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PARENS  IRATUS:  HIS  CAUSE  AND  CURE 


WILLIAM  McAHDREW 
Pirtedpal  of  tlw  Wtibiagton  Irving  Hi^  Sebodt,  Nev  Y«flk  City 

I,  too,  in  my  (lay  have  read  many  bonk'^  on  education.  Tliey 
seem  to  nie  to  have  a  good  deal  of  what  might  appear  to  be  pure 
science.  Their  frirmulae  are  calculated  for  a  vacuum.  They 
disregard  the  element  of  friction.  This  following  trial  will  not 
content  the  educational  expert.  It  would  not  have  been  thrust 
upon  you  but  for  the  fact  that  on  the  editorial  staff  of  this 
Review  is  one  of  my  boys  o\  twenty  years  ago,  who  asked  for 
"something." 

I  bought  a  letter  file  in  1887.  The  habit  has  endured.  I 
have  just  gone  through  a  large  pile  of  letters  sent  twenty-three 
vears  ago  by  fathers  and  mothers  regaidnii^  their  children  then 
pending  our  Chicago  high  school.  I  seem  to  ha\c  been  walk- 
ing through  a  cemetery.  Willie,  Ollie,  Danny,  and  all  the 
affectionately  labeled  personalities  are  dead,  some  without  suc- 
cessors. But  many  of  them  are  transfonned  into  men  and  women 
averaging  forty  years  of  age ;  some,  constructors  of  huge  build- 
ings; some,  shrewd  and  shifty  accumulators  of  dollars;  some, 
hooest,  steady,  reliable  citizens;  some,  dignified  mothers  of 
beautiful  children;  some,  soilers  of  otiier  homes  than  their  own. 
Some  few  are  making  in  life  the  sort  of  records  which  they 
made  in  school,  but  so  many  are  at  such  a  wide  variance  from 
what  we  rated  them  day  by  day  as  to  incline  me  to  abstain  from 
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any  eulogy  of  tcadien'  ratings,  principals'  judgments,  or  high 
schools'  assistance  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

In  these  twenty-three  years  the  style  of  letter  written  by 
parents  to  the  schoohnaster  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  have  under- 
gone much  change: 

Dkas  Sut  [writes  a  dty  official,  February  7,  1887] :  I  have  no  time  to 
your  Ictten  about  die  •ehool  work  of  my  daughter  Qoeenie. 
I  have  noted  from  month  to  month  her  low  ■tandins  in  lattin  but  have  not 
been  diatnrbed  bjr  it  believing  she  was  in  the  hands  of  teachers  competent  to 
edncate  her.  I  believe  she  is  as  capable  and  indu'^trious  as  the  average 
pupil  and  believe  that  if  the  effort  expended  in  wriliiiK  letters  criticiziiifj; 
her  standing  had  been  givai  to  assisting  her  the  result  wuuld  have  been 
iSflfefent  It  aeema  to  me  that  jonr  dirtiea  lie  m  the  direotioo  of  ascer- 
talahig  tfie  caniea  of  faikire  and  in  oorrectuig  then  tether  than  in  humlUat- 
hig  jroar  pupils  by  nmH$tg  to  the  parent  a  UHtr  of  the  character  that  I 
have  been  honored  with. 

On  my  desk  Is  a  letter  of  October  27,  1910.  to  a  teacher  in 
our  present  school : 

SMtMAnAM:  Fleaae  do  not  bodier  me  with  letters  abont  the  standing 
of  nqr  danghter.  I  and  nqr  ancestors  before  me  have  paid  taxes  hi  tins 

•«Va  seventy-five  years  and  we  send  our  children  to  be  taught  not  to  be 

•••••  complained  about.    If  instead  of  writinj^  letters  you  would  explain  your 

lessons  to  May  and  would  teach  them  to  bcr  you  would  not  need  to  waste 
postage. 


I  cannot  complain  that  letters  like  these  occur  in  large  num- 
*•*'         hers.   On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  cheeriest  and  most  grate- 
ful sort  are  in  the  pack.    But  this  essay  is  concerned  with  the 
Stings  of  the  schoolmaster's  life  which  come  from  the  angry  pa. 

The  rudeness  of  parental  letters  depressed  me  so  deeply  in 
the  early  days  that  I  became  afraid  that  I  was  myself  of  such 
inferior  personality  as  to  draw  this  sort  of  missile  fire.  But  once 
in  the  office  of  the  eminent  William  C.  Collar  in  his  school  in 
polite  Boston  he  handed  me  a  letter  which  had  just  come  from 
the  father  of  one  of  his  boys.  It  made  tlic  worst  notes  I  had 
received  seem  like  invitations  to  tea.  The  contempt  we  get  is 
for  the  profession,  not  for  the  prnfr-c  or 

The  irate  parent  will  be  with  us  through  this  generation. 
The  school  has  not  yet  acclimated  him.    Teachers  dread  an 
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interview  with  him  as  acutely  as  they  did  in  1887.  They  will 
let  a  child  fail  rather  than  write  home.  What  causes  ira 
parentisf  Do  you  think  our  own  incompetency  a  prominent 
factor? 

During  the??e  twenty-three  years  there  iiave  been  at  one  time 
and  another  about  four  hundred  of  us  teachers  working  in 
various  sized  groups  of  which  I  have  been  one  individual.  I 
cannot  count  more  than  ten  who  seemed  to  have  a  dear  and 
persistent  idea  of  what  we  sbotild  bring  chlldmi  to  be  or  wbo 
made  use  of  our  daily  exercises  in  a  way  that  resulted  in 
a  high-grade  devdopment  of  children.  Of  my  college  professors 
and  of  my  previous  teachers  I  can  recall  only  four  or  five  who 
seemed  to  know  what  I  needed  and  how  to  get  me  to  profit  by  it 
During  most  of  my  time  as  a  teacher  I  have  been  concerned 
with  "covering  the  subject"  in  the  cases  of  such  of  the  children 
as  responded.  Upon  the  others  I  tised  a  traditional  process 
which  was  in  no  intelligent  way  different  from  my  presentation 
of  the  subject  to  everybody.  When  I  began  to  teach»  twenty- 
five  years  ago»  the  habit  of  a  principal  or  superintendent  of 
thoroughly  testing  whether  the  diildien  had  been  really  taught 
or  not  was  going  out  of  fashion.  In  the  schools  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  now,  such  means  of  keeping  up  efficient  teaching 
are  less  in  use  than  then.  In  analyses  of  causes  of  failure  of 
children  made  by  school  authorities  I  never  see  "poor  teaching'' 
mentioned  as  one,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  sus- 
picion that  in  every  declaration  of  the  angry  father  that  "we 
ought  to  know  how  to  make  his  boy  succeed"  there  is  enough 
of  truth  to  make  us  chary  of  flatly  contradicting  him. 

Everybody  is  teachable.  Every  soul  has  abilities.  Some 
personalities  run  along  at  quarter-power  and  fail.  What  are 
we  f':>r  if  it  be  not  to  awaken  the  sluggish,  the  lazy,  the  impu- 
dent, the  ones  who  do  not  like  us?  The  others  would  succeed 
for  anyone.  If  we  profw^se  ourselves  as  teachers,  it  means  that 
we  are  of  especial  service  to  those  who  need  a  teacher.  The 
complacent  attitude  of  giving  out  the  lessons  and  hearing  them 
recited  by  such  as  study  them  brings  us  ven,'  little  ahead.  Isn't 
it  true  that  a  school  administration  should  require  a  teacher 
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more  and  more  to  study  the  mental  disease  of  the  delinquent  and 
to  apply  specific  treatment  for  curing  him? 

It  hardly  helps  matters  to  complain.  There  seems  too  much 
of  the  condemnatory  in  the  letters  sent  home.  Like  begets  like. 
The  answer  that  comes  back  is  abuse;  The  failing  student 
claims  that  injustice  has  been  done  him.  "He  whispered  once 
and  ever  since  the  teacher  has  failed  him.**  If  no  teacher  ever 
made  so  foolish  a  mistake  as  this,  such  charges  would  die  out 
But  teachers  do  juggle  their  scholarship  marks  to  punish  for 
deportment  Teachers  do  "get  dovm  on  children."  There  is 
not  any  kind  of  unfairness,  pettiness,  prejudice,  or  tyranny 
that  school  people  are  free  from,  any  more  than  there  is  any 
other  class  of  people  that  is  wholly  free  from  sin. 

I  iiave  found  that  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  kind 
of  letter  home  does  the  most  good.  "Your  daughter  Myrtle  is 
in  my  dass  and  sometimes  recites  well.  If  I  could  get  her  to 
keqi  iq>  to  such  a  grade  all  the  time  she  would  pass.  What  can 
you  sucTJirest  to  help  me?"  "I  am  hoping  and  expecting  to  get 
Margaret  through  her  Latin  this  term.  I  shall,  if  she  does 
better.  Could  you  see  me  and  advise  vat  about  her  ?" 

I  don't  get  every  teacher  to  take  to  notices  like  these.  They 
tell  me  such  letters  are  not  severe  enough  and  will  do  no  good. 
Perhaps  it's  a  matter  of  temperament.  Kncoiira.fTrnient  increases 
my  moderate  pnvrcr?  Failure  and  threat  of  tailure  paralvT'e 
thetn.  In  this  I  am  m  good  company,  as  witness  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John 
Wesley,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  'Gene  Wood. 

When  paier  iratus  calls  and  begins  loud  talk  I  send  for  his 
offspring  and  the  teacher  immediately.  Or  rather,  I  go  after 
them  myself,  to  prevent  the  parent  s  expression  lo  me  of  com- 
plaints more  fer\-id  than  the  man  ever  will  utter  when  the 
woman  herself  is  j)resent.  On  the  way  I  say  to  the  teacher 
alone:  "Listen  to  him  calmly.  Let  him  talk  himself  out.  If 
he  begins  to  cross-question  you,  don't  tlefcnd.  Let  me  re-ask 
such  questions  as  I  ihiiik  pertinent.  Then  you  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  you  ought  to  have  done.  Be  very  careful  not  to  show 
any  feeling  of  indignation  or  contempt,  for  we  are  public  ser- 
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vaats.  He's  one  of  the  public  We  can't  teach  him  much,  but 
well  not  give  him  any  cause  to  criticize  our  manners." 

This  complaint  of  the  manner  is  too  powerful  a  weapon  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  angry  caller. 

We  had  a  counter  across  the  office  in  the  Pratt  Hig^  School 
Two  very  exdted  ladies  pounced  upon  me  once  for  not  excusing 
their  girk  early.  The  tongue-storm  lasted  several  minutes, 
blown  across  this  counter  by  the  women  on  one  side  against  me 
leaning  on  the  other.  I  won  out  on  the  dismissal  question,  but 
die  ladies  filed  with  the  trustees  a  complaint  of  discourtesy 
because  they  had  not  been  asked  to  sit  down. 

Do  you  ask  yourself.  Why  dwell  upon  cases  like  this? 
Because,  disagreeable  as  he  is,  the  parens  iratus  is  as  much  a 
feature  of  school  management  as  courses  of  study  are^  and  his 
amdioration  is  a  problem  as  deeply  involved  in  the  progress 
of  education  as  is  the  method  of  teadiing  indirect  discourse. 

I  like  to  let  the  abusive  caller  vent  his  spleen  upon  a  teacher 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  say:  "Do  you  know,  I  think  I  can 
see  where  all  the  trouble  comes  from." 

Paier  or  mater  usually  turns  to  me  then  and  waits. 

"I  think  possibly/'  I  say,  "that  this  girl  has  used  the  same 
manner  toward  this  lady  as  you  are  using  toward  her  yoursdf." 

This  works  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as  a  sort  of  blud- 
geon between  the  eyes,  stunning;  or  as  a  whip,  exciting,  to  the 
point  that  the  teacher  and  I  for  the  rest  of  the  interview  are 
winners,  because  we  are  cool  and  the  disturber  is  off  his  head. 
Then  we  acknowledge  humbly  our  desire  as  public  servants  to 
do  as  we  should,  and  papa,  rather  the  worse  for  wearing  him- 
self out,  is  oursw 

You  see,  the  irate  parent  is  likely  to  be  so  much  in  the  wrong 
that  it  would  not  be  ri|^t  to  give  way  to  him.  Because  he  has 
one  or  two  boys  at  home  he  thinks  his  view  is  conclusive  for  an 
organization  with  hundreds  of  children.  It  is  as  if  a  woman 
who  can  ran  a  cha2og  dish  would  offer  suggestions  on  the  man- 
agement of  an  army  kitchen.  But  in  eveiy  one  of  these  tempestu- 
ous complainants  I  always  find  myself  discovering  the  germs 
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of  an  honest  resentment  against  some  more  or  less  vague 

injustice. 

My  pile  of  letters  can't  convince  me  that  there  were  more 
objectors  in  those  days.  On  the  contrary,  the  measurements 
I  have  made  of  newspaper  criticisms  in  1887  as  compared  with 
19 10  show  that  discontent  with  schooU  is  greater  tlmn  it  was. 
The  pa/rentes  irati  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  I  think  they 
are  more  intelligent  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Sh!  Let  me  whisper.  I'm  one  of  them.  My  own  children  are 
in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  theories  I  have 
defended  for  years  aren't  working.  There  arc  twenty  high 
schools  in  this  town.  One  by  one  T  have  seen  their  principals 
send  their  own  children  to  private  schools.  The  grind  in  our 
public  institutions  is  too  heavy.  Your  rhiVat^f)  j)apers  cry  "too 
much  home  work" ;  the  New  York  journals  do  the  same.  T 
have  an  envelope  full  of  suggestions  for  the  manriL;<  inciit  of 
high-school  lessons  so  that  the  home-work  abuse  will  disappear. 
None  of  them  will  work.  The  division  of  a  child's  time  among 
four  or  seven  teachers  without  excessive  home  work  does  not 
exist  in  any  high  scliool  generally  known  to  the  educational 
world.  In  colleges  the  lack  of  reasonable  regulation  of  outside 
study  by  professors  has  brought  about  the  inipussibility  of 
cxt(llcnce  in  scholarship  and  therefore  the  acceptance  of 
mediocrity.  I  spent  a  day  in  a  university  last  spring  to  try  to 
locate  the  cause  of  tlie  failure  of  a  good  boy  I  had  sent  there. 
The  lad's  classmates  told  me  that  no  one  could  get  all  the 
lessons  assigned.  The  dean  confessed  it.  Occasion  took  me 
to  Boston  a  little  while  later,  where  a  Harvard  student  and  an 
attendant  upon  the  Institute  of  Technology  told  me  the  same. 

The  number  of  high-school  children  who  do  well  is  pitiably 
small.  High-school  management  cannot  improve  this  much. 
You  cannot  bring  much  pressure  upon  the  teacher,  for  she  can 
truthftiUy  reply:  "I  conduct  my  recitations  properly.  I  teach 
my  hfty  minutes  a  day,  but  I  cannot  go  to  Ae  homes  of  evety 
one  of  my  children  and  there  make  them  work  properly."  Don't 
you  see  this  fatal  weakness  of  our  system?  We  have  no  teach- 
ing of  the  art  of  study  before  we  permit  the  children  by  them- 
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selves  to  practice  it.  They  teach  themselves  mind  wandering, 
dozing  in  front  of  a  book,  time-wasting.  Common  consent 
places  the  resi)onsibiHty  for  educating  children  upon  the  schools, 
hat  the  schools  rely  too  much  upon  undirected,  unknown  goings- 
on  at  home.  I  would  not  undertake  to  build  your  house  if  every 
day  wlien  I  was  gone  someone  less  skilled  thtti  I  fussed  with  the 
brick  and  mortnr 

I'm  ready,  if  I  were  permitted,  to  cut  out  home  work  alto- 
g-ether,  and  require  no  teacher  or  child  to  do  anything'  outside 
of  hours.  Studying  should  be  done  at  stated  times  in  suitable 
rooms  and  supervised  by  study  experts,  so  that  it  might  be 
taught.  To  do  this  I  should  like  a  six-hour  day,  with  suitable 
exercise  upon  the  roof  in  the  oi'cn  ;Lir.  Our  workers,  old  and 
young,  would  leave  their  business  cares  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness when  they  went  home. 

One  circumstance  that  makes  me  believe  that  such  a  plan 
would  decrease  the  number  of  irate  parents  is  the  record  of 
certain  classes  in  three  high  schools: 

AVERAGE  SUCCESSES  PER  HUNDRED  STUDENTS  IN  THREE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Subjects  Reqnirinc  No  Home  Study  Siib)«cts  Drpmdinf  on  Hoow  Study 

Spdiing    ^    Algebra    69 

 j)8    Gcooietfy  58 


 96  English    70 

Music   97  Frendi  63 

Cooking    gS  German   61 

Bookbinding  lOO  Latin    69 

Typewriting   93  Science  61 

Feninaiuihip  98  Hiftoiy   7t 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manager  of  a  school,  the  cutting 
out  of  home  work  means  simplidly  and  strength.  It  abolishes 
the  present  reliance  upon  scattered  and  irresponsible  parents, 
whom  you  cannot  supervise  or  require  to  perfotm  their  duties. 

It  fixes  upon  a  person  paid  for  it  the  responsibility  of  getting 
work  done.  It  reduces  cleHcieacy  in  scholarship  in  most  instances 
to  cases  of  discipline.  Failure  to  work  in  such  circumstances  is 
disobedience.  We  know  better  how  to  deal  with  that  than  with 
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the  distant  and  unseen  affairs  in  the  pnpirs  home.  I  believe  this 
is  one  cure  for  parens  wraius. 

Another  irritating  cause  is  children's  lack  of  interest  in  what 
we  give  them.  In  that  Hyde  Park  high  school  t\veTit}'>five  years 
ago  we  used  parts  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil,  with  a  larj^e 
amount  of  Latin  grammar,  as  a  medium  of  education.  Tlie 
natural  interest  of  the  various  children  in  this  was  small.  The 
grammar  was  to  some  extent  directed  toward  facilit}-  in  reading, 
but  the  most  of  the  work  in  grammar  was  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  so  yet,  and  it  is  not  interesting.  For  myself,  after  years  of 
trying  it,  I  cannot  get  myself  educated  by  uninteresting  things. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  the  members  of  his  family  got  educa^ 
tion  out  of  Latin,  but  they  did  not  do  it  our  way.  The  gram- 
mar came  only  as  needed,  and  was  never  needed  in  one-tenth  of 
the  amounts  that  we  give.  They  read  and  read,  and  after  that 
they  read — Ovid,  Varro,  Catullus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius. 
and  Tacitus.  We  don't.  We  have  not  selected  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  to  read.  Rome  lasted  twelve  hundred  years ;  you  con- 
fine your  study  of  her  literature  to  less  than  a  hundred.  Vou 
say  you  have  selected  the  best  authors.  You  have  not.  There 
are  a  score  of  Latm  pieces  more  interesting  to  iiie  and  more 
interesting  to  chiklrcTi  than  tlit^e  three  authors.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  passages  mure  ln^[J^^lg,  more  thought-provoking,  more 
informing,  more  potent  ni  every  quality  that  makes  literature. 

Your  Latin  "scholarship  is  poorer  today  than  it  ever  was. 
You  can't  get  enthusiasm  for  it,  because  monotony  kills  enthu- 
siasm. Near  me  is  a  Latin  teacher  who  was  at  it  in  1886.  He 
is  not  teachuig  one  line  that  he  did  not  teach  that  year.  You 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  this  sort  of  repetition  can  avoid 
stultifying  a  man's  mind  to  the  point  of  near  imbecility.  He 
corrects  every  translation  to  conformity  with  the  style  to  which 
his  ear  has  become  formed.  Every  variation  from  this  dis- 
turbs him.  He  cannot  translate  a  new  sentence  with  the  facility 
of  his  second-year  students.  Not  only  is  he  pottering  over  the 
same  pas.sages  term  after  term,  hut  his  neighbors  are  doing 
the  -Name.  The  I  , aim  classes  in  Los  Angeles  arc  doing  the  same 
work  as  those  in  Bangor.    Where  is  the  progress  in  this? 
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Something  of  the  same  unifofmity  and  monotony  is  evident  in 
Ffencfa  and  Geiman  and  English  and  mathematics  and  science. 
Yon  let  a  teacher  go  over  the  same  details  year  after  year, 
when  there  are  just  as  good  materials  for  study  in  the  same 
departments  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  sort  of  jiroccss  that 
pqrdiologists  say  pioduces  stnpidity. 

What  preventive  of  this  result  do  we  give  high-school 
teachers?  Nothing  effective  that  I  know  of.  Are  stupidity, 
monotony,  mechanical  mental  processes,  laziness,  indifference, 
absent  from  us?  I  do  not  luid  that  we  are  singularly  alert, 
adaptive,  or  progressive.  We  seem  to  me  pretty  much  all  alike, 
doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  and  producing  a  larger 
amount  of  mediocrity  every  year.  We  confess  that  we  are  in  a 
ru^  and  we  let  ourselves  be  characterized  in  medical  advertise- 
ments as  "the  tired  teachers." 

We  have  the  most  perfect  system  and  the  poorest  education 
that  we  ever  had.  The  oftener  we  get  together  and  agree  upon 
a  common  way  of  doing  things,  the  more  frequently  we  have  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  ten  or  of  thirteen  or  of  fifteen,  the 
more  completely  do  the  re-^t  of  us  stop  thinking  and  adopt  a 
common  plan.  The  analog}  m"  business  organization  and  of 
nnlitary  formation  has  equipped  us  with  a  system  that  defeats 
thr  ]Kirpose  with  which  teaching  originally  set  out :  the  educa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  youth  toward  their  realization.  No  man 
can  educate  youth  to  think  uiilc6.«<  he  himself  is  a  thinker.  No 
man  can  be  a  thinker  and  spend  the  better  part  of  his  time 
doing  tlie  same  thing  over  and  over.  The  stultification  of  intelli- 
gence by  employment  in  factories  is  not  so  serious  to  America 
as  the  deadening  of  teachers  by  uniformity. 

"\\'e  have  made  a  fetish  of  a  system,  a  course  of  stud\,  a 
subject.  The  purpose  of  your  Latin  teacher  is  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  selected  passages.  Accuracy,  good  English  speech, 
industry,  taste,  or  any  specified  kind  of  human  efficiency,  if  it 
comes  at  all»  is  a  by-product  of  your  Latin-teaching  process  and 
not  the  aim  your  instructor  intelligently  works  for.  As  a  result 
of  this  centering  upon  the  selected  means  instead  of  upon  the 
end  he  often  produces,  by  means  of  Latin,  inaccuracy,  wretched 
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English,*  lazy  use  of  translatioiis,  and  distaste  for  literature. 
The  purpose  of  the  physics  teacher  is  to  cover  the  subject  He 
has  specialized  upon  ^  subject,  not  upon  any  human  abOity 
which  he  regards  it  as  his  especial  function  to  strengthen.  The 
physics  specialists  have  united;  they  have  made  unifonn 
courses.  They  are  repeatinj^  them  year  after  year.  They  have 
turned  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  subjects  into  one  cordially 
detested  by  thousands  of  girls  and  by  hundreds  of  boys.  Your 
whole  high-school  faculty  is  made  up  of  persons  catered 
upon  subjects,  not  of  experts  in  human  nature  or  human  growth 
at  all.  You  cannot  get  a  good  position  on  a  horse- farm  because 
you  have  raised  oats  or  studied  the  manufacture  of  harness.  You 
can,  however,  get  a  place  as  an  educator  of  youth  if  you  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  Latin.  Greek,  or  chemistry. 

T\(':i<oning  it  out  philoso{)liicnlly  or  comparing  it  empirically 
with  any  successful  work  in  othrr  industries,  do  you  see  anv 
reason  why  our  study-centered  system  of  education  should  satisfy 
any  larger  number  of  parents  than  it  does  ? 

If  you  set  out  to  cure  human  patients,  or  develop  dumb 
animals,  or  raise  flowers,  would  you  not  expect  to  make  your 
aim  certain  living  products  brought  to  an  improved  state  of 
advancement  ?  Would  you  not  hesitate  to  have  it  known  that 
you  were  pursuing  exactly  the  same  course  with  each  of  your 
charges  that  every  other  physician  or  uavner  or  grower  was 
following  with  his?  There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which 
I  can  see  that  you  would  be  justified  in  all  following  the  same 
course,  and  that  would  be  if  that  course  had  always  produced 
ICQ  per  cent  of  successes. 

But  this  high-school  procedure  doesn't  do  that  at  all.  In  this 
pile  of  letters  of  twenty-five  years  ago  the  names  of  those  rated 
highest  or  even  satisfactory  in  the  educational  processes  we 
carried  on  in  Hyde  Park  are  those  of  persons  who  neither  in 
1890  nor  in  1900  nor  in  1910  were  hig^iest  or  even  satisfactory 
in  their  service  in  the  world.  Among  the  children  whom  in  1886 

*  Did  jrou  ever  read  more  continuously  dreary  EngUch  than  the  volumes 
of  traadBtioiw  conititutiitg  uv  chmicd  libfary?  The  mca  wlw>  pradvee  Uwie 
monitrontiea  are  cmiiMnt  lingniitic  Mholan. 
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we  drove  from  school  discouraged  by  their  failures  in  our  arfoi- 
tracy  and  uniform  succession  of  daily  exerdscs  are  those  of  men 
and  women  who  today  are  more  efficient  individuals  than  many 
of  those  whom  we  ranked  hig^r  in  algebra  and  Greek.  The 
high-school  procedure  has  not  produced  loo  per  cent  of  suc- 
oessess  or  90  per  cent  of  successes  or  80  per  cent  of  successes  in 
any  count  of  students  I  can  make. 

For  that  reason  neither  you  nor  I  dare  maintain  that  in  the 
education  of  the  children  this  day  sent  to  us  we  can  be  justified 
in  choosing  as  the  means  of  educating  them  the  same  means 
that  every  other  high  school  chooses.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
just  the  same  in  Portland  as  in  Kankakee  condemns  it  The 
fact  tliat  it  has  changed  so  little  in  twenty-five  years  condemns 
it  more.  Nor  will  the  trooping  after  manual  training  or  voca- 
tional  education  alleviate  the  trouble  much,  if  we  go  trooping 
all  together. 

WHiat  we  want,  as  I  conceive  it.  is  a  centerings  of  our  atten- 
tion on  the  children,  nnd  a  resolution  as  to  what  rih-Hties  and 
what  mental  equipment  we  shall  g^ive  them.  Then  we  ought  to 
be  more  iree  in  every  school  to  devise  the  daily  exercises  to  bn'ngf 
about  the  growth  we  seek.  As  soon  as  that  becomes  the  purpose 
of  education,  the  fact  that  there  are  many  roads  to  the  same 
l>omx  will  break  up  this  retarding  uniformity  which  now  dis- 
graces us.  San  Francisco's  school  system  won  t  look  any  more 
like  Boston's  than  San  Francisco  looks  like  Boston.  Why 
should  it? 

Moreover  we  shall  have  a  rule  forbidding-  anyone  to  use  the 
same  authors  or  exercises  more  than  three  times  running,  just 
as  we  had  a  contract  at  college  with  our  dining-hall  preventing 
monotony  of  menus.  This  will  do  something  to  prevent  us 
from  becoming  uninteresting  and  unfit  persons  to  associate  with 
curious-mittded  youth. 

The  freedom  to  select  from  all  knowledge,  not  merely  from 
the  little  field  of  present  high-school  studies,  the  exercises  we 
ourselves  want  to  use  wherewith  to  train  youth  to  tfainkmg,  feel- 
mg,  and  doing  will  of  necessity  produce  a  new  type  of  teacher, 
a  discoverer,  an  inventor,  a  progressor.  Such  a  one,  with  his 
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purpose  centered  upon  peraons,  not  upon  books,  will  necessarily 
grow  into  a  more  human  personalily.  He  is  bound  to  come 
nearer  satisf 3ring  his  constituency  than  we  do  at  present,  because 
dissatisfaction  with  us  now  could  scarcely  be  greater. 

If  you  make  public  education  a  process  of  developing  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capabilities  and  needs,  you  will  at  least 
be  able  to  answer  the  irate  parent:  'Tm  doing  the  best  I  know 
how.  You  tell  me  a  better  way  and  111  try  it"  At  present  you 
can't  say  any  such  thing.  You  have  to  answer:  "Here's  the 
course  of  study  the  authorities  provide;  It  was  never  formed 
after  a  study  of  your  boy  and  what  he  needs.  It  was  handed 
down  to  us  from  an  alien  civiHzation,  and  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  but  you've  got  to  pay  for  it  anyhow." 

This  situation  perpetuates  discontent  among  parents. 

I  submit  to  you  therefore  that  the  parens  iratus  is  a  nuisance 
but  a  necessary  one,  and  that  he  is  not  getting  what  he  ought, 
and  that  the  reformation  of  the  service  ought  to  spring  from 
those  who  arc  j^iving'  it,  that  the  work  of  the  schools  ought  to  he 
based  upon  children,  not  upon  system,  and  that  it  ought  never 
again  to  be  permitted  to  attain  to  the  uniformity  it  now  discloses. 
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The  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  by  hig)i-6chool 
teachers  in  grading  their  pupils  from  day  to  day,  and  in  making 
,  reports  at  stated  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  intervals,  is 
enormous.  When  there  is  added  the  very  considerable  labor 
performed  by  the  principal,  or  in  larger  schools  by  clerks,  in 
transferring  these  neports  to  the  peimanent  records  of  the  school, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  resolts  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  involved.  In  general,  very  little  use 
has  been  made  of  these  records  except  in  determining  promo- 
tions and  in  assigning  a  small  number  of  honors  and  distinctions, 
regarding  which  there  is  not  infrequently  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  lot  has  fallen  in  the  proper  place.  A  very  superficial  study 
indicates  the  absence  of  any  uniformity  of  standard  in  grading 
between  the  hv^h  'school  and  the  college,  between  different  high 
schools,  and  within  the  same  high  school  between  different 
departments  and  even  between  different  teachers  in  the  same 
depart  iiictu 

I  lu-  toiiowing  study  of  grades  in  the  University  High 
Sdiool  shows  that  the  records  of  a  school  furnish  material  for 
scientific  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  administrative  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  departments 
and  teachers  and  the  effect  of  mid-vear  promotions.  Similar 
investigations  of  many  other  problems  iiavc  been  made  or  are  in 
process  of  making.  The  conditions  discovered  and  the  results 
secured  may  be  peculiar  to  this  vnc  bchool  and  may  be  of  no 
general  educational  value.  The  study  is  presented  as  a  sug- 
gestive type,  sliowing  that  the  records  to  be  foimd  in  every 
school  office  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  vahdity 
of  the  school's  procedure  and  for  changes  where  such  study 
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indicates  that  the  metliods  employed  are  ineffective.  Such  a 
use  of  sdiool  recofds  justifies  die  labor  tiiat  bas  entered  into 
tiieir  preparatian. 

This  study  extends  over  the  years  1907^  and  1908-9.  The 
material  here  presented  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  latter  year. 
The  method  of  grading  in  the  school  makes  60  the  passing 
mark.  Grades  are  reported  hy  teachers  and  recorded  in  mul- 
tiples of  5  only.  Grades  below  sixty  are  designated  by  the 
tetter  F,  60  and  65  by  D,  70  and  75  by  Q  80  and  85  by  B,  and 
90  and  95  and  a  possible  100  by  A. 

I.  Normal  disiribuHon  of  grades, — The  percentages  of  pupils 
receiving  each  grade  lor  the  two  years  correspond  veiy  dosdy 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  distribution  for  the  school 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not  proposed  as  a  norm 
for  other  schools,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  used  as 
a  norm  for  this  school  The  foUowinff  tabte  gives  the  number 
of  grades  recorded  for  each  year,  and,  under  die  letters  used  to 
designate  the  five  different  grades,  the  percentages  of  pupils  re- 
ceiving each  grade.  Thus  in  1907-8  1 1.4  per  cent  of  all  grades 
received  by  pupils  were  F;  23.3  per  cent,  D;  28  per  cent,  C;  27 
per  cent,  B;  ttnd  10.3  per  cent,  A.  This  taUe  is  represented 
graphically  in  Fig.  i. 
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In  explanation  of  this  and  the  subsequent  Figs.  2-X2  it  may 
be  said  that  the  vertical  lines  represent  the  five  grades  employed, 
denoted  by  the  letters  below;  the  horizontal  lines  crossing  the 
verticals  at  distances  representing  five  pcrints  eaxh  enable  us  to 
determine  the  point  at  vtrhich  the  curve  crolses  the  verticals. 
(In  actual  practice  the  ordinary  cross-lined  paper  is  most  suitable 
for  preparing  such  graphs.)  In  Fig.  i  the  unbroken  line  repre- 
sents the  distribution  of  grades  for  1907-8,  the  broken  line  the 
distribution  for  1908-9,  and  the  dotted  line  the  average  of 
the  two.   In  comparing  the  table  above  with  the  figure  it  will 
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be  observed  that  the  distribution  for  1907-8  gives  1 1.4  per  cent 
F  grades,  represented  in  the  figure  by  the  point  on  the  vertical 
line  F  at  which  the  unbroken  line  begins ;  23.3  per  cent  D  grades, 
represented  by  the  point  on  the  vertical  Une  D  cnt  by  the 
nnbroloen  line  from  the  Une  F  to  the  line  D;  28.0  per  cent  C 
grades*  repfesented  by  the  point  on  the  vertical  line  C  cut 
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the  nnbi ukcii  line  iiuni  L)  to  C ;  in  like  manner  the  percentage  of 
B  grades  and  of  A  grades,  27.0  and  10.3  respectively,  are  repre- 
sented by  tlie  I'MMits  on  lines  B  and  A  at  which  these  are  cut  hy 
the  unbroken  ime.  This  unbroken  line,  cutting  in  succession 
the  lines  F,  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  is  the  curve  representing  the  dis- 
tril)niion  of  grades  of  the  entire  school  for  the  year  1907-8. 
Similarly  the  broken  line,  crossing  the  vertical  lines  at  the  points 
corresponding  to  the  percentages  given  in  the  table,  represents 
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the  distrilmtkMi  of  grades  in  1908-9;  and  tbe  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  average  of  the  other  two  which  is  assumed  in  this  study 
as  the  normal  for  the  schooi 

2.  Deparimenial  vanations, — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  percentage  of  pupils  receiving  each  grade  in  each 
dyarlmeiil  for  the  year  1908-9: 
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A  comparison  of  these  percentages  shows  a  wide  variation. 
For  instance,  the  percentage  of  failures  in  English  (15.5)  is 
almost  double  that  in  history  (8.1),  while  the  percentage  of  A 
grades  in  Latin  and  Greek  (17-9)  and  in  German  is  al- 

most three  times  as  great  as  in  English  (6.5).  These  variations 
may  be  seen  more  readily  by  comparing"  the  curve  of  each 
department  with  the  normal  curve  in  Figs.  2-10  followinj^.  In 
each  fignire  the  broken  line  represents  the  normal  or  nverage 
distribution  of  grades  for  the  entire  school,  and  the  unbroken 
line  represents  the  distribution  of  grades  of  the  department  under 
consideration. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  curves  shows  that  in  the 
departments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  German,  history,  science,  shop 
and  drawing  the  grades  run  considerably  higher  than  tlie  nonual. 
and  that  in  the  depnrtments  of  English  and  mnthematics  the 
grades  are  much  lower  than  the  normal;  that  the  grades  in 
French  approach  most  closely  to  the  normal;  that  the  domes- 
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tic  ^.ciciice  curve  is  very  erratic,  owingf  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  grades  are  B,  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  tliese  wide  variations  in  the  grades 
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of  t  he  dilierent  departments  represent  any  corresp  nfliiii^^  lit^er- 
cnc  cs  in  the  qualit)'  of  the  results  secured;  they  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  grading. 
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3.  Vanaiions  of  individual  teachers. — A  study  of  the  methods 
of  jBfrading  used  by  individual  teachers  shows  far  more  strik- 
ing ditierences.    Fig.  11  shows  the  curves  representing  the 


grades  given  for  the  year  by  two  teachers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment;  Fig.  12  shows  the  curves  for  the  two  teachers,  not  in  the 
same  department,  whose  use  of  grades  varies  most  w  idely  oi  all. 
In  Fig.  1 1  should  be  noted  the  unusual  predoniniaiice  of  the  grades 
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A  and  C,  and  in  Fig.  12  the  predomiiianGe  of  the  grades,  A, 
and  F.  While  with  individual  teacheis  slight  differences  in  the 
use  of  grades  may  represent  different  degrees  of  effectiveness  or 
differences  in  the  actual  abilities  of  pupils,  no  such  reason  could 
possibly  be  assigned  for  the  remarkable  variations  shown  in 
these  figures.  In  q^eneral  it  may  be  assumed  that  wide  varia- 
tions are  due  to  liie  lack  of  a  uniform  standard  in  the  use  of 
grades  employed. 
^  4.  Efficiency  of  indizidual  teachers. — ^The  efficiency  of  indi- 
vidual teachers  may  be  studied  by  a  comparison  of  the  grades 
which  their  pupils  receive  in  one  year  with  the  grades  received 
by  the  same  pupils  in  the  following  year.  If  a  uniform  standard 
of  grading  were  employed  bjr  all  ^  teadien  in  a  department 
tlie  Ksolts  of  such  a  comparison  based  on  a  large  number  of 
cases  would  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  determining  tiie  com- 
parative efficiency  of  different  teachers.  In  the  present  case 
diere  is  not  a  sufficiently  uniform  standard  in  the  use  of  grades 
nor  is  there  in  every  instance  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
make  the  results  of  great  significance.  The  following  table 
makes  sudi  a  comparison  lor  the  departments  of  English  and 
mathematics,  and  the  results  may  be  regarded  at  least  as  indi- 
cating a  reasonable  mferenoe  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
involved.  In  mathematics  five  teachers  taught  first-year  pupils 
who  in  the.  second  year  were  rather  evenly  distributed  among 
four  of  these  same  teachers.  In  English  tiiree  teachers  taught 
first-year  pupils,  who  in  the  second  year  were  rather  evenly 
distributed  among  ikt  same  tiiree  and  two  other  teachers.  The 
individual  variations  in  the  use  of  grades  are  tlierefore  in  some 
degree  compensated  for,  though  not  enough  pupils  are  mvolved 
to  make  the  results  certainly  reliable.  This  table  shows  in  the 
first  column  the  percentage  of  the  first-year  pupils  under  each 
instructor  who  received  a  lower  grade  in  the  work  of  the  second 
year,  in  the  second  column  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  re- 
ceived a  higher  grade,  in  the  third  column  the  average  loss  (in 
one  case  gain)  per  pupil,  in  the  fourth  column  the  percentage 
of  pupils  who  passed  in  the  work  of  die  first  year  who  actually 
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failed  in  the  Mcood  year.  The  teachers  are  designated  by 
nunibers. 


DeiMUtBMBt 

Tocher 

Percentage  of 
Pupfls  Receiving 

LonwOnd* 
inSMMdTtn 

PetcenUse  of 
Puails  Reotvins 
ulhtcOnde 

Avcn<e  Low 
per  Papjl  in 

Pcrccntaiif;  <)( 

Ptyge^wog  in 

Ma.Uicmatics. . . . 

I 

33  3 

7-7 

16.7 

2 

63.2 

30  s 

3-4 

10.5 

i 

64  3 

X4.3 

4.6 

0.0 

4 

SO.o 

4».7 

S 

I4.6 

7.7 

7.0 

30.1 

I 

40,0 

4SO 

2.5  (gain) 

so 

a 

45-8 

37-5 

a. 4 

4.  a 

3 

69.0 

31.0 

x<5 

ie.3 

From  this  table  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  in  the 
department  of  mathematics  teachers  3  and  4  are  the  most  eifi- 
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cient  in  the  instruction  of  first-year  pupils.  The  results  shown 
by  the  table  are  less  conclusive  for  the  English  department,  but 
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seem  to  indicate  that  teacher  i  is  the  most  efficient  oi  the 
three. 

Mid-year  classes. — A  study  of  the  grades  of  the  mid-year 
classes  indicates  that  the  quality  of  their  work  is  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  regular  autumn  classes  and  suggests  serious 
question  as  to  tiic  advisability  of  admitting  classes  at  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Fig.  13  shows  graphually  a  comparison  of  the 
grades  of  mid-year  classes  with  those  of  the  other  classes. 

6.  yariatiom  in  departmental  grades  for  different  years. — 
A  comparison  of  the  grades  given  for  the  work  of  different 
years  in  those  departments  in  which  the  work  is  continuous  raises 
some  intensting  questions  regarding  the  content  of  the  courses 
offered  and  the  methods  employed.  The  following  table  and 
Fig.  14  show  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  different  yean 
in  five  departments : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FAILURES  BY  YEARS 


line  Ymut 

HM  Ymt 

tA.  I 
X4.3 

z8.i 

9.0 

7-4 
9.6 

9.5 

za.9 

2.9 

XB.4 
13.0 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  *  a 

EngUah  

Iffttbem&ttcs.  

In  general  we  should  expect  that  in  a  well-organized  depart- 
ment the  number  of  failures  would  diminish  each  year.  The 
sbove  table  and  Fig.  14  show  this  to  be  the  case  in  Latin,  German, 
and  French,  but  in  both  English  and  mathematics  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  failures  in  the  third  year  over  the  first  and  second 
years.  This  is  most  marked  in  English,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  failures  in  the  third  year  is  almost  double  that  in  the  second. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  the  facts  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  causes,  both  of  which  in  this  case  may  be  due  to  con- 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  University  High  School.  It  may  be 
pointed  but,  however,  that  the  methods  employed  in  French  and 
German  are  such  that  few  pupils  enter  advanced  classes  who 
have  not  hnd  the  earlier  work  in  the  school,  so  that  there  is  in 
these  departments  a  greater  uniformity  of  training  than  is 
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found  in  the  advanced  years  in  other  departments;  in  Latin  only 
the  better  pupils  continue  after  the  second  year,  as  the  colleges 
in  (he  North  Central  Associatirm  accept  Ivno  units  of  Latin  for 
admission.    All  the  pupils  m  the  school  taice  English,  and  the 
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largier  fiait  of  the  third-year  pupils  take  mathematics.  These 
facts,  however,  are  probably  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
increase  in  failures  in  these  subjects  in  the  third  year,  which 
calls  for  a  careful  study  of  conditions  with  a  view  to  possible 
modification  in  the  work  in  these  departments. 
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In  the  good  old  days  not  so  very  lozig  ago^  not  more  than 

fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  the  most,  our  secondary  schools  were 
leading  the  simple  life.  In  athletics  there  was  baseball ;  on  I3ie 
intellectual  side,  the  debating  society.  These  practically  consti- 
tuted all  of  the  activities  in  which  high-school  students  partici- 
pated, outside  the  regular  classroom  work. 

In  recent  years  student  life  has  become  more  complex,  a  con- 
dition largely  brought  about  by  an  tSort  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  to  take  upon  itself  the  organization  and  life  of 
the  university.  Tlie  ordinarj'  high  school  now  supports  base- 
ball, football,  tennis,  track,  and  debating  teams,  and  a  school 
paj>er.  Some  schools  add  swimming,  cross-countn,'  ninning,  and 
^r.c  or  more  musical  clubs.  Most  of  these  activities  are  under 
tile  control  of  regular  organized  bodies  witli  a  full  equipment 
of  managers,  treasurers,  and  other  necessary  officers.  Consid- 
erable business  is  transacted,  and  the  financial  question  becomes 
important,  especially  in  connection  with  inter-school  contests.  It 
is  the  financial  side  of  these  activities  that  concerns,  or  should 
concern,  the  school  authorities. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  our  educational  institutions, 
whether  high  school,  normal  school,  or  college,  are  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  supervision  of  tlie  financial  affairs  of  their 
respective  student  organizations.  It  is  easy  to  establish  a  set 
of  regulations  that  accounts  shall  be  carefully  kept  and  tliat 
reports  must  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  get  a  body  of  young  people  to  do  this  in  a  business-like  way. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  following  questions  have  been  asked 
by  school  faculties  of  those  under  their  charge:  What  is  the 
total  indebtedness  of  a  particular  oiganization?  What  are  its 
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total  resources?  Were  all  the  tickets  accounted  for  that 
were  put  on  sale?  Is  a  strict  account  kept  of  all  receipts  and 
eacpenditures,  and  are  tfiey  recorded  in  a  systematic  manner? 
Are  receipts  and  other  vouchers  at  hand  to  verify  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  accounts? 

The  American  youth  of  today  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to 
assume  responsibility  where  such  responsibility  means  to  advance 
the  good  of  others.  He  will  not  rero^ize  authority  unless 
compelled.  Neither  will  he  attend  to  matters  of  business  except 
in  a  way  that  gives  him  the  least  bother,  unless  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  train 
students  to  be  prepared  f^r  life's  work  than  to  cause  them  to 
conduct  their  business  affairs  in  a  business-Hkc  way,  thnt  is,  in 
a  way  that  would  be  practiced  by  any  good  bu<^iness  man  ? 

The  Chico  Normal  School  has  had  a  struggle  ui  securing  a 
business-like  attitude  on  the  part  of  its  students,  but  we  believe 
that  we  have  attained  some  measure  of  success  in  training  our 
students  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  our  experience  may  help 
others. 

The  original  suggestion  for  working  out  the  following  plans 
came  from  former-President  Van  Liew.  whose  interest  made 
possible  the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  work.  These  methods  of  finan- 
cial control  were  tested  in  the  combined  student  bodies  of  the 
preparatory  and  the  regular  normal  courses  of  the  Chico  Nor- 
mal School.  All  that  follows  here  may  be  considered  as  apply- 
ing equally  well  to  either  high  or  normal  schools,  but  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  students  of  the  secondary-school  age. 

1.  A  PLAN  OF  AUDITING  ACCOUNTS 

About  nine  years  aeo  wc  realized  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  stiaii^lilcu  oui  liic  iuiancial  aiiairs  of  some  of  our 
student  organizations.  Upon  inquiry  being  made  of  one  organi- 
zation, the  treasurer  thought  there  was  owing  about  $50.  When 
unreceipted  bills  were  examined,  the  indebtedness  was  found 
to  be  over  $100.  Finally,  after  full  inquiry  had  been  made, 
the  indebtedness  was  found  to  be  over  $200.  We  also  found 
that  at  least  two  organizations  allowed  the  participants  in  oei^ 
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tain  activities  either  to  share  in  the  profits  or  to  enjoy  a  ban- 
quet, or  "feed"  as  they  called  it.  Consequently  some  organiza- 
tions, if  they  had  no  debt,  at  least  had  no  profit  to  transfer 
to  their  successors  in  office. 

When  we  first  planned  to  adopt  a  system  of  auditing  ac- 
counts there  was  not  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
various  managers  and  treasurers.  A  few  felt  that  we  distrusted 
their  honesty.  But  carelessness,  not  dishonesty,  is  the  sin  we 
have  had  to  fight  against  We  soon  secured  the  oo-operatiofi 
of  the  Associated  Students.  They  elected  two  members  and 
the  faculty  one  member  of  an  auditing  committee.  It  was 
arranged  for  this  committee  to  report  to  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents once  a  month.  Later  it  was  found  advisable  to  have  five 
members  on  the  oommittee»  two  from  the  faculty  and  three  from 
the  Associated  Students,  one  of  the  latter  being  president  of 
that  body. 

Our  plan  is  described  in  the  two  following  sets  of  instruo- 
tioosi  which  are  given  respectively  to  those  reporting  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  and  to  the  members  of  this  committee: 

iMsxKcrcnoKS  to  Representatuks  of  Student  Organizations  Rkkbtimg  to 

THE  Auditing  Committee 
I.  Suggestions  relating  to  the  keeping  of  accounts. 

la  order  to  expedite  mattcrt  in  audttiiig  the  acoomite  of  the  varloiu 
•tndeat  orgamatioitf,  ibtt  Auditiiig  Conmiittee  rcqoettt  the  reprcfcntatives 
of  these  organizations  to  obierve  the  followidg  inctntcdoiit: 

!   Keep  n  cash  book. 

It  there  are  any  standing  accounts  also  open  a  ledger. 

Keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  society  represented.  This  may  be 
kept  in  the  back  t»art  of  the  cub  book.  Arrange  colnaun  bo  as  to  show  the 
pegrment  of  dnee  for  the  different  mooths  or  occeetone. 

2.  All  bosinen  transacttons  ahoald  be  entered  on  the  books  the  day  the 
transaction occur.  The  only  exception  should  be  when  a  blotter  is  kept. 
Do  not  ueglect  entering  the  proper  dates. 

3.  When  much  cash  is  regularly  carried,  open  an  acoonnt  with  the  Tiabl- 
inf^School  Bank.  Yonr  booka  ahoald  Aom  this. 

4.  Do  not  advance  money  of.  yotir  own  for  the  payment  of  bills.  In 
case  you  should  do  this—for  this  rule  may  he  violated  in  ejctreme  cases — 
your  books  should  show  the  trans.iction. 

5.  Keep  all  cash  of  your  society  separate  from  your  own.    This  will 
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hdp  chedc  yoor  aecounta.  Biqt  a  wttll  aadc,  whidi  will  bdoof  to  tbe 

society. 

6.  Insist  on  giving  and  taldiig  receipts  in  all  money  tianaactibna.  Have 

proper  dates  affixed. 

II.  When  reporting  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

1.  Have  the  Auditing  Conunittee  blank  properly  filled  out  before  coming 
to  the  committee  room»  tisiiig  lead  penciL  When  tbe  rqKHt  is  accepted, 
diange  from  tead  pencil  to  ink  (see  form  hdow). 

2.  FHI  oot  a  rq»ort  hlank  even  if  business  stands  as  it  did  at  tfie  prerions 
report, 

3.  Present  ali  receipts,  other  vouchers,  and  bills  in  the  order  of  the 
corresponding  accounts  on  the  books. 

4.  Alwagrs  bring  books,  proper^  balanced,  when  ^  report  is  made. 
Bring  membersfaip  list,  showing  dues  received  since  last  rqtort 

Bring  all  cash  not  in  bank. 

5.  Have  at  hand,  when  reporting,  the  necessary  fi^jres  showing  the 
correctness  of  the  amount  under  "bills  due"  on  tbe  report  blank. 

6.  RQ>ort  blanks  may  be  found  in  the  lower  right-hand  drawer  of  the 
chest  in  Room  A.  It  is  suggested  that  these  blanks  be  got  and  filled  out  tiie 
day  before  r^orts  are  due: 

7.  No  reports  will  be  audited  bjr  the  committee  until  tiie  above  regulations 
are  complied  with. 

8.  After  reporting,  paste  all  receipts  and  receipted  bills  in  the  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  Room  A. 

9.  Extorts  will  be  made  to  the  Auditing  Conunittee  'Uie  Itmrsday  before 
the  last  Tuesday  of  the  school  month  at  3:40  r.u^  in  Room  A. 

xo.  Unaccepted  and  tardy  reports  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee until  the  next  regular  meeting;  unless  the  Associated  Students  direct 
otherwise. 

II.  All  representatives  when  closing  their  terms  of  office  will  give  their 
books,  properly  balanced,  to  the  new  officers,  and  take  a  receipt  for  aU 
money  ttimed  over. 

13.  The  old  officers  should  assist  tiie  new  officers  in  making  out  their 
first  rq>orts. 

13.  At  the  '".-ginning  of  each  term  the  representatives  of  the  diflferent 
societies  will  tile  with  the  Auditing  Committee  a  statement  of  probable 
expenditures  for  the  en::>uing  terui.  In  case  expenditures  are  contemplated 
that  were  not  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  proper  representsr 
tives  should  so  report  to  die  Auditing  Committee  before  said  esqienditures 
are  made. 

14,  Those  having  charge  of  the  property  of  the  athletic  associations 
should  give  an  inventoiy  of  sttcb  property  to  the  Auditing  Committee  at  tbe 
end  of  each  term. 
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fom  Of  xifosf  TO  m  auuujiio 


Date. 


Rqjott  of  tbe. 


to  the  Audili&g  Committee 


OiAoBlitiMiatlutxqMit.  

CSidi  noeiviBd  liBoe  the  lut'nfNMtt. . 
GMh  iMid  odt  ihoe  Uie  lt«t  fcpoct.. 


Resources  (not  including  inventory) 
CaahiMihuid... 
KBiduein... . 


Unpaid  bfib. 

Present  worth  or  ioaolveocy  , 


.19. 


in.  To  tkost  having  charge  of  saU  of  tickets 

1.  StUBOp  til  tidectt  Willi  Iht  Norma!  stamp.  Do  diis  with  tfM  USp  of  a 
mcntber  of  <be  Audhuiir  Commfttee,  who  win  also  hdp  eonnt  tidceti 

■tamped. 

2.  When  Ri'vinp  out  tickets  to  be  sold,  either  before  the  contc't  or 
entertainment  or  at  the  (Joor,  6U  in  the  proper  data  oa  a  prepared  blank* 
a  copy  ot  which  appears  below. 

When  mucAd  tidccti  are  fetnrncd  or  mauef  received  for  tiekett  told 
banded  in,  oibtaia  the  aigiiatnre  of  tfie  one  who  retuma  the  tiekett  or  money. 

3-  When  reportix^  to  the  Auditing  Committet^  fMring  the  above  account 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  totals  of  tickets  stamped,  tickets  sold,  tickets 
onsold,  and  complimentary  tickets,  a  form  for  which  is  given  below. 
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4,  All  tickets  collected  at  the  door  should  be  mutilated.  *  All  auoM 
tidoelt  shoald  be  given  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

5.  The  report  on  the  sale  of  tickets  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  within  three  school  days  after  the  game  or  function  tor  which 
the  licilKit  were  loliL 


lOB 

(a) 

M  OVBXP 

on  ON  ft 

lu  or  n 

TboM  to  whom 

KuaUr  of 

Numbci  oi 
tif  fcili  Mid 

Noiaber  of 

Si^  .  i  u:?-  nl  person  whcne  a&me 
appeax!!  uppo&ite  (to  be  obtaiiwd 
when  ttckrls  xaA  MBV  m 

accounted  (or) 

Totak 

Ibceliianbcrof  dcketoetanped  

"****"  nld  

«       «      M     M     returned  unsold  

*'       «»      «     «  conipimicnlaiy  

Totab 


BtsntircnoKS  10  Members  of  the  Auditikg  Coioottee 
1.  As  a  preliminary,  see  (1)  if  the  auditing  blank  is  filler'  out;  (2)  if 

the  books  are  balanced;  and  (3)  if  vouchers  accompanv  t'nc  :ci  trt.    If  any 

one  of  these  matters  has  not  been  aUcnUed  to,  do  not  audu  the  account, 
a.  The  prdiminary  inspecthm  being  satiafactofy,  next  dwde  off  tiie 

leceipta  and  odier  voucher*  with  the  correspomUng  entries  in  the  acconnt 

hooks. 

3.  Verify  the  correctness  of  the  balances  in  the  account  books. 

4.  .\fter  the  books  are  examined,  next  pass  to  the  report. 

0)  Note  that  the  upper  half  of  the  rqtort  is  merely  a  summary  taken 
from  Che  cadi  hook. 

d)  See  if  the  "cash  on  hand  at  laat  report*  in  the  prcicat  report  agrees 
with  cash  balance  in  the  previous  report 

f)  Next  examine  the  lower  half  of  the  report.  This  shows  hotv 
bosincas  ataada.   Under  "resources"  are  found  the  present  cash  on  hand. 
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and  all  that  can  be  tuned  into  cuh,  and  **tS3h  doe"  (invcntofy  U  not 

included). 

d)  Compare  the  "bills  due"  in  the  previous  report  with  the  present  and 
ask  for  the  necessary  hgures  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  present  state- 
ment In  tiila  conneetiaa  a  meniltenlilp  lift  and  a  ledger,  if  one  ia  kept* 
JiuuW  be  preaented* 

#)  Under  labilities"  is  found  "unpaid  bills."  The  corresponding  ledger 
accounts,  or  unreceipted  bills,  or  both,  riumld  be  ehown.  ' 

/)  Verify  balances. 

g)  Note  if  there  is  a  "present  worth"  or  a  "present  insolvency"  and 
make  the  report  read  accordingly. 

Jk)  Tbe  rqiort  being  correct^  aee  that  it  ia  in  ink  The  balancei  aboiild 
be  in  red  ink. 

i)  Finally  "O.  K."  the  report  at  the  bottom.  (New  members  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  should  refer  the  report  to  one  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers before  finally  accepting  it.) 

/)  Tbe  diaimian  of  Hbt  committee  wiU  take  diarge  of  all  reports  and 
in  doe  iime  will  submit  a  "report  of  tbe  Auditing  Committee"  to  Hnt 
Associated  Students. 

At  the  pf«sent  time  our  plan  is  working  success ftilly.  We 
find  some  individuals  not  inclined  to  follow  our  regulations, 
but  these  generally  give  us  little  trouble,  as  the  student  lK)dy 
now  realizes  that  the  Auditing  Committee  must  have  its  support. 

In  obser\'ing  the  practical  good  our  students  cret  futt  of 
this  work,  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  niaxim  that 
one  learns  to  do  by  doing. 

n  A  SCHOOL  CLEASING-HOUSE 

In  the  working  out  of  the  above  plan  of  auditmg  accounts, 
one  chief  aim  has  been  realized  \n  tiial  the  student  officers  have 
learned  to  attend  to  money  matters  in  a  business-like  way.  But 
tliese  officers  have  been  hindered  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  the  tardiness  of  the  students  at  large  in  paying  their  dues 
and  taxes.  Such  delay  is  to  be  expected  in  a  body  of  J50 
students,  where  the  one  collecting  lias  to  run  lus  chance  of  find- 
ing the  persons  he  wants  in  the  halls.  The  need  of  a  central 
meetiog-place  for  the  convenience  of  both  payees  and  payers 
heoomes  evideat 

A  more  f  midamental  problem  than  that  of  convenience  arises 
in  this  comwction.  While  no  student  should  be  forced*  either 
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by  the  laoilty  or  by  the  student  bcNlyt  to  enter  into  any  financial 
obUgation  in  oonnectioa  with  the  activities  of  the  school,  yet 
when  he  once  pledges  himself  in  this  respect  he  is  morally 
bound  to  live  iq»  to  his  contract  And  it  is  the  duty  and  tiie 
business  of  the  school  authorities  to  see  that  he  does  so.  Such 
hedges  are  considered  binding  in  civil  life;  why  not  in  oonnec- 
tioo  with  the  life  in  school?  A  specified  time  and  place  for 
redeeming  these  pledges  might  make  it  easier  for  the  student 
to  confonn  to  the  moral  and  business  standards  that  obtain  in 
the  larger  life  outside  tlie  school 

To  meet  these  needs  a  school  dearing-bouse  was  organised, 
the  rules  of  which  are  given  bdow. 

Clsauxg-Housb  or  thx  Associated  STt'DEMTs  or  rmc  Chioo  Stats  Nokmal 

School 

PTTRPO?R 

This  Clearing-House  is  instituted  to  provide  a  means  for  collecting  all 
taxes  and  dues  pledged  to  tlie  variuus  student  enterprises,  classes,  and 

aocictiet  ol  die  Stele  Nocmal  School  at  Osko, 

I.  The  Clearing-Hoose  shall  be  open  every  school  day  from  12:45  to 
12:55  on  Monday  from  2:40  to  2:50  p.m.,  and  on  other  days  from 

3:30  to  3:40  '.v.f  in  Room  A. 

s.  A  cashier  and  two  atiistaiit  ctahiert  shall  be  appointed  hy  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Students,  the  term  of  office  being  one-half  a  school- 
semester.  These  officials  shall  be  assisted  by  the  various  class  and  society 
treasurers  as  the  occasion  demands  and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  department  of  mathematics. 

3.  The  treaanren  of  the  i«rioiia  ciatsct  and  societies^  or  tfie  otherwise 
properly  constituted  persons,  shall  file  with  the  Clearing- House :  (a)  a  Itsl^ 
alphabetically  arranpeJ,  of  the  members  or  persons  that  pledge  themselves 
for  any  particular  dues  or  taxes,  who  mn?t  liquidate  all  such  indebtedness 
dttring  Qearing-Housc  hours:  {b)  a  receipt  book  containmg  the  receipts, 
alphabetically  arranged,  corresponding  to  the  namca  tiiat  appear  On  die  Ust 
The  receipts  should  be  made  ont  In  full  with  the  exception  of  the  datc^ 
fi4iidi  is  filled  m  by  the  Qearing-House.  One  receiptt  properly  itemiaed* 
may  include  more  than  one  tax  or  pledge.  The  name  of  the  dass  or 
society  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  cover  of  the  receipt  book. 

The  list  of  names  given  to  the  Clearing- House  should  be  written  on 
loolaeap^  one  aide  only*  widi  the  name  of  the  oitanisation  snbmittins  the 
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list,  the  name  of  its  treasurer,  and  the  date  when  filed,  wnttca  at  the  top, 
allowing  at  least  two  inches  top  margin. 

In  the  class  lists,  divide  the  space  on  the  right  of  the  list  of  names  into 
three  colnmsia.  Above  the  firH  write  *Auodated  Studeutif  Tax**  and  die 
amomit  Above  the  acoond  write  *'Claas  Tax"  and  the  anwant  Other 
organizations  need  i»rovide  bnt  one  oolnnm  widi  the  amount  of  the  indl- 
vidaal  tax  at  the  top. 

The  \tiriou.s  trf^n^nrers  should  keep  duplicate  lists  of  the  nnmes  placed 
on  file  and  from  iinic  to  time  check  up  payments  from  the  Qeanng-House 
VsHt,  diercbf  learning  who  are  delinquent  The  trcaiurert  should  remind  aaid 
deKnguenta  of  thdr  indebtedncn. 

4.  When  moQ^  la  paid  to  the  Gearing-House,  die  proper  amount  diall 
be  credited  to  the  names  on  the  list  and  receipts  given. 

f  Ml  money  received  by  the  ("learing-House  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Traming-School  Bank  each  day  immediately  upon  the  close  of  Clearing- 
Horne  honra. 

When  depoaittng  monegr  to  the  credit  of  any  organiaation,  die  Gearing- 
House  cashier  shall  make  out  deposit  slips  in  triplicate,  one  of  which  shall 

be  kept  hy  the  bank,  the  second  kept  by  the  Gearinfr-House  as  a  receipt,  ihe 
third  retained  by  the  Clearing-House  imtil  called  for  by  the  organization 
treasurer. 

d  The  various  class  and  society  treasurers  shall  draw  on  the  Training- 

School  Bank  for  all  money  due  them. 

These  officers  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  passbook  and 
check  book.  Thrv  ;-hould  from  time  to  time  obtain  from  the  Gearing- 
House  the  duplicate  deposit  slips  on  hie  and  have  the  Bank  give  credit  in 
die  paaiboolE. 

Pfesabooks  should  be  handed  to  die  Baidc  to  be  balanced  at  least  oooe  a 
nrandt   This  will  facilitate  matters  for  those  oigantaationa  rcpoftinv  to 

die  Auditing  Committee. 

7.  The  Gearing-House  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  various  riasce-!  rmd 
societies  should  urge  the  students  at  large  to  open  an  account  with  the 
Training-Sdioot  Bank  and  to  pay  in  the  Clcaring>Honse  by  mesns  of  ehedcs. 

The  Clearing-House  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  is  proving  a  convenience  to  the  students.  Those  in 
charge  get  some  business  practice,  and  even  the  students  who 
only  make  payments  learn  something  practical.  A  number  of 
students  did  not  realize  at  first  that  they  were  to  do  business. 
Now  and  then  a  few  forget  their  obligations,  but  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  has  access  to  the  lists  kept  on  file  tends  to  make 
our  experiment  a  success. 
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SUMMER  APPRENTICESHIP  IN  THE  BOSTON  HIGH 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


WINTHROP  TIRRELL 
Tht  High  Sdiool  of  ComoMne,  BtwKm 

In  the  School  Review  for  January,  loio,  Mr.  F.  V.  Thomj)- 
son,  former  head  master  of  the  Boston  Hi-ii  Scliool  of  Com- 
merce, referred  to  the  summer  employment  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  He  quoted  a  letter  which  had 
been  sent  nut  to  the  husuuvs  men  of  Boston  explaining  the 
purpt>.se  of  givnig  ilie  snninier  positions.  He  did  not  show 
in  a  (!et:ii?ed  way  the  resulus  secured  or  the  experience  gained  by 
tliis  plan,  li  IS  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  efiv^e  in  more  detail 
the  history,  results,  and  present  status  of  summer  work  by  the 
boys  of  the  school. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  in  1906.  the  school  has  tried  to 
keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  business  community. 
All  of  the  school  work  is  consciously  directed  toward  fitting 
boys  to  meet  actual  business  conditions.  The  plan  of  summer 
employment,  then,  is  not  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
school  work,  hut  merely  emphasizes  its  importance.  It  gives 
the  boys  a  chance  to  apply  what  they  huM-  learned,  through 
actual  husiiu  :-;s  cxpcriLuce.  Wiih  this  fact  in  tnuid,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son aiul  the  .\dvisory  Committee  of  business  men  devised  tlie 
plan  of  summer  apprenticeship  for  boys  of  the  second  and 
third-year  classes. 

So  long  as  the  school  was  small  it  was  possible  to  place  boys 
in  summer  positions  with  little  difficulty.  Much  attention  could 
be  given  to  the  individual  boy,  and  the  number  of  positions 
needed  was  not  laige.  For  the  past  two  jears.  however, 
incrta^ng  numbers  have  made  it  necessaiy  to  adopt  a  more  syste- 
matic plan  of  procedure.  The  difficulties  encountered  during  the 
summer  of  1909  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan: 

34 
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1)  To  ptcpatc  «nd  send  out  to  tlie  wtrrfMUti  of  Boitoo  a  circniar  letter 

outlining  our  apprenticeship  system  and  asking  their  co-operation. 

2)  To  follow  thit  op  with  a  aeries  of  peraonal  interviews  by  a  r^resen* . 
tative  of  the  school. 

3)  To  secure  definite  promises  of  tibree  hundred  positions  for  the  next 
snnmier  nodcr  Ihe  followtiig  conations: 

a)  EiMli  hof  to  receive  two  dollars  a  week.  If  he  pfovca  to  be  woitii 
mcrr,  hi^  pay  may  naturally  be  raised.  This  minimum  wage  limit  is  set  to 
Rive  the  boy  sufficient  money  to  buy  lunches  and  pay  car  fares.  It  will  also 
show  that  wages  are  a  minor  consideration,  and  that  the  real  end  is  jjractical 
business  experience.  f 

ft)  So  far  at  is  possSilc^  wtthoat  interfering  witli  iht  regular  routine 
c»f  hnsincss,  the  hoys  shall  be  assigned  work  titat  is  sulBdendy  varied  to  give 
tftem  opportunity  to  observe  several  phases  of  the  business. 

r)  Boys  shall  be  piven  a  definite  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school  in  securing  for  them  this  summer  employment.  They  shall  aiso  be 
told  some  of  the  things  (to  be  learned  by  consultation  with  business  men) 
Hat  dieir  experience  ought  to  teach  them. 

d)  The  circniar  letter  mentioned  above  shall  be  prepared  and  sent  out 
and  the  personal  interviews  shall  be  secured  during  the  winter  and  spring 
<Januar>'  v>  ^^^l^ch),  so  that  the  desired  number  of  positions  may  be  ob- 
tained before  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

The  IcUcr  mentioned  was  .sent  out  by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish, 
chainiian  of  the  i:,xeciitive  Committee  of  the  larger  Business 
Men's  Advisory  Committee,  and  was  as  follows : 

Deak  Sir:  The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  now  enterins  upon  the 
fourth  year  of  its  existence.  As  a  Boston  man,  you  undoubtedly  know  that 
tile  aim  of  Ae  tdmd  k  to  secure  eommerchd  efficient  in  its  graduates.  In 
pnrsoanee  of  this  end,  a  large  number  of  pupib  in  tiie  three  upper  classes 
hsvcv  in  the  past^  obtained  summer  employment  In  busfaiess  houses.  Last 
summer  65  per  cent  of  the  young  men  In  these  classes  were  so  employed. 
This  experience  forms  an  invaluable  part  of  the  business  training  which 
the  school  desires  to  give,  supplementmg,  as  it  does,  the  theoretical  teaching 
of  tiie  classroom. 

We  fed  that  die  results  thus  far  secured  are  highly  encouraghig;  but  we 
aim  to  increase  tiie  efidenqr  of  lUa  feature  of  our  woil^  by  forming  an  even 
closer  connection  than  now  exists  between  the  school  and  the  business  inter- 
CSts  of  the  citv 

Our  pbn  m  brief  is  as  follows:  We  lesirc  lU  -e:ure  three  hundred 
positions  for  summer  employment  at  a  nnnnnum  wage  ot  two  dollars  per 
wedk.  This  limit  is  set  to  give  the  boys  employed  sufficient  money  to  pay 
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car  fares  and  buy  hinchct.  It  is  not  essential  that  no  higher  pay  shall  b« 
received,  but  wages  are  a  minor  ocmudcritioii.  The  chief  aim  ia  to  give 
the  boys  business  experience. 

It  seems  to  us  that  two  or  three  summers  spent  in  a  positicm  of  this 
idnd  will  make  our  graduatei  madi  more  eflkknt  and  ready  for  immediate 
acryiee  with  any  Iwtiiiett  hooae^  We  Imow  of  no  ofher  way  in  wludi  the 
'  merchants  of  Boston  can  more  effectiTdy  show  their  interest  in  commercial 
education  and  at  the  same  time  insttre  the  opportunity  of  securing:  intelligent 
and  eflicieat  young  men  in  the  near  future,  than  by  agreeing  to  employ  boys 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  under  those  conditions  and  thus  partici- 
pating in  tiieir  devdopmeuL 

We  deiire  to  teenre  promise!  of  poiidona  for  next  tommer  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  rcpreientative  from  the  whool  will  call 
upon  you  in  the  near  future. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  receive  your  co-operation,  I  am 

Veiy  tnily  yours, 

ChainmH,  Bsfeuth$  CommiiUg 

In  deciding  to  whoin  these  letters  should  be  sent,  valuable 
assistance  was  received  from  several  members  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  men,  who  are  also  riiciiiixrs  of 
the  Busitiess  Men's  Advisory  Committee  mentioned  above, 
secured  a  list  of  linns  from  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  and 
checked  those  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  school  by  giving  stimmer  employment.  This  gave  a  list 
of  over  six  hundred  business  houses  which  could  be  taken  as  a 
field  in  which  to  work.  This  list  has  proved  very  helpful,  al 
though  as  yet  less  than  half  the  firms  have  been  visited. 

Each  week  beginning  about  January  a  dozen  letters  were 
sent  out  to  firms  chosen  from  the  list  A  teacher  from  the  school 
called  on  each  firm,  explained  the  plan,  and  secured  promises  of 
positions  for  the  summer.  In  this  way,  172  firms  were  visited 
between  Januaiy  and  May.  Of  these,  112  gave  favorable  replies 
to  the  representatives  of  the  school,  while  60  answers  were  un- 
favorable. This  does  not  mean  that  60  firms  were  hostile  to  the 
plan,  but  simply  that  the  nature  of  their  business  was  such  that 
they  were  unable  to  use  boys  during  the  summer.  In  nearly 
ail  cases  the  business  men  showed  a  real  interest  in  the  plan, 
and  promised  to  send  to  the  school  for  boys  if  it  should  be 
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possible  to  use  tlieiii.  Through  the  172  visits*  profnises  of  ap- 
proximately 220  positions  were  secured. 

It  then  l^ecame  necessary  to  find  boys  fitted  for  the  available 
places.  To  make  the  adjustment  of  demand  and  supply  as 
accurate  as  possible,  the  following  form  of  card  was  placed  in 
tiie  hands  of  members  of  the  second  and  third-year  classes : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE 

SUMMER  APPRENTICESHIP 

Every  boy  of  the  Second  a*:d  Third  Year  Chsses  is  expected  to  spend  at 
least  four  weeks  of  his  summer  vacation  as  an  employgg  M  a  busintu  hous* 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

I.  Hg  must  In  tmfficwaly  matW0  to  imdfrfaftr  Mck  worL 

A  #r#  Miwf  il0iw  a  mHtfttOory  schoct  rtccfi, 

S.  Ht  must  be  recommended  by  his  Room  Ttochtr, 

4.  He  will  take  with  him  to  the  business  house  a  summary  of  his  school 
record,  and  bring  back  to  the  school  a  summary  of  his  record  with  the  busi- 
tttss  house. 

5.  He  must  secure  kit  parents  signature  to  the  fottowmg  statement: 

I  hone  read  tht  afroiw  Elements  and  approu§  vf  my  sotCs  workmg  dw^ 

img  the  summer  of  19....  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

The  school  will  TRY  to  secure  boys  positions  in  the  kind  of  busiuess  for 
winch  they  express  a  preference,  but  does  not  guarantee  doing  so. 


Paeoufs  Siffuaimn 

SgB  one  (not  both)  of  the  following : 

(For  those  who  have  no  position  in  view  for  next  summer). 

I.  /  desire  to  secure  a  position  in  the   business  during 

Iks  commg  summsr. 

(F«r  Aote  who  huft  •  podtioii  in  vlev  for  aexk  nnniner). 

a.  /  koos  ssewrsd  a  position  in  the   fnuemu  folih  Uis 

 •.*•••*. Co.  /or  the  coming  summer. 

*  Pupits  Signature  

AUntt  

CUus  Affs  

As  will  be  rcadilv  seen,  this  card  gave  the  Employment 
Bureau  information  \\  In'di  enabled  it  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  lx>>s  io  positions.  In  case  a  boy  had  already 
secured  a  positi  on  liiniseif,  it  was  at  once  possible  to  add  the 
name  of  the  firm  employing  him  to  the  hst  of  co-operating  hrms 
mentioned  above. 
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Natiirnny  in  any  adjustment  such  as  this  some  shrinkage 
must  be  expeck  l  Promises  made  in  January  cannot  always  be 
carried  out  in  June.  Many  boys  depend  on  the  money  earned 
during  the  summer  to  pay  school  expenses  for  the  following 
year,  and  consequently  cannot  afford  to  accept  p  -iti  )ns  at  two 
dollars  a  week  for  the  sake  of  experience.  Neveriheless  the 
school  was  able  either  «Jirectly  or  indirectly  to  place  approxi- 
mately 190  hoys  in  summer  positions  last  year.  Besides  these 
56  found  places  for  themselves,  so  that  the  total  nuuiUrr  employed 
was  246.  i  his  statement  includes  the  present  three  upper  classes 
of  the  school.  In  the  two  highest  classes  the  figures  were  as 
follows :  working,  162  (63  per  cent)  ;  not  working,  97  (37  per 
cent ) . 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  should  be  given  regarding 
boys  listed  as  not  working.  In  nio«t  cases,  the  boy's  parents  did 
not  wish  him  to  work,  or  else  he  was  considered  too  immature. 
In  very  few  cases  were  boys  who  wished  to  work  unable  to 
secure  positions.  Of  course  the  school  could  not,  and  did  not 
desire  to,  force  a  boy  to  work  against  his  parents'  wishes. 

The  work  of  the  Employment  Bureau  in  securing  positions 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  second  and  third^year  dasses. 
It  was  f  otmd,  however,  that  many  firat'year  boys  secured  positions 
of  their  own  initiative.  In  eveiy  such  case  the  school  was  very 
glad  to  furnish  as  a  recommendation  a  summary  of  the  boy's 
school  record 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  card  shown  above,  every  boy 
was  expected  to  take  such  a  record  with  him  to  the  hosiness 
house.   The  following  form  of  letter  was  devised  for  this 

purpose: 

The  bearer  of  this  note   is  completuig 

,    his    year  as  a  student  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 

He  wishes  to  secure  a  positi<»i  with  your  firm  for  mfluiier  vroik  in  accord' 
aoce  with  the  AffptcadcaUp  Plui  t!fei4y  explained  to  ytm  bf  a  reprctenta- 
tire  of  the  ichooL 

His  school  record  is  as  foHovrs:   Conduct    Scholarship 


Co-operation 
Honesty  .... 


. . .  Industry 
Reliability  ., 


PoUtenest 
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I  liKwId  be  pteaied  to  kavt  joa  talk  witfi  the  beftrer  of  tfae  wOtt,  and  if 
joa  bdteve  that  he  hat  qoalitiea  wlUch  would  make  him  deairahle  tn  jroar 
employment  I  thould  be  glad  to  have  you  give  him  an  opportunity. 

Additional  information  concenaiof  the  boy  will  be  lunuabed  shoukl  yoa 
have  specific  queationa  in  mind. 

Very  truly  yonra» 
H§ad  MusNr,  High  Sehool  ef  Commtnt 

The  facts  necessary  to  fill  out  the  letter  are  obtained  from 
the  boy's  "character  card.**  This  card,  shown  below,  is  kijit 
on  file  in  the  school  office  and  is  filled  out  three  times  each  year 
by  the  teacher  in  whose  room  the  tx>y  sits.  The  boys  know 
that  these  "character  cards"  form  the  basis  of  their  recommen- 
dations. This  form  of  card  is  intended  to  cover  those  points 
which  most  directly  interest  business  men  in  their  choice  of 
employment,  and  was  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Committee : 

Year  1909  Tf.achkr  Wzn.  Jones  HlBH  School  or  Coumxftcs 

Name    Dot,  John 


Conduct  Good 

Fair 

Sck^larskif  Fair 

Only  passable, 

PawBaWf, 

could  be  better 

could  be  better 

Punctuatiiy  Excellent 

Excellent 

E.xcellent 

.1  ttr^idance  F.xcellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Athletics   No  evidence 

None 

None 

None 

Wantnc 

PcptOarUy  Good 

Good 

Wanting 

Co-operation  Tan 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Personal  Appearance  Pleasing 

OK 

Plea  sing- 

Health  Excellent 

Excellent 

Excel  lent 

F^HUneu  Good 

Good 

Good 

OK 

OK 

RMaUy  Good 

Unrdiable 

Not  Good 

Anuther  feature  of  the  plan  aiiopted  this  year  is  the  record 
of  efficiency  which  the  boy  is  expected  to  bring  back  from  his 
simimer  position.  This  is  permanently  filed  in  the  Employment 
Bureau.  It  is  printed  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  card  which 
shows  the  line  of  business  a  boy  wishes  to  enter,  and  is  iiiied 
out  by  his  employer. 
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RECORD  OF  EFFIQENCY  FOR  SUMMER  OF  19.... 
FUki  out  by  

Oficht  pMUitm  

Firm  Nam*  *...• 

Date   

A.— Excellent.       B.— Good.       C— Fair.  D^Poor« 


Responsibility,   i.  Working  well  without  suptrvision. 

2.  Working  fof  results. 
IMakn,   I.  Energy  in  going  akiod  and  dob^  iMngt  ahnt. 

9.  Ability  to  mott  omorgtmiot, 
Aeeurocy.  I.  Makinff  fm  mistakes. 

2.  Doing  work  neatly  and  thoroughly, 
Co-ofcraiion.   Ability  to  work  well  with  others. 
Appearance.   Good  taste  in  dress  and  tnanner. 

The  mtereBt  shown  by  the  boys  in  returning  good  efiicienqr 
records  shows  that  this  check  on  the  summer's  woric  has  a 
definite  value. 

The  results  of  the  plan  thus  far  are  decidedly  gratifying. 
Many  business  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  sdiool  and  Its 
aims  have  become  interested  and  ready  to  cooperate  by  giving 
the  practical  experience  so  necessary  to  supplement  any  theo- 
retical business  training.  Many  who  were  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  temporary  employees  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  employ  permanently  the  boys  who  worked  for  them  last  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  they  are  graduated  from  the  school.  One 
firm  is  employing  ten  boys  from  the  graduating  class  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  a  direct  result  of  the  good  work  done  by 
one  boy  last  summer. 

The  boys  themselves  feel  that  they  have  gained  valuable 
experience,  and  realize  that  their  good  or  bad  record  help?  or 
injures  llie  reputation  of  the  school,  T!iey  also  realize  that 
their  chances  of  securing  desirable  places  on  graduation  are 
materially  increased  by  good  records  in  summer  employment  and 
correspondingly  injured  by  poor  ones. 

There  arc  several  difficulties  attending  the  carryincr  out  of 
tlie  plan.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  many  buisiness  men 
that  they  will  gain  by  co-operating  with  the  school.   As  time 
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goe?  on,  this  should  become  easier,  because  the  testimony  of 
otlier  t)usine«;<^  men  will  carry  more  weight  than  the  opinion  of 
teachers.  Sc( on  l,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  promises  of  positions 
far  enough  ahead  so  that  definite  plans  can  lie  made  for  filhng 
them.  The  average  business  man  is  unwilling  to  promise  in 
February  to  employ  boys  in  July,  Ixcause  he  cannot  tell  uliat 
the  condition  of  his  business  will  be  at  that  time.  There  are 
also  numerous  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  boys  suitable 
and  willing  to  fill  available  positions. 

The  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  that  the  two  dollars 
a  week  iiinuinuin  wage  is  noL  an  esjKicially  valuable  feature  of 
the  plan.  Most  business  men  prefer  to  pay  what  the  boy  is 
worth,  and  this  also  gives  the  boy  an  incentive  to  do  better 
work  to  increase  his  wages. 

The  personal  visits  to  business  houses  by  representatives  of 
the  school  have  been  of  distinct  advantage.  Even  where  no 
poBitioiis  were  secured,  the  busiiiess  men  expressed  an  interest 
in  tbe  sdiool,  and  have  in  a  noniber  of  cases  given  permanent 
employment  to  graduates. 

During  tiie  present  wmter  and  spring  our  intention  is  to 
reach  by  ktter  those  firms  which  employed  boys  last  summer^ 
and  to  extend  our  list  of  co-operating  firms  by  personal  visits. 
Other  changes  and  improvements  will  probably  be  made.  One 
member  of  the  Business  Men's  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
delegated  to  act  as  special  adviser  in  the  matter  of  summer 
employment  and  his  suggestions  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
hdpfid. 

The  vahie  of  such  a  plan  must  of  course  be  measured  by 
its  rcsuHs.  If  the  experience  of  the  Boston  High  School  of 
Commerce  furnishes  any  criterion,  the  plan  is  certainly  well  worth 
while. 

In  any  large  city  where  the  business  men  are  far-sighted 
enougfa  to  recognise  their  own  interests  and  public-spirited 
enoiigh  to  oo-operate  with  the  schools  some  such  plan  of  em- 
ployment can  be  successfully  carried  out  Our  experience  indi- 
cates that  this  feature  of  the  school's  activity  is  destined  to 
become  more  important  with  each  succeeding  year. 
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STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 

At  the  outset  1  wish  to  distin^sh  between  vocational  place- 
ment and  vocadonal  gtiidance.  By  vocational  placement  I  mean 
fitting  a  job  to  die  attainments  that  a  boy  now  has.  By  voca- 
tional guidance  I  mean  fitting  a  boy  to  a  job  that  he  will  at  some 
future  time  be  able  to  fill,  if  he  follows  the  course  of  instrnctioa 
outlined  by  his  vocational  adviser.  Vocational  placement  finds 
,  a  job  now  better  fitted  to  the  boy's  present  attainments  than  he 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  find.  Vocational  guidance  fits  the 
boy  for  a  better  job  in  the  future  by  training  the  boy  along  the 
lines  of  his  greatest  aptitudes  and  opportunities.  Both  consider 
the  boy's  abilities ;  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  pos- 
sible present  use  of  them;  the  other  with  a  view  to  g^iving  them 
additional  development,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  future  a  still 
greater  use  of  them.  It  is  this  latter  phase  of  vocational  guid- 
ance that  is  discussed  here. 

Educational  methods  and  educational  machinery  arc  benig 
ovcrhnnled  in  the  li.^ht  of  a  new  purpose,  namely,  the  more 
specilic  preparation  of  pupils  for  particular  vocations  in  life. 
The  most  important  immediate  elTcct  of  the  movement  for  in- 
dustrial education  has  been  to  move  forward  suddenly  the  time 
of  choice,  and  it  is  this  necessity  to  choose  early  a  definite  career 
that  renders  desirable  a  consideration  of  vocational  direction. 

The  schools  of  the  past  have  presented  the  same  tyi>c  of  edu- 
cation for  all  pupils,  and  vocational  direction  consisted  mainly 
in  advising  a  boy  to  take  or  not  to  take  additional  education. 
But  undar  the  new  conditions,  vocational  direction  will  not  only 
be  Goacenied  with  advising  a  boy  to  take  addttional  education, 
but  with  deciding  what  particular  kind  of  additional  education 

*  Read  at  the  First  National  Confercoce  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Boston. 
November,  1910. 
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he  should  t:il  c  n  order  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  himself  and 
to  the  comirmiiity. 

Formerly,  a  teacher  might  with  a  clear  conscience  advise  a 
boy  to  take  a  hig^h-school  course  or  go  to  college  even  to  prepare 
for  medicine  or  law,  for  the  education  offered  in  h\^h  ochool  or 
college  was  so  general  in  character  and  so  wide  of  application 
that,  whatever  the  boy's  future  vocation,  he  was  almost  sure  to 
succeed  better  in  it  because  of  his  extended  training.  Fisrther- 
iDore,  the  final  entry  into  the  medical  school  or  the  law  sdiool 
came  at  so  late  a  date  that  any  change  of  interest  or  error  in  the 
estimate  of  the  boy's  ahility  had  time  to  show  itself.  But  he 
who  in  these  days  of  special  education  advises  a  boy  to  enter 
some  particular  trade  and  selects  for  him  a  course  of  study 
restricted  to  the  practical  elements  of  that  trade  may  not  give 
advice  lightly,  for  the  possibilities  of  error  are  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold^ while  the  possibilities  of  correcting  an  error,  if  made 
are  almost  nou'^xtstent 

The  new  element  in  the  situation  and  the  one  that  catises  the 
chief  difBcutty,  because  of  the  establishment  of  specific  indus- 
trial schools,  is  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  industrial  education 
is  to  prepare  for  a  specific  end,  and  in  order  to  be  valuable  and  % 
effective  to  that  end  it  must  be  restnctivc  in  nature.  Cultural 
education  is  criticized  because,  though  good,  it  is  not  good  for 
anything  partictdar,  while  industrial  education  is  praised  be> 
cause  it  is  not  only  good,  but  good  for  something.  When  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  advice,  however, 
the  chief  trouble  is  that  industrial  education,  though  good  for 
something,  is  only  good  for  some  arte  thing,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  ?ncrceds,  it  limits  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  received  it  the 
possibility  of  success  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor.  He  who 
enters  upon  a  successful  industrial  training,  especially  of  the 
lower  and  more  i)c(  ific  tv|>e.  becomes  by  that  very  education 
less  fitted  for  entrance  upon  a  (iilferent  work."  In  case  events 
show  that  tlie  boy  is  not  qualified  for  the  work  selected,  there 
IS  little  opportunity  to  correct  the  error.  To  advise  a  boy  to 
take  up  a  restrictive  educational  course  is  a  matter  requiring 
much  graver  consideration  than  to  advise  him  to  take  a  non- 
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restrictive  course,  and  vocational  direction,  therefore,  attains  an 
importance  that  it  has  not  hitherto  had. 

The  chief  niotto  of  vocational  direction  in  the  past  has  been, 
"Aim  at  the  highest."  There  are  those  who  call  our  present 
educational  system  a  failure  on  the  ground  thai  \\c  liave  at- 
tempted to  educate  every  boy  to  become  a  president  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  man  who  should  seriously  criticize  the 
school  for  stating  as  its  aim  the  education  of  presidents  would 
fail  to  recognize  fhat  the  statement  is  but  the  embodiment  of 
the  general  principle  fhat  eveiy  boy  shall  have  the  incentive  and 
the  opportunity  to  reach  the  highest  devetopment  of  which  he  is 
capable.  It  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  when  American  educsr 
tion  ceases  to  encourage  everyone  to  take  active  part  in  demo- 
cratic citizenship  and  to  fed  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
render  public  service.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  intellectual 
superiority  has  received  greater  recognition  in  the  schools  than 
mechanical  skill;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  difference  has 
existed  in  the  world  at  kirge»  and  that  it  will  probably  continue 
to  exist. 

Today  we  face  a  new  situation.  The  demand  for  more 
skilful  workmen  is  upon  us»  and  the  people  are  asking  the 
schools  to  solve  the  question.  What  I  want  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind,  however,  is  that  this  ottght  not  to  be  a  demand  for  a 
^stUute  education  but  for  a  supplementary  education;  that 
the  error  of  the  school  in  the  past  in  pointing  every  pupil 
toward  academic  callings  would  be  even  wofse  repeated,  if  it 
should  now  attempt  to  place  every  boy  in  a  mechanical  trade. 

There  is  less  danger  to  society  from  men  who  have  aimed 
high  and  failed  because  of  their  own  lack  of  ability  than  there  is 
from  able  and  ambitious  men  who  writhe  under  an  apparently 
iinjn^t  (iiscrimiTintion  of  society  that  g'ives  greater  rewards  tO 
other  men  naturally  no  more  richly  endowed. 

But  whether  we  favor  or  disapprove,  it  seems  evident  that 
industrial  education  will  go  forward  and  that  in  the  larger 
cities,  at  least,  separate  schools  will  undoubtetih,  be  established, 
wherein  each  class  of  pupils  may  receive  whatever  type  of  ele- 
mentary nidustrial  instruction  the  combined  wisdcm  of  the  citi- 
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aens,  tbe  school  committee,  and  the  teachers  determine  to  be  best 
stated  to  the  pmpose  in  hand.  The  introduction  of  separate 
schools  will  bring  upon  the  American  people  a  new  and  serious 
problem,  namdy,  the  necessity  of  an  early  choice  of  a  vocation* 
Reliable  information  and  competent  advice  must  be  furnished, 
both  to  children  and  to  adults,  showing  what  vocations  are  open 
to  children,  what  conditions  prevail  in  each,  and  what  the  re- 
wards of  success  may  be. 

In  view  of  these  needs,  we  have  been  endeavoring  in  Boston 
to  establish  vocational  direction  on  a  satisfactofy  foundation. 
I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  has  been  attempted. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  a  group  of  liberal-minded  men 
and  women  through  whose  generosity  the  Vocation  Bureau  has 
been  established  and  maintained.  The  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee has  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and 
the  director  of  this  Bureau  lias  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Vocation  Direction  Committer'  if  the  PubHc  Schools — a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  supenntcndt-nt  and  consisting  uf  mas- 
ters and  submasters  in  the  Boston  Schools.  Among  ihe  many 
activities  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  I  mention  three;  first,  the  | 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  trades  and  businesses  of 
Boston.  The  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  prepare  material  for  the 
use  of  pupils,  parents,  and  vocational  counselors  that  will  fur- 
nish the  best  available  information  with  reference  to  the  voca- 
iK>iial  opportunities  that  exist  in  Boston.  Second,  the  vocation 
Bureau  is  conducting  in  one  of  the  public-school  buildings  a 
school  for  vocational  counselors  wherein  teachers  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  important  work  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  better  performance  of  their  important  tasks. 
Third,  the  Vocation  Bureau  has  brought  about  a  oo-operation  j 
of  effort  whereby  various  oiganizations  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form needed  services  without  duplication  of  effort 

An  important  part  of  the  question  of  vocational  selection  is 
the  amount  of  interest  and  attention  that  parents  must  give. 
To  this  problem  of  arousing  an  mterest  in  parents,  the  School 
and  Home  Association  has  agreed  to  devote  especial  attention. 
By  means  of  discussions  before  the  Parents'  Associations  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  this  society  will  be  abk  to  do  mach  to 
create  a  widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  problem. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  accurate  information  be  gathered 
with  reference  to  the  specific  instruction  offered  in  day  and  even- 
ing schools  both  public  and  private.  Tlie  Women's  Municipal 
League  has  undertaken  to  collect  this  information  and  to  set  it 
forth  definitely  and  concisely  in  the  form  of  printed  charts. 

To  the  work  of  giving  vocational  advice  to  girls  who  have 
left  school,  the  Girk'  Trade  Education  League  will  give  special 
attention. 

In  the  schools  themselves  many  things  have  been  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committeeon  Vocational  Direction,  chief  among 
which  is  the  appointment  in  each  high  school  and  elementary 
school  of  one  or  more  vocational  counselors.  These  counsdors 
have  been  selected  by  the  principals  with  reference  to  their  inter- 
est  in  the  work  of  vocational  direction,  their  skill  in  determining 
the  abilities  and  possibilities  of  the  children,  'and  their  willing- 
ness to  devote  extra  time  to  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
themselves  for  the  successful  performance  of  their  duties.  Meet- 
ings of  diese  counselors  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis^ 
cttsnng  the  problems  of  vocational  direction  and  considering 
how  best  to  minimize  its  dangers  and  increase  its  beneficial  re- 
sults. Most  of  them  are  now  taking  a  course  of  instruction 
arranged  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  wherein  they  may  be  even 
more  efficiently  prepared  for  the  work  of  directing:  pupils  wisely. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  work  of  these  vocational  counselors  the 
following  will  serve: 

Last  June  twice  as  mnti  -  elementary-school  graduates  as 
could  be  admitted  elected  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Hitherto  when  similar  con- 
ditions have  arisen  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  the  half  that 
could  be  admitted  either  by  lot  or  on  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
This  year  the  existence  of  the  vocational  counselors  rendered 
possible  a  different  and  a  better  procedure.  The  principal  of 
each  elementary  school  was  sent  n  li^t  nf  the  boys  in  his  school 
who  had  applied  f'^r  ridrnission  to  Ihr  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  statement  that  only  half  could  be  admitted. 
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The  request  was  made  tliat  the  vocational  cotmsdor  of  the  school 
select  diat  half.  The  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
meroe  met  the  vocational  counselors,  explained  the  special  work 
done  in  that  school,  and  outlined  the  qualities  that  a  boy  must 
possess  ui  order  to  succeed  therein.  The  vocational  counselors 
tiien  approached  the  question  of  choosing  the  boys  to  be  ad- 
mitted, having  on  the  one  hand  some  knowledge  of  the  special 
qualities  needed  in  diat  particular  school,  and,  on  &e  other  hand, 
a  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  boy  as  shown  by 
his  work  In  tiie  elementary  school.  The  boys  chosen  by  the 
vocational  counselors  were  then  admitted.  A  similar  course 
was  pursued  with  girls  for  the  High  Sdbool  of  Practical  Arts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  process  of  selection  has  brought  into 
these  schools  a  higher  percentage  of  pupils  fitted  to  do  the  work 
therein  than  could  have  been  secured  by  either  of  the  methods 
previously  pursued. 

Somewhat  different  and  less  difficult  than  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  school  is  the  work  done  in  specific  vocational  schools, 
as  ilhistrated  in  the  High  School  of  Commer^  and  the  Trade 
School  for  Gir!^, 

Since  tlie  High  School  of  Commerce  was  m  qanized  in  1906 
systematic  instruction  has  been  civen  witli  i\  tcrence  to  existing 
business  opportunities  and  tiie  possibilities  of  eacb.  Carefully 
prepared  courses  of  lectures,  based  on  accurate  investigations  of 
conditions  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  have  been  [k  rented  each 
year.  The  whole  atmc/sphere  of  the  school  has  been  permeated 
witli  the  idea  of  cboosing  wisely  some  particular  business.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  fit  the  boy  for  a  commercial 
career,  but  to  find  that  particular  commercial  career  in  w  hich  be 
gives  promise  of  the  greatest  progress.  In  order  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  fitting  each  boy  to  his  business  a  system  of  summer 
apprenticeship  has  been  established.  Prior  to  the  summer  vacation 
m  1909,  and  again  in  19 10,  the  School  Committee  appointed  a 
man  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of  finding  emptoyment  for  tiie 
high-school  boys  during  the  summer  in  the  business  houses  of 
tiie  dty.  The  business  men  have  co-operated  heartily  in  the  plan. 
They  agree  to  ghre  the  boys  the  best  possible  chance  to  obtain  a 
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knowledge  of  the  business  and  demonstrate  their  own  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  it.  In  particular,  they  agree  not  to  hire  the  boy 
after  school  opens  in  September,  even  though  he  has  shown 
special  aptitude  for  the  work  in  hand.  By  this  means  the  busi- 
ness men  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the 
school,  the  school  appreciates  more  thoroughly  the  demands  made 
upon  the  boys  who  enter  business,  and  the  boys  obtain  some 
insight  into  Uie  relation  of  their  school  tasks  to  their  life  work. 

In  die  Trade  School  for  Girls  provision  is  made  for  a  voca- 
HomU  assistani  for  each  hundred  girls.  The  school  teaches  cer- 
tain trades  and  the  vocational  assistant  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  conditions  existing  in  these  trades,  in  order  to 
enable  the  school  to  adapt  its  course  to  the  exact  needs  of  bust- 
ness,  and  to  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  avail- 
able for  use  of  parents  and  pupils. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  vocational  assistant  to  secure  positions 
for  graduates,  and  in  this  sense  she  conducts  an  employment 
bureau,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  she  knows  both 
the  conditions  in  the  trade  and  the  qualifications  of  the  par- 
ticular girls,  and,  therefore,  endeavors  not  merely  to  find  a  place 
for  the  girl,  but  a  place  where  she  will  succeed.  The  work  of  the 
vocational  assistant*  however,  but  begins  with  finding  a  place  for 
the  girl.  It  is  success  that  counts,  and  the  vocational  assistant 
is  to  keep  track  of  her  girls,  know  which  ones  succeed,  and  more 
especially  which  ones  fail,  and  why  they  fail;  to  find  for  those 
who  fail  other  places  better  suited  to  their  abilities,  or  perchance 
ad\ise  them  to  return  to  school  until  ibey  reach  a  degree  of 
proficiency  that  will  enable  them  to  retain  a  position  once 
obtained 

On  the  moral  side  also  the  vocational  assistant  will  have 
great  effect.  Before  the  girl  leaves  school,  it  is  hoped  that  surb 
a  mutual  relation  of  confirk  uce  and  friendship  will  be  establi  li'.d 
that  anv  girl  who  finds  herself  at  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  wiiere 
CC11I111  IIS  are  imjiroper,  will  rciK)rt  promptly  to  the  vocational 
assistant,  with  the  result  that  the  girl  will  be  placed  in  another 
position,  and  that  no  more  girls  will  be  sent  to  the  shop  or 
factory  complained  of  until  conditions  are  improved.  When  per- 
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chance  a  girt  is  placed  m  a  position  In  wMdi  she  cannot  advance 
or  from  which  is  discharged,  the  vocatioQal  assistant  should 
be  on  hand  to  encourage  and  assist,  to  tide  the  girl  over  immedi- 
ate difficulty,  and  to  Imd  some  other  work  wherein  there  is 
greater  prospect  of  earning  a  living  wage. 

In  both  of  these  schools  it  wOl  be  observed  diat  the  problem 
is  that  of  selecting  a  particular  business  or  trade  within  a  com- 
parativety  limited  range  from  which  the  pupil,  by  entering  tiie 
school,  has  elected  to  choose.  Much  broader  and  far  more 
difficult  is  the  task  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  a  boy  or  girl 
should  go,  or  the  calling  that  he  should  enter  on  leaving  a  school 
that  has  given  hun  only  general  preparatioa  It  is  in  this  fidd 
that  vocational  direction  will  be  most  necessary. 

To  secure  information  that  is  accurate  is  comparatively  easy, 

but  to  give  advice  that  is  wise  with  reference  to  selecting  a  life   . 

calling  is  most  difficult.  He  who  gives  advice  must  know  #  -y^ 
not  only  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  trades,  businesses,  '  ^'-'^ 
and  professions,  but  also  the  specific  requirements  for  success 
in  each.  To  determine  what  call  in  its  ^vc  greatest  financial  re- 
turns and  to  advise  all  pupils  to  seek  those  callings  would  be  to 
ignore  the  clement  that  will  make  advice  valuable,  namely,  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  tastes,  tendencies,  and  abilities  of 
the  ptipil*;,  in  order  that  each  pupil  may  be  advised  to  select  a 
calling  in  which  the  requirements  for  success  are  such  that  he 
may  have  reasonable  expectation  of  meeting  them.  The  voca- 
tional adviser  must  know  business,  to  be  sure,  but  be  has  much 
greater  need  to  know  boys. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  investigation 
must  be  made  before  any  form  of  vocational  advice  can  have  any 
substantial  and  reliable  scientific  foundation.  Outside  of  such 
dements  as  courtesy,  tact,  perseverance,  courage,  honesty,  and 
the  like,  the  factors  that  are  really  essential  in  any  single  busi- 
ness are  as  yet  undetermined-  The  extent  to  which  success  in 
each  calling  depends  upon  the  strength  or  accuracy  of  muscular 
reaction,  upon  the  pertinacity  and  rapidity  of  mental  asso-  y 
ciations,  or  upon  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  lines  of  mental  and  ( 
motor  activity,  still  waits  solution  in  the  laboratory  of  the  experi-  i 
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mental  psychologist.  More  difficult  still  is  the  determination  of 
the  exact  qualifications  of  each  particular  boy;  impossible,  in 

^  fact,  under  any  system  of  investigation  that  now  exists  or  is 
likely  to  exist  nn  lcr  conditions  that  will  be  readily  applicable  to 
thousands  of  children  annually.  When  to  these  difficulties  is 
added  that  of  determining:  now  with  a  boy  in  the  adolescent 
period  of  rapid  and  turbulent  change  what  will  be  his  domi- 
nant, permanent  characteristics  when  he  has  readied  manhood, 
it  becomes  clear  that  even  under  the  most  careful  guidance,  the 
giving  of  vocational  advice  must  still  remain  in  tiic  realm  of  the 
uncertain  and  problematical. 

To  give  advice  as  to  selection  of  a  life  work  must  remain 
for  the  most  part  an  appreciative  art  rather  than  an  exact 
science.  It  win  depend  upon  those  attitudes  of  mind  that  are 
appreciative  and  interptctative,^  rather  than  upon  those  which 
'are  analytical  ancfscieimilic.  Both  the  parent  and  the  expert  voca- 
tional adviser  are  likdy  to  be  in  error;  the  parent  because  he  is 
too  near  the  life  of  the  boy»  knows  him  too  intimately,  loves  him 
too  well,  and  is  too  strongly  prejudiced  in  his  favor  and  too 
prone  to  exaggerate  both  his  minor  faults  and  his  minor  vir- 
tues, to  enable  htm  to  judge  with  all  wisdom  as  to  the  present 
oonditkm  or  future  promise  of  his  child;  the  psychological  expert 
because  he  is  too  far  from  the  child,  too  unacquainted  with  his 
attitudes  of  mind,  his  reactions  under  the  stress  and  irritations 
of  life  conditions,  too  remote  to  receive  the  shy  confidences  of 

I  a  fleeting  moment  when  the  child  lifts  but  for  a  second  the  veil 
that  covers  many  latent  possibilities.  Between  the  parent  and 
the  eaqiert  adviser,  however,  is  the  teacher,  who  possesses  or 
should  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  little  use  for  expert  vocational  advice,  but 
merely  to  emphasize  that  its  greatest  work  must  be  done  by  utiliz- 
ing as  its  agents  those  who  now  furnish,  and  who  will  oontiniie 
to  furnish,  ideals,  incentives,  and  directions  to  a  majority  of  all 
the  pupils  in  school. 
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VCXIATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  PUBUC  EDUCATION 

PAUL  H.  HAN  US 

At  the  First  National  Conference  on  Vocatioiial  Guidance 
fadd  in  Boston  under  the  joint  auspices  of  die  Boston  Vocation 
Buieau  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
15  and  16,  1910,  several  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance. 
Forty-five  cities  sent  delegates,  including  cities  as  wid^  9tp9r 
rated  as  New  York*  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  apparent  that  the  problems  of  systematic  voca- 
tional  guidance  are  attracting  the  attention  their  importance 
deserves. 

These  problems  are,  of  course,  not  new.    But  organization 

for  systematic  attention  to  them  is  very  recent.  It  has  been 
stimulated  hv  and  is  naturally  associated  with  three  important 
contemporary  tendencies  in  public  education.  These  tendencies 
are  really  only  different  phases  of  one  comprehensive  movement 
for  approximating  more  closely  our  democratic  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual welfare  and  social  progress.  They  are:  the  sa fef?uarding 
and  promotion  of  bodilv  health  and  vigor,  by  an  important  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  school  hygiene  and 
physical  training  in  our  scho  ol'^:  the  progressive  eslabiishment  of 
public  vocational  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade, 
that  is,  of  vocational  schools  other  than  professional  schools, 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all  who  work  in  industry,  agri- 
culiu.-^e,  or  commerce;  and  a  widespr^d  effort  to  make  the  non- 
vocational  schools  we  already  ha\c,  of  every  grade  and  kind, 
more  vital — that  is,  to  make  the  pupil's  school  life  so  significant  a 
part  of  his  whole  life  that  it  shall  be  and  remain  a  guiding  force, 
no  matter  at  what  point  his  school  life  must  dose. 

The  incieased  attention  to  bodily  health  and  strength  in 
school  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  awakened  public  bterest 
m  physical  welfare  not  merely  for  its  own  sake  but  also  as  one 
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of  our  most  important  social  resources.  Quite  apart  from  the 
miser}'  ill-health  or  physical  weakness  usually  entails,  it  is  clear 
that  economic  efficiency  depends  on  health;  hence  tlie  boards  of 
health,  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  school  meals  for  the 
needy,  open-air  schools,  supervised  play,  and  public  playgrounds. 

The  establiihiiient  of  eleniciilary  and  secondary  schools  at 
public  expense  for  the  training  of  workers  in  our  industries,  on 
our  farms,  and  in  commerce  is  Mial  ing  decided  progress.  Through 
out  the  country  such  schools  arc  being  discussed  or  are  already 
actually  established.  Notably  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  in  some  of  the  western  states,  the  state  is  lend- 
ing its  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  and  in  each  of 
these  states  public  schools  founded  within  the  last  five  years  are 
in  operation ;  similar  schools  founded  by  philanthropic  and  other 
agencies  have  rendered  important  service  for  years  past  Oocap 
sionally,  alao^  some  large  industrial  or  commercial  establishments 
have  |>rovided  tliemsdves  widi  schoob  for  the  trainiiig  of  the 
workers  they  need.  All  sticfa  schools— schools  of  commerce,  of 
industry,  of  agriculture,  whether  day  schools,  part-time  sdiools, 
day  or  evening  continuation  schools — are  a  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  increasing  economic  efficiency,  without  which  indi* 
vidual  welfare  and  social  progress  are  impossible. 

The  demand  for  ptibUc  vocatiofuil  schools  would  not  have 
arisen  if  the  existing  public  schools  had  supplied  it  It  was 
.  believed,  and  by  some  persons  it  is  still  believed,  that  satisfactory 
C  vocational  training  can  be  provided  by  the  traditional  public 
schools,  although  this  possibility  is  widely  questioned;  and  many 
experiments  are  now  under  way  to  test  this  question.  These 
experiments  will  be  watched  with  care,  as  the  vocational  schools 
will  be.  In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  have  had  the  eaqierience 
we  need  to  enaUe  us  to  decide  as  to  their  intrinsic  and  relative 
value. 

Such  an  examination  of  the  aims  and  woric  of  the  traditional 
public  schools  is  by  no  means  new ;  it  is  in  fact  perennial ;  but  the 
recent  and  contemporary  interest  in  vocational  education  has 
reinforced  it  Hence  the  third  marked  tendency  in  educational 
activity  today— an  effort  to  make  the  school  a  more  effective 
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factor  in  shaping  the  pupil's  career.  While  enabling  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  spiritual  and  the  institutional  (political)  resources 
and  problems  of  our  age,  it  should  also  render  him  responsive  to 
(wr  economic  resources  and  problems,  and  in  particular  bring 
home  to  him  the  inqwrtanoe  and  the  dignity  of  woti  of  all  kinds 
as  the  foundation  of  all  individual  and  soda!  wdfate. 

This  involves  a  reorganizatioa  of  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
struction, of  the  teaching,  and  of  the  management  of  the  pupils. 
Each  study  is  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  to  be  a  bit  of  organized  N 
human  experience,  and  his  mastery  of  it  is  to  result  in  the  power  • 
to  be  an  effective  participator  and  not  mereiy  a  spectator  in  the 
irorid's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  the  management  or  discipline  ^ 
of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupil  progressively  responsive  to  his 
duties  as  well  as  to  his  privileges.  At  the  outset  he  is  completely 
dependent  on  his  parents  and  teachers  for  moral  insist  and 
guidance^  but  as  his  insight  into  his  privileges  and  responsibilities 
devdops  he  must  shi^  his  conduct  in  harmony  therewith,  and 
do  this  more  and  more  by  his  own  volition.  It  is  the  special  task 
of  the  school  to  insure  ^s  result  by  the  wisest  discipline  it  can 
devise — ^by  incentives  and  deterrents  tet»  so  far  as  possible^  are 
Men  by  the  pupil  to  possess  a  progressive  and  a  permanent  value. 
In  a  word,  the  demand  today  is  to  make  culture  dynamic,  not 
static — to  make  it  not  merely  the  valued  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  means  of  promoting  his  bodily  health  and  his  inteUi- 
gence,  but  also  to  shape  his  character,  to  make  him  a  living  forc« 
in  the  economic,  political,  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  social 
whole  of  which  he  is  a  part — to  enable  him  to  do  this,  as  has 
been  said,  not  merely  as  "preparation  for  life"  later  on,  but  as 
life  itself,  so  far  as  he  can  iinder^Jtand  it ;  to  mnke  the  school  that 
part  of  the  pupil's  life  at  the  lime  which  makes  all  of  it,  then 
and  tiiereafter,  more  sigiiincnnt  and  vrilnable. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  cuntcntion  that  the  work  of  the 
school  shall  be  more  vital,  and  of  the  effort  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
clear  that  with  this  tendency  well  established  in  the  schools  the 
question  of  vocational  guidance  is  a  pressing  question.  Where 
this  tendency  is  not  yet  marked,  vocational  guidance  is  equally 
essential,  for  there  the  pupil  is  likely  to  be  quite  helpless  when 
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he  makes  the  transition  from  school  to  vocation — a  momentous 
transitioii  indeed  This  transition  cannot  be  safe  unless  the 
choke  of  the  pupil's  Hfe^areer  is  deliberate.  Even  then  mis- 
takes will  be  made,  hut  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be  amafl  m 
nmnber  and  importance  as  compared  with  the  mistakes  of  laa- 
dom  choice  or  mere  '*j6b-hmiting." 

/  A  wise  choice  of  a  calling  demands  accessible  opportunities 
of  satisfactory  preparation  for  it,  adaptation  of  personality  and 
capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
of  the  prospective  rewards,  material,  spiritual,  and  social,  of 

,  satisfactory  work  in  it  These  are  problems  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. How  much  depends  on  their  satisfactory  solution  for 
each  ambitious  youth  both  for  himself  and  for  sodely,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  What  we  must  deplore  now  is  the  absence  of 
such  guidance  for  the  gfeat  majority  of  each  generatkm, 
and  the  fact  until  quite  recently  we  have  been  unconscious  of 
our  duty  in  this  respect ;  or  at  least  that  we  have  not  endeavored 
to  equip  ourselves  satisfactorily  to  discharge  that  duty.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  need  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  oncoming  generation,  and  to  the  duty 
of  providing  organized  local  plans  for  giving  such  guidance  in 
as  satisfactory  a  way  as  can  be  worked  out 

Who  the  wisest  vocation  counselors  may  be,  in  the  end,  we 
cannot  now  say.  Perhaps  the  parents,  made  conscious  by  their 
own  vocational  guidance  in  youth  of  its  significance  and  impor- 
tance, and  more  responsive  to  their  whole  duty  to  their  children 
in  this  respect  than  most  of  them  have  been  in  the  past;  |)erhapi5 
the  employers  of  children  and  youth,  also  rendered  more  resiK)n- 
sive  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  their  emi)loyecs  than  many  of 
than  now  are,  and  knowing  better  than  anyone  else  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  limitations  of  the  employment  they  ofTer;  per- 
haps the  teachers,  always  solicitous  f(»r  the  future  of  their 
charges  and  rendered  by  some  training  for  this  work  more  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  vocational  gin'dance 
than  most  of  them  now  feel  theiuselves  to  be;  i)erhaps  a  body 
of  vocational  counselors  specially  traincl  for  the  purpose — a 
body  of  men  and  women  each  of  whom  knows  equally  well  the 
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dnldren  and  youth  wiioin  they  ootouel  and  a  group  of  vm^of- 
nients  open  to  them.  But,  whoever  may  be  the  wisest  counselors 
in  die  end,  it  is  dear  that  we  cannot  wait  to  make  a  beginning. 
There  is  too  nauch  at  stake.  Our  present  duty  is  plain,  namely, 
to  seek  to  give  to  all  these  prospective  and  present  counsdor»^ 
for  they  have  been  and  they  will  cootmue  to  be  vocational  advisers 
— the  best  available  equipment  for  their  responsibilities.  This 
is  one  of  our  most  important  tasks^  and  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  dear  that  much  preparation 
is  needed  by  those  On  whom  the  duty  of  vocational  guidance  may 
fall.  Information  must  be  had  of  the  young  people  themselves, 
their  physical  condition,  their  capacity,  their  ambitions,  the 
opportunities  and  circumstances  of  their  lives;  similarly,  infor- 
mation is  needed  about  occupations,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  view  of  the  natural  and  acquired  equipment  for 
them  possessed  by  their  prospective  workers,  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration required  for  them,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
available  preparation  for  a  progressive  career  in  them,  and  what 
success  in  them  means.  To  gather  this  information  and  make  it 
available  for  use  will  require  time  and  effort.  And  to  give 
satisfactory  crniHance  by  properly  trained  persons  to  the  t'-reat 
body  of  young  people  whose  life-work  is  now  almost  inevitably 
determined  by  chance  will  i  i  quire  an  army  of  devoted  workers. 

Of  course,  preparation  for  the  transition  from  school  life  to 
life-work  must  be  gradual.  That  transition  must  be  seen  from 
afar  by  the  pupil.  Vocational  guidance  cannot  be  safely  de- 
ferred until  the  pupil  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's  work. 
A  satisfactory  vocation  must  be  a  goal  toward  which  his  thoughts 
and  anibiiiotis  liave  been  directed  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
tutelage.  But  the  school  must  not  permaturely  narrow  the 
pupil's  outlook  or  his  educational  opponunilies. 

Up  to  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  statute,  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries,  all  children  must  go  to  school.  But  when 
they  are  fourteen  years  old  most  of  them  must  face  the  problem 
of  h&w  to  moke  a  Hving.  For  some  thne  they  have  been  asking, 
''What  am  I  to  be?"  At  this  moment,  general  <»' incidental  voca- 
tioaal  information  is  no  longer  adequate.  It  is  accordingly  a 
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cnhniiiating  period  for  specific  vocatioiial  i^daace  The 
ooimselor  is  not  to  tdl  die  pupil  now,  or  at  any  time^  wbat  voca* 
tion  to  enter.  It  i$  his  duty  to  make  sue  that  whatever  mxatton 
fhe  pupil  enters,  he  enters  it  .d<@!erst(&,  and  with  as  full  a 
knowledge  of  all  diat  this  step  means  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
counselor  does  not  prescribe  a  vocaAioa  which  the  pupil  takes. 
The  pupa  chooses  his  vocatioo  after  .fuD  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  and  consequences  of  his  choice.  Nevertheless,  the  time 
for  choice  has  come,  and  the  issues  must  be  met 

It  is  clear,  by  the  way,  that  one  important  duty  of  all  the 
advisers  of  youth  is  to  bring  home  to  all  who  can  be  broqght  to 
see  it  the  enormous  value  of  more  education  for  eveiy  capable 
pupn,  no  matter  when  he  leaves  school — and  no  matter  whether 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  school  he  attends  is  to  teach  him  how 
to  live  or  how  to  make  a  living.  One  valuable  result  of  satis- 
factory vocational  counseling  ought  therefore  to  be  to  lei^fthen 
the  period  of  education  for  all  but  the  incurably  dull  or  the  per- 
manently unambitious. 

During  the  entire  high-school  period  vocational  insigfat  and 
aims  still  require  attention;  but  another  culminating  period  for 
Specific  vocational  guidance  comes  at  the  dose  of  die  pupil's 
secondary-school  career,  when  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  remained  in  school  four  years  after  leaving  the  elementary 
school  must  begin  to  earn  their  living.  Beyond  the  school,  in 
the  college,  the  need  of  vocational  guidance  is  by  no  means  at 
an  end. 

All  this  means  that  throughout  his  entire  school  career  the 
pupil's  vocational  insight  and  vocational  purjx)ses  should  be  pro- 
gressively developed.  Throughout  his  entire  school  career,  as 
has  been  said,  lie  should  be  led  to  seek  nn  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  am  I  to  be?"  And  about  the  time  he  must  leave  school 
he  oneht  to  have  an  answer  to  the  questions,  "How  can  i  best 
renlize  my  ambitions''  What  vocation  ought  I  to  choose?" 
Satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  are  imperative.  An  am- 
bitious and  capable  man  or  woman  in  the  wrong  occupation  is  a 
perversion  of  individual  opportunity  and  an  irreparable  waste  of 
social  resources. 
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The  fourth  annual  mcetinjj  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  held  in  Boston  on  the  17th,  iSth,  and  19th  of 
November.  -Hiit  was  preceded  by  the  first  Natiooal  Con- 
iMff  Mem*  ferenoe  on  Vocational  Gddaaoe,  called  tmdcr  the  ampieea  of 
OomaHMctsoM  the  Boston  Voeatiott  Bureau  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
iRMnrai-U  £04H>*  Commerce.  The  relation  which  exists  between  vocational 
MennMrM  guidance  and  vocational  training  is  so  intimate  that  these 
MmMCff  two  conferences  may  very  well  be  considered  as  one.  To- 

gether they  covered  four  and  one^f  iayt,  with  programs 
nomiog,  aftemooq,  and  evening. 

The  keynote  of  this  conference  was  distinctly  social.  There  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  tlie  demand  which  was  very  commonly  made  five  years 
Oomugr  — demand,  coupled  with  criticism  of  existing  school 

mrm  tMugM  sjstenii,  to  save  our  American  industries.  There  was  tbe 
sane  request  that  we  fit  children  for  the  indiutries,  bat 
that  request  was  eonpled  with  the  demand  that  we  so  fit  them  that  they  may 
make  a  happy  entr>'  into  the  ind'i'^frv,  that  they  may  follow  it  with  some 
hope  of  progress,  under  more  healthful  conditions,  nnd  with  some  chance 
for  ultimate  success.  There  was  the  same  assertion  that  our  present  schools 
are  not  giving  a  suAdently  good  education  to  ^  rank  and  file  of  workers, 
and  the  consequent  demand  that  tbe  adhool  age  be  advanced  to  sixteen 
years.  Btit  coupled  witli  that  was  the  demand  that  the  schools  be  made 
better,  more  varied  in  pnrpose,  and  appropriate  for  those  whom  we  are 
proposing  to  retain  longer  in  school.  The  criticisms  of  the  schools  might 
well  be  summed  up  in  the  statements  made  by  President-emeritus  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University.  Our  forefathers  expected,  he  said«  that  thta  countcy 
would  have  neither  the  very  ridi  nor  th«  veiy  pbof,  but  of  coarse  we  know 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  or  place  showing  greater  extremes  of 
po%-erty  and  riches  than  are  exhibited  now  in  this  country.  It  was  ex- 
pected, he  said,  that  the  public  schools  would  interest  the  children,  and 
would  so  equip  them  that  they  would  be  able  to  adapt  themsdvea  to  any 
work  which  ndght  present  itself  at  the  close  of  their  school  life;  but  he 
said  that  in  both  these  respects  we  had  been  very  much  disappointed,  and 
that  we  found  large  numbers  of  children  emerging  from  the  schools  unin- 
terested and  unprepared.  This,  he  said,  was  equality  true  of  the  elementary 
schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  colleges. 

Educatora  were  reminded  that  the  education  which  the  schools  furnished 
was  only  a  fiactioa  of  the  entire  education  of  the  htunan  being;  and  were 
urged  to  recognise  the  relation  of  that  part  to  tiie  whole.  It  was  also 
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poiiited  out  fluit  ilie  idiooli  wookl  be  required  to  furnish  «  larfftf  «nd 

larger  part  of  the  entire  educatioa  for  larce  numbers  of  our  diildren. 

Thus  different  speakers  urged  the  gfvingf  of  vocational  vision  early  to 
the  children.  This  vision  of  a  career  was  not  to  l>e  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  commerciai,  but  was  to  include  as  well  the  in- 
f/yi>im«£«r  dustrial.  It  was  said  "vocatioiia]  educitioii  gives  the 
Of  Ttte  PuHCTKm  iron  bacMwne  of  general  edneatjoo."  It  was  urgnd  also  that 
or  me  schoou  ^  schoob  give  to  those  desiring  it  a  real  and  thorough 
vocational  education,  including  5onie  participation  in  actual  productive 
activity,  and  not  simply  for  the  most  advanccil,  ljut  for  all  classes  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  turn  out  a 
finished  and  salable  product  in  hidostrial  schools.  It  was  said  diat  trade* 
order  work  was  the  best  means  of  educating  the  pupil,  because  it  illuatnited 
the  trade  conditions  and  trade  standards.  Tliat,  of  course,  would  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  lower  grades  of  industry.  Another  suggested  modification  of 
the  schools  was  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  giving  vocatimial 
advice  and  of  exercising  vocational  guidance. 

The  details  of  the  plans  for  canyfaig  out  these  different  objects  were 
discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  suggested  that  ittt  work  in  the  elenicntanr 
OfioANizATioii  grades  ought  to  be  modiBed,  especially  for  the  so-called  lag- 
fif^¥¥fnoeo  gards  and  for  "motor-minded"  children;  that  diflFcrentiation 
should  be  possible  somewhere  in  the  upper  eletuentary  grades,  and  that 
optional  vocational  courses  or  schools  should  be  established  in  which  the 
vocatioBal  idea  diould  be  central  and  strongly  predominant  The  advan- 
tages of  part'time  co-operative  schools  were  discussed  and  the  plans  of  tiie 
Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  and  Boverty  experiments  were  generally  commendedt 
except  by  organized  labor,  as  excellent  tyi)cs  to  be  followed.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  continuation-school  idea  was  reconnnendcd.  That  is  also  a  part- 
time  co-operative  scheme,  but  it  begins  with  the  employer,  rather  than  with 
tiw  admoL  The  employer  rdeaaes  his  employees  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  weeiq  and  the  publie  achool  provides  a  suitable  training  for  them 
during  those  hours.  And  finally  the  evening  schools  were  discussed.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  these  should  l>e  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  but 
should  be  for  men  and  women  already  at  work  in  the  trades,  and  not  pri- 
marily for  children. 

It  was  noticeable  that  there  was  great  unanimity  in  the  opinions  eqiressed 
by  men  of  widely  different  experiences  as  to  the  need  and  value  of  industrial 
fffgf^ffg  education.  Manufacturers,  workmen,  social  workers,  business 

UHmmrf  9t  men,  and  educators  took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  stated 
OmiM  jj^ij  specific  and  appropriate  training  was  the  need  of 

the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and  the  desire  of  the  workman;  it  was 
the  solution  suggested  by  social  workers,  and  it  was  found  by  educators  to 
be  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  the  scientific  study  of  education.  From 
all  these  different  sources  was  heard  the  testimony  that  there  bad  been  die- 
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coTcred  a  ciillnra]  value  is  this  vocatumal  and  industrial  work  which  mta 
wholly  unexpected  and  unlooked  for  at  the  beginning.  Whether  it  was  a 
school  superintendent  speaktnp,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  social  worker,  the 
(pinion  advanced  was  the  same.  Wherever  the  specific  aim  of  the  experi- 
uMutal  inilitftnal  woik  had  been  accomplished  k  had  been  attended  by  an 
increase  m  general  intelligence  and  general  interest  that  was  most  suggestive 
and  enoottraginK.  There  was  a  remarkable  agreement  that  work  itsdf  is 
educative. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  t^i"  training  of 
teachers  for  this  work.  It  was  said  to  be  absolutely  essential  that  teachers 
TiMKum  Of  ^  trained  on  both  sides^  tiuit  th^  bare  both  a  vocational 
flMMW  and  a  profesdonal  trabioff  or  experience  of  some  kind. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  there  were  few  teachers  who 
could  surrrH  in  these  schools,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
co-operation  between  individuals  having  ditTerent  rxiicrienccs.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  normal-school  graduates  who  were  interested  m  the  cause  of 
Tocatiooal  odncation  should  equip  themadves  by  gaining  some  trade  eaperi^ 
cnee  Some  hare  already  done  this,  by  working  in  shops  or  stores  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  It  was  also  suggested  that  intelligent  young  w  ork* 
men  might  he  given  short  courses  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  workmen  will 
certainly  be  called  on  to  teach  in  the  new  industrial  schools.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  whole  plan  was  in  keeping  with  American  procedure:  that  we 
alwaja  devdop  oar  nacbtncfy  before  onr  tuen*  Indostrial  adioote  will  be 
bdk  and  eqnHv«d  and  we  shall  then  expect  to  devdop  the  men  to  conduct 
them. 

Five  sessions  were  given  to  the  conference  on  vocational  guidance.  Re 
ports  were  made  of  plans  now  in  operation,  and  of  others  soon  to  be  formu- 
¥oc»mMi        tated.  for  giving  this  nmdi-needed  assistance  to  the  yontib  of 
•wwst  tiie  land.  It  was  astonishing  to  note  that  all  the  way  from 

the  lowest  grade  of  industrial  school,  such  as  the  Manhattan  Trade  SchooV 
for  instance,  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  girl  or  the  boy  emerging  from  school  needed  vocational  guidance. 

The  discussions  seemed  to  fall  into  four  general  groups:  First,  those 
advocating  tiie  giving  of  iMfarmalum  ^aui  vocations  in  general  and  about 
Ibt  opportnoities  for  work  in  the  immediate  vidnity,  and  also  abont  oppor* 
tunitira  for  receiving  vocational  education.  This,  of  course,  would  indude 
the  pivinjr  of  suitable  work  in  the  elementary  schools  in  order  to  create  voca- 
tional vision,  without  which  advice  is  difficult.  The  second  group  related  to 
the  placing  of  children,  the  assistance  of  the  young  worker  when  he  finally 
decides  to  make  the  transitkm  from  school  to  work.  At  this  time  he  needs 
to  be  dmnt  the  advisability  of  taking  a  position  which  offers  an  opportunity 
for  advancement,  even  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  not  be  so  attractive 
as  some  other  wM-  h  f  a  ?  a  larger  initial  wage.  The  third  group  related  to 
gmdanet,  the  sympathetic  counseling  of  the  worker  subsequent  to  his  entry 
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into  his  new  work.  This  it  a  nott  tiyiiig  time  for  many  i  hof  tttf  giil* 

and  attention  was  called  to  the  mutual  responsibiUty  of  Ibe  ptrent;  die  em- 
ployer, the  teacher,  and  the  vocational  assistant. 

A  fourth  group  looked  to  the  estahliahment  of  vocation  bureaus.  The 
ItUKtion  of  thete  is  to  collect  inforakalioil  about  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  in  tfie  trades  and  stores*  as  weO  as  poesibiUties  for  recdvinf  vocational 
training,  and  to  classify  this  information  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  placing  and  gnidinj?  children  in  suitable  positions,  or  pos- 
sibly in  withholding  or  even  withdrawing  thcni  from  nndcsirahU-  occui^ations. 
The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  ultimately  this  function  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  iNibiic  ichools.  The  Boston  schooli^  it  was  stated,  have 
now  at  least  one  vocational  adviser  in  each  of  the  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

The  pro-am  of  the  National  Society  gave  two  sessions  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  demands  and  opportunities  for  R^irh  in  trades  and  stores  and 


trades,  and  the  department  stores. 

On  Thursday  eveninq-  there  was  a  hanquet  at  the  Somerset,  at  which 
many  addresses  of  an  inspirational  nature  were  given.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  of  Washington,  D.C,  representative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor*  made  a  careful  and  anAoritative  statement  of  the  position  of 
organized  labor  on  the  question.  He  deprecated  private  control  of  public 
instruction,  which  is  possible  in  part-time  co-operative  schools,  criticized 
short-term  trade  courses  of  any  kind,  and  declared  for  complete  and 
thorough  training  at  public  expense  and  under  public  guidance.  This,  he 
says,  labor  demands  as  a  right*  not  asim  as  a  privilege. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  and  corpora- 
tion schools.  The  speakers  represented  large  corporations:  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Solvay  Process  Company,  and  others.  When  we  reflect  on  how  much  of 
our  nianufaciured  product  is  the  result  of  machine  work,  wc  see  that  the 
msldng  of  machines  is  of  great  importance  as  an  industry.  Tlie  dis- 
cussions of  this  session  related  almost  wholly  to  that  indnstiy.  The  im- 
pression left  by  this  conference  was  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  not 
dead,  as  we  have  so  frequently  heard,  but  that  it  is  transformed  to  meet 
present-day  condiljons:  but  it  was  shown  that  these  conditions  are  such 
that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  practicable  only  for  very  large  corporations. 

A  session  was  devoted  to  partptime  and  evening  schools.  One  of  tiie 
most  notable  addresses  of  the  conference  was  that  of  Superintendent  Frank 
B.  Dyer  on  "The  Public  Schools  and  the  Apprentices  of  Cincinnati."  Tic 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  continuation  schools  for  machinists'  appren- 
tices established  under  the  new  Ohio  law.   This  statute  is  the  first  enacted 
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to  the  training  of  teachers  for  girls'  trade  schools.  The  dis- 
cussions were  confined  almost  entirdy  to  the  lower  grades 
of  women's  wori^  industrial  and  eonunerdy,  the  needle 
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in  Ait  oountrjr  for  tbe  comfnilsoiy  eontuiued  traioinff  in  6»j  schools  of  cbil- 
dren  who  have  entered  gainful  occupations.  Mr.  Dyer  said,  "The  appren- 
tice is  a  day-school  proposition,"  and  this  voiccd  the  senttmcnt  of  most  of 
those  who  spoke  at  the  session. 

On  Tbiirsday  evening  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  superintendent  of 
■dioola.  Mnnich,  gave  an  iUmtrated  lectnre  on  "Cbnthiuation  Sehoola  of 
Gennaay.**  His  address  demonstrated  die  value  of  eo-operation  between 
the  school  authorities  and  the  employers.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  dwelt  on  the 
efficacy  of  "joy  in  work."  This  he  bclicvos  to  be  possible  oaiy  when  the 
workman  is  thoroughly  and  broadly  trained. 

At  the  last  session  the  topic  was  "The  Social  Meaning  of  Industrial 
Edncatun."  Mr.  Jamea  P.  Mnnroeb  treasurer  of  tiie  Monroe  Fdt  and 
jPf^er  Company  of  Boston,  who  was  snbseqoently  elected  president  of  the 
society,  was  chairman  of  die  meeting.  He  predicted  tfie  rapid  advance  of 
industrial  education  in  the  United  States  ditrinpr  the  next  forty  years,  and 
maintained  that  the  immediate  industrial  effect  on  the  individual  was  of 
email  consequence  compared  with  the  ultimate  social  result  of  the  move- 
ment The  moat  notable  address  of  dds  session,  and  in  fact  of  tiie  whole 
conference,  was  given  by  Mr.  Howell  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Brothers,  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  on  "The  Problem  of  Industrial  Education  as  Seen 
by  the  Employer."  Mr.  Cheney  is  a  large  manufacturer,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  local  school  committee,  and 
b  jpteresled  hi  the  Consnmers*  League  of  Coooectkut  He  ia  ^eplj  and 
unselfishly  interested  in  matters  of  education.  He  emphasixed  the  necessity 
of  training  the  two-thirds  who  would  not  be  touched  by  the  plana  oom« 
monly  proposed  for  vocational  education.  Tic  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  low-gradf  industrial  work  might  be  made  educative.  He  called 
attention  to  the  tact  that  each  machine  process  was  the  development  of  a 
hand  prooesib  and  expressed  the  bdief  that  die  employment  of  hitricate 
madnnery  and  Ibe  ptodnctioa  of  the  finest  quality  of  goods  mi^  tmder 
favorable  conditions,  make  factory  work  relatively  desirable^  In  Ifaia  con- 
nection he  spoke  at  length  of  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  little  would  be  gained  by  arbitrarily  advancing 
the  compulsory  school  age  wtthont  changing  the  form  of  school  work,  and 
assigned  aa  tfie  cause  of  lack  of  progress  in  boys  and  girb  when  first  cntcrltig 
indnttrial  life,  the  totally  tmrelated  nature  of  the  work  that  had  gone  before. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  decided  shifting  of  emphasis  on  several  impor- 
tant  p<Milts.  The  demand  was  not  so  strong  for  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
^t^mA  can  industries  as  for  the  salvation  of  the  industrial  work- 

tmramKm  era.  The  call  was  not  so  much  to  fit  the  cMldren  for  the 
industries  aa  to  fit  tiwrn  to  cope  with  unfortunate  or  unfavorable  induatrial 
oonditions.  It  was  suggested  also  that  the  industries  ought  to  be  fitted  to  the 
younjj  industrial  worker.  Instead  of  'he  complaint  thn«  voc.itinnal  training 
is  narrow  and  un-American,  a  statement  which  was  frequently  beard  five 
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years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  training  really  makes  for  a  broader 
education,  that  it  is  in  taa  the  only  possible  democratic  education  tor  our 
tauMif  md  oar  tincL  Wbcre  focmly  we  hail  been  advised  to  postpone 
tiie  tdBcthwi  Of  thiimlil  of  n  yocHiott  to  letett  poerifcle  moment  fai  n 
popiTe  Uit,  we  were  counseled  to  provide  something  of  vootfioaal  viaioil 
or  purpose  as  early  as  might  be,  and  were  reminded  of  the  power  of  the 
motive  of  a  life  career.  And  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  was  the 
change  from  the  suggestion  that  we  investigate  the  industrial  schools  of 
Geraiei^  to  tbe  demend  iiiit  we  iIimIj  oor  own  couditiom  end  expcftmeot  it 
onee  witii  a  great  varied  of  modificatkms  of  our  ecbool  lyatenis.  It  waa 
pointed  oat  that  industrial  education  U  a  fopplcmcnt  to,  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for,  our  older  forms  of  education,  and  tint  it  aeeda  the  immediate  and 
hearts  co-oiperatioa  of  aU. 

Frank  M.  Lbavitt 

The  article  oo  "Qualitative  Elimination  from  High  Schools"  b>  Mr. 
Johnson,  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the  School  Rezteiv, 
furnishes  a  suitable  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Chicago  in  a  number  of  scientific  investigations  which 
woold  never  have  been  poenble  on  any  latie  acale  if  tfie  adKiol  records  of 
ChicacD  had  not  been  opened  to  examination.  The  supenntwident  and 
principals  of  tins  system  have  been  \etj  bo^itable  in  entertaining  propo- 
sitions for  study  of  their  records.  They  recognize,  as  do  all  serious  students 
of  school  problems,  the  importance  of  getting  out  of  records  the  information 
which  lies  buried  from  view.  It  is  hoped  that  their  example  may  stimulate 
odier  school  authorities  to  bring  out  in  systematic  form  shnflar  strnfim^  to 
that  a  body  of  comparative  material  may  be  crested.  The  atndcots  of  educa- 
tion are  dependent  for  their  concrete  material  upon  practical  worfcera.  The 
Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  under  prreat  obli- 
gatioas  to  the  city  school  qrstcm  in  tbe  midst  of  which  it  is  located. 
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Scute  Prutmt  Aspnts  of  iht  Work  of  Tgaehtr/  VotmUary  AuoeittHotu  In 
ihg  V»Utd  SiaUs,  Br  CJoan  Alcxandhl  New  York:  Teadwrs  Col- 
ics^ lOia  Pp.  vii+100. 

It  is  much  easier  to  study  tTio-^p  firms  of  organiiation  which  are  fixed  to  a 
considenble  extent  by  law  than  those  which  have  more  opportunity  for  variation. 
One  eia  get  tt  ^  iMtf«eiiv«  «r  fadntml  AmtMm  in  ■  dtBtdoii  wen 
tfM0  thow  ia  which  imfwlie  plays  a  greater  part.  The  pctMot  atn^jr  of  teaeheia^ 
voluntary  aaaociationa  is  timely  in  that  agitation  within  otrr  national  organiza- 
tion promises  to  bfiag  about  more  expert  attention  to  its  affairs  bf  both  con- 
•ervativcs  and  radicals. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  made  the  following  diviaioMs  ot  his  aobjeet:  4iffe««stl*- 
tion  and  specialization,  work  in  legislation,  work  for  economic  betterment,  and 
tbc  place  of  women  in  the  associations. 

Be  shows  the  ftiguificsDoe  of  voluntary  organismtioBS  in  a  dcnwerstie  sodclr. 
In  Anerica  '"iho  vast  majority  of  all  bilb  originate  In  Uic  oooosels  of  vohiatasy 
associations  and  are  introduced  in  legislatures  ....  at  the  instigation  of  asso- 
ciations whose  agents  watch  them  through  every  stage  of  their  progress  to  final 
enactment  or  rejection.  But  when  we  oootraat  such  thooretieal  possibility  vrlth 
the  actoai  attempts  and  aecompliahments  of  teachers*  associations  in  this  fidd, 
there  i?      rr«-n»  r^i-^rrrpancy  which  needs  to  be  nrmttTifrd  for." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  little  evidence  there  is  of  any  cotuiderable 
cootrtbtttion  to  the  social  problesn  of  si&ools  hgr  ^  man^  side  man  who  haioe 
been  prominent  in  private  schools.  Their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  largely  indK 
Tidualistic. 

Sections  composed  of  high-school  teachers  are  more  frequent  in  state  asso- 
dadona  than  any  others,  except  those  for  superintendents  and  principals.  They 
are  fsond  In  duree-fimrfhs  of  the  associations; 

Women  are  found  to  be  inucyi  more  active  and  ptOSllnettt  la  lOCSl  aseodsr 
tions  than  in  those  of  more  general  scope. 

The  historical  movement  is  traced  through  the  diffiersniletiim  tendsndes 
end  the  cotmtsr  tendency  toward  federation. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  sections  arc  those  pcrtaintnc^  to  *he  relation 
of  the  asaoctationa  to  the  problems  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the  place  of 
women  in  a  democratic  society.  We  are  maldiig  histoiy  ia  both  these  lines 
veiy  rapidly  at  pteeent,  and  a  direet  atndy  of  the  situation  as  It  new  steads  by 

both  the  leaders  and  the  general  membership  will  be  a  greet  nwaas  of  redndog 
waste  in  the  work  done  by  associations. 

One  need  that  this  report  abowa  ia  that  of  more  adequate  raeofda  of  tndiers' 
otisalsatioas  of  all  hiads.  A  sodc^  ooi^t  to  take  itself  widi  edBdeat  serioa»> 
neas  to  pfeserve  the  marldngs  of  its  own  trait 

Fjuhx  A.  Mamny 

Wgtmai  Sua  Noucal  Scboox. 
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Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  Physician's  Message.  By 
Philip  Zenner.  Cincinnati.  The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  igio.  Pp.  vii+ 
126.   $1.00  net. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of 
«ex  instruction.  Like  other  reform  movements,  this  one  began  with  the  abnor- 
mal, and  sought  to  gain  its  end  by  emphasis  upon  horrors.  A  more  constructive 
policy  is  establishing  itself,  and  the  majority  of  teachers  seem  ready  to  act  as 
joon  as  experimentation  has  worked  out  usable  machinery.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  more  material  available  in  French  and 
Ijerman  than  in  English.  A  recent  publication  in  German  contained  one  hundred 
.and  fifty  titles  in  one  section. 

Dr.  Zenner  tells  of  an  experiment  made  in  a  Cincinnati  school  with  children 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  woman  physician  talked  over  hygiene 
problems  with  the  girls  and  led  up  through  other  topics  to  those  of  alcohol 
and  sex  hygiene.  The  result  led  Dr.  Zenner  to  do  a  similar  work  with  the 
boys.  His  talks  are  given  in  this  volume,  as  are  also  others  delivered  before  the 
college  boys.  There  are  special  chapters  on  "Prevention  of  Social  Disease," 
"Teaching  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  School,"  and  "Mode  of  Teaching." 

There  is  still  a  remarkable  lack  of  information  about  these  social  problems 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  This  little  book  will  serve  to  correct  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  will  have  even  more  value  as  an  account  of  an  honest  attempt  to 
make  progress  in  a  difficult  field. 


Western  State  Normal  School 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  George  William 
Myers  and  William  R.  Wickes,  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  Ernest  A, 
Wreidt,  and  Arnold  Dresden,  assisted  by  Ernest  L.  Caldwell  and 
Robert  M.  Mathews.  (School  of  Education  Manuals:  Secondary 
Texts.)  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191a  Pp.  xiv+aSa. 
$1.50. 

To  give  two  years'  work  in  combined  algebra  and  geometry  has  been  the 
-purpose  of  the  authors  in  planning  the  curriculum  of  the  University  High 
"School.  The  present  volume  emphasizes  geometry,  while  the  First-Year  Mathe- 
matics lays  the  stress  on  algebra.  These  two  books  are  evidence  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  movement  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics, 
and  they  will  be  influential  factors  in  the  development  of  a  rational  unification 
of  mathematics. 

The  second-year  book  begins  with  some  constructive  geometry  which  serves 
to  give  methods  of  constructing  figures  for  the  proofs  of  theorems.  From  the 
first  algebraic  notation  is  employed  and  the  equation  is  used  continually  in  proof 
and  problem.  This  gives  the  desired  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  algebra 
covered  during  the  first  year  and  of  developing  other  algebraic  topics,  such  as 
the  completion  of  methods  of  solving  quadratic  equations,  a  discussion  of  the 
roots  of  quadratic  equations,  and  the  use  of  inequalities  in  the  solution  of  inde- 
lerminate  eqtiations.    It  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  algebraic  work  is 


Frank  .\.  Manny 
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connected  with  the  geometrical  truths  as  they  are  cstaUwlMd,  and  to  Me 
bow  the  algebraic  notation  leads  to  concise  proofs. 

Among  the  noticeable  feattircs  of  this  textbook  are  the  following:  construc- 
tire  proUems  to  open  tip  the  rab|eet:  the  Urge  number  of  exerebet;  the  «m 
of  the  principles  of  congruency ,  many  proofs  given  in  OlztliAe,  or  left  entirely 
to  the  pupil:  early  use  of  circles;  early  use  of  ratio  and  proportion;  the  simple 
treatment  of  incommensurables  and  limits ;  the  properties  of  proportion  developed 
\rr  lacaiw  of  eRcreitct;  aitplknitiont  of  dmilar  triangles;  tz^gonometrie  ratioa, 
and  their  use  in  solving  rif^t  triangles;  similarity  and  proportionality  in 
circles:  solution  of  quadratic  equations;  inequality  in  triangles  and  circle* 
brought  together  in  one  chapter;  new  methods  in  the  treatment  of  areas  of  poly- 
gona;  nte  of  the  gnpit;  dcgcce  of  rigor  aidled  to  the  aUUlgr  of  bigli-idiool  popile. 

Though  the  present  vohmio  and  reviaed  edition  of  tlie  Pint'Year  Matht- 
matics  mark  a  preat  advance  in  secondary  textbooks,  it  would  seem  thnt  they 
could  be  used  in  any  school  where  the  teachers  are  interested  in  making  their 
work  mere  elBdent* 

Practical  Curve  Tracing,   By  R.  Howabd  Duncan.    London:  Longnums, 
Green  &  Co,  igio-  "Pp^  vi+133.  ^iJ6ik 

Some  ten  jeara  ago  Ibe  gnqpli  began  to  a|»pear  <n  ^  algdicaie  worft  of  tbe 
aecondary  schools.    It  wai  introduced  and  used  solely  to  r^retent  equations  in 

two  variables,  to  solve  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equations,  and  to  discuss 
their  roots.  Soon  this  one  use  of  the  graph  was  over-developed  and  there  was 
n  protest  on  tiw  part  of  sone  tcacbeta  against  tlie  use  of  sqtMunsd  pi^icr.  Bnt 
the  teacher  who  has  discovered  the  efiiciencj  of  squared  paper  in  picturing 
tables  of  values,  in  solving  problems,  and  in  representing  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  deducing  formulas  to  express  these  results,  will  see  to  it  that  his 
pupils  lean  to  naa  this  powarfnl  InaUumcnti 

The  present  voltmie  aims  to  present  in  an  orderly  msnner  the  metlioda  of 
ctirve-plottinp'  and  at  the  i^me  time  to  make  the  Student  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  chiet  lamiUes  ot  curves.  Much  auention  is  given  to  methods  of  plot- 
ting carves  qnkUr  and  neenrataly  and  tp  a  disenasion  of  the  properties  and 
daracterisdcs  of  the  curves  ^amselves.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  side  is  not 
overlooked;  many  problems  are  solved  in  full,  and  a  list  of  otie  htmdred  and 
twen^-five  problems  from  the  field  of  physics  and  engineering  gives  the  student 
practioe  in  appljring  tke  prineiples  of  conroiiilotting. 

Tbe  topics  considered  are :  curve  plotting  from  given  data  and  from  an 
equation;  the  straight  line:  thr  fiarahoHc  family;  the  hyperbolic  family;  the 
exponential  family;  the  loganihuuc  tanuiy;  the  sine  curve;  the  graplucai  solu- 
tkm  of  eqoatieaa;  the  akpe  of  a  curve— differentiation;  die  area  of  a  cnnre — 
integrstion.    Tlicre  are  a  large  number  of  earefat|f-dnnm  diagftma  aeeon^ 

pesied  by  clear  and  detailed  eTpl-'inr.tions. 

Tbe  study  of  this  book  might  well  replace  some  of  the  purely  academic 
aatheniatica  of  die  first  year  in  coUegee  and  engjiwerfag  eduels.  It  la  • 
valuable  reference  book  for  eeeoodaq^odiool  teacihex%  and  sbonU  be  in  every 
higli-odMol  library.  ^ 
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Dot  44titick€  ViUtmckuwu*%  ier  Gtgmuwrt.  By  Kail  Kitjuk.  (Abs 
Nitor  and  Gdatenrdt)  Ldfuic:  Tetibiier»  191a  Pp.  ii+ioB.  M.  135. 

TUb  is  without  doubt  the  best  short  treatment  of  modern  edtietddtt  io 
G«Tnany.  The  l>ook  docs  not  dca!  alone  with  the  puWic  and  secondary  schools 
and  tb«  universities  but  considers  also  the  vocation,  trade,  and  agricultural 
•ehoeto.  WmBCWW  nbte  draw  tt«  «o«inei  «f  ttodir,  tbc  waitfbcr  of  fNVib  in 
tfae  daMe«»  and  the  atmdaaee  la  tbe  dUferent  •dMdi. 

Btgmmmg  Gtmmt.  A  S^riu  of  L$$S0tu  mth  m  Ahttmci  of  Gfwmmor,  By 
H.  C.  BrKRwiRTH.  3d  cd..  KviMd  and  calacfed.  N«w  York:  Hcmy 

Holt  &  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  300.  $o.go. 

This  book  docs  not  make  any  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footstep*  of  the 
reformers,  but  presents  the  essentials  of  the  German  grammar  in  a  simple  and 
logicd  wvf.  The  v«ednduy  duMco  ia  cxodlcnt;  the  dtetnet  of  the  geaaunar 

Exorcises  in  Gorman  Syntax  and  ComposiHon  for  Adoaneo4  Simdoats,  By 

MARioit  P.  Whitney  ahd  Lilian  L.  SxftonB.  New  Yofk:  Hemy  H(rft 
&  Co.,  191a  Pp.  1x4-194. 

This*  book  contains  three  parts:  (t)  exercises  in  German  syntax  (2)  selec- 
tions for  translation  from  English  into  German  (3)  suggestions  for  themes 
baaed  on  classical  Geman  texts.  The  first  part,  which  la  the  noet  valoable^ 
gives  pass.iges  from  some  German  writers  upon  which  the  English  eaefdaea 
are  hasfd.  The  exercises  arc  graded  and  are  chosen  for  the  reviewing  of  dis- 
tinct syntactical  rules.  The  subject-matter  of  the  second  part  is  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advanced  atudeata  tte  vacabidaiy  ncoeaaaiy  for  the  atn4y  of 
literature  and  literary  criticism.  The  odectkm  ana  talcep  nioatly  from  the 
Eaghah  prcfacea  of  GeroMO  claidca, 

Easy  Gorman  Stones.    By  C.  E.  Edited  hy  EkiTBST  B.  BuKMANir. 

New  York:   American  Book  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  183.  $0.35. 

The  book  contains  eight  short  fancifnl  stories,  for  early  and  easy  reading, 
which  have  never  before  been  edited  tor  school  use  and  which  may  be  recom- 
mended. Qncatioaa  and  eMieiaea  baaed  vpoo  dM  text  have  been  added. 

Easy  Gorman  Storios,  By  Hdwus  Lbvi.  Edited  wiHh  Nol«e  and  Vocabo* 
laty  Iqr  Linn  Du.  New  Yofk:  T.  Y.  Crowdl  &  Co.  P|».  loo.  |i>4ai 
The  atoffiea  are  easily  and  well  tddt  and  might  be  need  ia  the  aaveath  and 

eighth  grades.   The  granmaticd  aad  QTBtacticd  Botca  ate  bf  far  t«o  diflknlt 

for  such  simple  reading. 

Deutsche  Gedichte  sum  Auswendiglernen.    Selected  by  W.  P.  Chalmeks. 

New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  «r  Co.    Pp.  138  $^.40. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  according  to  the  dilBculties  of  the 
poema.  Theae  ate  well  adcded  and  amaged,  but  tiie  value  of  the  velaaw  ia 
fciacmJ  by  the  lad^  of  a  voeatralaxy. 

Dorni^tfAfM.  2S».  Blirdienq^  ia  vier  Sccoen.  Voa  Eikica  Fkscm.  ^ 
31.  9o.as 
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Dm  RoAU^pehttk  Spid  in  fdnf  Seenen.  Von  Matbildb  RncaiMBACB. 
37,  |0J5.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Oowdl  ft  Co. 

Neither  vocabulary  nor  note*  are  given  with  these  plays,  the  intention  being 
to  treat  them  as  exercises  in  pronnnciation  and  German  conversation.  The  first 
of  .the  pUys  i»  far  too  difficult  for  young  students.  The  second  is  easier  and 
better  arnuigedt 

GtmuM  Pros*  Composition.    By  Cam.  W.  F.  Osthaus  and  Ernest  H. 
BnaocAinr.  New  York:  Ameriam  Book  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  191. 

IHb  vetnme  ii  intended  for  the  aeeond  and  third  yeftr*  in  eeUege  and  the 

third  and  fourth  years  in  secondary  schools.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  an 
elementary,  an  intermediate,  and  an  advanced,  and  a  brief  digest  of  syntax.  A 
portion  of  the  exercises  in  the  elcmentaiy  part  contain  three  sections — a  German 
■eetion.  n  aet  of  queationa  in  German,  and  aa  Bngliab  paraphraae  of  the  precediac 
Gennan  section  for  translation.  The  other  parts  contain  only  English.  After 
about  twenty  pages  dealing  with  anecdotes,  the  book  takes  up  continuous  narra- 
ttvCb  The  principal  subjects  included  are  Balder 's  death,  the  legend  of  St. 
Qttiatopiier,  the  legend  of  Godmn,  RoUnaon  Crnaoe,  aome  German  poeta,  and 

the  German  universities.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  pursue 
throughout  the  method  which  they  employed  on  the  first  twenty-six  pages.  If 
they  had  the  book  might  have  been  of  eonaiderable  value.  As  it  is  it  may  be  of 
one  to  thoae  who  believe  in  translation  from  difficult  Eagliah  into  German,  which 
to  my  mind  la  an  eaerciae  only  to  be  demanded  of  Iboae  who  have  maatered  the 
Tangnage. 

Hans  E.  GaoHoar 

Tn  UniviBany  or  Chicmo 


Th€  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Katuabine  Coman. 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.   Pp.  xviH-461.   $1.50  net. 

This  edition  consists  of  xvii4'46i  pages  as  compared  with  xiii-i-343+xxiv 
in  the  previoua  edition.  The  additional  apaee  ia  tahen  op  in  the  firat  plaee  Iqr 

the  tise  of  a  more  desirable  type,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  devoted  to  new 
material.  The  most  important  additions  are  a  final  chapter  on  conservation, 
talcing  38  pages,  and  a  chapter  on  territorial  expansion  and  the  revenue  tariffs, 
a  new  arraaganwnt  of  old  materia]  and  new  diaeuaaiotta  on  aneh 
questions  as  speculation,  internal  improvements,  annexation,  etc.  Aside  from 
these  additions,  the  text  of  the  book  stands  practically  as  before,  although  there 
liave  been  a  few  insertions  of  paragraphs  and  some  slight  change  in  phraseology. 
Another  featore  in  the  new  edition  b  ^t  the  illnatnidona,  althoo^  aomewhat 

fewer,  arc  better  .selected.  A  great  many  of  a  purely  picturesque  character  have 
been  dropped,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  those  of  more  serious  interest.  The 
maps  have  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and  a  great  deal  of  material  added  to  them. 
On  the  wlMle^  one  can  give  the  name  reviaioia  to  Aia  edition,  and  it  aeema 
to  be  a  decided  improvement  en  tbe  6rtL  It  ia  indeed  aa  admirable  piece  of 
work,  and  alone  in  ita  field. 

Caei.  Russsu.  Fisu 

Tn  Umvnany  ov  Wisoohsih 
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ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS     AND  "COLLEGE 
DOMINATION"  AS  SOURCES  OF  MOTIVA- 
TION  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK" 


WILLIAM  C  BA6LEY 
Til*  University  of  Illiaolt 

I  may  confess  nt  the  outset  to  a  very  decided  prejudice 
against  what  is  ordinarily  termed  ''college  domination."  That 
prejudice  has  been  derived  from  a  good  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  service  of  the  lover  schools.  T  am  naturally  jealous 
of  the  fruits  of  that  e.xpeiience.  I  paid  the  price  of  suine  sleep- 
less nights  and  a  good  many  long-drawn-out,  bitter  days  for 
whatever  practical  knowledge  I  may  possess  of  ways  and  means 
of  meeting-  public-school  problems.  If  there  is  anything  that 
today  rouses  my  ire,  it  is  for  someone  who  has  not  faced  and 
sol\ed  similar  situations  to  make  light  either  of  the  difficulties 
that  inhere  in  the  actual  concrete  problems  of  the  lower  schools 
or  the  value  of  the  experience  that  comes  from  facing  and  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

I  must  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  continued  association 
with  imiversity  men  leads  me  more  and  more  to  conclude  that  I 
was  once  quite  wrong  in  placing  all  or  even  a  large  majority  of 
them  in  the  dass  of  critics  and  fault-finders.  I  do  not  say  that 
tbe  umversity  conuntmities  are  entirely  devoid  of  such  men.  la 

*Read  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Academies  and  High  School*  ia 
RdatioM  iridi  th«  UiniTcnIty  of  Chicago,  Novonber  la,  19x0. 
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fact,  the  attitude  of  Brahmanism  is  still  all  too  fiviquently  to  be 
noticed,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  this  attitude  that  public-school  people  are  likely  to  notice. 
When  this  attitude  influences — as  it  will  inevitably  influence — 
the  discussions  of  college-entrance  requirements,  public-school 
men  are  likely  to  characterize  it  as  college  "domination"  of 
secondary-school  policies.  The  more  experienced  and  influential 
college  and  university  men,  however,  recognize  the  significance 
that  must  always  attach  to  specialized  adjustments  in  any  field 
of  human  activity.  I  can  think  of  no  fairer  attitude  that  a  uni- 
versity man  could  take  toward  elementary-  and  secondarj^-school 
problems  than  that  represented  by  Professor  John  M.  Coulter's 
admirable  paper  read  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North- 
em  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

That  university  and  college  men  should  legislate  upon  the 
matter  of  cf)llege-entrance  requirements  without  co-operation  of 
secondary-school  men  is,  I  think,  indefensible.  That  sccondary- 
schonl  men  should  be  intrusted  witli  the  authority  to  determine 
entrance  rc(|uirenients  lor  the  colleg^es  is  equally  indefensible. 
What  is  needed  is  just  what  is  indicated  in  the  word  "co- 
operation"; ju^t  what  is  represented  by  this  and  by  other  con- 
ferences between  universities  and  seconflar^-  schools.  We  must 
approach  th<?  problem  of  entrance-requirements  each  with  a  firm 
determination  to  recognize  what  is  valuable  in  the  prejudices  of 
the  other. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  prejudices  can  or  should  be  entirely 
read  out  of  our  dcliherations.  Prejudices  are  g"enerally  the 
resultant  attitudes  which  come  out  of  the  continued  operation 
of  ideals.  The  university  man  is  doniinate<l  primarily  by  the 
ideals  of  science.  The  ai:i;  i  f  his  life  is  to  search  for  triiih. 
and  he  deifies  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Tmth  is,  for  him,  an 
ultimate  standard,  a  pure  value.  Now.  the  continued  operation 
of  this  ideal,  as  I  have  suggested,  gradually  engenders  a  preju- 
dice— gradually  leads  him  to  react  emotionally  and  instantane- 
ously against  any  proposal  that  is  in  the  slightest  way 
inconsistent  with  his  ideal.  In  the  secondary  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dominant  ideal  is  coming  very  rapidly  to  be  the 
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ideal  of  service.  The  high-school  principal  is  measuring  the 
value  of  his  woric  by  the  service  that  he  renders  to  the  com- 
munity. And  this  ideal  also  engenders  in  time  a  powerful 
prejudice,  an  instantaneous  emotional  reaction  against  ai^tliiqg 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest 
number. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between  these  two 
idotls  that  our  present  irritating  problems  concerning  entrance 
requirements  have  their  origin.  Now  what  is  needed  is,  to  my 
mind,  not  a  surrender  of  these  ideals  by  either  party  to  the  con- 
troversy. Both  types  are  needed,  and,  as  Professor  Coulter  so 
clearly  showed  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  co-operation  of  both  ideals.  It  is 
good  for  the  man  of  science  to  liold  truth  as  an  ultimate  value, 
for  in  the  long  run  he  will  render  much  more  efficient  service 
under  the  operation  of  this  ideal  than  he  would  render  should 
he  discard  it.  It  is  also  good  for  the  high-school  man  to  look 
carefully  into  the  needs  of  his  community,  and  to  determine  as 
accurately  a«  possible  how  to  meet  these  need"-:,  irrespective  of 
their  relation  to  the  fulfilling  of  entrance  requirements.  Ideals, 
T  repeat,  must  var\^  with  the  work  that  one  doe?  in  life.  If  wq 
all  had  precisely  the  same  ideals  and  precisely  the  same  standards 
of  worth,  this  would  be  not  only  a  very  dreary  and  iminterest- 
ing  life,  but  also  a  very  ineffective  life. 

\\'liat  is  needed,  then,  is  not  a  surrender  of  ideals  by  either 
party  to  the  controversy ;  it  is  rather  the  adjustment  of  ideals. 
The  right  kind  of  cf>llege  "domination"  will  provide  a  useful 
ciieck  ujxDn  the  development  of  the  high  schools:  and  the  proper 
degree  of  independence  and  initial  ivy  upon  the  part  of  the  high 
schools  will  provide  a  useful  check  upon  the  demands  of  the 
colleges  which  might  otherwise  become  inordinate  and  unfair. 
The  ideal  of  the  hig^  school  is  service  to  the  community;  but 
this  ideal,  unchecked,  is  likely  to  become  so  narrow  as  to  defeat 
in  some  measure  its  own  purpose.  The  ideal  of  the  university  is 
truth  established  by  the  rigorous  methods  of  science;  but,  un- 
checked, this  is  likely  to  prescribe  conditions  which  the  adoles- 
cent pupil  will  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  fulfil,  the  essential 
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features  of  which  could  be  fulfilled  by  the  subject-matter  and 
methods  more  in  harmony  with  community  needs.  It  is  well  for 
every  man  to  be  enthusiastic  concerning  the  work  that  he  does ; 
but  this  very  enthusiasm  implies  the  value  of  a  check  and  control 
that  shall  hold  the  ex{»ression  of  his  enthusiasm  within  healthful 
limits. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  emphasize  this  point,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  university  and  high-school  men  very  frequently 
misunderstand  one  another  because  of  this  conflict  of  ideals. 
I  know  university  men  who  labor  under  the  impression  that  their 

colleagues  in  the  lower  schools  are  dominated  by  unworthy 
motives  when  they  request  that  certain  subjects  be  granted 
entrance  credits.  They  insist  that  these  high-school  men  have 
in  mind  only  the  growth  of  their  schools  in  numbers,  and  the 
consequent  glory  that  will  accrue  to  themselves  if  they  build  up 
a  large  enrolment.  This  inference,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
purely  gratuitous.  The  his:h-school  man  may  be,  and  in  most 
cases  he  is,  I  am  conlKlcni,  thoroughly  sincere.  He  has  his 
own  problem  to  meet — a  problem  which  is  bigger  and  broader 
than  merely  meeting  entrance  requirements ;  and  he  must  strive 
to  solve  that  piubiem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  high-school 
men  who  look  upon  their  university  colleagues  as  persons  who 
hold  in  coiiicinpt  the  judgment  of  men  in  the  lower  schools  con- 
cerning educational  values,  and  who  either  cannot  or  will  not 
see  the  industrial  and  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  playing  any  part  whatsoever  in  determining  such 
values.  This,  again,  is  an  unjust  assumption;  for  the  university 
man  is  also  sinoere  in  his  attitude  and,  although  there  are  men 
in  the  universities  who  have  an  air  of  Intolenmce  toward  the 
workers  in  the  lower  schools,  whom  diey  should  in  all  coo- 
science  look  upon  as  colleagues  and  not  as  subordinates,  these 
men  are  not,  as  I  have  attempted  to  pomt  out,  either  numerous 
or  influential. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  phase  of  so-called  college  domination 
because  it  is  the  type  that  most  people  have  in  mind,  I  .  believe, 
when  they  use  the  term;  and  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  simply 
that,  m  this  sense  of  the  term,  college  domination  is,  in  the 
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Middle  West,  largely  imaginary.  There  is  a  sens^  however,  in 
which  college  domination  is  far  from  imaginary,  and  since  both 
forms  hkve  aome  rdadon  to  the  mattef  of  motivation  which 
it  is  my  espedal  province  to  touch  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  this 
latter  tvpe 

The  disastrous  type  of  college  domination  of  secondary 
schools  is  represented  by  the  lack  of  professional  standards  in 
the  traininc:  of  secondary-school  teach cr«;.  By  professional 
standards  I  mean  unique  standards  and  criteria  relating  pri- 
marily to  secondary  education  as  distinguished  from  higher  edu- 
cation. Tn  this  respect,  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers 
is  far  behind  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  for  the 
latter,  in  their  normal-school  courses,  have  their  attention  directed 
to  the  specific  and  unique  problems  of  elementary  education,- 
and  are  adjusted  to  the  elementary-school  situation  through  the 
medium  of  practice-teaching  with  its  close  supervision  and  the 
serious  import  whicli  always  attaches  to  it  in  the  normal-school 
course.  The  teacher  going  into  the  high  school  has  in  the  uni- 
versity been  trained  in  the  subject-matter  that  he  is  expected  to 
teach,  but  his  professional  education  is  commonly  nil,  and  m 
only  a  few  universities  today  is  this  training  made  effective 
through  actual  adjustment  in  the  practice-school.  The  situation 
is  precisely  similar  to  tiiat  whidi  would  confront  elementary 
edncatioo  shouM  it  recruit  its  teachers  eacdusively  f rooi  liigh- 
school  graduates,  and  demand  from  them  no  specific  professional 
training. 

Now  I  believe  that  most  of  the  evils  that  are  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  college  domination  have  tfadr  root  in 
this  condition.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  long  and  inter- 
estmg  letter  from  a  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  high-school 
conditions  and  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that  college  domination 
is  responsible  for  the  evils  that  he  condemns.  He  had  seen  this* 
topic  in  our  program  and  accordingly  gave  me  his  views.  His 
chief  point  of  criticism  is  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  is 
measured  by  standards  that  are  adapted  to  the  mote  mature 
university  student,  but  quite  unadapted  to  the  high-school  ado- 
lescent. To  cite  one  statement  from  his  letter: 
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The  course  of  English  literature  which  the  Senior  pupils  of  our  high 
adiool  «re  mbjectcd  to  is  practically  idoitical  die  eoorie  which  I 
had  m  the  Univeni^  of  Midugan,  and  which  no  cottege  smdmi  vnt 
attwfti  to  b$  ttimitud  to  tmfil  kt  was  a  Jtmhr. 

My  corrcsjxjndent  may  be  in  error  in  this  and  in  other  criti- 
cisms  that  he  makes,  but  I  am  incHned  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  justification  in  his  strictures.  They  would  not, 
of  course,  hold  for  all  high  schools,  but  that  they  hold  for  a  great 
many  in  which  the  classroom  teachers  arc  fresh  from  university 
cotiraes  there  can  be  litHe  teasonaUe  doobt  It  is  generally 
admitted  by  high-school  men  that  the  customary  courses  in 
secondary-school  science,  for  example,  are  tU-adapted  to  the 
average  high-scfaool  poiMl,  and  largely  because  they  have  bor- 
rowed too  liberally  from  the  content  and  method  of  university 
courses.  Both  secondary  science  and  secondary  literature  have 
functions  that  are  different  from  the  functioas  of  the  cognate 
subjects  in  the  university  and  yet  theie  is  now  very  little  differ- 
entiatioo  as  to  either  matter  or  method. 

Now  I  maintain  that  this  is  due  la^ly  to  the  indirect 
domination  to  which  I  have^  referred — ^to  the  lack  among  the 
high-school  teachers  themselves  of  definite  and  unique  standards 
of  the  type  of  content^  the  type  of  approach,  and  the  type  of 
method  which  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  high-school  pupils.  And 
this  condition  will  continue  so  long  as  the  universities  fail  to 
provide  professional  courses  similar  to  those  provided  in  the 
normal  school  for  elementary  teachers. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  in  the  universities  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  lower  schools — those  of  us,  in  other  words,  who  are 
connected  with  the  educational  departments  of  thr  universities — 
are  constantly  facing  the  problem  of  providing  the  candidates 
for  high-school  teachinc^  with  an  effective  complement  of  pro- 
fessional ideals.  I  have  sometimes  been  told  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  all  seriousness,  tlmt  candidates  fnr  secondary 
teacherships  could  much  more  protitably  spend  all  their  avail- 
able time  in  mastering  the  subject-matter  than  spend  a  fraction 
of  it  in  professional  study.  And  yet  an  investigation  that  I 
made  last  year  among  the  principals  and  superintendents  who 
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employ  our  graduates  shows  that  In  no  single  instance  did  a 
graduate  fail  because  of  lack  of  subject-matter,  and  that  in  every 
case  of  failure  which  T  could  find  the  failure  was  due  to  lack 
of  qualities  which  inij^ht  have  been  provided  by  the  proper  sort 
of  professional  tranuiiL:  or  the  inherent  lack  of  which  would  , 
certainly  have  been  icvcaltd  by  a  course  in  practice-teaching. 

I  maintani  that  what  my  corresp<:>ndent  attributes  to  college 
domination  is  due  tt)  collef^e  domiiiution  in  the  la^l  anal)sis, 
but  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  kind  of  domination  which  he  has  in 
mind.  It  is  the  indirect  but  much  more  insidious  and  dangerous 
domination  of  college  methods  and  college  standards  carried 
down  into  high  schcx^  by  college  graduates  because  these  are 
the  only  methods  and  the  only  standards  that  are  fresh  enough 
In  their  minds  to  be  applied.  This  is  a  vastly  different  kind  of 
domination  from  that  which  is  meant  by  most  people  when  they 
use  the  term,  who  have  in  mind  the  university  man  with  the  Ug 
stick  of  entrance-requirements,  dubbing  the  high  schools  Into 
an  aibitraiy  line;  The  high-school  visitors  of  the  universities 
of  the  Middle  West  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  essentially  public- 
school  men.  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  deplore  the  con* 
ditions  that  I  have  described  just  as  thoroughly  as  my  corre- 
spondent depk>res  sudi  conditions.  They  believe  that  the  high 
schools  should  have  Uieir  own  distinctive  ideals  and  adhere  to 
them. 

And  now  I  have  only  the  briefest  time  in  which  to  discuss 
the  relation  between  college-entrance  requirements  and  college 
4M^»ninatioii  on  the  one  hand  and  the  problem  of  motivation  on 
the  other. 

First  of  all,  I  must  state  what  I  mean  by  motivation  an  1 
what  I  think  to  be  the  significance  of  this  concept  in  educational 
theory.  In  essence,  a  motive  is  the  idea  of  an  end,  more  or  less 
remote,  that  is  to  be  attained  through  a  series  of  efforts.  There 
is  nothing  markedly  diflferent  between  what  we  are  today  odling 
proper  motivation  and  what  the  older  writers  upon  school  man- 
agement discussed  under  the  head  of  "incentives."  Indeed, 
White's  classification  of  incentives  as  natural  or  artificial  might 
well  serve  as  the  text  for  a  present-day  sermon  upon  proper 
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motivation  of  school  woik  We  are,  however,  ajiproaching  the 
subject  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  and  in  the  light  of 
broader  principles. 

It  has  been  mged  that  the  motives  that  dominate  the  pupil 
in  the  mastery  of  knowledge  or  in  the  acquisition  of  habit  de- 
tennine  the  eflSciency  of  that  knowledge  or  habit  In  serving  as 
an  instrument  in  the  solution  of  later  problems.  This  is,  the 
possibility  of  connecting  knowledge  or  habit  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  later  life  will  be  the  greater,  the  more  dosely  the  hiitial 
mastery  of  knowledge  or  habit  has  been  related  to  similar  vital 
problems.  It  is  generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  a  pupil  who 
learns  to  spell  or  to  compose  or  to  compute  because  he  appr^ 
dates  the  significance  of  spelling  or  composition  or  oomputa- 
tion  in  solving  real  life-problems  will  find  a  much  more  ex* 
tended  apfdtcation  for  these  arts  than  one  who  has  mastered 
them  arbitrarily. 

While  I  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in 
this  argument,  its  force  is  soinewhat  weakened  by  certain  well- 
known  facts.  Experience  clearly  shows  that  some  facts  and 
some  habits  acquired  without  particular  reference  to  what  we 
term  real  life-problems  are  still  available  for  later  use.  Indeed, 
nature  itsdf,  through  the  instincts  of  curiosity,  play,  and  repe- 
tition, has  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  information 
and  useful  habits  at  a  time  when  the  child  has  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  their  true  function.  Watch  a  little  two-year-old 
catch  a  word  that  he  hears,  and  repeat  it  over  and  over  again 
for  the  mere  delight  that  the  repetition  affords.  He  is  under- 
going a  drill  process  which  has,  to  his  consciousness,  no  sig- 
nificance aside  from  the  fact  thnt  it  satishcs  an  imTnediate  and 
instinctive  desire.  And  yet  the  adjustments  that  he  is  masicrin,^^ 
and  reducing  to  automatic  control  are  very  obviously  of  prime 
importance  in  later  situations 

1  confess  that  T  have  found  no  little  difficulty  in  h  irnnmizing 
these  instinctive  tendencies  with  that  doctrine  of  motivation 
which  insists  that  habits  and  knowledge  gamed  outside  the  ma- 
trix of  real  life  problems  will  not  ftmction  later  with  reference 
to  such  problems.   Nature,  with  its  adaptive  instincts  of  play. 
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ciirio8ity«  and  txnitative  repetition,  seems  to  have  decreed  other- 
wise*  a^  to  have  executed  this  decree  with  maileed  efficiency. 

My  own  solution  of  this  problem  may  not  appeal  to  you 
as  ooQvindng,  but  I  shall  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  believe  that  as  many  of  the  essential  habits  as  possible  should 
be  fixed  through  the  operation  of  the  native  instincts,  without 
gdng  out  of  our  way  to  search  for  more  mvolved  motives. 
It  is  much  simpler,  and  I  believe  no  less  effective,  to  have  many 
of  the  simpler  number  and  lai^fuage  habits  mastered  in  this 
way,  iSbsm  it  is  to  lead  the  child  through  a  compHcated  process 
of  reasoning  to  see  the  utility  of  these  habits  in  serving  what 
we  call  real  problems.  And  similarly  I  bdieve  that  whoever 
native  curiosity  will  serve  to  fix  facts  or  form  an  approach  to 
principles  of  explanation  it  is  wise  economy  to  lay  hold  of  this 
curiosity  and  worlc  it  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

There  conies  a  time,  however,  when  native  interest  flags. 
The  more  complicated  habit-groups  can  seldom  be  adequately 
mastered  in  this  way.  The  delight  in  repetition  •  comes  to  an 
end  before  automatic  control  has  been  acquired.  It  is  then 
that  the  real  worth  of  the  habit  should  be  utilized  if  possible 
to  motivate  its  mastery.  It  is  then  that  the  pupil  should  be 
led  to  see  that  under^'oing  the  discipline  of  repetition  results  in  a 
master)'  that  is  uncMnivocally  of  service  to  him.  If  we  can 
insure  this  recognition  of  the  "worth whilene'^'?"  of  the  discipline, 
we  are  doing  something  more  than  making  our  drill-process 
eflfective  and  economical  as  such.  We  are  teaching  the  pupil 
the  most  important  of  all  lessons.  "Genius,"  says  George  Eliot, 
*"is  little  more  than  a  great  capacity  for  receiving  discipline"; 
and  we  may  supplement  this  by  saying  that  discipline  is  doing 
things  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  for  the  sake  of  attaining  an 
end  that  i:>  worth  while.  We  cannot  make  all  of  our  pupils 
into  geniuses,  but  we  can  increase  our  pupils'  capacity  for 
discipline.  If  through  showing  them  over  and  over  again 
the  "worthwhileness"  of  sustained  effort  we  can  get  them  to 
subject  themselves  more  willingly  to  disciplinary  processes,  we 
shall  do  much  toward  increasing  the  sum-total  of  human 
achievement 
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The  older  education  was  often  Mind  to  this  possibiH^.  It 
required  repctiticm  far  beyond  the  point  whefie  rqietition  is  an 
instinctive  delight.  But  it  did  not  always  recognize  tlie  im- 
portance of  convincing  the  pupil  that  this  repetition  really  issued 
in  increased  power,  really  contributed  to  his  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. It  is  because  the  modern  doctrine  of  motivation  impels 
the  teacher  to  search  for  ends  or  motives  the  realization  of 
which  will  in  the  end  justify  an  arduous  process  of  discipline 
that  it  appeals  to  me.  Interpreted  in  this  way  it  is  the  very 
opi>isite  of  the  sug-ar-coating"  process  against  which  all  of  us 
have  a  most  justifiable  prejudice.  To  lead  the  child  to  think 
the  thing's  in  lite  that  are  most  worth  doing  are  easy  to  do  is 
to  teach  him  a  lie — a  lie  which  many  unfortunate  children  have 
had  to  unlearn  through  the  bitter  experience  of  later  years. 
lUit  the  doctrine  of  motivation  does  not  mean  sugar-coating. 
It  does  not  mean  giving  the  pupil  the  impression  that  good 
things  come  without  effort.  It  rather  sanctions  etlfort  by  bringing 
the  effort  into  an  intimate  relation  with  the  results.  Properly 
applied,  it  will  lead  the  pupil  to  look  upon  his  own  little 
achievements  as  types  of  all  acliievement — will  lead  him  to  see 
that  Peary  conquering  the  Pule,  or  Wilbur  Wright  constructing 
the  aeroplane,  or  Morse  struggling  through  long  years  of  pov- 
erty and  sutTering  to  perfect  the  telegraph,  underwent  experiences 
that  differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  experiences 
of  the  school.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  school  and  life 
synonymous  in  the  true  sense,  for  the  essential  worth  of  human 
life  is  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  and  the  subordination  of  imme- 
diate desire  to  ultimate  purpose. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  high  school  prepares  for  college  gives  to  many  pupils 
an  increased  respect  for  the  work  of  the  school,  a  respect 
which  in  itself  adds  to  the  conviction  that  its  mastery  is 
worth  while.  But  this  motive  should  be  purely  supple- 
mentary and  not  fundamental.  The  great  defect  of  much 
of  our  present-day  teaching  in  the  secondaiy  school  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  entrance  requirements  are  looked  upon 
by  the  teachers  in  an  arbitrary  way.  That  is,  the  teaching  aims 
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Only  at  such  mastery  as  shall  fulfil  formal  entiaucc  require- 
ments, and  consequently  misses  many  of  the  rich  values  which 
these  studies  might  realize.  The  spur  of  entrance  requirements 
should  be  an  accessory  motive  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the 
teacher.  And  when  the  pupil  reaches  college  he  should  find, 
as  I  fear  he  does  not  always  find  today,  that  the  work  he  has 
done  really  prepares  him  for  college  woric — ^that  th^  is  a  real 
artkolation.  Sometimes  I  think  that  college  students  come  to 
believe  that  much  of  their  high-school  w<»1(  has  not  helped  them 
to  a  mastery  of  die  college  situation — ^that  many  of  the  (bourses 
which  they  take  in  college  could  he  completed  wifhput  the  pre- 
liminary high-«chool  trainii^.  The  effect  of  such  a  conclusion 
is  obviously  to  defeat  the  growth  of  the  prejudices  in  favor  of 
work  and  effort.  This  is  a  sort  of  gold-brick  game  that  edu- 
cation has  played  too  many  times,  and  it  suggests  again  the 
crying  need  for  a  penetrating  study  of  educational  values;  espe- 
cially in  this  day  of  the  wide  extension  in  the  elective  system 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the 
best  type  of  education  must  be  articulated  from  start  to  finish. 
We  have  a  serious  problem  here,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  cause 
education  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  near  future. 

I  feel  that  so  rambling  a  discussion  as  I  have  indulged  in 
demands  whatever  justification  a  summary  may  furnish.  I  at- 
tempted in  the  first  place  to  make  clear  my  c  T^ccption  of  the 
term  "college  domination."  I  maintained  that  this  domination 
may  be  of  two  types :  first,  the  explicit  dictation  of  high-school 
policies  by  college  authorities ;  and  secondly,  the  indirect  control 
of  the  high-school  situation  by  the  college  through  the  teachers 
which  it  furnishes.  I  maintained  that  the  first  type  of  domina- 
tir»n  is  not  now  a  serious  menace  in  the  Middle  ^Ntsi  hecause  of 
the  disposition  of  college  and  high-school  men  to  get  torrether 
in  conferences  and  work  out  the  problems,  eacli  recognizmg  the 
ideals  of  the  other.  I  maintained  that  some  measure  of  value 
attaches  to  the  wise  prescription  of  college-entrance  requirements 
in  that  it  furnishes  a  clieck  or  control  upon  the  local  demands 
which  mav  !x?  made  upon  the  high  school,  and  which  sliould 
of  course  be  the  primary  consideration  in  constructing  the  curric- 
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olixm.  I  nmlntaiiied  that  the  second  type  of  college  domina- 
tion is  a  serious  menace  to  secondary-school  education  and  that 
this  domination  will  continue  so  long  as  tiie  facbur  of  profes- 
sional tratning  is  neglected  in  the  preparation  of  secondary- 
school  teachers.  I  maintained  that  motivation,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  increasing  the  instrumental  value  of  haUts  and 
knowledge,  is  important,  but  that  it  also  has  its  limitations,  and 
that  the  field  for  motivation  Ues  in  the  mastery  of  complicated 
hatnts  and  involved  types  of  knowledge  where  the  instincts  of 
repetition  and  curiosity  no  longer  operate  effectively.  I  main- 
tained that  proper  motivation  in  these  phases  of  education  will 
help  not  only  in  the  specific  mastery  of  habits  and  knowledge 
but  also  in  engendering  in  tiie  pupils  effective  ideals  of  effort 
and  persistence  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  essential  worth 
of  these  virtues.  I  maintained  finally  that  entrance  requirements 
may  profitably  function  as  motives,  but  that  they  should  be 
subsidiary  and  not  primary  motives,  and  that  the  aim  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  high  school  should  be  primarily  to 
realise  tiie  intrinsic  values  which  the  subject-matter  possesses. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
TO  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  » 


FRANK  M.  LE-\ViIT 
The  Utdvenhsr  of  Cbteago 


The  movement  for  vocational  and  industrial  tducatioo  is 
sociological  because  it  is  an  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  society  at 
large  to  bring  educational  Ideals  into  harmony  with  present 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  it  is  pedagogical  because  it 
represents  the  conscious  efforts  of  school  men  to  bring  about 
a  doser  agreement  between  educational  practices  and  the  theories 
set  forth  by  the  science  of  education. 

Too  frequently  our  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  value 
of  the  concrete  has  become  a  mere  abstraction.   We  have  been 
so  busy  stating  principles  that  we  have  failed  to  provide  in  any 
adequate  way  for  the  practice,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  far 
■  more  difficult,  certainly  is  more  expensive,  and  at  the  present 

'  stage  is  much  more  important   Of  the  six  hundred  school  sys- 

I  terns  in  the  United  States  having  manual  training,  three  hun- 

dred give  less  tlum  nn  hour  a  a\  l ek  to  it,  and  only  thirty-seven 
devote  as  miicli  as  halt  an  hour  a  day  to  the  subject.  When 
one  remembers  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  enlarging  on 
the  vast  and  beneficent  educational  and  industrial  results  whidi 
the  introduction  of  hand-work  into  the  schools  was  to  accom- 
plish, one  can  comprehend  why  disapp*  iiument  has  been  so  fre- 
quently expressed  regarding  the  results. 
I  BiTt  we  agree  that  there  is  nciv:  a  movement,  and  a  very 

general  movement,  for  a  more  adetjuate  application  of  accepted 
principle.   Like  all  great  movements,  it  has  been  slow  in  getting 
^  under  way,  and,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  considerable  uncer- 

tainty in  the  minds  of  all  regardmg  its  direction,  meaning,  and 
purpose.    Gradually,  however,  it  is  becomiui;  clear  that  it  means 
*B«ad  at  the  Conference  of  Academies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Relatiosa 

as 

» 
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an  effort  to  secure  equal  or  proportional  representation  of  all 
vocations  in  our  courses  of  study,  instead  of  emphasizing  imduly 
the  school  subjects  which  lead  more  espedally  to  professional 
training.  * 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  says : 

The  Bur^u  of  Education  will  lend  Hs  aid  to  any  earnest  endeavor 
looking  tovird  fiacitv  the  content  of  mcening  whidi  the  comparativety 
new  tenn  MushUA  tdueoHcn  is  to  have  in  American  educational  termi- 
nology. A  wide  variance  of  nnge  of  the  term  now  prevails.  Some  wottld 
give  it  the  broader  meaning  and  make  it  include  every  form  of  instruction 
that  pertains  in  anv  way  to  training  for  the  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  would  limit  its  meaning  to  specific  vocational 
training  for  industrial  ptirsnits. 

I  should  define  vocaticmal  training  as  that  training  which 
seeks  to  create  vocational  interest,  to  develop  intelligent  appre- 
dation  of  the  social  bearings  of  some  particular  kind  of  work  or 
occupation,  and  to  provide  some  opportunity  for  participation  in 
the  actual  processes  of  that  occupation.  Vocational  training  is 
the  general  term,  including  professional  training,  commercial 
/-  training,  agricultural  training,  training  in  household  economics, 
and  industrial  training. 

Thus  industrial  education  means  the  complete  and  appropri- 
ate education  of  the  industrial  worker.  It  means  a  training  which 
is  definitely  planned  to  create  industrial  interest,  to  develop  in- 
dustrial intelligence  and  a  measure  of  technical  skill  through 
all  practicable  means,  including  an  opportunity  for  some  actual 
practice  in  the  processes  employed  in  a  particular  trade  or  group 
of  industries. 

*i  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  need  of  today  is  for  tiie 

'  appropriate  education  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  lower  or 

intermediate  grades  of  industrial  work.  An  appropriate  edu- 
cation will  not  simply  fit  them  for  tliis  work,  but  will  so  eqtiTp 
them  that  they  may  eventually  pas.s  through  it  to  a  grade  higher 
— always  with  the  po.ssil)ility  and  hope  of  progress.  Since  these 
lower  grades  of  work  are  largely  tilled  i)y  the  children  who  leave 
school  at  or  near  the  fourteenth  year,  the  problem  is  one  pri- 
marily, though  not  entirely,  for  the  elementary  schools,  or 
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possibly  for  new  and  special  sdiools  for  diildren  now  in  the 
elementary  or  lower  Hgfa-6chool  grades. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  industrial  education 
\S  '    is  to  be  given  by  the  regular  schools^  or  by  special,  separate 
schools. 

"It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties in  the  country  have  advocated  the  separate  institution.  ^ 
Pkesident-emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  said: 

Industrial  edocation  ought  to  nicta  tnde  sdioob,  and  nothing  but  trade 
^       adiools;  that  ta.  adioolt  directed  primarily  and  expressly  to  the  pfeparation 

of  young  men  and  women  for  trades  Since  they  would  be  new  schools, 

distinct  from  the  existing  public  «rhools,  they  necessarily  involve  additional 
cost;  but,  moreover,  they  involve  new  educational  requirements  on  the  part 
of  society,  requirements  to  a  later  age  than  we  have  been  aocaitoiaed  to. 

The  Qjmmittee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  reported  the  following  defi- 
nitions: 

The  term  indffsirial  education  should  be  used  to  mean  training  for  the 
intelligent  practice  of  any  trade,  including,  of  course,  agricu!itire  It  in- 
cludes training  in  all  the  processes  of  a  trade  and  in  the  theoretical  iounda- 
tiona  of  that  trade.  It  it  intoned  to  develop  both  indliatrial  intelUgtnce 
and  ddn  in  tiie  partiatlar  vocatioo.  It  does  not  property  begin  until  the 
pupil  is  at  least  fourteen  years  old. 

Industrial  schools  are  those  established  with  the  purpose  of  training  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  in  industrial  efficiency  by  means  of  industrial 
education.  The  purpose  of  such  a  school  is  therefore  not  general  education, 
but  9cciaGaod  educatioo. ....  An  industrial  school  Jaya  such  a  founda- 
tion in  the  eiaeotiala  of  a  trade  and  Hie  whole  of  it  that;  with  subsequent  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  his  employer's  trade,  the  pupil  maar  ^ickly  become  m 

fkillpi^  workman  The  school  give?  not  only  such  acquaintance  with 

the  methods,  tools,  and  materials  which  enter  mto  the  trade  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  do  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  facility,  but  it  inculcates 
eflciency  and  woricntanlike  methods,  caraftd  habits,  intelligent  planning,  and 
eoonomy  and  can  in  die  use  of  important  materials  and  tools.  ....  Under 
^  such  a  conception  industrial  schools  are  not  a  part  of  existing  public  schools, 
but  a  supplement  to  them,  meeting  a  need  which  ha?  arisen  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  with  the  evolution  of  the  world's  history  and 
commerce. 
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The  former  Industrial  Conumssioii  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
dnisetts  was  definitely  Gommitted  to  the  policy  of  the  sqarate 
industrial  school,  and  it  did  much  to  fix  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion throughout  the  country.  The  divided  responsibility  and  the 
natural  jealousy  of  the  two  educational  boatdSy  the  long-estab- 
lished State  Board  of  Education  and  the  new  Industrial  Gooi^ 
mission*  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  that  the 
industrial  schools*  the  wards  of  the  Industrial  Commission*  must 
be  separate  and  independent  schools  in  order  to  receive  the  state 
subsidy. 

Smce  the  two  boards  have  been  superseded  by  a  single  com- 
mission, however*  the  tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  rather 
than  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  cities  and  towns*  and  even  to  provide 
for  actual  affiliation  of  the  new  industrial  schools  with  the 
existing  public  schools.  The  local  school  boards  are  often  made 
the  agents  of  the  state*  directing  alike  the  old  and  the  new  work. 

If  the  definitions  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  lAe  original 
policy  of  the  State  of  Massadiusetts  should  gain  common  ac- 
ceptance* the  movement  for  industrial  education  woidd  make 
sUgfat  demands  upon  the  existing  secondary  schools.  In  fact 
it  would  probably  relieve  them  from  some  of  the  relatively 
unprofitaUe  work  tiiey  are  now  doing  with  those  for  whom 
the  traditional  trainuig  is  a  misfit  . 

But  this  policy  of  absolute  separation  shows  signs  of  break- 
ing down,  even  in  Massachusetts*  and  it  has  been  insisted  upon 
in  no  other  state.  Sufficient  assurance  of  vocational  emphasis 
will  be  tecured  fay  the  now  common  practice  of  appointing  ad- 
visory boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the  hiduatiy*  both 
employers  and  woikmen.  I  venture  to  predict  that*  invdving 
as  it  does  the  training  of  the  majority  of  our  children  for  the 
crucial  years  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  industrial  education  is  now 
ABttd  will  permanently  remain  the  business  of  the  public  schods. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  industrial  education  is  primarily 
a  problem  for  the  elementary  schools.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  question  affecting  the  matter,  namely,  "What  is  the 
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basis  of  differentiation  between  the  elementary  and  the  second- 
ary school?" 

If  the  basis  recently  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
should  become  the  commonly  accepted  one,  a  tremendous  task 
wookl  confroiit  tlie  secondary  adiooL  In  fact  the  protlein  In 
that  event  will  be  shifted  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  The  policy  of  the  state,  as  indicated  by  the  syUahus 
recently  issued,  seems  to  be  founded  on  those  overworked  but 
underapplied  educational  theories  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Briefly  stated  they  are  as  follows : 

Education  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
'  pttpiL  These  needs  vary  greatly  with  different  children,  and 
with  children  in  different  classes  of  society.  While  the  word 
"classes"  Is  hateful  to  an  American  it  is  more  equitable  to 
recQgniie  this  tmth  than  to  ignore  it  These  differences  in 
present  opportunity  and  probable  future  needs  become  peculiarly 
apparent  to  the  child  and  his  parents  at  about  his  twelfth  year, 
as  rouc^y  marking  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  Up  to  this 
time  the  education  of  all  children  may  be  conducted  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  lines,  but  at  this  time  the  child  coonnonly 
differentiates  himself,  and  at  this  time  we  should  provide  for 
the  differentiation  of  his  education.  In  the  words  of  a  member 
of  the  State  Education  Department: 

The  tfidnctidn  at  present  ie  purely  formtl  end  fortidtoas  and  ie  evi- 
dcntly  made  at  too  late  a  period  Whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  and 
egtefwal  organizatiofi  of  education,  the  actual  secondary  stage  in  the  de-| 
vdopment  of  boys  and  girls  will  inevitnWy  begin  when  the  differences  in 

their  tastes,  capacities,  and  ambitions  become  more  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant than  their  likenesses.  The  difference  between  elementary  and 
leeoodaty  devdopment  ie  tlnia  a  matter  of  Ufe^  not  a  mere  matter  of  oon- 
Tenient  amuvemenL 

In  most  schools  todav  the  manual-training  work  of  the  boys 
and  girls  is  ditferentiated  in  ilie  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  some  citfes  special  preparatory  schools  or  classes 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls  at  twelve  years  of  age  when  it  has 
been  decided  that  they  are  to  go  to  college.  What  New  York 
State  proposes  is  that  differentiation  shall  be  possible  for  all  at 
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the  end  of  the  sixth-  grade.  In  the  syllabus  issued  this  summer 
is  the  following  statement: 

In  delemniiiit  the  wotk  of  tlie  dancottry  seliooli»  a  nx^rear  courae 
hu  been  prepared.   The  course  is  general  in  character  and  adapted  to  a/I 

children  until  that  period  of  their  development  when  they  manifest  different 
interests,  mental  powers,  and  tastes,  which  is  usually  at  the  age  of  twelve 
This  six'year  course  is  followed  by  an  intermediate  course  of  two  jears 
covertiiff  the  nmd  aeventii  and  da^A  gradca  and  rounding  o«it  Che  elementaiy 
^  conrae.  In  tUa  two>yc8r  eourae  the  work  begins  to  differentiate,  Work 
it  planned  which  leads  to  the  long-eataUished  high-school  courses,  to  com- 
mercial courses,"  and  to  industrial  courses.  Certain  work  previously  done  in 
the  high-school  course  has  been  brought  down  into  this  two-year  course  to 
economize  the  pupils'  time,  to  reduce  the  pressure  and  strain  under  which 
higb-odiool  atadenta  have  bbored  daring  titeir  firat  yeara  in  actmol. 
and  to  interaat  pnpiia  in  woile  wludi  will  indnee  tfaem  to  remain  in  adiool 
for  a  greater  number  of  yesra. 

Ideal  as  this  plan  may  be,  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  be 
"  widely  adopted.  Meanwhile  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  our 
children  will  be  as  great  and  as  little  cared  for  as  now  unless 
the  schools,  especially  the  secondary  schools,  adopt  a  more  sym- 
pathetic and  a  more  democratic  attitude  toward  those  who  can- 
not xAan  to  spend  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  the  high  achocd. 
We  should  be  the  more  ready  to  assume  tiiis  attitude  when  we  see 

rapid  increase  in  high-school  enrolment  and  realize  the  sacri- 
fice which  frequently  is  being  made  to  enable  the  child  to  stay  in 
school  and  the  apparent  futility  of  the  sacrifice  in  scores  of 
cases  because  the  existing  work  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  capacity 
and  probable  needs  of  the  children. 

Given  the  wiUiogness  of  the  secondary  schools  to  serve  these  ' 
children,  how  can  the  service  be  rendered?  It  seems  to  me  that 
>i  we  must  provide  not  simply  shorter  courses,  diluted  courses*  but 
courses  with  greater  diversity  of  purpose.  These  courses  must 
be  administered  with  as  clear  an  understanding  of  their  import 
and  with  as  great  a  respect  for  the  seriousness  and  value  of  the 
work  as  those  which  lead  to  higlier  iiistitntion?;  of  learning. 
J,  Especially  is  it  iinp<3rtant  to  study  the  methods  which  have 
proved  effective  in  industrial  schools,  in  some  cases  with  chil- 
dren who  were  failures  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
traditional  schools. 
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The  principles  imderlying  the  methods  emplojred  in  these  ^ 

schools  are: 

1 )  The  vocational  idea  is  nude  paramount. 

2)  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that  the  subject* 
matter  is  clearly  related  to  the  vocation,  or  group  of  vocations, 
for  which  the  •^rbool  ic:  preparing^  its  ptipils. 

3)  This  subject-matter  is  such  tlint  it  would  be  of  immedi- 
ate, practical  value  to  the  pupil  should  he  be  forced  to  discontinue 
his  school  attendance  at  any  time. 

4)  This  subject-matter  is  arranged  with  less  regard  to  logi- 
cal progression  or  preparation  for  some  future  tiauiing  than  to 
the  immediate  denmnds  of  the  practical  or  vocational  work  in 
hand. 

5)  This  work  is  real  ,  work  in  which  the  pupil  actually  par- 
ticipates. Articles  are  frequently  made  for  the  use  jof  the 
school  department  or  otfier  city  hutitutions,  and  sometimes  for 
sale  in  the  open  market. 

6)  The  standards  of  attainment  are  those  of  the  outside 
worid;  results  are  measured  by  the  actual  eaccdlence  of  the 
finished  work,  and  by  the  money  value  of  the  time  and  the 
material  consumed  in  its  prDduction. 

7)  Cbnditions  of  work  are  made  to  conform  as  dosdy  as 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  actual  shop  conditions.  Pnctioe 
varies,  bat  the  tendency  is  toward  a  seven-  or  eight-hour  day, 
with  tiie  school  in  session  for  the  entire  year,  with  only  brief 
vacations. 

8)  Textbooks  are  sparingly  used,  most  texts  being  worked 
out  by  the  teacher  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  particular 
school 

9)  Preference  on  the  teaching  force  is  given  to  men  and 
women  who  have  had  practical  shop  or  rommercial  experience, 
this  ^perience.  in  fact,  being  considered  by  some  to  be  even 
more  essential  than  traditional  schooling.  This,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  tlie  principle  which  has  governed  the 
selection  of  manual-training  teachers  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

10)  These  schools  are  largely  controlled  or  at  least  in- 
fluenced by  advisory  boards  comp(»ed  of  merchants,  manu- 
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factUFerSj  and  workmen,  men  who  know  more  about  conuneroe 
and  industry  than  about  educational  institutions  and  piadioes. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  gain  an  appreciatioii  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  to  examine  briefly  the  practices  of  two  practical  voca- 
tional high  schools.  I  have  chosen  the  Cleveland  Technical  Hi^ 
School  and  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Qeveland  Technical  High  School  is  open  only  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  elementary  schools.  It  aims  to  give  a  training  which 
will  fit  its  pupils  for  the  higher  grades  of  industrial  work  or  for 
industrial  leadership.  Courses  are  offered  in  cabinet-making, 
pattern-making,  foundry  practice,  machine-shop  practice,  archi- 
tectural and  machine  drnughting,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
potter}^  dressmaking,  millinery,  catering  and  cookincr. 

There  is  a  four-year  course,  relatively  strong  in  Knt^Hsh, 
mathematics,  and  science  throughout,  the  science  being  tliat  per- 
taining to  the  particular  vocation. 

Mathematics  is  at  first  "shop  mathematics,"  with  emphasis 
on  the  simple  handlme^  of  numbers.  Later  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  tngonoinetry  are  taught  as  one  subject,  and  largely 
,    only  where  applicable  to  the  technical  work. 

The  geography,  history,  and  English  also  relate  to  the  in- 
dustry. Sliop  visits  arc  made  tlie  basis  of  written  work,  and 
stories  of  invention  and  industrial  disa>very  and  evolution  are 
read. 

While  the  technical  work  is  at  iirsl  more  or  less  general  in 
character,  during  the  last  two  years  a  pupil  may  devote  twenty- 
five  hours  a  week  to  particular  trade  training.  This,  however, 
is  optional. 

^  The  school  is  in  session  forty-eight  weeks  a  year,  that  is, 
four  quarten  of  twelve  weeks  each,  wiA  a  vacation  of  one 
week  between  quarters.  Twelve  quarters  are  required  for 
graduation. 

,        The  course  of  study-  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Cbtnmeroe 
'    provides  the  general  group  of  studies  usually  pursued  in  high 
schools,  except  andent  languages,  but  these  subjects  are  aU 
taught  with  the  constant  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  to  use  them 
in  business  life.  In  addition  two  or  more  of  tiie  following  sub- 
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jects  are  taken  bjr  all  pupils:  bookkeepiog,  acootmtmg»  type- 
writing, stenognphjr,  drawing,  ooimneraal  design,  chemistry, 
\  and  auditing. 

From  ten  ta  twenty  lectures  are  given  by  laymen  on  each  of 
tlie  following  topics:  advertising,  salesmanship,  business  organi- 
zation, business  survey  of  New  England,  economic  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

One  nnirjiie  feature  nf  the  school  is  a  special  postgraduate 
course  (htth  year),  organized  on  a  co-operative  part-time  basis, 
the  boys  working  in  the  school  in  tiie  morning  ai!'l  for  their 
employers  down-town  in  the  afternoon.  This  com  sc  oilers  the 
following  subjects :  money  and  banking,  corporation  finance, 
transportation,  labor  problems,  business  organization,  account- 
ing, modern  languages,  industrial  chemistry,  and  English. 

The  school  is  in  session  six  hours  a  day,  and  the  new  build- 
ing, now  in  the  hands  of  the  arciiitecLs,  will  be  located  in  the 
business  district.* 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  plans  of  several  other  typical 
industrial  schools  would  be  even  more  suggestive  of  possible 
modiBcations  in  our  traditional  high  schools,  hot  we  have  time 
for  generalizations  only; 

There  are  three  rather  distinct  types  of  public  industrial 
schools,  differing  from  each  other  in  one  or  more  important  par- 
ticularB.  These  are  the  part-time  co-operative  school,  the  new 
type  vocational  high  school,  and  the  new  type  secondary  scboot 

The  part-time  oo-operative  plan  is  aa  arrangement  whereby 
the  public  school  pfovides  the  book  work  and  the  co-operating 
naoufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers  provides  tiie  facilities 
for  shop  practice,  including  the  services  of  the  shop  teacher,  and 
pays  the  boy  for  his  time. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages,  but  two  serious  defects.  It 
has  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  organized  labor,  and  it 
serves  only  the  most  able  Iwys,  since  the  manufacturer  reserves 
the  right  to  dismiss  any  boy  after  a  short  trial  period.  This  is 
not  consistent  with  the  present  concepti(m  of  the  duty  of  the 

*  The  plan  of  summer  apprenticeship  which  has  been  developed  in  tUs  idKMl 
wu  deacribed  ia  Ute  School  Ravitw  for  January,  191 1, 
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public  schools,  and  it  does  relatively  little  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  unsldll  and  employment.  A  modification 
of  this  plan,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  results  in 
the  furnishing  of  instruction  by  the  public  school  to  boys  and 
girls  already  at  work  who  can  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to 
study.  This  also  involves  the  co-operation  of  the  employer. 
J  Undoubtedly  the  co-operative  plan  will  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended and  widely  used. 

Three  different  grades  of  this  type  of  school  are  well  illus- 
trateil  liy  the  Cincinnati,  Fitchburg',  and  Heverly  txpennicnts. 
The  lirst  is  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  llie  second 
by  the  regular  public  high  school  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  third  by  the  elementary  school  of  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  new  type  of  high  ??chool  admits  boys  and  girls  only  on 
graduation  from  an  elementary  school,  and  furnishes  both  the 
technical  wcational  work  and  the  related  book  work,  giving  all 
instruction  within  its  own  walls  and  by  its  own  teaching  force. 
This  new  type  of  high  school  differs  from  the  old  manual- 
tiaiinng  high  school  in  that  it  aims  to  fit  its  pupils  directly  for 
*  their  life-work  and  not  for  a  higher  technical  school.  Excellent 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  school  arc  the  Technical  High  School 
of  Qeveland,  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago,  and 
the  High  School  of  Comment  of  Boston. 

The  new  type  of  secondary  school  is  of  secondary  grade 
only  in  accordance  with  the  idea  angjgested  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department's  plan  discussed  above.  It  admits 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age»  and  in  some  instances 
even  younger.  While  it  is  desired  that  the  pupil  shall  have  passed 
'  the  sixth  grade,  failure  to  have  done  so  is  not  an  absolute 
barrier.  Age,  necessity,  and  ability  to  woilc  are  the  prime 
requisites.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  school  are  the  Second- 
ary Industrial  School  of  Columbos,  Geoi^,  the  Factory  School 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  Independent  Industrial  School  of 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  Trade  School  for  Giris  and  the 
Pre-Apprentice  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbindtng,  of  Boston. 
The  Secondary  Industrial  School  of  Columbus  was  the  first 
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scfaoo]  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  to  be  established  as  a  part 
of  the  puUie-school  system  and  supported  hy  public  funds. 

A  description  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  m  this 
field  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  may  be  had  from 
two  recent  reports,  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  on  the  Place  of  Industries  in  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  BnUetm  No.  11  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  a  descriptive  list  of  existing 
industrial  schools. 

These  reports  give  descriptions  of  isolated  and  unrelated  ex- 
periments in  many  cities.  To  my  mind  an  even  more  signifi- 
cant report  is  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston, 
which  contains  an  account  of  a  complete  "^rlicnic  of  a  single  school 
systeitr  The  plan  is  prulMbly  tlie  most  complete  in  the  country, 
Expermients  are  well  under  way  illustrative  of  every  grade  of 
school.  This  full  discussion  of  vocational  and  industrial  train- 
ing, together  with  the  briefer  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  in 
the  superintendent's  reports  f  1  k/oS  and  1909,  shows  the  evo- 
lution of  a  comprehensive  plan  and  clearly  indicates  the  place 
wliich  vocational  irauiuig  biiouid  have  in  tlie  public-school  sys- 
tem of  a  large  city. 

And  after  all  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  are  to  find 
the  roost  vital  rektion  of  the  movement  for  vocational  training 
to  the  woric  of  the  secondaiy  schools,  namely,  in  the  influence  of 
the  seoondaiy  schools  on  the  entire  school  qrstem.  Too  long  has 
the  policy  of  the  lower  school  been  fixed  by  the  demands  of  the 
higher,  with  the  result  that  the  training  received  in  the  lower  is 
of  greatest  valoe  to  those  who  can  go  on  to  the  higher  or  the 
highest  Vocatiofial  education  will  require  such  a  reocganiaa- 
tioa  of  school  systems  tiiat  equally  appropriate  training  will  be 
provided  for  the  83  per  cent  of  the  puinb  who  condude  thdr 
school  life  before  the  seventeenth  year. 
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I  do  not  think  anybody  would  deny  that  the  English  woik 
which  is  offered  to  us  at  the  University  and  elsewhere  is  some- 
what unfortunately  joined  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  student  does  work  in  composition  and  in  literature,  and 
however  we  try,  and  we  all  do  try,  to  make  those  two  correlate 
very  dosely,  it  follows  imavoidably  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
late, and  the  work  that  a  student  does  in  composition  and  the 
work  he  does  in  literature  are  two  fairly  distinct  things.  I  will 
regard  them  as  so  divided  in  «>nsidering  what  it  s^ms  to  the 
department  at  the  University  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  And 
first  let  me  speak  of  literature,  not  because  it  is  either  less  or 
more  important  but  because  our  ideas  in  regard  to  it  are  perhaps 
less  h'kely  to  be  agreed  than  are  our  expectations  in  English 
composition. 

I  liad  this  conference  in  mind  when  T  drew  up  the  examina- 
tion for  tlie  Seniors  in  the  various  high  schools  who  were 
competing  for  a  pnie  ^Tsterday,  and  I  tried  to  mnke  the  exami- 
nation fair  to  tiie  Seniors  of  the  high  schools  wliile  at  the 
same  time  I  made  it,  as  far  as  literature  was  conccnuti,  rea- 
sonably expressive  of  oiu"  point  of  view  here  concerning  what 
a  student  ought  to  Ixj  able  to  get  out  of  his  high-school  course 
in  literature.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  that  examina- 
tion and  then  use  it  as  a  kind  of  text  for  my  remarks: 

A.  LiTBKATURE 

L  a)  Why  did  the  people  of  Pope's  day  think  little  of  SbakeipeRre?  Why 

has  Shakespeare  come  into  favor  again  since  then  ? 
b)  State  what  you  know  of  the  sources  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

*Read  at  the  £ng]it>ii  Departmental  Conference  of  Academies  and  Second- 
«T  Schoola  In  Rdatiim  wMi  Ae  UniTenilar  of  Chicago,  November  ta,  1910. 
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IL  Wbat  inftefeitt  you  when  you  read  a  novd?  Ulattiaieb  citing  at  leait 

five  novels. 

III.  Name  two  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth,  three  of  the  eightMHth,  and 
four  of  the  ninet^th  century.  Name  one  work  of  cadL 

IV.  State  wf  brieflj  the  snbataace  of  cither  ooe  of  the  IdylU  of  tht  Kbtg, 
or  one  of  Milton'i  afaocter  poeai%  or  of  a  long  poem  of  any  otfier  poet 

B.  Ctmnanaat 

I.  What  do  yon  andentand  by  "organizatioa''  in  conpoaltion? 

Write  an  ontlme  for  a  oompoaition  of  about  600  wds  on  tiie 

general  topic  of  "what  one  should  expect  to  get  from  a  Ugli-idiool 

edtication  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  life." 
II.  Write  two  short  papers  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  on  your  chief  interest  in  school  work  and  your  chief  interest 
outaide 

Now  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  framed  that  examination 
was  this.  In  the  first  place,  I  speak  for  my  department  as  a 
whole,  though  of  course  not  for  every  individual  member  of 
the  department,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  think  I  speak  for  many 
more  than  my  own  department  here  at  the  University  as  a 
whole — I  think  I  speak  for  a  good  many  people  who  are  teach- 
ing college  English,  when  I  say,  that  so  far  as  literature  is 
concerned,  if  when  a  man  or  woman  comes  up  here  he  has 
learned  to  read  intelligently,  and  has  some  general  idea  of  the 
substance  of  a  certain  very  few  iniportnnt  things,  such  as  for 
example  some  general  idea  of  the  form  of  a  piny  as  it  differs 
from  that  of  n  novel,  some  general  idea  of  h  nv  'he  len  linc:  of 
poetry  difftrt-iuuitcs  itself  emotionally  from  the  reading  of 
prose,  and  >  n  c  L:eneral  idea  of  the  substance  nf  certain  two 
or  three  or  niure — it  makes  no  special  difference — poems  and 
pieces  of  prose  which  he  can  use  as  landmarks,  more  or  less  as 
nuclei  around  which  his  general  knowledge  of  a  period  can 
clnstd  — if  he  has  that,  and  if  he  has  in  addition  to  that  as  clear 
a  knowledge,  say,  of  the  history^  of  English  literature  in  its 
relation  to  its  own  time  as,  let  us  say  by  way  of  illustration, 
he  has  of  ancient  history  in  general,  if  he  has  taken  a  course 
in  that — if  he  has  those  three  things,  we  do  not  care  at  all 
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what  he  has  or  has  not  read,  lie  may  have  conlined  himself 
to  Chaucer  almost  exclusively,  he  may  have  read  nothing  but 
Chaucer  and  Siias  Marncr;  he  may  have  confined  himself  to 
the  nineteenth  century;  he  may  have  read  ten  novels  and  one 
play,  or  ten  plays  and  one  novel ;  he  may  have  dune,  in  shon, 
what  he  pleased,  or  rather  what  his  instructor  pleased.  If  he 
is  able  when  he  comes  up  to  read  intelligently,  if  he  has  a  gen- 
eral  idea  of  the  history  of  English  literature  in  relation  to  its 
time,  and  if  he  knows  the  tlifference  iK-tween  the  structure  of 
a  novel  and  a  pla} ,  an  I  In  w  a  long  poem  diilers  from  a 
short  poem,  and  how  to  read  poetry,  we  do  not  care  uheilier 
he  is  able  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  single  obsolete  work  in 
any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  whether  he  can  characterize 
Lady  Macbeth,  whether  he  knows  the  story  of  Silas  Mamer, 
whether  he  has  read  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  what  he  has 
read  or  how  mudi  he  has  read.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  all  that  to  his  instructor.  That  I  think  is  our  position. 

Now  I  have  confonned  to  the  position  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  this  examination  hy  asking  one  or  two  definite  ques- 
tions. For  instance,  I  have  put  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  because 
a  gpod  many  students  have  read  them.  Again,  I  have  put  in 
the  question  on  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  because  they 
are  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  a  great  many  students  and  are  dis- 
cussed by  many  instructors.  But  the  questions  that  represent  our 
own  attitude  are  in  general  the  other  questions,  the  questions 
intended  to  show  whether  the  student  knows  the  difference  of 
spirit  at  different  epodis  in  the  history  of  English.  We  want 
to  know  whether,  when  he  reads,  anything  di finite  interests  him; 
whether  all  he  says  is  that  "the  plot  interested  me,  and  the 
wealth  of  characterization,"  or  whether  he  knows  specifically, 
as  you  and  I  know  when  we  read  a  novel,  what  partkfUar 
points  interest  We  want  to  know  whether  he  remembers  gen- 
eral history  sufficiently — and  no  more  than  sufficiently — to  be 
able  to  place  in  tlieir  pn^ier  positions  a  few  of  the  g^reat  men  of 
their  time  in  English  literature.  And  notice  that  question :  two 
of  the  seventeenth,  three  of  the  eighteenth,  four  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  it  does  not  go  back  ol  the  seventeenth  century. 
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and  it  increases  its  demand  as  it  comes  on  down  toward  the 
present  time:  which  again  is  not  meant  to  be  final  In  any  way, 
but  indicative.  I  will  venture  to  say  again  that  further  than  tiiat 
we  do  not  go — we  do  not  care  whether  the  student  has  ever 
studied  the  "Speech  on  Conciliation"  or  not;  we  do  not  care, 
speaking  generally,  whether  he  has  followed  out  the  prescribed 
course  of  reading  in  one  high  school  or  another.  We  are 
willing  to  leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor, 
provided  only  tliat  these  very  simple  things  be  present.  And 
thev  are  simple,  as  you  will  admit,  because  we  do  not  demand 
that  the  student  burden  liis  memory,  as  far  as  literature  is  con- 
cerned, with  any  but  the  largest  and  most  important  facts.  We 
do  not  care  whether  he  remembers  the  detail,  or  whether  he  ever 
had  it.  I  think  if  the  examination  is  read  and  if  I  make  myself 
clear  I  may  perhaps  consider  that  matter  for  the  moment  closed. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  I  shall  consider  it 
closed  for  the  moment,  and  pass  on  to  what  we  require  in  com- 
position. 

We  fed  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  We  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  any  right  to  expect  the  Freshman  to  write  with  entire  gram- 
matical accuracy.  We  do  not  fail  a  student  for  his  use  of  hang- 
ing participles  or  split  infinitives.  Personally  I  do  not  even 
correct  split  infinitives  in  English  there  is  too  much  to  do 
to  bother  about  a  thing  of  tbat  sort  We  do  not  fall  a  student 
because  he  makes  occasionally  those  grammatical  errors  which 
one  finds  so  properly  anathematized  in  the  trrtbooks.  But  we 
demand  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  reoogniae  these  errors 
when  th^  are  pointed  out  to  him. 

Now,  for  example,  here  is  a  t>^  of  sentence  which  we  fed 
we  cannot  accept  from  students  in  the  hi|^  school : 

A  salesman  must  never  argue  with  a  customer.  He  must  always 
allow  anything  said  by  a  customer  to  pass,  but  if  something  is  said  about 
a  certain  fashion  seen  in  another  store,  that  it  U^more  up  to  date,  or 
that  it  iB  better  goods  for  km  monqr,  it  it  tiMn  lor  the  lafasnan  to  me 
all  tiie  MFdiology  wUdi  baa  come  to  him  natniallx  and  to  nae  all  liia 
mental  power  gracefuUx  and  scientifically  until  he  hat  oompletdy  kmocked 
that  notion  oat  ol  the  cuitomer's  head. 
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That  is  a  sentence  which  we  regard  as  much  more  unaotmd 
and  ttnsafe  than  this,  for  example :  "Going  around  the  comer 
a  post  hit  the  horse  which  caused  him  to  shy."  I  would  pass  a 
man  who  occasionally  wrote  such  a  sentence  as  this  last,  but 
never  one  who  wxx>te  such  a  sentence  as  the  long  one  above, 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  the  meaning.  If 
what  the  Freshman  writes  is  gracefully  phrased,  so  much  the 
better — nnd  we  now  an^!  then  get  graceful  phrasing.  If  it  is 
clumsily  phrased,  so  much  the  worse.  But  we  do  not  fail  a 
man  if  one  can  gather  from  his  work  with  any  precision  what 
he  means. 

In  the  second  place  we  demand  troin  the  student  n  certain 
ability  to  organize  his  ideas.  My  examination  goes  on,  (i) 
What  do  you  understand  by  organization?  We  consider  that 
a  student  is  not  able  to  take  English  i  if  he  is  not  able  to  see 
any  reason  for  beginning  a  composition  at  one  point  rather  than 
at  another. 

And,  third,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some 
understanding  of  coherence  or  transition,  or  call  it  what  you 
please,  in  accordance  wuh  uluL-h  a  man  in  ven.duig  anoiher's 
work  is  able  to  pass  from  sentence  to  sentence  and  from  para- 
graph to  paragraph  without  too  gvcai  a  jar. 

The  standard  I  presented  yesterday  is  this:  by  the  time  a 
man  leaves  English  i  he  must  be  able  to  express  himself  with 
sufficient  clearness,  intelligence,  and  accuracy  in  his  other  courses 
to  4o  himself  justice  in  those  courses,  and  in  what  he  says  fairly 
to  represent  what  he  wants  to  say.  That  we  should  demand 
entire  grammatical  accunu^,  or  more  than  a  narrow  vocabulary, 
or  such  a  background  of  cultural  tradition  as  enables  one  to 
write  with  emotional  fervor  and  deUgfat,  is  of  coune  immensely 
far  from  our  idea. 

That  is  what  we  demand  in  composition,  and  what  we  feel — 
perhaps  you  thiid^  afbitrarily^^tliat  we  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  way  of  combining  these  things  we  leave  entirdy  to  the 
instructor.  If  one  wants  to  learn  bow  to  organise  his  ideas, 
many  instructors,  feel  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  Buike's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation."  If  the  teacher  thinks  so,  wetl;  we 
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will  examine  the  student  on  oiiganization,  but  we  do  not  care 
how  xnudi  \»  know^;  about  the  contents  of  the  speech  itself. 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  belittling  literature 
as  such,  and  that  I  am  trying  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  compo- 
sition exclusively,  to  the  excision  of  literature.  The  instructor 
knows  how  far  the  class  is  able  to  go  emotionally  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature  He  may  teach  one  class  with  emphasis 
on  the  facts,  or  on  the  meaning  of  particular  words,  another 
with  emphasis  on  the  source  of  the  novel  or  drama,  another  with 
emphasis  on  its  individual  characters.  But  we  shall  not  examine 
the  student  on  any  one  of  those  three  things.  When  a  student 
reads  a  novel  today,  does  he  know  what  he  is  interested  in,  and 
— this  is  whdt  we  should  like,  alilu>ugh  we  too  seldom  get  it — 
does  he  still,  after  his  training  in  high  school,  retain  any  interest 
in  literature,  in  reading  at  all?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
you  may  teach  what  you  please  hi  literatarei  within  a  very  wide 
range.  Those  of  you  who  send  students  East  to  college  must 
teach  certain  things.  But  most  of  you  send  your  students  to 
college  in  the  West,  and  there  they  are  not  examined  on  the 
particular  literature  which  they-  have  studied.  We  take  your 
word  that  whatever  you  have  asked  them  tfaqr  have  done  satis- 
factorily. Only,  we  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  University 
that  yon  occiqiy  in  tiie  high  schools,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
to  maintain  a  perfectly  definite  standard.  If  we  allow  a  pupil 
to  pass  through  our  required  courses  who  cannot  write  inteUi- 
gendy  and  efikiently,  then  we  hear  from  it,  and  that  hearing 
we  are  anxious  to  obviate. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  add — because  some  of  you 
may  not  know  it,  and  your  students  may  have  difficulty  about  it 
— a  few  words  on  our  methods  of  handling  in  English  compo- 
sition students  who  come  up  here.  They  come  accredited  to  the 
University,  and  that  accreditment  we  accept,  but  during  the 
first  week  we  test  them  constantly  in  and  out  of  class,  to  sec 
how  efficient  they  are  in  compo>iiion.  In  accordance  with  their 
efficiency,  we  divide  them  into  sections,  some  of  which  we  call 
English  o  and  some  English  i,  and  in  those  sections  they  gain 
further  practice.    In  English  o  they  are  trained  in  what  we 
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r^gmrd  as  more  elementary  matters  than  those  which  they  take 
up  in  English  i,  and  if  they  show  in  those  sections  the  same 
standard  of  efficiency  which  we  require  of  students  who  are  to 
pass  from  English  i,  then  we  give  them  the  same  credit  as 
those  in  Knghsh  i.  That  a  man  is  put  into  English  o  means 
that  he  probably  will  not  get  credit  for  English  i .  bi!t  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Into  English  2.  the  next  quarter,  go  the  better  stu- 
dents of  English  o  and  the  poorer  students  of  English  I.  There 
they  meet  and  complete  their  credit  for  English  i. 

In  brief,  then,  all  we  ask  of  the  student  when  he  comes  up, 
so  far  as  literatur  e  couceincd,  is  thai  he  should  be  able  to  read 
intelligently,  and  that  he  should  know  about  as  much  of  Enghsh 
literature  in  relation  to  its  time  as  he  may  be  expected  to  remem> 
ber  of  andent  hlstoiy;  in  conqxxBtion,  lliat  be  dmald  be  able 
to  make  bis  meantog  dear  wltb  some  predskm;  whefiber  dunuily 
or  gracefully,  we  do  not  hold  3roa  responsible. 

We  have  no  way  of  testing  the  number  from  whom  we  get 
this  power  and  knowledge  in  literature.  About  4  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  enter  Freshman  English  composition  we  give 
credit  to  at  once,  on  the  basis  of  thdr  obviously  excelknt 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  ao  per  cent  are  so  inefficient 
in  English  Aat  they  do  not  complete  it  in  one  quarter.  About  15 
per  cent  are  put  into  English  O,  and  so  take  two  quarters  or  even 
more  for  the  completion  of  their  first  major  in  English,  and 
fully  7  per  cent  of  these  who  continue  in  English  i  are  never- 
theless failed  or  conditioned  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
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CHARLES  GOETTSCH  . 
Tlw  Uaiveraity  «f  CUcifo 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  vmt  the  MusierschuU, 
a  Realgymnatium  at  Frankfurt  am  Main,  when  I  arrived  there 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  1910,  without  going  through 

the  endless  amount  of  red  tape  usually  necessary  to  secure  of- 
ficial permission.  I  had  only  two  days  to  visit  the  school  and 
attended  ten  classes  in  that  time,  giving  my  time  in  the  order 
of  amount  to  French,  English,  German,  and  Latin.  Perhaps 
by  taking  up  the  French  first  I  can  give  a  better  idea  of  con- 
tinnitv  in  any  subject  taught  in  the  school.  French  is  taught 
in  all  (if  the  nine  classes  of  this  Realgytnnasium ;  bei:;intiin(:r  with 
the  lowest  class,  the  Sexta,  tlie  classes  per  week  run  as  loUows : 
Scxta,  6:  Ouinta,  6:  Quanta,  6;  Untertertia,  4:  Obcrtertia, 
4 ;  Untersekunda,  3 :  Obersekunda,  3 :  Unterprima,  3 ;  and 
Oberprima.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  have  the  same 
man  cany  a  certain  class  through  the  Gymnasium ;  a  man 
starts  a  class  in  I'^rench  in  Sexta — ^he  carries  the  work  through 
Quinta,  Quarta,  Untei itriia,  etc.,  through  tlie  school.  The  boys 
in  any  class  are  held  accountable  for  work  done  in  former  classes 
—they  are  required  to  know  just  where  in  their  course  they 
have  had  a  certain  \At  of  work. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  woric  of  the  first  class  in  French — 
Sexta.  It  meets  six  times  a  week,  the  lessons  being  45  mjn- 
tttes  in  length,  and  is  conducted  this  year  by  Dr.  Lorey,  a  pupil 
of  the  well-known  phonetician  Victor  of  BAarburg..  He  has 
taught  in  England  also  and  has  served  his  Prpbejahr  at  the  MuS' 
iersehufe  in  1908-9.  He  is  a  great  drillmaster  and  exacts  the 
cbsest  attention  in  class  and  the  greatest  neatness  in  the  writ- 

*Rbm1  at  the  FnbgIi  mad  Gwinui  D^utmental  Confetcaoc  of  Aeadenie* 
aad  Saeondary  Sdiools  in  RdBtioii»  ivith  the  Univewtjr  of  CUeasOk  Notrsnbor 
Iff  1910. 
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ten  woric  done  at  home.  Any  inattention  in  class  calk  forth 
sharp  reproof  and  any  slovenliness  in  the  written  woik  means 
re?mting.  The  dass  has  had  French  since  Easter  of  this  year. 
The  particular  lesson  I  heard  was  oo  "La  petite  sonris,"  a  lit- 
tle story  of  eight  or  ten  lines.  The  boys,  who  are  about  nine 
years  of  age,  were  kept  on  the  jump  racing  to  the  platform  in 
front  and  speaking  it  from  memoiy.  The  greatest  care  was 
given  to  pronunciation.  They  spoke  loudly  and  clearly^  fairly 
shouting  in  their  enthusiasm.  Any  indistinctness  usually  called 
forth  a  thundiering,  "Open  your  mouth.'*  This  part  of  the  work, 
besides  developing  the  merooiy,  really  amounted  to  voice  cul- 
ture. The  teacher  is  a  trained  phonetician,  has  a  rich,  strong 
voice  himself,  and  is  doing  wonderful  elocutionary  work.  While 
the  boys  in  turn  spoke  their  pieces  as  described,  two  or  three 
others  were  required  to  write  the  story  on  the  blackboard  from 
memory. 

Then  a  most  careful  discussion  of  the  sounds  began.  The 
word  souris,  e.g.,  started  a  drill  on  voiceless  s.  All  the  words 
the  pupils  could  think  of  illustrating  the  sound  of  voiceless 
s  were  given.  Then  one  boy  was  called  upon  to  give  the  rule 
on  the  pronunciation  of  voiceless  s.  Another  was  sent  to  the  large 
phonetic  chart  on  the  wall  and  asked  to  analyze  words  phoneti- 
cally, pointing  out  the  characters  that  represented  nasalized, 
voiced,  and  voiceless  sounds.  The  word  viens  in  je  viens 
started  a  discussion  of  nasalized  e — boy  was  sent  to  the  board 
to  write  from  memory  ail  the  words  he  knew  that  contained 
the  e  of  vdns — e.g.,  impossible,  fin,  plein,  faim,  soin,  etc.  The 
word  embrasser  called  forth  another  boy  for  a  list  of  words 
with  the  nasalized  a  sound,  e.g.,  ewbrasscr,  pla^tte,  champ,  dent, 
tonps,  la  lampc,  etc.  After  this  careful  drill  in  phonetics  came 
the  drill  in  i^ran^nar  ami  vocahnlary.  I  niis^ht  emphasize  here 
that  in  all  this  drill  tlie  sentence  forms  tlie  basis—better  still 
related  sentences.  The  story  was  f^njnc  over  carefully  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  a  series  of  questions  was  asked  that  required  the 
answer  in  the  subject  form  ;  anotlier  that  required  the  ob  ject  form 
— ^this  was  intended  to  teach  the  bo\  s  the  meaninj?  of  subject  and 
object.   Then  many  varied  questions  were  asked  to  train  the  ear 
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to  a  quick  understanding  of  the  spoken  word.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  with  what  accuracy  and  quickness  the  puikila  caught  the 

sentences. 

To  increase  the  interest  in  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drill  the  pupils  were  required  to  form  nncstions  extemporane- 
ously nn  the  text  and  to  call  upon  any  member  of  the  class  for 
the  an>  r.  This  was  like  playing  a  game,  and  the  boys  were 
almost  gluttonous  in  their  eagerness  to  answer.  There  were 
moments  for  fun  and  amusement  to  interrupt  the  seriousness  of 
the  class  recitation.  The  teacher  reproved  the  boys  in  fun, 
joked  with  them,  told  them  to  stretch  their  leg's,  to  take  a  deep 
breaih,  and  to  sit  up  straight,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  tense  attention  for  the  whole  hour.  Besides,  the 
teachers  at  the  Musterschide  are  anxious  that  their  reform 
methods  be  not  misinterpreted;  they  do  not  wish  them  to  ap- 
pear mechanical;  they  say  they  are  anything  but  mechanical; 
they  want  everything  to  be  just  natural,  interesting,  practical, 
and  they  want  to  develop  the  xninds  of  the  boys  in  the  matter 
of  memoryp  imagination*  and  Genmt,  They  do  not  want  them 
to  be  slaves  to  the  textbook  and  dictionary,  but  they  want  them 
to  become  strong  and  indqiendent  in  mind*  There  is  the  best 
of  good  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  the  whole  method 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  old  saying,  "Work  while  you 
work  and  play  while  you  play." 

Before  the  close  of  this  first  class,  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  learned  in  previous  lessons  were  repeated  from  memory 
and  striking  words  and  phrases  given  at  random  by  the  in- 
structor were  given  their  setting  hy  the  pupils.  One  or  two 
easy  French  songs  were  sung  also.  The  knowledge  of 
French  that  these  boys  bad  acquired  since  Easter  of  this  year 
was  simply  surprising. 

The  next  class  in  order  wliich  I  visited  was  Direktor  Wal- 
ter's Ouarta  in  French.  The  class  has  had  approximately  two 
and  a  half  years  of  instruction  of  six  hours  a  week,  in  the  lan- 
g«uagc.  The  reading  that  day  consisted  of  a  piece  of  prose 
which  the  pupils  in  turn  had  to  recite  from  memory.  Then 
followed  a  drill  on  vocabulary,  by  complete  sentences,  to  train 
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ear  and  numoiy.  Types  of  sentences  like  "11  faut  que"  and 
questions  like  "Faut-il  que"  were  used  to  fix-  the  grammar  in 
mind.  Any  one  point  was  brought  out  by  the  use  of  many 
illustrations  from  the  present  and  former  lessons,  or  the  class 
was  called  upon  to  supply  expressions  from  former  lessons  that 
illustrated  the  particular  point  in  question.  This  usually  proved 
easy,  showing  how  well  the  previous  lessons  had  been  mastered. 
All  of  the  drill  was  in  French,  and  Dr.  Walter  explained  after 
dass  that  explanations  in  German  were  permitted  only  15  cases 
where  the  boy's  knowledge  of  the  French  idiom  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  out  the  niceties  of  a  phrase  or  passage. 

A  man  of  Dr.  Walter's  force  and  personality  could,  of 
course,  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  To  keep  the  interest  and  at- 
tention at  a  high  pitch  was  a  main  object  in  all  of  the  classes. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  teachers — there  were  four  that 
day — he  gave  samples  of  different  kinds  of  work  the  class  die! 
This  part  was,  of  course,  extemporaneous.  At  the  end  of  'jach 
bit  he  ^topped  and,  addressing  the  teachers,  added  any  explana- 
tion of  method  he  thought  necessary.  He  thus  made  it  a  sort 
of  practice  class  that  day. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  all  the  work  in  all  of  the 
classes  is  the  effort  made  at  developmg  the  ik3\vci^  if  obser- 
vation and  imagination  in  the  pupil.  The  boys  in  this  clasa  were 
told  to  do  certain  things  and  then  asked  to  describe  minutely 
their  actions;  e.g.,  one  hoy  was  told  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  put  it  into  the  waste-basket.  He  would  say  in  French :  "I 
arise";  "I  walk  forward";  "T  stoop  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper"; 
"I  put  it  into  the  waste-basket";  "I  turn  about  and  walk  back 
to  my  scat";  'T  sit  down."  The  class  repeated,  addressing 
the  boy  thus:  "You  arise";  "You  walk  forward" ;  "You  pick 
up."  etc.  Another  boy  was  sent  out  of  the  room  for  something. 
He  related  all  his  actions  and  the  class  repeated  as  before.  This 
sort  of  practice  can,  of  course,  be  made  as  varied  and  com- 
plicated as  the  teacher  wishes,  and  yet  remain  intensely  prac- 
tical. Association  and  concentration,  of  course,  play  a  lead- 
ing part  here  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 

This  was  called  "direkte  Anschauung."    But  Dr.  Waher 
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said,  "One  must  learn  also  to  imagioe  things  as  ^though  real, 
for  the  imaginary  may  be  reality  aooie  day — the  imagination 
must  be  developed"  Fc^owing  out  this  idea,  the  boys  were 
called  upon  to  go  through  the  motions  of  taking  a  train  for 
some  place:  one  was  the  conductor,  another  the  station-gate  keep> 
er;  one  boy  even  was  the  baggage  and  was  lifted  quickly  into 
an  imaginary  baggage  rack  uverhead.  The  whole  thing  was 
said  and  done  so  quickly  that  the  piece  of  baggage  hardly  knew 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  the  disturbinp:  element  in  the 
whole  process.    This  was  called  "indirekte  Anschaiiuiig." 

One  or  two  boys  were  called  up  for  a  dialofrug.  Xhe  director 
knew  that  one  boy  had  had  a  trip  during  his  recent  vacation. 
The  other  boy  was  to  draw  out  of  him  his  experiences.  The 
result  was  a  bit  of  natural  conversatiotr 

Then  toUowed  a  varied  drill  on  vocabulary.  A  boy  would 
give  words  from  poems  and  selections  read  and  then  chal- 
lenge another  to  tell  where  they  occurred,  i  he  pupils  could 
give  the  whole  phrase  or  sentence  usually. 

Lists  of  words  and  phrases  and  their  opposites  were  given 
— an3rthing  to  associate  and  oo-ordinate.  Words  were  taken 
up  by  dasses— nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives — striking  ex- 
pressions like  "ripe  peach,"  "sweet  peach,"  "fragrant  peach," 
"cold  water,"  "dear  water,"  "fresh  water,"  "fat  boy,"  ,**\azy 
boy,"  "hungry  boy,"  etc 

Blackhoard  work  again  constituted  an  unportant  part  of 
the  work  of  the  dass.  A  boy  wodd  write  a  stoiy  on  the  board 
*  while  the  rest  went  on  vridi  their  drill;  afterward  the  dass 
made  the  necessary  corrections  and  discussed  them.  Another 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  board;  still  another  described  a  picture  given 
him,  etc* 

Then  there  was  drill  on  the  vocabulary  of  these  blackboard 
sdectiims:  synonyms  were  called  for;  a  certain  f^rase  or 
sentence  was  given  in  four  or  five  different  ways.  Sentence 
drill  as  described  before — on  subject,  object,  e.g. — was  induded 
also. 

Direktor  Walter's  Unterprima.  the  next  to  die  liie:lif"^f  cbss. 
showed  pretty  wdl  the  method  used.   The  class,  reciting  three  , 
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times  a  week,  was  reading  a  text  on  the  French  RevolutioiL 
A  certain  number  of  pages  had  been  assigned  and  the  boys 
were  called  upon  to  speak  parts  in  turn  from  memory.  The 
rest  of  the  class,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  who  were 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  selections  from  memory,  were  asked 
to  grade  the  recitation  on  (r)  pronunciation,  (2)  delivery, 
(3)  grammar,  (4)  content  The  corrections  were  made  and 
the  boy  had  to  repeat  each  correction.  The  work  at  the  board 
was  gone  over  as  before.  One  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  upper  and  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  the  increasing 
amount  of  sight  work  introduced;  e.  g.,  in  this  class  the  direc- 
tor read  a  new  selection — "neucr  StofT."  The  boys  listened 
closely  and  then  retold  it  and  answered  questions.  Or  a  short 
story  in  Gennan  was  read  to  Ix;  given  in  French  immediately. 
Or  the  pupils  put  questions  to  one  another  for  answer. 

In  this  Unterprima  we  saw  sight  work  introduced  more 
and  more  to  give  the  boys  power,  to  teach  them  independence 
from  the  printed  page  and  the  dictionary — to  teach  them  readi- 
ness. The  Obcrprima,  the  highest  class,  gave  an  illustration 
of  what  the  whole  method  strives  for  and  accomplishes. 

During  the  short  morning  intermission,  when  the  whole 
school  was  eating  its  little  bite  of  lunch  or  .second  break- 
fast, the  visiting  teachers  being  supplied  with  sandwiches  by 
the  Schuldiener,  Direktor  Walter  rerjuestcd  me  about  five  min- 
utes before  the  begiiming  of  liis  Obcrprima  in  French  to  tell  his 
boys  a  little  story  in  English  on  any  subject  I  wished.  He 
said  that  I  was  to  ask  the  class  to  retell  the  same  immediately, 
first  in  English  and  then  in  French.  I  had  seen  enough  of 
their  methods  to  understand  how  to  go  about  my  task.  This 
was  clear  before  I  thought  of  anything  to  tell.  I  realized 
that  to  make  it  easiest  for  the  bo3rs  I  had  to  find  a  little  story 
that  could  be  told  tn  cue  words,  for  fhey  were  what  the  boys 
wotild  be  listening  for.  I  told  them  the  little  story  of  the  be- 
sieging and  taking  of  the  town  of  Rothenbuiig  o.  d.  Tauber 
by  General  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  TiU/s  anger 
at  the  resistance  of  the  town,  of  the  final  surrender  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  his  threat  to  raze  the  town  and  hang  the  council  for  - 
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their  long  opposition,  of  tus  obstinacy  in  spite  of  tiie  pleadings 
of  the  town  ooimdl,  of  the  clever  trick  of  one  of  the  maidens 
to  get  him  to  drink  of  some  wine  pledged  to  his  health  and 
which  made  him  somewhat  tipsy,  abd  of  how  in  his  gay  mood 
he  promised  to  ^lare  the  town  on  the  one  condition  that  some- 
one present  empty  a  certain  huge  vessel  of  wine  at  one  draught ; 
of  how  the  mayor  accomplished  the  feat,  fainted,  but  lived 
thirty-seven  years  afterward. 

The  boys  could  not  be  suppressed  in  their  eagerness  to 
retell.  They  did  it  wonderfully  well,  first  in  Engflish  and 
then  (as  nearly  as  I  could  tell)  in  French  also.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  see  with  what  neatness  ideas  that  were  rather  involved 
were  repeated.  T  quizzed  the  class  also  on  the  vocabulary  of 
the  story,  asking  theni  in  what  connection  certain  words  and 
expressions  were  used. 

This  class  was  quite  ready  to  use  the  language  in  every- 
day life  and  a  year  or  even  less  time  in  France  or  an  English- 
speaking  country  would  make  good  conversationalists  out  of 
them.  The  class  closed  with  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the 
King"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  honor  of  the  English  and 
American  visitors—the  dass  standing. 

I  have  given,  I  think,  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  French  at  the  MusferschmU.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  of  interest  perhaps  about  an  English  and  a 
Latin  dass  which  I  visited  also,  which  wiU  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  methods  pursued  at  the  school 

The  English  dass  was  the  Untersdcunda.  This  first-year 
dass  in  English  was  reading  the  stoiy  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Mayflower.  There  was  discussion  and  paraphrasing  of  the 
text  in  English.  Sentences  were  recast  in  three  or  four 
different  ways.  The  work,  I  should  say,  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  professor  explained  after  class  that  he  had  not 
made  adequate  preparati<m  for  his  lesson  owing  to  a  sick  head- 
ache that  had  kept  him  awake  all  night.  This  showed  that  the 
instructor  prepares  his  lessons  carefully  so  that  in  his  dass- 
room  the  work  may  be  conducted  most  effectively. 

This  lesson  on  the  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  brought  up  also 
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tiie  subject  of  the  Qrarcfa  of  Eog^and,  the  Calvinistic  move^ 
moit,  and  other  rdated  topics.  It  was  the  aim  of  die  teacher 
to  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  broiigfat  about  the  voyage, 
its  historical  setting  and  religious  significance,  radier  than  to 
have  the  boys  learn  only  a  few  new  words  and  bare  £wts. 

In  the  Latin  class  I  saw  the  best  example  of  the  fun  diat 
is  introduced  into  all  classes  to  interrupt  the  seriousness  of 
the  work.  Pkofessor  Bemhard  was  conducting  his  Unterse- 
kunda  m  Caesar.  It  was  drill,  drill,  drill  It  seemed  that  about  a 
third  of  the  dass  were  former  pupils  of  other  Gymnaaia,  and 
when  one  of  these  boys  failed  in  his  redtation  the  teacher  asked 
all  who  came  from  these  other  schools  to  rise,  and  then  he 
expiatned  that  they  were  the  ones  who  made  life  a  bur- 
den to  him,  that  they  were  casting  reflections  upon  his  work — 
hinting,  of  course,  at  the  poor  preparation  they  had  had  at 
the  other  scfaools.  Another  boy  made  a  star  recitation.  A 
sentence  in  colloquial  Germnn  was  given  which  in  Latin  was  an 
illustration  of  a  very  difficult  construction  and  a  volunteer  was 
called  for.  One  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  reeled  it  oflP  with 
wonderful  accunu^.  The  teacher  called  him  up,  shook  his 
hand,  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  shouted,  "Good  for  you? 
[in  German,  of  course].  That's  a  teacher's  reward  for  his 
efforts;  that's  what  brings  glad  moments  into  his  life." 

Another  boy  missed  a  question.  Jokingly  he  was  asked 
where  he  had  had  Iris  oyster  supper  the  night  before.  The 
hoy  laughed,  the  teacher  laughed.  In  tlic  vocabulary  drill  the 
adjective  conditits  came  up.  Related  wf)rcls  were  called  for. 
The  word  Konditor  was  given.  Turning  to  a  lK>y  named 
Cobii  the  ]>rnfessor  said,  'T  suppose  you  think  it  comes  from 
Cohn  and  ditor,  but  oh  no!"  Then  suddenly  everybody  was 
asked  to  raise  one  leg.  then  Imth. 

Professor  Bemhard  could  joke  with  the  boys  in  this  way, 
because  he  could  also  be  most  serious. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  illustrated  clearly  how 
much  of  the  success  oi  the  methods  of  the  schools  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teachers.  Professor  Bemhard  is 
a  combination  of  the  ^m,  strong  type  of  man,  and  the  kind, 
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gentle  type.  Let  anotfaer  man  imitate  him  and  lie  will  most 
likely  fail.  A  passage  in  the  Caesar  lesson  spoke  of  the  moral 
purity  of  the  Gemian-faarhanan  youth,  and  1^  comparison  Pto- 
fessor  Bernhard  spoke  of  the  wickedness  with  which,  alas,  too 
many  of  the  modem  youth  were  acquainted.  He  treated  what 
we  in  our  false  modesty  w  ould  call  a  delicate  subject,  with  a 
directness,  frankness,  naturalness,  and  simplicity  that  was  im- 
pressive, drawing  from  it  a  valuable  moral  lesson  for  these 
Frankfort  youths,  which  all  young  people  should  know.  It  was 
the  best  treatment  of  a  thing  of  this  nature  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  it  showed  the  big  personaHty  of  the  man. 

In  conclitsinn,  I  should  like  to  recount  briefly  a  few  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  work  conducted  at  the  Musterschule, 
a  few  of  the  things  that  even  one  visit  to  a  single  class  brings 
to  one  s  notice  strikingly. 

1.  The  teachers  are  well  trained  and  thoroughly  equipped. 
All  of  the  regular  teachers  except  the  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
dra  w  nig.  and  like  subjects  have  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. About  ten  out  of  fifteen  of  these  have  the  title  of 
piofessor.  I  have  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Lorey  who  was 
a  student  of  phonetics  under  Vietor,  has  spent  some  time  teach- 
ing in  England,  has  served  his  Prohijakr  at  the  Musttrschule, 
and  has  a  been  a  regular  teacher  for  only  about  a  year,  although 
I  should  say  he  is  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

2.  Being  a  well-ttained  man,  tiie  teacher  at  the  MusUr^ 
MkuU  maps  out  his  woik  carefully  and  logically.  He  wprks 
on  a  single  definite  point  or  prind^  at  a  time;  he  explains  to 
bis  papib  just  what  he  is  going  to  undertake,  just  what  he 
wants  them  to  do,  what  he  wishes  them  to  accomplish  next 
He  has  prepared  himself  to  present  his  task  clearly;  the  pupil 
sees  what  the  teacher  is  driving  at;  there  is  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  two. 

3.  One  sees  that  patient  repetition  leads  to  mastery,  repe- 
tition that  gives  the  pupil  ample  opportunity  of  using  in  a  prac- 
tical way  both  the  principles  of  grammar  and  the  vocabulary; 
furthermore,  repetition  intended  to  develop  the  boy's  powers 
of  thinking  and  ot^ervation. 
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4.  Absolute  attention  in  class  is  demanded.     Work  stops 

the  moment  there  is  any  inattention. 

5.  The  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  versatile,  but  he  does  not 
allow  his  versatility  to  scatter  his  strength  and  effort  at  random 
over  the  whole  field  of  his  subject*  which  would  lead  only  to  con- 
fusion and  vagueness. 

6.  It  is  very  evident  that  Uiis  concentration  of  e&on  yields 
wonderful  results. 

7.  The  boys  are  doing^  more  than  learnTng-  a  lot  of  facts. 
They  learn  to  co-ordinate  the  knowledge  they  gain  in  their  les- 
sons from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  so  that  their  store 
of  learning  becomes  of  practical  use  to  them.  The  Mayflower 
lesson  refei  icU  to  above  w  ill  illustrate  what  I  mean,  i  iic  pupils 
are  taught  to  understand  the  character  of  the  people  whose 
language  they  are  learning. 

Lastly,  the  enthtiaasm  displayed  by  the  boys  in  all  of  the 
classes  is  wonderful;  the  dass  work  runs  on  like  a  well-oiled 
machine.  Above  all  it  appears  clearly  that  early  youth  is  the 
best  time  for  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language. 

I  have  reported  on  a  school  where  conditions  for  instruc- 
tion not  only  in  the  modem  languages,  but  in  all  brandies,  are 
ideal  The  school  stands  for  most  modem,  progressive  meth- 
ods in  education.  To  be  sure,  the  omditions  I  have  described 
are  those  suited  to  the  German  youth.  Naturally  we  must  not 
expect  that  they  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  our  American 
youth.  Yet  they  cannot  fail  to  invite  comparison  with  condi- 
tions  existing  in  our  American  schools.  In  America  the 
modem  languages  have  not  yet  obtained  equal  recognition  with 
other  subjects.  C(  )nseqtiently  the  teaching  efficiency  in  them  is  not 
nearly  so  great,  in  the  Musterschule  each  man  is  a  trained  spe- 
cialist in  his  subjects.  In  our  high  schools  too  often  French 
and  Gennan  are  treated  as  left-over  courses  to  be  taught  by 
those  teachers  whose  programs  are  least  heavily  overburdened. 
The  courses  being  elementary,  the  mistaken  notion  too  often 
prevails  that  anybody  can  teach  them  anyway.  Is  it  surprii^- 
ing.  then,  that  there  is  lack  of  interest  for  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  lack  of  efficiency  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher? 
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In  consideration  of  these  things  I  should  like,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  discussion,  to  put  Ae  following  questions : 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  impress  upon  boards  of  education 
and  teacfaen  themsehres  the  need  of  greater  recognition  of  these 
languages  in  the  high  school,  and  also  the  need  of  greater  ef- 
fidency  in  the  teaching  of  them?  One  argument  would  be  that 
the  high-school  age  of  the  boy  and  girl  is  a  far  better  time  for 
acquiring  the  elements  of  a  new  language  than  the  college  age. 

2.  How  can  this  greater  efficiency  be  attained?  Should  not 
every  teacher  of  any  modern  foreign  language  possess,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  that  language, 
an  excellent  pronunciation,  a  good  appreciation  of  tlie  spirit 
of  the  language  aiid  the  people  that  speak  it,  and  sufficient 
fluency  in  conversation  to  enable  liim  to  g^ve  that  varied  drill 
that  leads  the  pupil  to  independence  from  the  printed  page  and 
the  dictionary  and  gives  him  a  real,  exact,  and  handy  knowl- 
edge ? 

Should  not  school  boards  exact  these  things  from  teachers 
and  in  return  raise  their  salaries  and  the  dignity  of  their  posi- 
tions, placing  them  certainly  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Latin 
teachers? 
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I.  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FkOM  A  TUNTVG  FORK 
WHICH  VIBRATES  SYMPATHETICALLY  WITH  ANOTiiER 

The  tuninq'  forks  are  first  brotiq'ht  into  unison  by  sliding  a 
piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing,  about  half  an  inch  long,  up  or  down 
one  prong  of  one  of  the  forks.  The  f'])en  end-  nf  the  reso- 
nators are  then  placed  a  siiort  distance  apart  ai^i  end;  resonator 
is  placed  upon  two  pieces  of  new  soft  rubber  tulntii;  If  the 
experiment  is  tried  first  without  the  soft  rubber  tubmg  supports 
and  then  with  them  the  intensity  of  the  tlit  ct  is  easily  seen  to 
be  several  tinics  as  great  in  the  latter  c<u->c.  By  this  method  the 
author  made  audible  over  a  large  room  a  tuning  fork  of  the 
cheapest  grade  used  in  the  laboratory.  For  those  whose  hear- 
ing is  somewhat  impaired  vibrations  of  the  second  fork  may 
be  made  visible  by  suspending  an  elastic  ball  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  thread  four  or  five  inches  long  so 
that  it  just  touches  the  prong  of  the  second  fork.  The  fork 
in  this  case  made  the  pendulum  in  contact  with  it  vihrate  through 
an  amplitude  of  at  least  half  an  inch,  which  could  be  easily 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  function  of  the  soft  rubber 
tubing  is  U)  conserve  the  energy  of  the  forks  in  themselves, 
thus  preventui^  tlie  dissipation  of  energy  to  the  table  which 
results  when  they  rest  directly  upon  the  table, 

n.  A  DBUONSTRATIOir  BXPBBIM BNT  ON  ABSORPTION 

Usitig  sunlight  or  parallel  fays  from  a  projection  lantern 
and  a  single  slit  of  the  optical  diw,  first  place  a  piece  of  heavy 
plate  glass,  silvered  on  the  bade,  in  the  path  of  the  rays  and 

*  Rad  at  ^«  PhyiiGs  Dqiartiintital  Conf erence  of  Academico  ond  Seeoodatr 
Schoido  In  Rcbtioiio  with  tho  Univcnhy  of  CUciio^  November  to,  (910. 
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obtain  the  multiple  reflections  of  the  beam  upoit  the  diac,  as  in 
Fig.  I.   Then  replace  the  piece  of  silvered  plate  glass  with 


one  which  has  been  covered  on  the  back  with  a  mixture  of 
lampblack  and  banana  oil.  In  the  second  case  the -only  reflection 
obtained  is  at  the  first  surface*  the  beam  which  passes  into  the 
glass  being  so  completely  absorbed  when  it  reaches  the  bladcened 
surface  that  multiple  reflection  does  not  take  place  (see  Fig.  2). 

The  experiment  also  shows  that  when  reflection  takes  place 
from  a  mirror  most  of  the  light  is  reflected  by  the  silvered 
surface*  for  the  beam  B  from  the  back  of  the  mirror  is  much 
mof«  intense  than  the  beam  A  or  any  of  the  multiple  reflections 
following  B.  * 

III.  A  CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  PROJECTION 

Place  the  electroscope  or  whatever  is  to  be  projected  upon 
the  screen  immediately  in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  projec- 
tion lantern,  thus  using  the  whole  lantern  as  a  condenser.  Then 
place  a  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  nhjcct  and  inove  it  toward 
the  screen  until  the  object  is  distinctly  focused  on  the  screen, 
the  object  and  screen  then  being  at  conjugate  foci.   The  proper 
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focal  length  of  the  lens  will  depend  on  ifae  inagnificatioii  desired 
and  the  distance  to  the  screen.  For  most  purposes  a  lens  of 
focal  length  between  twenty  and  thirty  centimeters  will  be 
found  suitable. 

A  glass  tank  of  any  dimensions  may  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  lantern  and  used  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  cell, 
and  when  the  electrodes  are  focused  on  the  screen  it  makes  a 
very  convenient  method  of  showing  such  phenomena  as  effect 
of  ania1gaiiiatinr!f  zinc  plates»  formation  of  hydrogen  at  the  posi> 
tive  electrode,  etc. 

The  method  is  convenient  for  projecting  many  other  experi- 
ments upon  the  screen. 

IV.  A  MODIFICATION  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT  ON  AIR  PRESSURE 

Take  two  glass  constant-vv eight  hydrometer  tubes,  fifty  or 
sixty  centimeters  long,  such  as  are  used  in  Millikan  and  Gale's 
laboratory  course,  the  two  tubes  being  of  the  proper  diameter 
so  that  one  slides  easily  into  the  other.  Fill  the  larger  one 
with  water,  push  the  smaller  one  part  way  down  into  it,  invert 
both,  and  the  pressitre  of  the  air  will  force  the  smaller  tube 
completely  into  the  larger  one  when  the  whole  is  supported  by 
holding  the  larger  one  in  the  hand  or  a  clamp. 

If  the  tubes  fit  very  closely  the  action  will  take  place  more 
rapidly  when  gasoline  is  used  in  place  of  water,  as  the  gasoUne 
runs  out  between  the  tubes  more  easily. 

V.  A  MODlFtCATION  OF  THE  CARTESIAN  DIVER,  OR  A  FAKE  LUNG 

TESTER 

Invert  a  small  pill  bottle  partly  filled  with  air  (but  not 
sufficiently  to  float)  in  a  flat  bottle  filled  with  water.  With  the 
aid  of  a  finely  drawn  out  tube  with  a  J  on  the  lower  end  and 
a  rubber  from  a  pen  filler  on  the  top,  force  fine  bubbles  of  air 
into  the  pill  bottle  until  it  just  rises  to  the  surface.  It  will  then 
be  very  delicately  balanced  so  that  a  small  increase  in  pressure 
will  cause  the  diver  to  descend.  Then  cork  the  bottle  with  a 
rubber  stopper  into  which  is  inserted  part  way  a  glass  tube. 
Attach  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  glass  tube  to  blow  upon. 
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The  pressure  which  causes  the  diver  to  descend  is  obtained  by 
pressing  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  This  can  be  done  unob- 
served by  blowing  on  the  tube  while  the  bottle  is  hdd  in 
the  hands.  The  apparatus  is  then  given  to  a  friend  or  member 
of  the  class  who  attempts  to  blow  the  diver  down  but  of  course 
fails. 

If  a  slight  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  fails  to  cause 
the  diver  to  descend,  force  tlie  stopper  into  the  bottle  a  little 
with  a  rotary  motion  until  the  diver  just  starts  down,  and 
then  the  added  pressure  necessary  to  send  it  down  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  bottle  between  the 
thumb  and  finger. 

An  outfit  looking:  exactly  like  the  one  just  described  may 
be  made  to  accompany  it,  the  only  difference  bcinc:  that  the 
glass  tube  runs  completely  through  the  stripj>er  instead  of  part 
way.  This  diver  can  then  be  forced  down  bv  blowing:  o)i  the 
tube,  but  not  by  pressing  on  the  bottle,  the  reverse  ot  the  otlier 
one. 

The  diver  in  the  first  outfit  may  be  so  delicately  balanced 
tfiat  when  forced  down  by  pressure  from  the  sides  of  the  l)Ottle 
it  wilt  stay  at  the  bottom  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  alwve. 
Il  may  then  be  caused  to  ascend  by  pressing  lightly  on  the 
edges  of  the  bottle,  thus  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  due  to 
its  being  corked  tightly.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  even  a 
heavy  flat  bottle  will  thus  have  its  volume  diminished  by  a 
slight  pressure  on  the  flat  sides  and  increased  by  a  slight  pres- 
sure on  the  edges. 

VI.  A  LABOKATORY  UBTHOD  FOR  DErERMINING  THE  ZNDBX  OF 

REFRACTION 

Take  a  rectangular  battery  jar  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
centimeters  deep^   Fasten  a  pwct  of  fine  white  thermometer 
«  tubing,  T,  sunross  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  paste  a  paper 

scale  on  the  outside  of  the  jar  so  that  its  zero  end  is  even  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  thermometer  tubing.    (See  Fig.  3.) 
With  the  aid  of  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  tubing  hdkl 
just  outside  the  jar,  locate  by  the  method  of  parallax  the  image 
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r'  of  the  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  reading  at  the  top 
of  the  ttibe  outside  sttbtracted  from  the  depth  of  the  water 
wiH  then  give  llie  distance  of  the  image  below  the  surface. 
Call  this  distance  i.  Call  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  tubing 
in  the  jar  to  the  surface  of  water  o.^  This  is  read  oflf  directly  on 
the  scale.  Then  the  Index  of  refraction  itssso/i. 


The  following  values  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  water 
were  obtained  from  ten  successive  independent  observatioas: 

1.333;  i*333;  13^7;  i>346;  1.33s;  1.339; 
1.341 ;  1.323.  Mean  value  of  11=1.337. 

This  caqieriment  was  suggested  from  the  theory  underlying 
it  as  found  in  Milllkan  and  Gale's  First  Course  tfi  Physics, 
p.  4". 
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THE  FIRST-YEAR  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOL.* 


WALLACE  W.  ATWOOD 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Five  yean  have  elapsed  since  I  was  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing physiography  in  high  school,  hut  during  these  years  there 
have  been  several  occasions  upon  which  I  have  been  fordUy  re- 
minded of  my  work  in  the  hig^  school  and  led  to  consider  very 
seriously  what  was  the  real  good  of  my  teachmg  .that  subject  to 
those  young  people.  I  have  had  several  students  come  to  me  in  the 
University  courses  whom  I  had  taken  throng^  a  year's  work  in 
physiography  while  they  were  in  high  school.  It  has  been 
notably  true  that  these  students  have  not  retained  much  of 
the  data  which  had  been  presented  in  the  classroom.  This  has 
not  really  surprised  me,  and  I  suspect  that  many  teachers  have 
had  similar  experiences  in  educational  work.  Nor  has  it  at  all 
discouraged  me;  for  retaining  in  memory  facts  regarding  one 
science  or  another  is  not  of  prime  importance  to  the  student 
entering  upon  his  first  year  of  ^ricnttfic  work.  If  my  work  in 
iht-  high  school  was  worth  an\ihing,  it  was  in  trainini,'  those 
Students  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  a  more  effective  use 
of  the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  facts  which  T  ])re- 
senled  were  but  the  tools  in  the  educational  process.  \\  henever 
1  guided,  p<^Tsuaded.  forced,  or  enticed  a  mind  to  think,  to  pass 
from  one  point  on  to  another  with  the  assurance  that  each  new 
move  made  was  correct  because  it  rested  on  facts  and  valid 
deductions,  I  believe  I  did  that  mind  some  good. 

All  minds  enjoy  thinking,  just  as  much  as  the  athlete's 

*  Opening  remarks  at  the  Physiography  and  Biology  Departmental  Conference 
of  Academies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Novcnber  i«,  1910.  The  «d>j«et  Ut  dlwwwlan  wn,  ^The  Rdath«  Clalnw  «t 
Phrsicgrnphy,  General  Scfencr  and  General  GcQgnphy  for  «  Place  In  Ibe  Flial-  , 
Year  High-School  Curricuitun.  " 
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mtifldes  enjoy  exerdse  or  as  our  palates  enjoy  the  sensadon 
which  comes  from  certain  foods.  The  mind  was  made  for 
blinking,  and  it  enjoys  that  activity.  The  greatest  danger  in 
our  educational  work  is  that  we  stop  the  mind  from  thinking; 
'  we  inhibit  that  process;  we  discourage  it  Ftdly  one-half 
of  the  students  who  come  to  us  here  at  the  University  have  al- 
most lost  the  abiUty  to  think.  Their  mental  machinery  has 
become  rusty,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  strenuous  methods  that 
we  can  get  that  machinery  into  working  order  again.  Years 
of  mechanically  learning  arid  reciting  what  is  in  a  book  has 
discouraged  thinking,  has  really  taught  the  pupils  not  to  think. 
This  process  of  education  has  taught  the  young  people  to  be- 
lieve that  what  they  may  be  expected  to  learn  is  in  some  book, 
that  what  they  may  be  expected  to  do  is  explained  in  some 
book  or  will  be  explained  to  them.  It  has  stopped  all  inde- 
pendence in  the  intellectual  processes. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  any  science  course  which  would 
claim  a  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  high-school  curriculum 
should  oifer  abundant  opportunities  for  training  young  people 
to  organize  their  knowledge,  to  acquire  new  facts,  perfect  their 
Ofganization  of  facts  in  the  light  of  new  facts  obtained,  frame 
hypotheses,  test  these  hypotheses,  and  ultimately  come  to  a  con- 
dtision  which  is  consistent  with  all  known  facts:  in  short,  to 
acquire  the  scientific  method  of  thought* 

As  little  children  all  of  us  were  research  students.  We 
were  true  investigators.  Everything  attracted  attention,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  anxious  to  know  about  every- 
thing; that  we  saw.  That  spirit  of  investigation  is  the  spirit 
of  true  research,  manifested  in  the  most  advanced  intellectual 
work  that  the  \v(.)rld  knows  of,  and  it  is  the  dnty  of  teach- 
ers in  all  lines  of  work  to  conserve  with  the  o^reatest  care  that 
spirit  of  investigation.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  duty  of  all  teach- 
ers to  train,  in  so  far  as  they  can.  that  instinctive  desire  to 
investigate,  so  that  each  year  investi.^^ation  may  l>e  carried  on 
to  a  greater  advantage.  Some  work  can  be  taken  up  with 
yonng  people  in  just  that  spirit  of  original  investigation  from  the 
iirst  day  that  the  teacher  meets  the  class ;  and  I  believe  that  any 
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course  in  sdenoe  which  would  claim  a  place  in  the  cunicuhmi 
of  the  fin;t  year  of  high  school  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  lend  itself  easily  and  happily  to  the  preservation,  trainingi 
and  devclqpment  of  that  spirit  of  research  which  is  in  all  young 
people. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  what  there  is  in  physiography 
which  makes  it  especially  fitted  for  carrying  on  such  educational 
work  as  I  have  held  up  as  an  ideal,  we  may  answer  that  the 
facts  worked  with  are  in  large  part  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ences whicii  the  children  have  had,  either  in  school  work,  in 
their  out-of-door  play,  or  in  travel.  Facts  which  are  neces- 
sary in  this  work  and  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
periences of  the  children  may  be  readily  obtained.  They  do 
not  involve  much  technical  knowledge.  The  reading  is  rela- 
tively simple.  Pictures,  lantern  slides,  drawings,  museum  ma- 
terial, simple  laboratory  experiments,  and  field  excursions — ^all 
facilitate  the  process  of  gathering  the  necessary  facts. 

Again,  the  science  is  a  broad  one.  It  is  not  too  highly 
spedaliaed.  The  students  are  led  from  little  observations  which 
they  have  nude  to  broader  and  broader  conceptions  of  geologic 
processes  which  are  world-wide.  Such  conceptions  grow  as 
contributions  are  recnved  from  the  different  members  of  the 
class,  until  the  subject  is  rounded  out  with  the  unity  consist- 
ent with  that  stage  in  the  devdopment  of  the  child. 

The  fact  that  physiography  as  a  science  has  been  so  well 
organized  gives  it  a  strong  claim  to  a  position  in  the  first- 
year  high-school  curriculum.  Tlie  organization  of  the  facts  by 
the  student  is  easily  guided  b}  an  expert  teacher  properly  pre- 
pared m  the  subject-matter.  The  organization  may  not  always 
be  the  same;  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  two  dasses  at 
work  on  the  same  subject  on  the  same  day.  The  process  of 
organizing  the  material,  however,  has  the  same  educational  ad- 
vantage to  the  child.  As  the  work  goes  on.  it  is  clen'-  or  at  least 
it  should  be  clear — to  the  children  that  they  are  making  prog- 
ress through  these  mental  processes,  through  thinking,  through 
organization  of  the  known  facts.  They  are  gaining  ground. 
They  actually  understand  something  which  they  did  not  for- 
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merly  understand.  This  is  a  new  way  to  many  of  them  to  reach 
desired  ends. 

Mr.  Dew^  in  one  of  his  essays  emphasized  the  changing 
phases  in  attention  which  come  with  the  normal  devdofunent 
of  the  child.  In  vety  litde  children  tiie  attention  is  spontane- 
ous, and  immediate  objects  before  them  hold  their  attention. 
There  is  no  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Later 
the  child  wiD  give  attention  because  of  some  desired  end  or  re- 
sult which  he  wishes  to  attain.  This  phase  of  attention  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  ''voluntary."  The  transition  to  tills 
voluntary  attention  conies  slowly.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Dewey: 

Tlie  dnld  dtrectt  a  aeries  of  iadividiwl  activities-  on  the  baaia  of  aome 
end  he  wiahea  to  reach.  This  end  is  aoanetliiiiff  to  be  done  or  made  or  aome 

tangible  result  to  be  reached ;  the  problem  ia  a  pcactical  difliculty  rather  than 

an  intellectual  qiic'tion.  But  with  Rowing  power  the  child  can  conceive  of 
the  end  as  somethiiiK  to  be  found  out,  discovered,  and  can  control  his  acts 
and  images  so  as  to  help  in  the  inquiry  and  solution.  This  is  reflective 
attention  proper. 

Further  on  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Dewey  emphasizes  the  seri- 
ous pnc^lem  associated  with  the  proper  recognition  of  this  in- 
cipient form  of  reflective  attention,  and  urges  most  strongly 
the  importance  of  taking  every  opportunity  to  train  and  de- 
velop this  type  of  attention : 

A  person  who  has  grained  the  power  of  reflective  attention,  the  power  to 
hold  problems,  questions,  before  the  mind,  is  in  so  far,  intellectually  speaking, 
educated.  He  has  moital  discipline,  the  power  of  the  mind  and  for  the  mind. 
Witfiont  tbla  the  mind  remains  at  tiie  mei^  of  caatom  and  external  atw- 
geationa.* 

This  psychological  analysis  of  attention  has  emphasized 
to  uic  ll.c  iir.pui  Lance  of  choosing  such  n.ateriai  for  the  first- 
year  science  course  as  will  present  numerous  problems  which 
the  child  at  that  stage  in  his  dcvclopinent  can  undertake  to  solve, 
and  which,  furthermore,  follow  one  after  another,  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  leading  to  more  and  more  signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

'   I  appreciate  that  one  may  select  from  all  the  sciences  many 

*El*m*ntary  Sehe^  Rtcord,  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (1900),  pp.  iit-13. 
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interesting  phenomena,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such 
selection  provides  material  which  in  itself  appeals  to  the  child 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school  as  exceedingly  interesting.  I 
would  raise  the  question  whether  this  commands  more  tlian  that 
childlike,  spontaneous  attention.  Is  it  not  using  those  things 
which,  like  the  catastrophe  or  any  spectacular  phenomenon  of 
nature,  arouse  spontaneous  aiteutivjii  in  all  people?  I  recall 
a  course  in  "general  science"  which  was  urged  by  a  colleague 
of  mine,  which  began  with  the  study  of  the  alarm  clock  whidi 
awoke  fhe  chfld  in  the  momiiig.  In  a  Uiw  moments  tibe  tde- 
phone  bdl  rang,  and  that  was  the  next  thing  to  study.  On  the 
way  to  school,  trolley  cars,  steam  engmes,  automobiles  were 
seen.  Thus  there  was  a  chain  of  eaqteriences  which  the  child 
had  each  day  which  should  form  the  basis  of  the  sdentiik 
work  in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  There  it  an  abundance 
of  most  interesting  material  for  study  suggested  by  just  such 
eaipericnoes;  but  can  sudi  general  science  be  made  die  means 
of  attaining  the  highest  ideals  in  educational  work  with  those 
young  peopled 

I  appreciate  also  that  the  humanistic  phases  of  general 
geography  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  are  fascinating. 
And  with  the  development  of  geography  as  a  science  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  elementary  course  may  some  day  be  selected 
and  arranged  which  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  for 
the  first  year  in  high  school.  But  as  yet  general  geography  has 
not  reached  that  stage  of  development.    It  is  not  a  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  therefore  urge  that  this  problem 
will  not  be  solved  until  we  understand  the  development  of  the 
child  well  enough  to  know  what  training  is  aj)propriate  for  encli 
stage  and  know  enough  to  select  the  proper  material  and  to 
conduct  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
It  is  nut  a  question  as  to  which  science  shall  be  taught.  The 
qu^tion  is  as  to  what  influence  we  wish  to  produce.  I  have, 
therefore,  ajuied  to  present  an  educational  ideal,  and  to  indi- 
cate certain  tests  that  may  be  applied  whenever  a  new  appli- 
cant for  a  position  in  the  science  curriculum  appears. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  AND  CO-OPERATING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^ 


NATHANIEL  BUTLER 
Tlie  University  of  Chicago 

Preliminary  to  this  report,  being  tlie  first,  I  think  it  is  per- 
tinent to  remind  you  that  co-operation  between  tiie  University 
and  secondary  schools  is  practically  as  old  as  the  University 
itself,  having  been  a  part  of  the  original  scheme  entertained 
by  President  Harper.  The  relations  between  the  University  . 
and  the  schoc^  have  been  promoted  by  (i )  the  annual  confer- 
ence, which  brings  to  the  University  not  only  iht  officers  hut 
also  tfie  pupils  of  the  oo-operating  seoondaty  schools;  (2)  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  teachers  from  co-operating  schools  in 
residence  at  the  University  in  the  Summer  Quarter;  (3)  fre> 
quent  visits  of  inspection  by  officers  of  the  University  to  the 
secondary  schools;  (4)  reports  on  the  standing  pf  graduates 
from  co-operating  high  schools  in  residence  at  the  University* 
which  are  sent  from  the  office  of  the  examiner  to  the  respective 
schools;  (5)  the  frequent  participation  of  the  University  officers 
in  school  anniversaries;  (6)  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
appointed  last  year;  (7)  the  special  co-operation  of  certain 
secondary  schools  with  the  department  of  education  of  tiie 

*  Read  at  the  Confefence  of  Deans  and  Principals  with  memben  of  the  Uoi- 
venitf.  Movenber  i>»  tpto. 

The  joint  committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  annu.nl  conference  in  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  consists  of  (i)  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools:  Principal 
C  P.  Briggs,  The  High  School,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Principal  £.  F.  Brown,  Way- 
laad  Academy,  B<«v«r  Dmd.  Wiaconain;  Superintendent  J.  Stanfejr  Brown,  JoUet, 
Illinois;  Principal  H.  B.  Loomis,  The  Hyde  Park  High  School.  Chicago;  Super- 
intendent H.  B.  Wilson,  Decatur,  Illinois;  (a)  represent aiives  of  the  University: 
Professors  C.  H.  Judd,  C.  K.  Mann,  F.  J.  3iiUer,  H.  £.  Slaugbt.  N.  Butier, 
dMitiDan  of  (he  comaiitlee.  The  PreeMent  of  the  Univenity  end  d*c  Ocan  of 
the  Feeultice  ere  tneaiheft  mt  dScio, 
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University,  upon  the  invitation  of  Professor  Judd,  in  tiie  work 
of  investigating  the  standing  of  students  (a)  in  the  sccondaty 
schools  and  (6)  after  entering  the  University,  with  a  view  to 
correlating  more  perfectly  the  work  of  students  in  their  second- 
ary-school and  coU^  courses. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  secondary  schools 
in  actual  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Chicag-o.  These 
schools  are  lo  be  found  in  a  region  extending  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Texas  and  from  Minnesota  to  T  onisiana. 

The  joint  committee  on  relations  l>etween  these  schools  and 
the  University  has  held  three  meetings  during  the  year.  The 
Inihiness  of  the  committee  may  best  l>e  reported  in  the  fonn  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  several  meetings.  These  resolutions 
have  not  all  been  embodied  in  University  legislation.  They  are 
reported  to  this  conference  merely  in  order  to  give  to  this  body 
a  general  view  of  the  sort  of  activities  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  committee: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  iii  oxcrptional 
cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  high  schuol,  the 
Univcrtify  should  ncogniie  a  claim  for  advanced  ftanding  for  work  offered 
by  a  lagli-flcliool  ptq^  is  cxccM  of  6fteen  niiits,  even  Uioufl^  done  irithin 

the  regular  four-year  course. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  University 
should  accept  for  provisional  college  credit,  on  certificate  from  the  principal, 
woik  of  ^  fiMi  aad  tfxdi  yean  in  properly  manned  and  equipped  high 

3.  The  committee  voted  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Judd  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  interrelations  between  the  school  and  the  coUepe  by 
a  systematic  study  of  the  pupils  themselves  as  to  personal  characteristics 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  subsequent  college  work.  It  was  made  clear 
that  a  anhable  and  practicalile  lorai  of  collecting  data  and  tahnlattng  reanlts 
is  the  first  absolute  necessity  in  inangurating  this  scheme;  and  Mr.  Judd  and 
Mr.  Lnr  mis  vi  ilut.tcercd  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  between  the  Hyde 
Park  Higli  S  hoji  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  a  large  number  of 
students  are  usually  involved,  and  to  prepare  a  blank  form  and  specific 
reoommendationi  to  present  at  the  next  meeting. 

4>  lUiohed,  That  it  ia  ^  aenae  of  diia  committee  tliat  the  present 
foreign  language  ratoirement  for  admisdon  to  the  University  of  Qdeago 
should  be  retained. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  Universi^  expects  the  secondary  schools  to  employ 
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only  college  graduates  as  teachers,  and  inasmuch  ai  the  SCOMUjUry  schools 
have  been  and  arc  trying  to  confonn  thereto; 

R*40hfd,  Thftt  it  is  llie  sense  of  this  cominittee  tfist  the  UnWcrsi^ 
should  provide  adcvnte  tniniiig  in  die  history  and  pedagogy  of  the  vartons 

subjects,  including  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  that  in  leeom- 
rocnding  graduates  to  teaching  positions  in  the  schools  preference  shoold 
be  given  to  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  tlie  University 
dioald  co-operate  with  tfie  secondary  scboals  in  crtaUishing  courses  tn 
oonunerdal  geography  and  uidnstrial  sab[ecta  by  providing  facilities  for 
training  teachers  in  tlieae  branebes. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  suggest  to  the  conference  the  im- 
porfrxnce  of  considering  carefully  the  question  of  tile  present  language  re- 
quirement of  three  units  other  than  English  for  admissi(m  to  the  University 
and  the  wnilar  language  requirement  for  graAiation  in  many  high  Khools, 
and  ^t  it  ia  the  intention  of  the  ooounittee  to  take  this  matter  np  for 
formal  diacnssion  and  action;  to  which  end  suggestions  are  desired  from 
the  members  of  the  conference  either  orally  or  hv  rorrf"^r>onflencc. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  committee  suggest  to  the  comerence  the  impor- 
tance of  devising  ways  and  means  for  recognizing  by  additional  credit  the 

work  of  any  atwient  maintaining  a  standing  in  all  subjects  wliieh  is  excqn 
tionaUy  hi^  provided  he  is  an  exemplary  student  according  to  tiie  eom- 
bined  judgment  of  the  high-school  faculty  in  conduct  and  attendance  as 

well  as  in  classroom  work,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  consider  the 
matter  further;  to  which  end  we  invite  all  possible  aid  from  the  members 
of  the  conference  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  correspondence. 

9^  In  view  of  tiie  foregoing  resolntiaos  and  m  connection  with  die 
ittvestigatioos  already  started,  it  was  furdier  moved  and  voted  that  dds 
committee  request  the  omference  to  empower  it  to  create  subcommittees,  not 
necessarily  from  its  own  number,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  special 
questions  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  this  committee,  such  subcommittee^) 
to  meet  with  this  committee  when  so  requested  and  to  co-operate  with  it  in 
all  poaMble  ways. 

10.  It  waa  voted  to  recommend  to  the  conference  of  the  University  widi 

officials  of  secondary  schools  that  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
for  the  annual  conference  be  selected  from  this  joint  committee,  in  order 
that  the  discussions  of  this  committee  and  tlic  materials  growing  out  of 
these  discussions  may  best  be  uttUxed  for  the  purposes  of  the  conferoice. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  this  conference  to  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity ruling  bodies  have  modified  the  list  of  entrance  require- 
ments directly  or*  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
this  committee.   The  modifications  are  as  follows: 
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To  the  subjects  which  for  many  yean  the  University  has  ac- 
ctfM  for  oitrance  cftdit  from  secondaiy  schools  tbere  have 
been  added  advanced  arithmetic,  one-half  unit,  and  commercial 
geogra|ihy,  one-half  unit.  From  the  group  of  drawing,  shop, 
and  domestic  science,  two  units  may  be  offered,  though  credit 
wiU  be  allowed  for  them  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
dq>artmental  examiners  concerned.  Further,  whereas  formerly 
the  student  might  offer  <me-half  unit  either  in  political  economy 
or  in  civics,  he  may  now  offer  one-half  unit  in  each  o  f  these ;  and, 
whereas  formerly  he  was  required  to  offer  one-half  unit  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  he  may  now  enter  the  University  without  offer- 
ing that  half -unit,  although  in  that  case  the  subject  must  be 
taken  in  college. 

No  doubt  this  conference  clearly  understands  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago/  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
to  recognize  a?  \\i»rtt;\  of  college  entrance  credit  any  subject 
suitable  tu  be  taugin  ni  a  liigh  school  as  soon  as  such  subject  is 
properly  organized  and  standardized. 
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THE  RECITATION  AS  A  BfEANS  OF  TRAINING  IN  PUBUC 

SPEAKING 

Is  the  imUio-ipeakii«  d^iartaient  u  it  i«  now  organiaed  in  our  hii^ 

■diools,  with  its  course  offered  as  an  elective,  giving  satisfactory  results? 

It  has  been  my  ob-^frvation  that  the  pupils  choosing  the  subject  of  public 
speaking  are  the  ones  \Nhose  tastes  lead  them  to  the  choice,  and  that  as  a 
result  pupils  who  are  backward  in  expression  are  pushed  still  farther  tnio 
the  bsdcgrottnd  as  those  who  are  working  in  this  dcpartaent  become  the 
leaden,  not  only  in  debate,  extempore  speech-making.  and  oratorical  contests^ 
but  in  the  daily  recitation  as  well.  But,  you  say,  if  this  department  is  accom- 
plishing so  much  for  its  pupils,  does  this  not  bespeak  greater  commendation 
for  it  ?  It  does  that.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  decry  any  good  that 
is  being  done  in  any  dq>artment,  but  to  i»rascat  existing  cfmditioiis  sdfyomd> 
ittg  tiie  imptis  whose  timidity  leads  them  to  dnin  (lie  work  in  tiie  pobUe- 
spealdng  diyartmcnt,  and  to  offer  v       suggestions  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

T  have  recently  visited  a  number  of  high  schools,  and  T  found  in  all  of 
tlicm  the  same  lack  of  freedom  in  crpression  amoni?  pupils  in  the  daily  recita- 
tion, an  inability  to  talk  at  any  icngtti  upon  a  topic  of  the  lesson.  Is  it 
because  pupils  cannot  learn  to  eatress  themsdves  with  ease  and  fluency,  or  is 
it  becattse  thqr  have  not  the  requisite  training  for  tiwse  accompiishments?  I 
am  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  case  in  far  too  many  instances. 

Let  us  look  at  prevailing  methods  in  the  ordinary  high  school  and  in  many 
high  schools  of  high  standard.  The  word  method,  however,  is  hardly  appli- 
cable to  mucli  of  our  high- school  teaching.  The  elementary  teachers  have  a 
great  advantage  over  die  h^i-school  teadmst  for  the  training  achoob  give 
tiiem  a  foundatkm  at  least  npon  which  th^r  magr  baild  meUiod  and  fmrpose, 
while  the  high-school  teachers  go  fresh  from  college  into  their  teaching  and 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Perhaps  after  some  years,  if  these 
college  graduates  have  a  professional  spirit  and  a  liking  for  their  work,  they 
will  have  evolved  methods  with  definite  purposes.  But  the  chances  are  that 
most  of  them  wiU  drift  from  day  to  day  with  no  plans  and  no  ideally  and 
win  never  see  pupil  and  subjort  in  their  proper  relation.  And  this  not  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  pedagogical,  but  because  they  are  handicapped  by 
college  nicthoils  which,  as  they  soon  learn,  do  not  fit  in  with  high-school 
possibilities,  and  because  there  is  no  one  in  the  school  to  give  any  helpful 
suggestions. 

In  almost  every  dassroom  there  exist  tiie  following  conditions:  the 
teadier  aggresdvebr  in  the  foreground,  die  activity  of  the  dass  conung  almost 
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whoUy  ffom  bis  words  or  penKMality;  pi^Ut  redtiiit  fron  thdr  utttt,  diher 
in  sbwdlng  or  sitting  porition;  questions  pat  by  teacher  with  shorter  or 
longer  answers  from  pupils ;  occasional  outside  information  read  from  papers 
by  pupils  standing  or  sitting  at  their  seats.  And  many  times  I  have  known 
teachers  to  occupy  period  after  period  with  a  continuotis  talk*  taldnff  the 
time  wtakh  diottld  be  given  to  tfieir  pupils  for  tht  very  tiring  tiiQr  are  doing. 

Our  methods  are  seriously  at  fault  when  the  teacher  is  continually  in  the 
foregrotind  and  the  piipil  in  the  backRronnd;  when  the  teacher  Rets  the  train- 
ing' which  should  he  ^iven  to  his  pui»ils.  A  skilful  teacher  is  a  guiding  spirit, 
and  will  so  conduct  his  class  that  his  pupils  more  than  he  will  grow  in  initia* 
tivc^  sdf-rellaaoef  «m1  esse  of  exprenioo.  More  often  titan  not  he  wUt 
put  liinisdf  in  the  poettion  of  an  aeoompanist,  who  assists  and  snpportsb  but 
who  docs  not  come  into  the  foreground  of  the  performance. 

Are  there  not,  then,  some  methods  on  which  one  may  rely  to  correct  these 
serious  defects?  I  believe  there  are»  and  that  the  elements  of  public  speak- 
ing; SO  far  as  thqr  teach  confideneSp  initiative,  poise,  and  ease  of  expression, 
may  be  woven  into  the  daily  recttatioo  by  methods  which  will  give  to  tiie 
pupils  a  training  they  are  now  failing  to  receive  and  of  whidi  tiiey  stand 
sorely  in  need.  A  few  sug^stions  will  put  a  clever  teacher  at  work  upon 
the  problem,  and  he  can  soon  evolve  much  that  will  fit  his  own  particular 
needs  and  those  of  his  pupils. 

Yon  are  isadring  a  classic,  and  jron  think  you  must  be  the  one  to  present 
the  <tuestions;  bat  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  w  ell  a  chairman  appointed 
from  the  cla?s  and  sitting  in  your  place  at  the  desk  will  conduct  that  same 
recitation.  Give  him  fair  warning  and  good  ti^np  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  presiding;  tlie  class  will  lose  nothing,  and  iie  will  gain  iniuauve  tluit  he 
would  not  have  gained  in  a  year  of  anewertng  questions  from  his  seat 

Most  of  our  pupil*  are  poor  readers,  and  by  the  time  they  are  young 
men  and  women  are  so  far  removed  from  the  practice  of  oral  reading  that 
they  are  afraid  to  utter  a  sentence.  Oral  reading,  with  the  pupil  in  front  of 
the  class  and  special  attention  given  to  standing  position,  inflection,  and 
general  nuuiner,  will  give  «  traimng  for  whidi  no  amount  of  ponred^n 
infomtatioo  will  compensate; 

Let  outside  informatim  be  brought  to  the  class,  but  do  not  let  it  be  read 

* 

from  a  paper  poorly  organized  or  poorly  written.  Show  your  pupils  how  to 
make  an  outline  and  how  to  build  material  on  to  that  outline,  and  then  let 
them  give  their  information  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a  talk.  If  the  talk 
is  logical,  as  It  will  be,  built  upon  an  outline;  the  cbss  will  have  littie 
diflicnltf  in  taking  notes,  as  it  will  be  given  slowly  and  in  sinyile;  eaiy 
langtiagc.  Main  heads  of  the  outline  may  be  put  on  the  board,  as  tOM^  also 
any  difficult  words  that  occur  in  the  report 

Oral  composition  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  The  pupil  will  do 
best  to  work  tip  Us  composition  on  a  sbnpk  outlfaie»  and  come  out  before  the 
clam  to  give  it 
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Tlien  w  cvoTtiyiit  in  fsTor  of  tlM  rgcitatfoo  widi  tbe  pupil  before  tint 
class,  and  nothing  in  favor'  of  it  with  the  pupil  at  his  seat.  The  short  time 
it  takes  for  a  pupi!  to  pass  down  the  aisle  to  a  place  before  his  audience 
may  easily  and  proAtably  be  taken.  And  the  satisfaction  and  protit  will  not 
all  accrue  to  the  pupil  from  this  method,  for  the  teacher  need  not  then  wear 
hinuelf  out  in  vain  effort  to  make  the  pnptl  stand  up  on  bodi  leet;  nor  will 
be  have  continuallj  to  tfty,  *T«Ile  loader*  pkue.*  In  front  of  the  dai^  tiie 
pt^l  is  in  a  position  to  be  trained  for  correct  standing-position  and  for  a  good 
manner  in  expressing  what  he  has  to  say.  T  have  seen  the  most  diffident 
boys,  who  had  come  from  a  country-school  training,  grow  in  ability  to  express 
themselves,  until  they  could  talk  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  upon  topics 
especially  prepared  and  bdlt  open  an  ondine 

You  are  studying  Shakespeare?  By  all  means  let  your  claai  dramatiae  die 
play  after  the  critical  study  of  it  has  ended.  The  front  of  your  room  can  be 
the  stage,  with  the  aisles  as  entrances.  The  lines  need  not  be  committed,  but 
may  be  read,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic  interpretation  will  fall  into  the 
productaoo.  This  work  win  be  apontaneoas.  for  the  pupils  delight  in  it 

Theae  methods  need  not  be  confined  to  the  English  d^Mrtment  alone.  In 
history  and  in  civics  much  the  same  metlioda  may  be  used,  and  the  teacher 
who  "liinks  he  is  not  having  the  proper  recitation  unless  he  is  presenting 
puzzlmv;  (juestions  to  his  class,  day  after  day,  should  pause  and  ask  himself 
the  question.  What  qualities  am  1  developing  in  my  pupils  that  will  stand 
tlM  teat  in  tiie  yeara  that  foOow? 

Where  shall  our  pnpUa  Icam  poise  if  not  in  dieir  educational  traidnt? 
iiabitt  grow  fixed,  self -consciousness  comes  on  apace,  and  by  the  tine  a 
pupil  has  reached  the  Senior  year  of  the  high  school  it  is  very  ilifTini!*  tn  rrt 
him  on  his  feet  before  a  class  to  pive  public  expression  to  bis  ideas.  Tiie 
methods  suggested  in  this  paper  should  be  mtroduced  m  the  ninth  grade  and 
fionlmned  throughout  the  fonr-year  coora^  so  that  pupils  when  they  leave 
the  hii^  adiool  may  be  equipped  witfi  a  fdr  degree  of  adf-confidenoe  and 
eaae  in  public  speaking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  quiz  method  "ihotild  be  wholly  discarded,  b'lt  it 
should  find  a  proportionate  place  in  the  ilaily  recitation.  We  netJ  the 
analytic  work,  and  the  pupil  should  by  all  means  have  ample  opportunity  to 
use  in  ftill  hia  powers  of  analysia;  but  I  bdteve  that  carefully  workml-out 
plans  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  settle  most  of  the  dtffi* 
culties  now  facing  us  and  give  to  our  hig^i-adkNl  pupila  a  betler^ounded  plan 
of  self-developmenL 

Grace  M.  Packabb 

EvanatoK  Towkship  Hioh  Sckool 
BvAiraTOM«  iLuaoia 
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Seottish  Eduratinv ,  Schoo!  and  University.    From  Early  Times  to  1908. 
By  John  Kjuik.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London:  Cam- 
bridie  Univoriily  ^ess.  1910.    Pp.  xvi+442.  fam 
Tht  writer  wbo  tmdertakes  to  coaqmn  tneeeMfnlljr  Into  a  tinflc  volume 
the  history  of  Scottish  education  as  seen  iftfQtigfa  its  schools  and  universities  is 
confronted  with      ??rious  task.    His  purpose  should  hf  no  1r«!9  to  satisfy  the 
specific  desires  ot  educators  than  to  furnish  an  account  interesting  enough  to 
•PPmI  to  tlM  KMnl  tmSer;  tiM  tlmtd  of  Us  narmtivo  mint  be  ainm  over 
scvea  centuries,  at  the  least ;  aod  he  Meds  to  have  spent  many  'years  both  ia 
active  servici'  in  the        of  edooitlen  Md  also  in  tracing  bis  theme  beck  to  it* 
roots  in  mediaeval  iiieraiure. 

Tnitmor  Kctr,  In  hie  ScoMtrh  BdmeaHom,  htm  need  diicrimineH<w  in  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  different  periods  of  his  work  and  in  the  material  used  to 
develop  each  period.  His  aim  was  to  select  from  available  sources  details  that 
•re  typical  of  the  time  and  locality  to  which  they  belong  and  to  present  them  in 

The  history  falls  conveniently  into  four  parts,  the  first  bciug  an  account  rf 
schools  from  early  times  to  1560,  the  founding  of  grammar  schools,  and  the 
three  earliest  universities,  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Abirdean.  The  earlier 
■niveraitiee  were  Modeled  elier  the  nedinevol  uiveidtiee  of  dm  Centinent; 
papal  authority  rrquired  to  give  them  self-Rovernment,  imrr-jnity  from  tnx 
atioo,  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  liberty  to  teach;  they  were  dependent 
«tt  the  mpport  given  them  bgr  interested  diorch  dignitaries ;  they  were  primarily 
ecderiostieil  ond  ecoondifllf  cdocntloniL 

The  scrond  period  embraces  the  136  years  betweert  i^jSo  and  1696.  Burgh 
and  other  schools  receive  treatment  in  a  separate  chapter,  done  with  interesting 
MiaO,  The  enudmnenta  of  maatcrs  of  fheae  echooli  were  meager,  the  principal 
eoavBCi  of  Ineono  hdng  ffom  ehwdi  ImmIs,  endowments  made  tgr  private  per^ 
sons,  fees  that  were  apportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  patron,  bent  •'ihrr, 
Candlemas  offerings,  and  cock-money.  Cock-figbta  took  place  in  the  schoolroom, 
MMW  hot  icholara  and  gentlemen  and  penone  of  note  bdag  present.  The  eoda 
thai  WOttld  not  fight,  or  that  got  killed  in  the  fight,  became  the  perquisite  of  the 
teacher.  Two  universities  had  their  beginning  during  this  period,  Marischat 
College,  fotmded  by  Earl  Marischal  in  1593,  and  Edinburgh  University,  of  dis- 
pvted  date,  as  the  development  of  the  Town's  College  of  EtUnborgh  into  Hnt 
famous  tmiversity  was  a  gradml  process.  During  the  period  university  Ufe  in 
all  five  institutions  was  in  a  state  of  chnn^r  nnd  unrest,  due  principolir  to  no 
less  than  seven  altcrationa  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopal- 

The  edocatlon  act  of  1870  marha  the  end  of  the  tUrd  period  of  (he  histoty. 
By  this  act  the  tenure  of  office  for  teachera  of  burgh  and  parochial  schools  ap- 
pointed after  the  pamaga  of  the  act  was  "dnriag  the  pleasure  of  the  ichool 
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board."  Down  to  the  end  of  the  serenteenth  century  si^ature  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  appointment.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  practically  ceased  to  be  mandatory,  although  there  are  several  instances 
of  Che  tigiitiifie  as  late  as  a86o.  Anoac  topica  of  partfaalar  imercat  majr  be 
mentioned  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  schools,  which  had  their  origin  in  1790  by  a  grant 
to  incorporate  the  "Society  for  the  Propagating  of  Christian  Knowledge  in 
Scotland" ;  the  distitiguished  part  played  by  David  Stow  to  connection  with 
tralnlflg  off  teadm;  aad  tlw  Bat  of  Seetemeu,  enfamit  in  almoik  ercty 
branch  of  academic  caltaie^  wbo  contribtttod  to  lite  Inidleetaal  brilUaaqr  of  the 
ctfhteenth  century. 

The  fonrtb  period,  which  occopiea  ebottt  one-third  of  the  volume,  is  ticated 
vilfc  pca«er  detaO  and  la  a  orafe  iateteMtef  annoer  Aaa  the  earlier  periods. 

Tte  airthor  has  had  a  c!ose  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  school  and  -^n- 
vefall^  life  of  both  Scotland  and  Fjigbnd  for  more  than  fifty  years;  coosequently 
Aia  part  of  the  history  may  be  eensidared  ttot  so  moA  the  eempilallea  of  a 
painstaking  historian  as  the  judicious  interpretation  of  iSbt  progress  made  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  Scotland  in  recent  ycai^  by  one  who  has  had  no  small 
part  in  their  development.  The  appendix  rises  above  the  ordinary  repository  for 
atatiatiea!  and  other  tcdnlcal  matter;  it  ooasists  of  short  tseatises.  by  eiqterts, 
on  such  topics  as  primary  schools,  the  system  of  training  teachers  (1905),  seeood* 
aty  echoolsi  ^  pteicat  state  of  teduieal  edocatioii,  and  the  univcr<':Tie^ 
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Hwdwriting.  By  EnwAKn  L.  TitoRvniKE  f Teachers  College  Record,  XF, 
2).  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  i0ia  Pp.  93.  With 
many  chani*.  $o.3a 

The  author  describes  a  method  of  testing  bandwiitiBC  and  reports  sone 
results  of  Ae  appKcstion  of  the  method  to  several  echoed  systems.  The  ol^eet  is 

to  find  a  means  of  grading  n  ^7"~rimen  or  group  of  spf'-T-ir-!':  of  writing.  For 
this  purpose  a  scale  is  constructed,  consisting  of  samples  representiog  regularly 
aaeaading  degrees  of  eaeellenee  a*  locamed  br  tie  qnditles  Ic^bUlty,  bsaotr* 
aad  dmracten  The  lamplea  which  lepesisat  tfteae  different  degrees  are  selet^ 
by  a  group  of  "competent  judges"  from  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  writing. 
In  some  cas^  two  or  three  samples  of  different  styl«»  of  writing  are  given  to 
represent  a  given  grade.  This  eeale  is  to  aem  as  a  standard  by  whidi  to  set 
requirements  for  the  attainaieat  of  sdOola»  sasoessive  grades  in  a  school,  indi- 
viduals, uritten  cxaniinationti,  etc.,  and  a*  a  Maodard  for  the  COmpariaoo  of 
different  school  systems  or  methods  of  teaching. 

By  tiie  ivpUeatioB  of  sodi  a  aeaie  as  this  aad  by  a  meeaarement  of  the 
average  speed  the  writing  in  seven  school  systems  was  eaaariaed.  As  a  residt 
of  'bi>  ''ximtnation  Mr.  Tiiorndike  cotichtdes  that  six  of  the  wven  school  system*! 
u&iDg  various  methods  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  quality  of  writing  produced 
at  aay  portieaiar  spaed.  He  foand  eaonaoas  ladiTidoal  irarlatioaa,  aad  aaaoaoess 
that  the  rapid  writers  are  in  general  also  the  best.  From  the  fact  that  the  writ- 
ing of  most  adults  is  poorer  than  that  of  many  children  of  the  i^per  grades,  the 
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conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  school  developt  writing  to  an  nnnecessary  degree  of 
refinement.  No  correlation  was  found  between  excellence  of  writing  and  in- 
teUectnsl  ability  in  adtdt  women  studenti. 

Fkark  N.  PuzKAir 

Ths  Umivsuity  or  Chicago 


Practical  Algebra.   First-Year  Course.   By  Jos.  V.  Collins.    New  York: 
Amcrieaa  Book  Co.*  191a  Pp.  301.  $0^8$. 

IWcwor  Collins  prewnt*  in  his  recent  text,  PraeHeal  Algebra,  a  book  wUtih 

will  he  appreciatrd  by  the  prngressivc  tracher  of  the  subject.  lie  ha?  retained 
caongfa  of  the  traditional  theoretical  course  to  oiake  the  dev«lopm«it  of  the 
ndljcet  logically  sound,  and  yet  he  has  incorporated  tumifik  of  the  modeni 
meftoda  and  topics  to  make  ike  Mibjccl  intereatinf  and  vital. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shaU  simply  enumerate  the  features  of  the  book 
eyerially  worthy  of  attention.  The  commcndahio  features  are:  (t)  the  hia- 
toffical  notes,  especially  sn^  •  tMm  •«  prcMttttd  on  p.  275— »  m«6k<ac^eetcd 
bat  important  topic  of  mathematics  courses ;  (a)  the  selection  of  problems  which 
emphasize  the  correlation  of  the  branches  of  mnthrmattc?,  fi?iy:'c«i  domestic 
acience^  and  manual  training;  (3)  the  gnathic  work,  scattered  throughout  the 
taxt  wkaio  needed;  (4)  the  needed  cni|ikeiia  on  tbe  iniportanee  of  cke^ioc 
work;  (s)  tbe  geonwtric  representation  of  elgebnis  pioducts  :  (6)  the  trwtmcnt 
of  factoring,  not  too  exhaui^tive  in  first  presentation  arr!  sriv  n  iinmediafe  appHca- 
tioa;  (y>  the  list  of  common  errors  in  fraction  wurk^  the  use  of  formulas 
deifvcd  fran  variom  eowoes  tot  evehietfont  txanaformntkHif  and  tfiwlatloot 
both  from  English  into  algebraic  symbolism  and  vice  versa. 

No  book  is  perfect,  and  we  shall  consider  th?  following  th^  drfrrt?  of 
the  text  in  question:  (i)  chaps,  x  and  xi  should  have  a  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ncnt;  («)  the  fommlas  and  applied  proMema  and  the  focmal  drill  problenw 
•eem  instifficient  in  number;  (3)  there  are  no  miscellaneous  reviews.  But  surely 
we  can  forpriv*-  rind  for^e?  fhe«e  defects,  which  are  minor  in  comparison  with 
the  oumerous  iicporiani  advantages  listed  above.  We  repeat  our  commendation 
ef  ike  idectiOBt  of  pfobkm^  bieteficnl  nMleriel*  tveatment  of  gfipkie  woth; 
end  cHiphnit  on  fbfdring. 

C  B.  Walsh 

The  Ethical  Cultukx  School 
Nser  Yonn  Citt 


The  Teaching  Botanist.      By  W.  F,  Gamong.    New  York:  MacmiUan* 

1910.    Pp.  xi-f439.    $125  net. 
Botany  for  High  Schools.    By  George  F.  Atkii»son.    New  York:  Henry 

Holt  4  Co,  191a  1^  xvi+493.  $i-as 
LAontory  Bommy.  By  Willaid  N.'Cmn.  BoMon:  Gbia  9t  Cou»  19091 
xiT+177.  lays- 

These  three  books  represent  late  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  tM>tany. 
All  three  ai)thora  «rB  known  to  tbe  botanical  poMic  and  all  have  publiahed  hooka 

before  ibia. 
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The  new  edition  of  Ganonc'o  uniqiie  iporic  oil  tbe  pediitogical  Mpecte  of 

botany  lias  been  awaited  with  intenot  teaching  botaabtl*  It  docs  not  dis- 
appoint. The  first  edition  is  here  expanded  in  almost  every  part  both  by  the 
introduction  of  material  wholly  new  and  by  the  elaboration  of  the  previoualy 
treated  topics.  Eapedally  notable  ti  the  addition  of  new  ranterUl  is  the 
daptm  on  laboratories,  collections,  ud  boohs.  Tfao  asAOT  has  not  feond  10 
enter  into  the  minor  details  which  are  so  e5'^f*r?M':?t  to  stjccess  it>  these  matters 
and  has  yet  escaped  making  this  pan  of  bis  book  dull  and  uninterestios.  These  I 
cbsptefs  ottght  to  prove  a  boon  to  isolated  teachers  who  often  do  not  know 
wiiete  to  turn  for  WBtn^Stm,  books,  and  tlie  like  and  who  have  no  one  of  greater 
experierre  to  whom  they  can  appeal.  Even  those  of  bro.ider  experience  will 
find  tbe  book  invaluable  as  a  compenditim  of  details  that  one  does  not  carry  in 
his  mind,  aa  well  as  a  source  of  fraitfol  suggestions  regarding  new  methods 
wilich  have  Imsb  ripened  in  tlie  author's  experience. 

The  chapters  on  teachers  and  teaching  retain  their  wcll-lcnown  excellence 
and  have  been  considerably  enlarged.    They  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 

Ifr.  Atkinson  has  added  a  very  aervieeable  book  to  tlie  gtosfiat  Bat  of 

high  •^rh-'ol  texts  in  botany.  There  is  a  vr-v  rvidcnt  effort  to  bring  the  subject- 
matter  into  relation  with  tbe  experience  of  tbe  ptipils  resulting  in  the  introduc- 
tion into  tbe  bo^  of  tiia  text  of  a  verjr  eeadderable  amount  of  aoonooalc  material 
and  appfied  science.    The  book  has  gained  distinctly  by  thus  foeognlsing  tbe 

strictJy  scientific  character  nnd  educational  value  of  this  body  of  nia'rrin!  which 
is  too  often  relegated  to  a  $on  of  unorganized  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  book 
or  omitted  altogether.  The  procees  of  aerinrilation  might  very  well  have  been 
carried  yet  farther  by  making  a  similar  diqNieitioa  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  six  chapters.  Certainly  "Economic  Plants,"  "Ecology,"  "Plant  5?oc?eties," 
and  "Plant  Breeding"  are  topics  which  are  not  entirely  at  home  in  a  part  which  ia 
devoted  to  "General  Morphology.** 

It  appears  obvious  that  an  elemenury  textbook  ongitt  to  emphasise  die  onitr 
of  the  subject  rather  than  its  divisions.  This  Mr.  Atkinson  does  con.sistently, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  six  chapters,  which  contain  the  residuum  of  un- 
classified •  material  rcCemd  to  above.  It  Is  certainly  open  to  question  whether 
material  baa  any  place  in  n  textbook  if  it  cannot  be  brought  into  doee  relation 

with  the  plan  "f  ("-"anizntion  of  the  book.  . 

The  point  of  view  is  frankly  structural  in  that  the  approach  to  every  sub- 
ject b  through  »  atndy  of  the  stmeturee  cooeemod.  Naturally,  Part  I  exhibita  ' 

familiar  sequence  of  topics:  seed,  stem,  root,  leaf,  and  flower.   In  thla  r^ 

spect  the  book  is  probably  not  'i'"*'"  "P  to  the  present  practice  of  the  schools,  at 
!ea5<t  in  the  West.  Many  teachers  now  embody  in  their  practice  the  idea  that 
orisatis  are  to  be  interpreted  aa  devices  for  the  efficient  performance  of  functions. 
The  stiM^  of  function  therefore  introdoees  the  study  of  the  otgan.  Tha  tncon* 

sistencics  which  arise  when  the  study  of  plant  functions  is  dominated  by  the 
treatment  of  the  organs  is  well  illustrated  the  attempt  to  place  respiration  aa 
a  leaf  function. 

The  feuha  mentioned  appeal  to  the  oecondarsr-adiool  leadier  aa  aerioua  ones, 

but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the>'  "re  not  peculiar  to  this  text.  They  are  the 
faults  of  the  whole  class.    Many  of  them  are  lesa  evident  in  this  book  than  in 
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Its  pmdceesiori.  The  tremtmeat  of  ilw  topiet  i>  fredw  interMting,  and  teachable. 

The  unity  of  the  su^ji-rt  is  well  preserved,  and  the  practical  side  is  emphasixed. 
Hm  illuatratioDs  are  well  chosen  and  well  otectUed.  The  languajie  is  not  espe- 
cially diffiadt,  thovgli  it  m*r  be  dwnbted  wbetlier  it  ia  cntirclT  within  the  oonpn* 
hension  of  first-year  ptqiOa.  The  iMOk  mntt  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  oow 
available.  It  ie  to  be  mgietted  liiat  it  ie  ansfed  by  levaial  uafoftwiale  erran 
so  Engliah. 

The  booh  hf  Mr.  Qnte  ie  the  ootgrowdi  of  hie  expetieaee  ia  tlie  higii<> 
eeheel  laboratory.  It  eooiiflte  of  detailed  laboratoiy  directions,  most  of  which 
are  on  structural  topics  Thr^ic  teachers  who  do  not  prefer  to  write  their  own 
directions  will  find  thi»  book  very  useful. 

The  sepention  of  tiie  phyaiotogieal  experineMs  from  the  rcmdadar  of  the 
work  appears  to  favor  a  separation  of  physiological  from  eUnCtwl  tUMif,  whlch 
the  author  of  the  book  would  be  quick  to  rnndfmn. 

To  each  chapter  there  is  added  a  shori  glossary  including  such  technical 
tema  as  are  needed  for  the  worit  oatUned.  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 

W.  L.  EmnwaftT 

The  UNiVERStTy  High  School 
The  UMivaasiTY  or  Chicago 


Rtpr9i*nMlv*  BngUth  and  SeoHisk  Poptihr  BoUods.    By  R.  AnLAon 
WiTHAH  [Riveraide  LHcratnre  Serietj.  Boston:  Honi^tton  HtflKo  Cft., 

igoSu  F|p.  187.  $0.40. 

The  general  editor,  Professor  W.  A,  Nielson,  introduces  the  volume  with 
the  remark  that  it  "is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  less  advanced  class  of 
atndenis  Asa  is  provided  for  in  die  oonqtreheaslve  coUeetions  of  die  late  Pro* 
fenor  Child  or  in  Iht  edition  by  Kittredge  and  Sargent  in  the  Cambridge  Poets 
series."  And  we  may  well  believe  that  a  niche  hajs  long  been  standini?  vacant 
which  this  volume  is  destined  to  fill.  Narrative  poetry  of  this  type,  belonging 
ss  it  does  to  die  yovdifid  period  of  poptdsr  eoltnrs,  is  ejcedleat  for  firing  the 
schoolboy's  imagination,  and  to  this  end  should  early  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  Thr  editor,  Miss  Withani,  has  entered  into  h»"r  ta^k  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  ougiil  to  infect  the  young  reader  and  awaken  axi  avid  desire  to  know 
more  of  these  popular  bellads.  Her  iatrodactioa,  wUeh  shows  a  good  grssp  of 
the  Sidkjcet  sod  a  genuine  appreciatioo  of  the  charm  that  is  the  ballad's,  is  written 
in  an  entertaining  style,  and  is  enlivened  by  ntimerous  examples  and  comparisons 
relative  to  various  phases  of  ballad  study.  It  briefly  discussesi  origins,  struc- 
tarsr  sabjcet-niatter»  ebsraeteristics,  TerNfica«ion«  the  btsr  bbtorjr,  sad  the 

dstCis  of  the  ballads. 

.■\raong  the  points  calling  for  comment  is  naturally  the  portion  dealing  with 
origins,  which  is  always  a  kittle  question  and  mttst  ever  bear  tiie  bmnt  of  sttack. 
Soffice  here  to  say  that  the  editor  leriews  anecinetty  the  three  mala  theories 
current  among  literar3'  folk  today,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  camp  headed  by 
Professor  Gununere.  Superstition  is  present  in  far  larger  quantities  than  is 
inv>fied  ia  one  of  the  editor's  renutka;  in  fset.  the  pagan  snrvivals  sre  so 
nHBsrouo  and  so  inristent  as  to  give  a  distiiKt  unprcas  to  the  haUads*  espirisHy 
to  HbM  ctass  esUcd  bgr  Professor  W.  M.  Hait  the  simple  hsUads  of  supcnrtitioB. 
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Then  again  the  ttttement  that  "the  ballada  nefcr  meant  to  be  aofgeMivc^  aeeda 

some  modification:  frequently  the  emotional  significaaea  of  •  ballad  depends 
wholly  upon  suggestion  and  not  upon  direct  cfTort. 

The  ballads  selected  number  thirty-seven.  Every  lover  of  boUacU  has  his 
favofitaa  whidi,.  if  1m  wen  editor,  be  wovU  prefer  to  aaa  iadoded  In  m 
edition.  In  place  of  the  version  of  "Otterburn"  given,  I  should  print  the  one 
^tpearini?  in  the  Kittredgc  and  Sargent  edition  and  in  place  of  "Chevy-Chace,'* 
••The  Hunung  of  the  Cheviot";  "The  Baron  of  Brackley"  for  "Johnny  Cock"; 
••FMtr  Amrie'*  for  "The  Denoa  Levet^;  aad  "Bowif  George  Canpbdl'*  and 
•The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray"  I  should  place  side  by  side. 

The  notes  and  the  glossary,  which  draw  largelv  from  Professors  Child  and 
Gummere,  to  whom  due  acknowledgment  is  made,  iluminate  the  obscure  points 
•vOdciitljf  to  mako  tte  baUada  intdttgible^ 

BWAM  Gowmr  Qw 

COftNWl.  UinVDOITY 


The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung.    Written  in  Verse  by  Wuxiam  Mox&is, 

trMi  Fbrtioiit  CowdciwcH  itrto  Plroie  bgr  Wvom  TVmmr  tad  Hnsir 
SooR.  (Loogman't  diaaibodks  of  EneKtli  Ulexalare.)  London: 
'Longtnaoi*  Green  h  Co^  igxot  Fip.  aci+x3&  i#.  6dL 

This  volume  consists  of  excerpts  from  Book^  I  tn  III  of  ^^o^^s'  epic  poem 
"Sigurd  the  Volsung";  the  portions  of  omitted  verse  are  condensed  into  prose 
Igr  die  editota.  Tho  biographical  notice  ia  the  andiofitative  one  by  J.  W. 
Iffochail,  wbidi  ooeuri  in  die  other  If enia  vokmea  of  tUa  aeriee.  In  dw 
introduction  the  editors  locate  the  story  in  space  and  'irrp  (so  fnr  nnyone 
can  locate  the  dim  beginnings  of  an  epic  poem),  make  mention  of  the  tribes 
concerned  in  the  genesis  and  transmission  of  the  '^elaiuiga  Saga,"  and  give 
the  main  charaetcriatiea  of  these  tribes.  They  have  also  i^ven  a  portion  of 
Norse  mytholo^  necessary  as  a  background  for  imderstanding  t^e  paem.  The 
introduction  further  contains  an  outline  of  the  three  books  of  the  poem  used; 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  glossary. 

Sioee  the  targe  voltnae  oontaioing  the  entire  poem  is  too  large  and  too 
costly  for  class  use  in  secondary  schools,  where  it  is  beginning  to  be  stndiod, 
this  little  book  will  fill  a  needed  place.  The  teacher  of  course  will  keep  the 
larger  copy  on  his  desk  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  it  freely.  Morris' 
poen  hoe  the  duim  of  as  oiigiaal  ereatioo.  The  indniioii  of  Morria*  epic 
in  the  school  curriculum  is  no  small  contribution  toward  fitting  students  to 
tmderstand  our  valorous  ancestor"*  who  cheerfully  accepted  fate  as  <f\  fcrXh  in 
the  will  of  the  Norns,  who  bad  no  fear  of  death,  and  faced  danger  unafraid, 
who  did  not  break  their  pfoodie^  and  who  divided  f^. 

In  the  condenaed  portioos  in  prose,  the  editora  have  kept  the  atmosphere 
of  the  poem.  The  management  of  Sinfioth's  parentage  has  been  adroit,  and 
yet  the  reader  wonders  why  emphasis  is  laid  upon  his  being  "Sigmuod's  foster- 
aeii~  late  than  "SifBy'a  soo."  Thia  point  ie  larfdr  treated  in  Wagncc'a 
"Nibelnas  SbV*"  where  nature  performa  the  miracle,  and  truth  to  the  eld 
idea  is  no  easy  matter  in  this  instance.  Again  the  reader  wonders  why  tio 
mention  is  made  of  Book  IV,  which  bears  the  sequence  of  Sigurd's  life  as 
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B«ik  I  does  liia  anteeedeBtB.   Tte  rwder  mnmIww  dwniwdt  mofe  knowledlge 

of  the  curse  of  the  gold.  Did  it  ffO  oil?  Wm  it  ended?  H«W?  What  becaol* 
of  Gtidnin  ?  Of  Grinhild?  How  was  rhf  NibcJung  tribe  destroyed?  Wagner 
shows  the  imponmiice  of  this  theme  also.  Since  Uiere  are  only  one  hundred 
end  tweaSj^-flte  pages  giren'  to  the  poem  ia  ^Suat  beek,  tiie  editoiv  nraet  have 
luid  other  tceeons  than  e  lade  of  space  for  what  seem  unfortunate  onii^ions. 

f^om^  Tiotp  pivirt::  an  idea  of  the  growth  and  main  characteristics  of  the 
epic  seems  to  the  writer  an  absolute  ncceanty  in  order  to  set  the  mind  of  a 
■ceoDderjMAoei  ttodent  etnliht  to  ^  atiidr  e(  aodi  a  poem  aa  "Sigmxl  the 
Voltw«." 

CauaiTT  Dvs 

The  SuoBTaiixie  High  School 
ImuAVAioua,  Iwauir* 


SytUax  of  th,-  French  I'erh.    By  Edward  C.  AKMsmoNG    With  exercises  by 
De  la  Waju  B.  Easter.  New  York:  Heary  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  192. 

$0.90. 

There  wiU  always  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  bow  to  acquire  a 
fefeign  tangoate,  and  aa  to  what  eenatitntee  aoqidfeaieiit;   B«t  meet  eeaalble 

people — possibly  I  should  say  teachers — will  probably  agree  that,  whatever  the 
method,  the  process  is  botmd  to  be  a  lengthy  and  laboriotis  one.  By  laborious 
I  do  not  necessarily  mean  irksome  and  full  of  drudgery,  but  rather  that  the 
pfocme  win  be  one  that  call*  for  petiexwe  and  dififcnoe.  It  is  evidently  from 
such  a  notion  as  this,  based  on  a  weU-fotmded  belief  that  the  French  verb 
presents  pecoUar  difficttlties  to  the  learner,  the  present  text  baa  been  pf«- 
pared. 

At  Iht  v«nr  bcgJaaiiiiK  die  atrthor  haa  made  it  plain  that  the  boeli  is  mt  e 

composition  bool^  bat  a  refo'ence  book,  yet  the  exercises  which  cotutitute  the 
last  forty-three  pages  give  opportunity  for  drill  and  test.  Used  in  cnnnectioil 
with  written  work  for  advanced  pupils  the  text  ia  sure  to  meet  with  tavor. 

The  book  ia  well  made.  This  applies  in  the  firet  place  to  4ie  mechanical 
oMheop;  the  type,  enangement,  and  other  details  of  composition  make  the  page 
attractive  to  the  eye.  But  the  book  is  well  made  in  a  better  sense— it  is  a 
scholarly  and  painstaking  treatment  of  the  verb  in  its  varying  relations  and 
wa.  And  thie  la  no  eaagr  Alof  la  a  hmfnuce  which  prceeota  aadi  a  difftrenee 
between  the  colloquial  and  the  literary  styio  aa  French  does. 

A  rational  scheme  is  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  some 
twenty'four  pages  are  given  to  a  disctission  and  illustration  of  the  verb  in  its 
oommon  uses,  relations,  and  agreements ;  then  come  fifty  pages  or  more  devoted 
to  tense  and  mood.  The  subjtmctive,  the  MlW  noir  of  teachers  and  pupils,  b 
treated  in  a  very  practical  and  successful  way,  especially  if  reinforced  by  abun- 
dant drill  in  composition.  The  remaining  thirty  pages  deal  largely  with  the 
tufiiiitive,  aad  here  agiln  one  notteea  tibe  excellenco  of  the  andioif'a  work. 

Taken  all  in  all.  the  book  forma  a  desirable  help  to  the  aindr  of  French 
in  daaaea  where  the  aim  ia  eaactneaa  and  thorongbnftai 

R.  Clyvs  Foao 
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Qu€tiwm  in  Sehe4fl  Hygiew*   By  Guy  Montiobi  Wsinu.  Syraotae: 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  igogi  Pp.  88L 

The  author  states  the  purpose  of  this  voKiinc  in  the  following  words: 
"This  Bulletin  i»  devised  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  students  and  teachers, 
to  afford  a  guide  £or  reading  and  discussion,  and  a  means  for  promoting 
•ad  tcttiiic  tlie  intdligent  asdmltatioa  of  the  aaibjeet-iiuiMer  that  At  np/n- 
■cnts." 

The  volume  contains  selected  lists  of  books,  American  periodicals, 
German  works,  and  foreign  periodicals  on  school  hygiene,  and  lists  of 
^nettlom  ttovp«d  under  the  varioaa  topic*  related  to  the  cooatroetioa,  eqtdpment, 
and  sanitation  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  hygiene  of  inttroction,  and  the  hygiene 
of  the  school  child.  At  the  heRinninR  of  each  tOpic  it  given  a  liat  of  selected 
references  and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

The  aabject  of  ocheol  hygiene  ho*  developed  ae  tepidly  in  the  last  few 
yean  that  a  well-arranged  sync^nla  of  the  subject-matter  and  bibliography  aa 
presented  in  this  book  should  prove  very  helpful  to  all  teacher-?  -ind  students. 

The  wisdom  of  including  strictly  medical  questions  in  a  bulletin  for  lay- 
ncB  wonld  i>e  queeticmcd  fay  moat  phyaieiani.  On  p.  ya  appear  the  follevrlng 
qneetioiia:  "620.  What  are  the  causes,  symptom^  and  BMAoda  of  treatment  in 
chorea  or  St.  Vitus'  dance?  621.  What  arc  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods 
of  treatment  in  neurasthenia?  622.  What  are  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
epilepsy?  What  ia  tiie  diatlnction  between  *petic  maT  and  'grand  mat'?  What 
ii  meant  ly  Jaehaonian,  focal,  and  pey^k  cpilcpay?^ 

Th0  Body  and  Its  Defenders.    By  Frances  Guuck  Jewett.    (The  Gnlick 
Series.)    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  viii+342.  $0.65. 

This  volume,  and  another  book  entitled  Good  Heaitk,  constitute  a  new  tvvo- 
heok  aerica  of  the  Gidtck  hygiene  hooka.  The  moat  CMcntial  material  In  three 
of  the  books  from  the  five-book  series  has  been  condensed  in  his  volume.  The 
new  point  of  view  in  hygiene  instruction  is  well  exemplified  in  the  plan  stnl  in 
the  method  of  treatment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  health  and  habits  of  right 
living,  rather  than  on  atraetnn  of  tibraea  or  the  mere  meehanical  operation 
of  organs.  The  latest  sdentifie  material  on  the  souroea  of  the  common  diseases, 
the  method  of  avoiding  them,  and  the  problem  of  increasing  vital  resistance 
in  the  individual  ia  presented  clearly  and  concisely.  One  of  the  many  valuable 
featnrea  of  thla  hook  ti  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  moet  Intereetiag  mate> 
rial  on  the  hygiow  of  the  nervona  ^itenL  It  »  difficult  to  estimate  the  gaitt  in 
national  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  that  would  result  if  the  present  genera- 
tion of  children  learned  and  put  into  practice  the  health-princq>lca  contained 
in  tUa  hook* 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Tbe  varioni  and  wm  tomewlnt  iioktcd  efforts  being  made  to  pro* 
vMe  inatructwii  la  tiie  fine  and  indnairial  arte  in  pablk  adiooK  are  to 

be  studied  by  five  conunittees  of  the  Illinois  State  Teactiers'  AssociatKMii 
with  the  object  of  considering  the  possibility  of  unifying  these  efforts 
and  of  relating  them  more  closely  to  the  other  work  of  the  schools.  The 
committees  were  appointed  by  President  £Ua  Flagg  Young  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  tiie  Asaodatkm  durinff  tbe  Iwlidaya.  There  is  a  oommittae 
for  elementary  schoollt  Abbie  B.  diairman;  one  for  secondary 

schools,  Eugene  Davenport,  chairman;  one  for  trade  schools,  Jane  Addanis, 
chairman;  and  one  lor  normal  schools,  Alfred  Bayliss,  chairman.  The 
chairmen  of  these  four  committees  compose  a  iifth  committee,  with  George 
H.  Mead  aa  ehalraaan*  to  which  tiie  fiodfaifa  of  the  four  oommltteee  are 
to  he  rtportcd  lor  considetaticn  and  racowMwendation» 

An  bveHigatioa  of  Iht  need  for  mdnstrnl  and  commercial  cdneatioii 
in  Oiicaso  and  a  compaiative  ftudF  of  pfcicnt  proviiriona  in  CUcagD  and 


Text  Book  of  Physics 

By  C.  E.  LINEBARGER 

Uke  Vlmr  High  School. 


School  Science  and  MaUwmaiics  says:  "This  splendid  book  is 
more  than  worthy  of  every  physics  teacher's  careful  attention,  as 
one  off  equal  merit  is  seldom  found.  It  certainly  ranks  among  the 
thfee  best  teztpbooks  on  elementaiy  physics,  and  in  many  mys 

is  superior  to  all  others.   There  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  wide 
adoption  in  the  near  future  by  most  of  our  better  schools. 

"The  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  is  original  and  departs 
in  many  ways  from  the  classic  methods.  It  is  apparent  in  every 
page  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
needs  of  a  high  school  student,  and  who  through  years  of  experi- 
ence bas  kamed  bow  fbe  subject  sbould  be  pnsented.  We 
predict  for  it  a  moat  successful  fdtuie." 

Cloth.  Fully  ilkistrmtML  4S0  pafM.  $1.25 

D.  C  HEATH  &  CO^  Publialiers  "^^J-* 
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in  twenty-seven  other  cities  is  beinfr  conducted  by  tlic  City  Club  of  Chicago 
through  its  Committee  on  Public  Kdiication.  The  investigation  includes 
a  statistical  study  ot  conditions  in  the  city  bearing  on  ehmtnation  and 
retirdattoii  in  the  public  adicxils«  the  supply  of  sldUcd  latxv  in  tlte  lead- 
ing industries,  and  the  attitude  of  manufacturers*  liustnesa  men,  and  or^ 
ganized  labor  on  the  need  for  indnstrial  and  commercial  schools.  Edu« 
cational  tests  have  h<cn  f?ivcn  to  over  600  working  boys  of  school  age 
Three  special  investiKalors  arc  conducting:  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee.    It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  will 

soon  be  made  pidilic. 

A  comparative  study  of  elenicnury  and  high-school  marks  has  been 
made  by  Walter  R.  Miles  of  tlie  University  of  Iowa*  tlie  main  object 
of  which  was  to  detennine  the  eictent  to  which  pupils  in  the  high  school 

maintain  the  same  relative  «tanding  which  they  had  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  study  was  based  on  the  records  of  106  pupils  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  who  had  completed  at  least  the  last  four  years  of  tlic  clcinentan,' 
school  and  the  first  two  of  the  high  school.  The  conclusions  reached,  as 
Stated  in  Tk«  Pedag^tgieat  Sgmbury,  December*  1910^  are: 
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"The  individual  student  in  passing  from  the  ckmetitary  school  to 
the  high  school  seldom  changes  radically  bis  ranking  and  the  rank  which 
be  reodves  in  any  one  mbjcct  will  rcpment  nearly  tiie  nok  whkh  be 
fecetvcs  in  ell  sabjeete. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  take  the  high-school  course 
heve  made  rapid  or  at  least  normal  progress  in  the  elementary  grades. 

*'Most  of  the  high  school  students  fail  in  some  of  their  work. 

"The  schools  seem  to  be  fitted  better  for  girls  than  for  boys." 

The  Commission  on  CoUege-Eatrance  Requirements  in  Latin  has  vol> 
nntariiy  diseotved.  This  aetioQ  has  been  taken  from  a  oomrietion  that  the 
recommendations  of  die  commission  cannot,  for  the  prMCOt,  be  changed 

or  extciuled  without  producing  confusion.  The  penera!  acceptance  of  the 
reromuiendations  by  the  colleges  gives  assurance  t)f  that  uniformity  in  the 
requirements  which  was  the  chief  object  sought  in  the  creation  of  the 


It  has  been  decided  to  publish  in  a  volimie  the  papers  whidi  have  been 
given  at  the  Michigan  Classical  Conference  in  recent  years  on  the  value 
of  humanistic,  studies.   The  volume  will  be  entitled  Latin  and  Gruk  w 


THE  BERGEN  BOTANIES 

TT^  fmarkaih  gnwih  mike  popularUy  of  Bergm*s  Belamts  mlk»Cm- 
tral  and  Western  States  is  shown  in  tkg  fact  that  Ikree  of  every  five  schools 
m  Ms  *tetiQ»  tkat  have  uUrodmod  a  moiem  iokmy,  an  using  Borgm's, 

THE  Bergen  Botanies  arc  the  product     one  who  is  a  trained  qieda^t,  an  eipeii- 
enced  teacher,  and  a  success! ul  textbook  author. 
They       a  thoroughly  scfentific  treatment  «f  all  pliases  of  botany,  with  a 
iparing  use  of  technical  terms. 

They  are  advanced  in  material  and  method. 

They  are  so  delightlu]l>  written  that  the  study  of  botany  becomes  a  pleasure. 

The  Elements  of  Botany.  lis  sent  ids  of  Botamy,  Foundations  of  Botany,  and  Principles  of 
Botarv  with  the  Keys  and  Flora  which  are  provided  with  them,  furnish  material  for  any 
length  oi  course  that  may  be  desired  in  any  school,  no  matter  where  it  is  loottMl.  Full 
deiaqitive  dfcufaus  wiU  be  sent  on  request  ' 


Tn  Preparai 


iOti 


PradiCAl  Rotanv— Joseph  Y.  Bergen  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Associate 
*  ■w^wrwM  wryiTOss^    Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  book  designed  to  enable  the  pupfl  to  better  appfcciate  the  economic  and  esthetic 
MgnfiicMice  of  tlie  plaat  woild. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers  _ 
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American  Education,  atid  will  be  edited  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  It  will 
<M>ntJun,  fir^  three  papers  by  the  editor  oo  The  I^etent  Positioo  of 
Latin  and  Gredc,"  The  Value  of  Latin  and  Gredc  as  Educational  Inatni- 
mcnts."  and  '*L«tm  and  Greek  in  Ouf  Courses  of  Study";  these  will  be 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "The  Nature  of  Culture  Studies,"  by  Robert  M. 
Wenley.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  Symposia, 
which  have  been  published,  as  they  appeared,  in  the  School  Review  or  the 
Eimea/^umal  Rmtw,  and  also  aa  BaUethia  of  tiie  Univerai^  of  Ifichigan ; 
the  titlei,  and  Ae  names  of  flie  oontribotorik  are  aa  followt:  L  The 
Value  of  Humanistic,  Particularly  Classical,  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for 
the  Study  of  Medicine" :  Dean  Victor  C.  Vatlghan,  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de 
Nancrede,  Dean  Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale;  IT.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic 
Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Engineering":  Profes&or  Herbert 
C  Sadler,  Professor  Gardner  S.  Williatna.  Professor  Gcome  W.  FUter- 
son,  Associate  Dean  Joseph  B.  Davis;  IIL  The  Valne  of  Lathi  and 
Greek  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Law" :  Merritt  Starr  and  Igrndsn 
Evans,  of  the  Chicago  Bar;  Dean  (now  President)  H.  B.  Hutchins;  Harlow 
P.  Davock,  Ilinton  E.  Spalding,  and  T.evi  L.  Barbour,  of  the  Detroit  Bar; 
IV.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of 
Theology*:  President  William  Douglas  Madeensie^  Rev.  A.  J.  Nock»  Francis 
W.  Kelsqr,  James  B.  Angeil:  V.  "The  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies  as 
a  Training  for  Men  of  Affairs*':  James  Bryce,  James  Loeb,  and  William 
Sloane  (letters)  ;  John  W.  Foster,  Charles  R.  Williams,  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
and  James  Brown  Scott;  VI.  "The  Oassics  and  the  New  Education": 
Edward  K.  Rand,  Robert  M.  Wenley,  and  Paul  Shorey;  VIL  Appendix, 
The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline  in  die  Ught  of  Contemporary  Ftf 
chology" :  Professor  James  R.  Angeil,  the  University  of  Chicago :  Professor 
W.  B.  Pillsbury,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Jtidd, 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  volume  will  contain  about  400  pages,  and  will  be  published  by  the 
lifacmfllan  Company  in  March,  191 1. 

The  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  classics  makes  it  possible  tor  niem- 
hera  of  the  American  Fhtiological  Asaodatioa  and  the  Qassieil  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  to  provide  themselves  with  copiee  of  the 

volume,  bound  In  doth,  at  a  reduced  price  of  eighty-seven  cents,  provided 
the  remittance  is  received  before  publication;  after  publication  the  price 
will  be  $1.50.  Tn  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Symposia  have  been 
published  in  the  School  Review,  this  reduced  rate  has  been  extended  to 
Uie  subscribers  to  the  Scho<4  Rtmfw,  Members  of  the  associations  named 
or  snbscribers  to  the  School  RtvUw  win  desire  the  vt^mne  are  requested 
to  remit  eighty-seven  cents  ($0.87)  by  postal  order  to  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jocelyn, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters*  C!uh,  545;  South  Division  Street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  To  all  subscribers  remitting  this  amount  in  advance 
the  volume  will  be  sent,  carriage  prepaid,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  press. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IDEA 


GRANT  SHOWERMAN 
TIm  ITnimiiiy  of  WiMoiniii 


The  American  idea?  Is  it  possible?  Can  one  whose  teach^ 
ing  career  had  its  banning  in  a  country  school  a  score  of 
years  ago,  who  has  attended  institutes  and  conventions,  and 
read  chapters  in  pedagogical  books,  and  articles  in  educational 
joomals,  and  editorials  and  communications  in  the  public  prints* 
who  has  sat  under  ten  years  of  faculty-meeting  speeches  and 
participated  in  ten  years  of  what  are  called  the  "deliberations" 
of  committees,  and,  above  all,  who  has  listened  for  twenty-five 
years  to  educational  specialists  presenting  their  multitudinous 
and  maddening  array  of  schemes  as  to  the  method  and  content  of 
instruction — can  one  witli  this  l^ewildering,  kaleidoscopic  ex- 
perience still  talk  of  the  American  idea? 

Yes,  within  the  past  not  very  many  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  possible  to  speak  of  the  American  idea.  There 
really  in  all  this  nebulous  whirlniL:  chaos  of  atomic  educa- 
tional ideas  a  nucleus  which  is  becoming  plainly  visible. 

I 

The  American  idea  will  even  admit  of  expression  in  words. 
Recognizing  the  futility  of  verbal  definition*  however,  let  us 
father  attempt  to  define  by  analysis.  There  are  two  factors  tiutt 
have  been  oompotmded  into  the  American  idea;  or,  rather,  two 
more  or  less  opposing  forces  which  have  been  resolved  into 
it  Into  the  nature  of  these  forces,  and  into  the  manner  of 
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their  resolution  and  tlie  chnrarter  of  their  resultant,  let  us  ex- 
amine: and  at  the  same  time,  casting  aside  prejudice  as  far  as 
possible — which,  for  mo^t  people  in  a  nation  which  takes  its 
education  mutli  more  serif )u^l\  than  its  religion,  is  not  so  far 
as  to  necessitate  the  services  of  a  surveyor — let  us  attempt  to 
make  plain  the  pyoints  at  issue  between  the  champions  of  the 
American  idea  and  its  assailants. 

One  of  the  two  forces  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  vividness 
of  the  American  belief  that  "Knowledge  is  Power,"  Nothing 
new  in  tliat,  either  in  the  words  or  in  the  thought  they  clothe; 
it  is  easily  classed  with  the  self-evident.  Men  of  wit  have 
al\'.:iys  accomplished  more  than  the  bnitish,  even  when  their 
ambitions  have  been  as  brutish  as  those  of  the  brutes  themselves. 
Wit,  and  the  intellectual  knowledge  so  closely  associated  with 
it,  have  always  brought  men  special  advantages — let  us  not  call 
them  by  the  invidious  name  of  ^)ccial  privileges,  for  they  are 
^e  gift  of  nature,  not  the  selfish  appropriation  of  man,  and 
are  not  of  necessity  selfishly  employed.  Other  thitigs  being 
equal,  those  who  possess  them  attain  distinction  in  the  game 
of  civilisation ;  it  is  as  natara!  for  them  to  do  so,  and  as  little 
to  be  blamed  in  them*  as  for  otiiers  to  go  to  sleefi  mider 
instruction  or  to  write  widi  their  tongues  out 

This  is  the  first  of  the  forces  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  American  idea — the  lively  American  faith  in  the  desira- 
bility of  knowledge. 

The  second  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  equally  intense  Ameri- 
can conviction  of  the  possit^ity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
dtisen's  right  to  it  For  Us  origin  we  may  look  to  another 
nmcb-used  quotation  of  self-evident  truth — the  democratic  doc- 
trine that  *'a]l  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  that  "to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men." 

Possibly  there  is  more  novelty  in  this  saying  than  in  the 
"Knowledge  is  Power"  aphorism,  even  if  we  let  its  original 
wording  stand;  but,  whatever  the  case  with  the  author's  original 
words,  the  corruption  of  them  which  speedily  took  place  put 
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novelty  into  them  indeed.  The  truth  is  that  in  actual  practice, 
if  not  oonKtoosly  in  wofds,  the  American  peofite  have  long 
been  aocostomed  to  interpret  the  Declaration  as  if  the  words 
"created"  and  ''tiie  pursmt  of  were  not  tfiete»  and  to  look  iqion 
cqoality  and  happiness  as  inafienaUe  rig^itsit  and  to  storm  under 
the  sense  of  wrong  if  they  are  not  equal  and  happy;  forgetting, 
in  die  first  case,  that  even  if  men  were  created  equal,  all  the 
forces  of  the  thing  called  civilization  iinmediately  and  effectively 
oooq^re  to  render  impossible  the  continuation  of  the  state;  and, 
in  the  seomd  case,  that  happiness  is  not  the  inalienable  posses- 
sion of  anyone,  that  no  one  acquires  it  who  does  not  pursue 
it,  and  that  no  one  can  enga«je  in  successful  pursuit  unless 
nature  has  given  him  some  capacity  for  speed  and  endurance. 

With  these  idea-^  as  to  the  etpial  and  inalienable  right  -  f 
all  men  to  happiness,  and  with  the  facile  general  assumjnion 
of  the  identity  of  power  and  happiness,  it  was  t  *  i)c  expected 
that  knowledge,  the  instrument  or  equivalent  of  power,  would 
sooii  l3e  claimed  by  all  claimants  to  the  inalienable  right  to 
happiness.  In  a  democracy  everyone  iiad  the  inalienable  right 
to  happiness;  surely,  therefore,  everyone  also  possessed  tlie  in- 
aliena^ile  right  to  knowledge. 

This  is  the  second  force  in  our  resolution—the  national 
belief  tn  universal  education. 

n 

Having  therefore  settled  that  knowledge  was  power,  and 
that  power  was  happmess,  and  that  everyone  had  the  inalienable 
right  to  it,  the  American  democracy  set  to  in  a  fine  glow  to 
make  straight  the  way  for  everyone  to  lay  hold  on  that  same 
knowledge  whidi  was  power  which  was  happmess.  It  univer- 
salized elementaty  education  by  making  it  ^e  public  right  It 
went  further,  and  made  it  a  public  duty — a  duty  first  because 
education  was  a  necessary  ingredient  of  good  citizenship,  and 
again  a  duty  because  it  was  a  factor  in  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  Whether  the  individual  wanted  it  or  not,  he 
should  have  the  instrument  of  knowledge  and  power  thrust 
into  his  hands.   To  be  sure,  it  was  a  free  country;  but  still. 
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if  a  man  didn't  know  enough  to  be  happy  of  his  own  aooord, 
he  ought  to  be  compelled  to.  He  should  be  saved  from  himadf, 
even  if  It  took  a  tniant  officer. 

This  was  fine.  But,  after  all,  elementary  education  was  only 
a  limited  stage  on  the  road  to  knowledge-equals-power-eqoals^ 
happiness  for  all  From  the  dementaiy  schools  there  were 
young  people  who  went  to  die  academy  and  the  coU^,  were 
admitted  and  graduated  on  payment  of  money  and  presentation 
of  evidence  of  intellectual  fitness*  entered  professional  schools 
and  offices,  and  were  transformed  into  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  professors,  and  other  knowledgeful,  powerful,  and 
happy  people  who  stood  out  above  the  common  democratic 
throng.  Of  the  many  who  started,  the  greater  number  were 
obliged  to  halt  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  march  to  knowl* 
edge,  power,  and  happiness. 

This  would  never  do.  Democracy  was  not  taking  care  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  its  children.  What  superior  ri|^t  to 
happiness  had  these  few  men  and  women  merely  because  they 
had  a  little  more  money,  or  breeding,  or  brains  ?  Let  the  state 
give  all  of  its  young  people  the  same  advantages.  It  was 
only  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  that  kept  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  multitude  from  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
few.  The  remedy  was  plain :  let  those  advantages  henceforth 
be  open  to  all,  ^vilh(Ult  reg'ard  to  fortune  or  birth. 

This  was  line,  too.  The  high  school  was  created,  and  the 
State  college,  and  tlic  state  university,  and  the  democratic  dream 
of  education  was  realized.  All  citizens  had  the  right  to  an 
education  free  of  tuition  from  the  cradle  to  the  graduate  school. 
Knowledge,  and  power,  and  happiness  were  theoretically  pos- 
sess iMc  by  every  ineniber  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  ])Cople  reahzcd  the  greatness  of  th.e  opportunity.  They 
had  early  awakened  to  their  privileges  in  the  way  of  elementary 
education,  whicli  \\  as  natural  enongh.  They  speedily  awakened 
also  to  the  i)rivileges  of  the  high  school,  and  sent  their  sons 
and  daughters  there  more  and  more  abundantly.  As  they  came 
to  possess  more  enlightenment,  too — and  more  money — and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  fraternity  and  sorority 
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life— 4faey  began  to  send  fheir  sons  and  dangfaters  even  to  the 
state  university.  With  a  blind  faith  in  edncatioti  as  the  stair- 
way from  knowledge  to  power,  and  from  power  to  happiness, 
democracy  went  into  the  educational  building  business  with  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  men  raising  a  tower  whose  top  should 
reach  unto  heaven.  A  coU^  education  for  every  individual 
became  the  ideal — and  the  practice  also — in  the  circle  of  those 
who  could  muster  money  for  room  and  board  for  four  years. 

Glorioii<5  ideal !  Whose  blood  doesn't  rise  in  wa'^m  stirj^es 
at  thought  of  a  state  full  of  knowledge,  power,  and  happi- 
ness as  the  waters  cover  the  sea?  Happy  the  state  whose  god 
is  the  professor!  No  more  aristocracy!  The  privileges  of 
aristocracy  should  be  annihilated  through  universal  participation 
in  thcin.' 

But — the  building  of  the  tower  was  attended  by  certain 
difficulties  both  surprising  and  disconcerling.  The  educational 
scheme  didn't  work  according  to  expectation.  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school  and  college,  modeled  on  those  which 
had  broqght  the  coveted  knowledge  and  power  and  happiness 
herembelore  mentioned  to  so  many  geneimtions  in  America 
and  Europe,  seemed  to  fail  in  virtue  when  everyone  went  to 
h%h  school  and  tmiversity.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  waste;  Some  came  out  with  very  slight  knowledge  and 
power,  and  were  so  unhappy  in  the  process  of  acquiring  even 
that  little  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  could  ever 
restore  the  bahnce.  Others  came  out  with  the  traditional  little 
knowledge  that  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  were  made  wretched 
for  life  through  their  ill  adaptation  to  the  professions  whose 
ranks  they  were  bent  on  invading;  they  had  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  and  happiness  without  the  reality,  and  all  the 
voyage  of  their  life  was  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
People  began  to  say  that  education  was  spoiling  good  farmers 
and  artisans  and  mnl'inf^  poor  doctors  and  lawyers  and  preachers. 
It  soon  became  plain  that  not  everyone  who  entered  high  school 
or  university  was  made  of  the  stuff  that  could  be  forged  into 
lawyers  and  doctors,  any  more  than  every  variety  or  quality 
of  metal  could  be  wrought  into  Damascus  blades  or  watch 
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Springs.  A  few  only  became  really  knowkdgeful  and  powerful 
and  happy  in  the  old  way. 

Bnt  democracy  couldn't  afford  to  give  it  The  ideal  of 
a  universal  education  was  too  precious.  Perhaps  not  all  c<»M 
profit  ideally  by  the  htgfa-sdiool  and  college  courses,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  those  of  lesser  wit  should  not  have  the 
privilege  of  developing  what  talent  they  had.  If  the  subjects 
pursued  were  too  difficult,  why,  let  there  be  subjects  to  pursue 
which  were  not  too  difficult*  If  the  powers  of  youthful  can- 
didates for  knowledge  and  power  and  happiness  were  too  slight 
to  allow  of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  vigorous  training  in 
vogfue,  let  the  training  be  accommodated  to  the  powers.  After  all 
it  didn't  make  so  much  difference  how  much  the  student  brought 
to  high  school  or  college ;  it  was  a  matter  of  how  much  he  added 
while  he  \\^<  tficrc  to  what  he  already  had:  it  was  a  matter  of 
relativity,  not  absoluteness.    Hear  the  parable  of  the  talents! 

Enter,  then,  the  easier  subjects  and  the  less  exactint;  stand- 
ards. Away  with  tlie  ancient  languages,  which  bel  jiige  l  to 
the  dead  past — dead,  useless,  impractical,  and  silly.  Enter  the 
modem  foreign  languages,  which  %vere  less  alien,  less  difficult, 
were  .said  to  contain  all  the  thoughts  ever  set  forth  by  antiquity, 
and  were,  besides,  of  some  practical  use  m  everyday  life.  After 
all,  it  wasn't  the  content  of  the  subject;  it  was  the  sticn_i;th 
and  the  amount  of  the  work  the  student  put  on  it.  So  long 
as  there  was  earnestness  and  hard  work,  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  the  student  worked  on  made  little  dilicrence.  It 
was  all  the  same  w  lieilier  he  studied  iincicnt  subjects  or  modern, 
cultural  or  practical — provided  he  did  study  the  modem  and 
the  practical.  Subjects,  like  men,  were  democratic — har* 
moniously  equipotential»  as  the  scientists  had  it  of  certain  of 
their  cells*  each  one  capable  of  just  as  much  as  every  other — or, 
at  least,  if  &ey  were  not,  th^  should  be  made  so. 

Still  further,  as  the  character  of  the  subject  made  no  dif- 
ference, and  only  the  work  signified,  let  the  student  himself 
choose  the  subject  according  to  the  interest  he  felt  in  it  It 
was  natural  to  work  harder  at  what  you  were  interested  in; 
consequently  the  stkident  would  do  more;  consequently  tiieie 
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wotdd  be  better  results.  And  besides,  this  would  da  away  with 
the  necessity  of  failure.  There  would  be  no  more  cfaoonng 
of  subjects  too  hard  to  master;  no  one  would  longer  have  an 
incentive  to  shirk,  because  he  would  be  interested  and  indus- 
trious; no  one  woold  be  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  the  high- 
school  or  college  courses;  no  one  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  was  deprived  of  inalienable  rights. 

And  yet,  surprisingly  enough,  there  were  still  difficulties. 
Boys  and  girls  simply  couldn't  learn  to  write  good  English; 
science  was  always  bailing  to  some,  and  literature  a  dead  letter 
to  many;  others  couldn't  understand  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  remembering  it;  tlie  modem  foreign  languages  were  almost 
as  difficult  as  the  ancirnt,  and,  v/ith  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  which  were  used  in  commerce,  almost  as  dead  and  useless 
and  silly.  There  were  still  those  who  fell  hv  the  way,  and 
lost  the  inalienable  riglit  to  knowlcdi^e  and  ]>  >\\  ci  and  happiness 
through  the  mere  accident  of  having  been  born  with  inclinations 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary.  Let  the  matter  be  looked 
into.  Why  should  boys  and  girls  be  denied  their  inalienable 
right  merely  because  they  cuuldn'l.  factor,  or  analyze,  or  learn 
a  paradigm,  or  spell?  Hadn't  it  been  settled  once  for  all  that 
one  subject  was  as  good  as  another?  Well,  then;  stick  to  har- 
monious equipotentiality,  and  go  ahead! 

Yes;  but  what  sort  of  talk  was  that?  There  were  reasons 
why  perfect  and  democratic  freedom  of  dioioe  in  the  hi|^ 
schools  and  universities  was  impossible;  it  was  precluded  by  the 
limited  nature  of  courses  in  the  case  of  both,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  it  was  further  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  hi^wr 
institution  presumed  to  specify  the  sort  of  training  that  best 
fitted  those  from  the  lower  institution  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages. All  this  was  of  course  undemocratic— outrageously 
sa  In  the  name  of  equality  and  inalienable  riglit>  let  there  be 
a  further  extension  of  the  limits  of  freedom. 

All  well  enough  again;  but  in  what  should  the  extension 
consist?  There  was  nothing  to  be  added  by  way  of  ease  and 
variety  along  the  line  of  intellectual  study,  said  old-fashioned 
folks;  they  were  already  ashamed  of  the  pale,  whitcy-blue, 
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opalescent,  hydrogalactic  mitnre  alike  of  subjects,  methods,  and 
results. 

But  democracy  sniffed.  Education  these  days  was  as  far 
superior  to  the  education  of  twenty  years  ago,  it  said,  as  every* 
thing  else  of  today  was  superior  to  thin^  of  the  old-fogey 
past   People  had  always  idealized  "the  good  old  times,"  and 

they  were  still  doing  it;  but  it  was  all  nonsense,  this  being 
enslaved  to  days  gone  by.  The  ij^orance  of  an  unpedagogically 
trained  pa-^t  niight  be  excusable,  brt  it  was  nevertheless  pitiable. 
If  there  was  no  waj'  to  make  intellectual  subjects  produce 
results,  let  the  purely  intellectual  subjects  give  place  to  some- 
thing that  would  produce  results.  Was  there  noUiing  that 
would  educate  but  musty,  dusty  old  books?  Was  the  mind  the 
only  concern  of  education?  No,  indeed!  Hands  were  in  need 
of  education  as  well  as  tongues  and  brains;  and  besides,  the 
mental  qualities  cultivated  by  the  skiliui  teaching  of  the  hand- 
ling of  tools  were  not  second  to  those  acquired  by  the  writing 
and  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  attempted  absorption  of  the 
vrisdom  of  the  ages.  It  was  rank  trndemociatic  dlaerimination 
to  exdttde  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  cdth 
catibnal  system  those  who  through  mere  accident  of  Urth  were 
not  qualified  to  stu^  books.  Your  future  teacher,  or  lawyer, 
or  pieacher,  or  what  not,  coukl  find  in  the  high  school  aome- 
thing  to  help  him  on  the  road  to  his  life-work;  but  how  about 
your  future  mason,  or  carpenter,  or  housewife? 

And  after  all,  come  to  think  of  it,  of  what  use  were  the 
ordinary  intellectual  studies  to  the  great  majority  of  Ihose  who 
engaged  in  them?  Even  between  the  ao-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  the  high-school  course  there  was  very  doubtful  con* 
nection,  and  when  it  came  to  the  more  usual  vocations,  there 
was  simply  no  connection.  Every  year  there  were  multitudes 
of  graduates  with  a  smattering  of  language,  histori',  mathe- 
matics, and  science,  who  surely  were  not  fitted  for  the  profes- 
sions, and  who  would  go  to  work  at  nothing  else.  High-scliool 
graduates  were  employed  by  grocers,  and  didn't  know  how  to 
harness  a  horse  or  drive  a  bung  into  a  vniegar  baiiel,  and 
when  they  were  reproached  with  their  ignorance,  came  back 
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at  you  with  aomething  about  Charlemagne  at  the  battle  of 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  influence  of  the  Reforaiatioa  on  the 
romantic  movement,  or  other  such  rot.  Boys  iwaoted  to  be  car- 
penters, and  couldn't  saw  a  board  straight,  to  say  nothing  of 
sharpening  a  tool.  They  wanted  to  enter  mercantile  houses, 
and  didn't  know  bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Girls  wanted 
to  teach,  and  they  had  had  no  actual  practice  with  classes, 
and  had  never  heard  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  to  say  nothing 
of  never  having  subscribed  to  a  journal  of  education.  They 
married  and  went  into  home*:,  and  r mildTrt  hoW  potatoes  and 
turn  pancakes,  or  broil  a  beeisteak,  or  try  an  egg.  A  fine 
state  of  affairs!  Here  they  were,  spending  years  of  valuable 
time,  and  at  the  end  they  were  actually  worse  off  than  boys 
and  girls  who  had  gone  to  work  after  j>assuig  nom  the  grades. 
Outrageous!  And  on  money  expended  by  the  state,  too,  which 
liad  good  riglit  to  demand  a  return. 

Let  there  be  an  accommodation  of  courses  to  life,  Uieu.  Let 
there  be  domestic  science;  let  the  girls  of  the  land  be  made 
into  marriageable  women  who  should  know  how  to  keep  their 
husbands  healthy  and  happy  by  econoiiiy  and  good  cooking. 
Let  there  be  an  end  to  full  garbage  pails  and  dyspepsia.  Let 
there  be  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  stenography,  and 
manual  training,  and  the  trades,  and  agriculture.  Let  science 
be  brought  into  fine  with  life.  Away  with  useless  old  es^eri- 
ments  that  kd  to  nowhere!  A  firdess  cooker  afforded  just 
as  nmcfa  opportunity  for  experimentail  education  as  apparatus 
for  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  or  heat  expansion,  and 
the  pupil  learned  something  that  helped  In  life,  and  qualified 
her  to  repay  the  state.  In  the  same  way,  let  ancient  history 
give  way  to  modem;  the  past  was  entertaining  enough,  of 
course,  but  the  great  thing  about  America  was  its  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  tradition.  The  problems  of  the  ages  were  being 
worked  out  on  American  soil  just  for  that  reason.  In  the  same 
way,  too,  let  English  history  give  way  to  American ;  Europe 
had  nothing  to  teach  us ;  our  concern  was  with  this  side  of  the 
water.  And  let  ideas  about  language  study  be  r«  \  i'^c(J,  too. 
Let  students  learn  to  use  good  English  through  using  it,  not 
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through  stodying  Latin  and  German  and  geometry,  and  let 
them  learn  to  think  by  thmkmg,  not  by  playing  with  symbols 
and  apparatus  and  reviewing  the  tiioughts  of  men  dead  and 
gone;  let  them  cease  to  go  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  the  Oipe  of  Good  Hope.  And  as  for  literature,  the 
English  language  afforded  easy  access  to  aU  that  was  desirable 
for  ordinary  purposes,  even  if  it  could  be  proven  desirable, 
which  was  after  all  a  mere  matter  of  opinion;  literature  was 
really  more  an  ornament  than  anything  else,  and  could  be  ac- 
quired in  after  life  during  noonings  at  the  office,  or  on  tiie  way 
back  and  forth  on  the  elevated;  and  besides,  the  magazines 
were  full  of  literature,  and  you  couldn't  very  well  escape  it 
if  you  tried 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  the  thini^ 
called  liberal  education  itself  wasn't  above  criticism.    Lots  of 

people  who  {Xissessed  it  were  failures,  and  lots  of  people  suc- 
ceeded without  it.  If  a  man  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a 
merchant,  or  a  lecturer  on  education,  why  not  go  about  it  directly 
by  going  intj  law  sclu>ol  and  office,  or  into  a  store,  or  getting 
practical  exiuiience  in  some  sensible  way?  Count  up  your 
successful  professors.  How  many  of  them  had  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Latin,  n  history,  or  anything  else  except  the 
literature  of  their  own  sul)jects?  The  way  to  succeed  in  your 
chosen  line  was  to  choose  early  and  avoid  the  extraneous. 

Again,  look  at  your  lawyers — there  were  almost  as  many 
,  illK  iit  as  with  a  college  education.  Look  at  your  great  rail- 
way oHicials — hardly  one  of  tiicm  had  been  beyond  the  high 
school.  Look  at  your  millionaires — many  eif  diem  w'ere  ac- 
tually illiterate.  Look  at  the  superintendents  of  mills,  and  the 
highest-salaried  engineers  and  mechanics — ^ihey  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  the  romantic  movement  or  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Ocarly  enough,  liberal  culture  was  only  a  manner 
of  speaking — an  ignis  fatuus  that  was  quite  as  likely  to  lead 
away  from  as  toward  success  in  life.  At  any  rate,  it  wasn't 
the  only  means  to  success,  and  it  took  a  long  time,  and  kept 
both  individual  and  state  from  their  right  for  the  time  it  con- 
sumed.   On  the  whole,  it  would  contribute  to  democracy  in 
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education  and  in  general,  and  relieve  the  situation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  if  liberal  education  wm  dropped.  Even  giant  its 
desirability;  after  all,  it  was  a  luxury,  and  the  state  couldn't 
be  expected  to  provide  luxuries,  under  pressure  as  it  was  to 

set  ^vithin  reach  of  its  citizens  the  plain  necessaries.  Let  liberal 
training — ^if  there  was  any  such  thing — be  classed  with  other 

luxuries,  and  let  those  acquire  it  who  were  willing^  u>  expend 
time  and  money  for  it;  the  money  of  the  people  was  not  to 
be  spent  without  some  prospect  of  a  return.  Let  there  be  an 
end  to  this  choosircf  of  a  life-occtipntinn  when  hfe  w;i>  already 
lialf  "^pent ;  let  the  bent  of  youtii  be  ascertained  at  the  earliest 
puhMl  le  moment,  and  let  tlie  public  school  begin  then  the  train- 
in?r  'I  sfutknts  for  life-work.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
anirumt  of  work  that  counted,  not  the  character  of  the  subject; 
tlie  real  truth  was  that  four  years  of  study  was  four  years 
of  study,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  To  exclude  from 
graduation  from  the  high  sdiool  anyone  with  four  years  of  work 
to  his  credit  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  inalienable  right  To 
deny  the  privilege  of  entering  the  university  to  anyone  with  a 
higb-scfaod  difilonia  was  just  as  flagrant^  and  more  so,  because 
it  savored  of  the  presumption  of  aristocracy.  Don't  lose  sight 
of  the  hannonious  equipotentiality  of  subjects  and  counes  wad 
people. 

Ill 

Such  the  mingling  of  ''Knowledge  is  Power"  and  "Knowl- 
edge Is  an  Inalienable  Rigbt"  in  tlie  American  Idea,  which 
we  may  now  venture  to  define  as  "education  for  service,  for 
all  dtiaens,  in  all  practical  things,  oontmuously  through  all 
gFsdes  of  all  institutions,  without  money  and  without  price,  and 
without  distinction."  Such  the  democratization — and  demoiali' 
ation— of  American  education. 

Not  that  all  this  is  yet  accomplished.  Far  from  it  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  let  us  hope,  that  in  our  attempt  to  define  the 
American  idea  we  have  not  only  followed  the  chronological 
stream  down  to  the  present,  but  have  been  carried  pleasantly 
beyond  to  the  ocean  of  the  future.  From  analysis  we  have 
passed  insensibly  into  the  wild  seraphic  fire  of  prophecy. 
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And  not  that  it  is  all  going  to  be  acoompliahed.  It  would 
be  pessimism  indeed  that  prompted  such  a  beUei  Propfae^ 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  saving  "if*;  and  when  the 
prophet  has  been  eloqnent  enoiigfif  and  his  people  endowed  witit 
common-sense  enough^  his  words  have  been  prophyhcfici,  not 
prophetic.  All  that  the  critics  of  the  American  idea  mean  to 
say  is  that  if  past  and  present  tendencies  are  not  checked  the 
democratic  movement  in  education  seems  likely  to  neutralize 
its  successes  by  some  such'  failures  as  are  suggested  by  the 
above  analysis.  The  stress  laid  upon  universalization  of  the 
educaticmal  privilege  and  the  "vitalizatioti"  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction wiU  drive  liberal  training  from  the  field,  and  transform 
the  public-school  system  into  the  instrument  of  mere  business. 
Democracy,  in  spite  of  the  sincerity  and  benevolence  of  purpose 
which  no  one  fails  to  recognize,  and  in  spite  of  great  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  bringing  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  people,  will  have  fallen  short  of  the  full  glory  craved  for 
it  by  the  more  enlightened  champions  of  popular  government. 

And  this  through  fault  of  logic.  The  logic  of  democracy 
is  showing  itself  to  be  in  the  matter  of  education  the  log^c  of 
the  average :  niid  the  average  do  not  always  reason  on  a  foun- 
dati(>n  of  full  and  accurate  knowledge.  To  be  more  exact,  not 
through  fault  of  logic — for,  granted  the  premises,  democracy 
is  logical  to  a  fault — so  much  as  through  the  basing  of  logic 
on  false  premises. 

What  are  tliese  false  premises?  In  the  spirit  of  those  who 
fondly  do  hope  and  fervently  do  pray  for  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  jjeople,  and  for  the  people  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  nation  from  perishing  from  the  earth,  let  us  exaiiune 
one  or  two  of  them. 

Let  us  not  dispute  the  premise  that  knowledge  is  power; 
whether  by  power  is  meant  the  spiMtudl  capacity  of  rising 
superior  to  the  environment  of  a  hard  world,  or  the  less  worthy 
capability  of  taking  advantage  of  one's  fellows,  to  most  men 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  instnmient  in  the  craftsmanship  of 
living. 

The  less  invulnerable  premise  that  power  is  happiness  may 
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also  be  left  unmolested— at  least  imtil  someone  teUs  us  what 
happiness  ftally  is. 

But  let  us  not  for  a  moment  leave  unquestioned  the  premise  . 
that  knowledge  is  a  universally  possible  and  democratic  thing. 
Some  degree  of  it  is  of  course  universally  attainable;  but  the 
degree  of  accomph'shment  necessary  to  intellectual  distinction 
is  incapable  of  anything  npproaching  universal  achievement,  and 
democracy  itself  is  beginning  to  have  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  its  own  mistake.  Men  of  wit  have  always  been  the  notice- 
able exception,  not  the  rule.  Had  it  l)een  otlierwise,  there  would 
have  been  no  stamping  of  common  thought  into  the  current  coin 
of  "Knowledge  is  Power."  Intellectual  ability  is,  and  always 
has  been,  an  aristocratic  thing — not  invidiously  aristocratic,  of 
course,  but  aristocratic  in  the  sense  of  telonging  to  tlie  few 
who  have  been  possessed  of  really  strong  mentality,  native  and 
acquired. 

The  tadt  and  more  or  less  popular  assumptioa  ^t  the 
higher  intdkctoal  education  is  for  all  who  possess  the  means 
to  attend  high  school  and  univeisity  is  one  of  the  main  factocs 
in  the  present  ineflkiency  of  the  American  system.  The  democ- 
fatifation  of  that  which  is  by  nature  aristocratic  is  impossible; 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  destruction.  The  height  which  only 
the  strong-limbed  and  strong-lunged  mountain-climber  is  able 
to  reach  may  be  made  accessible  to  every  weakling  oafy  by 
being  leveled  to  the  plain ;  and  then  it  is  no  longer  a  hei^t — 
and  besides,  the  real  climber's  occupation  is  gone.  What  has 
been  taking  place  has  not  been  the  raising  of  all  citizens  to 
the  level  of  knowledge,  which  is  by  nature  an  impossibility,  but 
the — attempted,  at  least^ — leveling  of  knowledge  to  the  plane 
of  the  ordinary.  Liberal  training,  once  a  distinction  and  an 
advantage,  has  been  cheapened  until  it  is  held  in  contempt 
unless  in  some  way  combined  \\\\h  the  immediately  practical. 
As  in  Mark  Twain's  story  there  were  no  gentlemen  l^ecause 
everyone  was  a  gentleman — or  claimed  to  be — so  tiicre  is  now 
no  intellectual  aristocracy  because  everyone  is  an  intellectual 
aristocrat.  True,  he  may  not  always  be  a  willing  party  to  the 
fraud;  he  sometimes  has  to  submit  to  the  A.B.  whether  he 
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wants  it  or  not.  Ukt  the  church,  which  was  inundated  by  the 

spiritually  unfit  in  the  time  of  Omstantine  and  lost  its  high 
quality,  intellectual  life  under  democracy  has  become  debased 
through  takirc:  to  itself  the  whole  world  of  the  intellectually 
unfit.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  gain  in  number,  and  those 
whose  consciences  allow  them  to  maloe  use  of  the  particular 
fonn  of  Ijitig  known  as  statistics,  or  who  are  innocent  victims 
to  it,  are  of  course  in  the  throes  of  almost  fatal  delight;  but 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  ^'m  in  distinction.  Length 
and  breadth  have  increased,  but  altitude  has  diminished. 
Worse  than  that;  unable  to  bring  every  mountain  low.  democ- 
racy sticks  its  head  in  the  sand-flats  of  its  own  creation  and 
refuses  to  concede  the  existence  of  hij^h  ground  at  all. 

A  ctirious  reversal  of  situation  is  tiius  threatening  to  appear. 
The  many  were  once  without  educational  opportunity  :  now  it 
is  the  fit  and  few  who  are  menaced  with  deprivation.  Once  it  was 
the  anibnious  son  of  the  masses  who  had  to  burn  the  michiiirht 
candle  to  educate  himself:  now  the  ambitious  son  of  the  wcil 
to  do,  if  he  wants  the  kind  of  education  tliat  real  intellectual 
aptitude  calls  for,  is  in  danger  of  having  to  look  for  it  at  a 
sacrifice,  outside  of  the  public-school  system.  Once  liberal  train- 
ing was  accidt^uial  to  the  masses;  now  it  bids  fair  to  become 
accidental  to  the  classes.  Once  the  educational  system  was 
private  and  aristocratic,  and  intolerable  to  democracy;  now  it 
is  public  and  democratic,  and  fast  l)ecoming  intolerable  to  aris- 
tocracy. Once  college  and  university  lifted  up  an  ideal  before 
the  people;  now  the  people,  having  learned  from  by  no  means 
unintelligent  observation  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  that 
there  is  no  end  of  writing  books  and  delivering  opinions  on 
education  and  getting  them  read  and  listened  to,  has  grown 
wide-eyed  with  wisdom  of  its  own,  and  is  forcing  an  ideal  upon 
college  and  university.  Once  aristocracy  cherished  the  best,  and 
assumed  that  the  fairly  good  would  take  care  of  itself;  now  de- 
mocracy devotes  itself  to  the  fair!}-  good,  and  assumes  that  the 
best  will  take  care  of  itself.  Once  aristocracy  unjustly  iden- 
tified social  rank  and  educational  privilege;  today  democracy 
wiU  recognize  neither  the  rank  nor  the  privilege.  Once  subjects 
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not  dearly  intellectual  existed  in  the  high  school  and  coQ^ 

00^  on  sufferance ;  now  only  the  demonstrably  practical  passes 
undiallenged.  It  was  once  assumed  that  busines^^  ^vo^1d  take 
care  of  itself;  now  the  assumption  is  that  culture  wiU  take  care 
of  itself.  Aristocracy  lost  siglit  of  the  common  people;  de- 
mocracy, with  as  gfreat  ininstice  and  shortsightedness,  is  losing 
sight  of  the  uncommon  people 

Let  us  attack,  too,  putting  on  the  \^  liole  armor,  the  preini  ^e 
that  all  siil)jf'cts  and  all  courses  are  equivalent  factors  in  the 
product  of  liberal  education.  The  hand  and  the  material  things 
it  manipulates  are  after  all  only  servants  of  the  mind.  Civiliza- 
tion is  founded  on  tiie  distinctive  possession  of  wit  by  men,  and 
wit  has  always  been  inseparably  associated  with  record  of  some 
sort;  and  the  interpretation  of  this  record — in  literature  and  the 
other  arts — must  always  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  subjects  neces- 
sary to  any  intellectual  education  worthy  of  the  name;  to  slight 
it  is  to  take  the  ground  that  the  past  ei^erienoe  of  mankind  is 
of  no  conceni  to  the  present  The  study  of  letters  and  the 
arts  is  of  course  not  the  only  thing  necessary  to  liberal  culture, 
but  it  IS  not  far  from  being  the  only  indiqiensabie  tbuig.  It 
may  not  be  Indispensable  to  the  ordSnary  professional  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  bisi.  Even  the  industrial 
education  that  does  not  build  upon  its  foundation  fails  to  do 
so  at  the  cost  of  enlightened  dtixenship  and  workmanship. 

Again,  the  premise  is  false  that  all  preparation  for  life — 
whether  cultural  or  vocational — ^may  be  profitably  demanded 
of  one  institution.  A  university,  by  its  name,  is  an  institution 
that  may  undertake  all  training  as  its  province;  but  to  thrust 
into  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  into  the  "people's  college," 
courses  which  profess  to  equip  for  the  non-intellectual  careers 
is  prostitution  and  waste,  from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed.  The 
assumption  that  industry  and  liberal  rnlture — "the  anvil  and  the 
arts" — will  react  on  each  other  to  mutual  advantage  is  as  per- 
nicious as  it  is  attractive;  which  is  savinfr  jrreat  <!eal,  for 
we  arc  still  blinded  by  the  glamor  of  the  idea,  iliey  do  react: 
nothing  is  more  certain ;  but  not  to  mutual  advantage.  The 
much-looked- for  benefits  of  the  alliance  have  accrued  neither 
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to  anvil  nor  to  arts.  If  indeed  the  anvil  ever  progresses  far 
enough  in  its  acquaintance  with  the  arts  to  conceive  anything 
^  but  contempt  for  them,  the  common  run  of  successful,  self- 
made,  practical  anvils  at  once  charge  it  with  not  ringing  true. 
And  as  for  the  arts,  there  are  few  of  them  that  cio  not  run  the 
risk  01  breakage  in  too  close  proximity  '  >  lirinnner  and  tongs — 
especially  if  the  blacksmith  is  not  wholly  free  from  dis ingenu- 
ousness. The  sooner  we  set  apart  by  themselves  our  vocational 
Ocnine$,  as  other  countries  do,  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
real  vocatioiiai  training,  and  eease  to  be  a  laughing-stock  for 
our  neighbors.  If  the  high  school  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
are  to  be  given  over  to  the  training  of  carpenters  and  cooks  and 
office  men,  veiy  weU;  then  let  them  produce  real  carpentera  and 
cooks  and  office  men,  not  nondescripts.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  there  be  some  place  for  liberal  education  to  proceed  undis- 
turbed toward  the  acomplishment  of  Us  purpose. 

For  liberal  training  has  an  end  of  its  own,  and  that  end  is 
prejudiced  if  it  must  be  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  hurry 
and  worry  that  envelops  vocational  training.  The  purpose  of 
liberal  education  is  not  culture  for  culture's  sake,  as  many  igno- 
rantly  suppose;  nor  is  its  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
immediate  production  of  professional  men  and  women.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  possible  the  best — the  broadest  professional 
men.  the  most  far-seeing  engineers  and  architects  and  mechanics, 
the  most  riihfvatcd  literary  men  and  artists,  the  most  intelligent 
statesmen  and  citizens,  the  most  sane  and  enlightened  livers  of 
life.  It  looks  forward  to  the  ritizen  equipped  "to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimo\isiy  all  tlie  alfairs  of  peace  and  war," 
and  concerns  itself  especially  with  "justly"  and  "magnani- 
mously," leaving  "skilfully"  for  the  most  part  to  the  vocational 
school.  It  is  a  corrective  to  the  shortsightedness  of  the  voca- 
tional scramble;  it  is  a  conserAative  intluencc  which  serves  to  j 
defer  choice  of  a  lifc-carccr  until  the  student  has  been  helped  to  ] 
discover  the  strongest  quality  in  his  make-up — which  is  the  \ 
one  he  must  build  on  if  he  is  to  play  the  game  of  life  by  giving 
his  personality  opportunity  to  expand  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
It  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  it  formulates  broad  definitions  of  the 
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practical  and  the  useful.  Its  motto  rcsemUes  that  of  the  con- 
servationist as  expressed  by  President  Van  Hise:  Education 
is  for  "the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number /or  the  longest 
time."  In  its  higher  phaseSi  it  is  not  for  everyone  who  can 
afford  residence  in  a  college  town,  but  for  those  only  who  can 
be  wrought  into  a  distinctive  product.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the 
state  as  any  technical  or  professional  school — and  more  so,  be- 
cause the  best  is  more  necessary  than  the  good,  and  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  best  in  those  schools.  It  should  not  be  pursued  to  the 
excliT^ion  or  neglect  of  vocational  trainincf.  but  it  should  not  itself 
be  neglected.  Tt  is  time  the  uka  that  genius  will  take  care  of 
itself  were  exploded — or  mere  ordinary  culture.  Genius  may 
in  some  cases  have  risen  superior  to  the  neglect,  or  even  oppo- 
sition, of  a  school  board,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  independent 
of  enct)uragcment. 

And  it  is  time  also  to  drop  the  idea  that  an  abundance  of 
the  fairly  good  either  takes  the  place  or  excuses  the  ab- 
sence of  the  best.  The  progress  of  the  world  is  measured  by 
its  best  nations,  and  that  of  nations  by  their  best  men.  The 
critics  of  democracy  are  already  saying  that  it  does  not  foster 
the  best  as  distinguished  from  the  good.  If  it  fails  to  provide 
for  the  best  in  education,  as  well  as  for  the  good,  it  will  have 
slighted  its  great  opportunity.  There  is  bound  to  be  liberal 
educatton  somewhere,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
stale  should  not  be  its  agent;  if  all  dtixens  who  believed  in  it 
were  to  speak  their  minds,  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  the  edu- 
cational world.  The  liberal  arts,  once  sitting  serene  in  the  high 
dtadds  of  aristocratic  privilege,  have  descended  and  offered 
themselves  to  the  common  dwellers  in  the  plain;  if  they  are 
flouted,  we  may  look  to  see  them  return  to  their  blessed  heights, 
and  adopt  their  old-time  attitude  of  reserve.  Liberal  culture 
will  ag^in  be  aristocratized ;  the  knowledge  that  is  distinction 
that  is  power  that  is  happiness  w  ]]]  once  more  linng  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  intellectual  coninu  it  ni;in — and  there  we  shall  Ik? 
again,  with  the  same  old  problem  of  inalienable  right  on  our 
hands. 
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The  wealth  of  a  cotnitiy  depends  not  only  on  the  natural 
riches  of  its  soil,  but  also  on  .the  men  who  turn  these  riches 
to  account.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  industrial  states, 
or  of  states  that  desired  to  become  industrial,  to  produce  human 
material  more  and  more  fitted  for  their  task.  It  was  prin- 
cipally this  object  that  induced  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe 
to  establish  primary  schools.  These  schools  were  to  contribute 
toward  making  industries,  or«  as  they  were  then  called,  manu- 
factures,  a  more  productive  source  of  state  revenue. 

But  the  fartiier  we  penetrate  into  the  question  of  educatiog 
the  masses  to  industrial  capacity,  the  more  we  recognize  that 
the  problem  before  us  is  not  special  but  general,  that  it  is  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  the  problem  of  educating  the  whole  man. 
Educational  works  in  the  United  States  are  full  of  this  dis- 
covery. In  a  description  of  the  Lynn  works  Alexander 
Magnus  says : 

There  are  three  main  proUems  that  enter  into  production:  the  ma- 
chine problem,  the  material  proUem,  the  men  proUem.  The  latter  is  the 
most  difficnlt  problem,  but  atoo  the  moat  important  one,  in  competitive 

activity. 

In  an  article  in  tiie  Amgrican  Federation  of  Labor  on  Indus* 
trial  education  I  find  the  sentence: 

There  it  a  artmiaa  feelins  that  ti  saining  i^dhr  in  itrengdi.  that  in 
industrial  eductttoii  the  human  element  mutt  be  tecogniied,  and  cannot 
be  ao  diarcgarded  as  to  mtdce  the  future  wotkera  mere  automatic  maduneib 

This  is  perfectly  true.  The  one-sided  education  of  woric- 
men  to  dexterity  is  only  an  apparent  solution  of  the  problem. 

*  Aa  addictBgivea  uoder  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  Novoabw,  1910. 
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Of  course  industry  requires  an  anny  of  men  trained  to  per- 
forin their  special  tasks  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  perform 
fhem.  But  dexteri^  only  attains  its  full  value  when  it  is  t^ised 
on  insight  And  one  more  thing  is  necessary.  We  require  not 
only  dexterity  and  insight  but  nlsn  the  education  of  the  moral 
character.  Perhaps  this  developniL-nt  of  character  is  the  mo<?t 
important  part  even  in  industrial  cducatKia,  for  firmness  and 
principle  will  lead  a  man  to  acquire  dexterity  and  insight,  but 
dexterity  and  insight  are  not  always  placed  in  the  service  of 
character. 

I  do  not  assert  that  it  always  makes  itself  immediately  felt, 
wheti  any  branch  of  industry  neglects  to  train  its  workmen  to 
insight  and  cliaiacter.  Many  industries  may  profit  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  by  their  one-sided  purely  selfish  train- 
ing. But  if  aU  the  industries  of  a  state  were  to  confine  them> 
sehres  to  the  devdoimeiit  of  dexterity,  or  even  of  dexterity 
and  InteUigence,  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  would  soon 
make  themsdves  apparent  For  neither  men,  nor  the  states 
which  they  form,  nor  the  industries  which  they  carry  on,  can 
live  an  isolated  life.  They  are  all  bound  together  by  more 
or  less  common  interests,  linked  together  by  a  thousand  chams. 
The  individual  is  not  only  a  worionan  in  one  branch  or  another, 
he  i^  also  a  citizen  of  the  statcw  And  as  a  citizen  his  welfare 
and  interests  are  mseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  all  other  citizens.  Every  form  of  education,  what- 
ever its  ^Mdal  alms  may  be^  must  seek  to  further  the  peace- 
ful disentanglement  of  these  interwoven  interests — at  least,  tliat 
is  to  say,  every  form  the  realization  of  which  requires  schools 
supported  by  public  money. 

It  might  be  urged — and  T  know  that  Americans  favor  this 
view — that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  general  community  to 
provide  more  than  a  general  education.  To  do  this  is  both  its 
right  and  its  duty.  But  it  has  no  duty  and  no  right  to  use 
public  money  for  purposes  of  specialized  forms  of  education. 
This  assertion  cannot  be  justified.  I  have  the  conviction  even 
that  education  for  a  calling  offers  us  tlie  very  best  foundation 
for  the  general  education  of  a  man.    We  are  far  too  much 
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inclined  to  assume,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  that 
it  is  possible  to  educate  a  man  without  reference  to  some 
special  calling.  This  assumption  is  erroneous.  The  only  part 
of  it  that  is  true  is  that  one  calling  requires  more  preparatory 
education  than  another,  and  that  in  our  higher  schools  a  com- 
mon preparatory  education  can  be  given  simultaneously  for 
several  lc:.rned  and  technical  professions,  exactly  as  the  pri- 
mary schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  every  kind  of  calling. 
We  are  also  still  far  too  much  inclined  to  assume  that  early 
education  for  a  calling  must  necessarily  be  a  narrow  and  one- 
sided education.  Yet  it  lies  in  our  power  to  make  an  education 
for  a  calling  as  many-sided  as  any  education  can  be.  Well- 
nigh  every  calling,  if  treated  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  nat- 
urally involves  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  conception  and 
activity.  Science  enters  today  into  the  simplest  work  and  in- 
cites all  possessed  of  the  necessars'  ^fts  to  develop  their  knowl- 
ed^^c,  their  dexterity,  and  tlieir  initiative.  Indeed  experience 
has  shown  that  the  path  of  early  cdixation  for  a  calling  may 
lead  to  very  much  better  results  than  the  path  of  early  general 
education  with  no  definite  calline;-  as  its  goal.  We  might  say, 
the  useful  man  nuist  be  the  predecessor  of  the  ideal  man. 
Everyone  must  i)e  able  to  do  some  good  and  thorough  work, 
though  it  be  of  tlie  simplest  kind,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Not 
till  then  will  he  be  able  not  only  to  satisfy  his  fellow-men  and 
be  of  use  to  his  country,  but  also  to  make  his  own  life  of 
value  to  himself.  And  in  the  same  measure  as  our  lives  gain 
value  for  ourselves  do  we  attain  power  to  reach  a  higher  stage 
of  culture. 

If  then  the  early  education  for  a  calling  need  by  no  niean.s 
be  one-sided  or  devoid  of  general  value,  if  rather  it  is  for  most 
men,  an  l  especially  for  workers  in  industries,  trades,  and  trattic. 
well-nigh  the  only  way  to  reach  a  higher  stage  of  culture,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  private  matter;  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  community,  a  matter  of  the  state.  The  reason  for  this 
does  not  lie  in  the  advantages  procured  for  any  single  branch 
of  industry,  but  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  road  to  civic* 
education.   Everyone  who  lives  in  a  state  and  enjoys  its  pro-' 
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tcction  must  tontribute  tlmnt^  his  work,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  further  the  object  of  the  state  as  a  conummity  for  purposes 
of  justice  and  civilization.  Not  till  then  is  he  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  state.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  schools  supported  by  public  means  to  educate  useful 
members  of  the  state. 

Now  if  every  individual  is  to  contribute  by  means  of  his 
work  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  our  first  business 
must  be  to  provide  him  with  the  best  opportunities  of  develop- 
ing his  skill  nnd  capacity  for  work.  But  the  development  of 
skill  in  his  calling  must  not  be  placed  only  in  the  service  of 
industry,  or  limited  by  industry.  Its  first  object  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  own  jov  in  work  and  thereby  of  bis  joy  in 
Kfe.  For  true  joy  in  work  can  only  grow  out  of  real  capacity 
for  it.  Thus  the  skill  in  work  and  the  consequent  joy  in  work 
that  are  cultivated  in  our  trade  schools  prove  themselves  educa- 
tional factors  of  the  very  highest  iiiiiKirtancc.  Tiirough  them 
we  are  able  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  working  classes.  We  can  educate  no  one  who  is  not 
happy  in  his  work;  and  this  is  tbe  point  iriiere  we  can  inti- 
mately combine  general  and  technical  education.  And  there  is 
no  other  way  of  doing  this.  It  is  possible  to  make  use  of 
skill  in  woik  and  joy  in  work  in  an  absolutely  fistic  sense, 
and  it  is  in  this  egoistic  sense,  unfortunately,  that  most  tedn ' 
nical  schools  approach  their  task.  They  only  concern  them- 
selves with  the  individual,  whom  th^  endeavor  to  make  as 
skilfu]  as  possible,  while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  class 
as  a  whole.  This  is  also  the  weak  side  of  factory  schools, 
which  might  otherwise  be  such  admirable  educational  institu^ 
tions  for  training  intelligent  and  skilful  workmen  and  artisans. 
It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  all  his 
apprentices  an  equally  good  special  and  general  education. 
He  only  concerns  himself  with  the  best  among  them,  and  not 
those  with  the  best  character  Inn  with  the  l)est  intelligence  and 
manual  skill.  Public  schools  have  a  very  different  object. 
They  can  and  they  must  accustom  the  pupil  betimes  to  use  his 
joy  in  work  and  his  skill  in  work  in  the  service  of  bis  fellow- 
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pupils  and  of  hk  fdlow-iiien»  as  wdl  as  in  his  own.  It  is  in 
their  power  to  repress  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
employ  our  gifts  only  for  our  own  advantage.  And  it  is  their 
duty  to  repress  this  tendency,  for  if  everyone  were  to  use  his 
gifts  only  for  his  own  advantage  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  progress  both  for  the  industrial  devdopment  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Pupils  who  have  learned  in  schools  of  this  kind  to  place 
their  joy  in  work  and  their  sldU  in  work  at  the  service  of 
their  comrades  will  then  be  aUe  to  learn  the  lesson  that  every 
school  ought  to  teach,  of  uniting  readiness  of  service,  coosid- 
eratioa  for  others,  and  loyalty,  with  insight  into  the  aims  of 
the  state  community.  Naturally  the  limits  of  this  Insight  will 
depend  on  the  intdligence  and  age  of  the  pupils.  But  even 
when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  be  content  with  little,  the 
public  school  will  always  have  means  to  accustom  its  pupib 
to  the  habitual  exercise  of  civic  virtues. 

Our  present  schools  have  not  yet  fully  grasped  the  *"fanitig 
of  this  threefold  task:  first,  education  to  skill  in  work  and 
joy  in  work;  secondly,  education  to  readiness  of  service,  con- 
sideration  for  others,  and  loyalty  to  schoolfellows  and  to  the 
school;  and,  thirdly,  education  to  insight  into  the  aims  of  the 
state  community.  Well-organized  schools  fulfil  the  first  task, 
the  development  of  personal  capacity.  It  still  remains  to  en- 
large them  to  schools  for  social  service  and  our  most  important 
task  is  to  provide  such  schools  for  the  mass  of  the  pqpulati(»i, 
based  on  training  for  a  trade. 

But  the  schools  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
the  real  schn  .Is  of  the  people,  do  not  even  suffice  to  fulfil  the 
first  task,  fur  tiicv  leave  ofT  precisely  at  the  point  at  which 
education  by  means  of  and  for  a  special  calling  begins.  This 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  (j"erniany.  Not  only 
the  struggle  for  life  but  also  the  strnGf'de  for  education  com- 
mences for  millions  of  our  country-ineri  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  doors  of  the  primant'  school  have  closed  for  them,  the 
doors  of  a  higher  sc1kx<1  open  only  to  the  favored  few.  The  com- 
petition for  daily  bread  drives  the  half-grown  boys  and  girls  into 
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tlie  market.  They  take  what  th^  find.  True,  the  question  of 
the  chiklren's  future  lias  peered  out  of  the  background  in  the 
mind  of  parents  and  relativeB,  but  there  has  been  no  time  to 
answer  it  Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  die  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment Posts  are  valued  at  the  salary  they  offer,  however  un- 
favorable the  conditions  may  1>e  for  intellectual  or  moral 
devefopnient  Some  few  have  the  force  of  character  to  struggle 
through  untoward  circumstances.  Their  intelligence,  their  will- 
power, perhaps  also  their  home  training,  gives  them  strength 
to  overcome  the  forces  that  drag  men  down.  Some  few  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  into  a  factory  or  shop  that  has  a  nat- 
ural interest  in  well-trained  workmen.  Some  few  find  employers 
who  do  not  regard  the  young  hand  as  a  cheap  workmnn  but 
a  human  being-  who  must  be  educated.  But  the  innumerable 
mass  of  wenkcr  and  less  fortnnr\te  yniith'^,  of  whom  thousands 
and  thousands  are  also  valuable  human  material,  anc!  the  in- 
nimierable  mass  of  real  capacity,  that  find  no  warm-hearted 
employer  and  no  employment  demandine:  intclkct.  drift  like 
shipwrecked  men  on  the  stormy  ocean  Some  reach  the  haven, 
after  a  loss  of  many  years;  the  majority  lead  a  life  never 
brightened  by  the  sun  of  joy  in  work.  No  one  has  ever  taught 
them  to  seek  the  true  blessing  of  work.  No  one  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  point  them  to  anything  farther  ahead  than  the 
daily  task  by  which  they  must  earn  their  bread  their  whole 
lives  long.  People  tell  us  industry  requires  thousands  of  hands 
fit  to  perform  the  same,  niaaipulation  w  ith  the  same  unerring 
skill  hour  by  hour,  month  by  month,  year  by  year.  I  fully 
beheve  that  industry  does  require  them.  Division  of  labor  is 
the  vital  element  of  industry.  But  industry  is  not  tlie  aim 
of  human  society.  The  aim  of  society  is  the  increase  of  justice 
and  culture.  And  if  industry  permanently  continues  to  reck- 
lessly disregard  this  aim  it  becomes  a  danger,  not  only  for  the 
State,  but  also»  in  the  end,  for  itself  as  welt  A  democratic  or 
even  a  constitutional  state  that  is  ruled  exclusively  by  the  hist 
of  gain,  by  money  and  the  machine  slaves  that  money  buys,  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  ruin,  as  soon  as  the  nattital  riches  of  the 
soil  become  exhausted  and  the  population  becomes  too  dense. 
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Even  the  industrial  state  cannot  dispense  with  strong  moral 
forces.  These  forces  grow,  but  not  in  a  people  of  machine 
.slaves  and  money  princes.  Moral  forces,  like  skill  in  work, 
grow  on  no  other  soil  than  tliat  of  joy  in  work. 

Now  it  cannot  be  one  of  the  ftrst  objects  of  industn-  to 
further  the  development  of  a  country's  moral  forces.  Its  first 
object  is  the  profitable  use  of  economic  forces.  The  struggle 
for  existence  compels  it  to  strain  these  forces  to  the  uttermost, 
to  press  the  g-reatest  manual  and  intellectual  capacity  into  it«? 
service,  and  therefore  to  train  its  workmen  to  the  highest  dci;i  ec 
of  dexterity.  The  capital  invested  in  it  clamors  with  reckless 
insistence  for  its  interest.  No  one  h  i  l»etter  represented  the 
])Svcholo^  of  gain-seekinj?  capnal  ih.ati  the  great  Englisli 
paiuUr  George  Frederick  Walls  in  his  picture  "Mammon."  that 
hangs  in  the  1'ate  Gallery  in  London.  It  is  true  that  capital 
brings  untold  l)lessings  to  men.  But  it  rarely  unveils  this 
second  face  until  it  has  ceased  to  l)e  capital  hungering  for  in- 
crease or  until  it  has  discovered,  as  it  must  sooner  or  later 
discover,  that  the  third  factor,  moral  capacity,  cannot  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  And  even  after  this  discovery  it  long 
seeks  to  defend  its  position  by  ever  stronger  accentuation  of 
the  need  of  pure  skill,  sometinies  even  until  it  »  too  late  for 
its  owm  undertakings  and  for  the  state  that  has  left  it  fi«e  play. 

There  is  no  escape  f n>m  this  natural  fate  of  industry  hot 
state  intervention,  not  too  long  postpcmed,  to  supplement  the 
one-sided  education  afforded  by  indtistry,  trade,  and  traffic 
It  is  in  fact  an  entirely  new  duty  that  has  arisen  for  the  com- 
munity since  the  economic  revolutions  of  the  last  century.  It 
arose  not  only  in  the  interests  of  industry  but  in  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  community  itself.  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the_  state  to  create  school  organizations  which  deal  with  the 
trade-training  of  boys  and  girls,  whidi  enter  mto  the  question 
with  the  utmost  tiioroughness,  enlarging  and  deepening  it,  and 
thereby  awakening  in  boys  and  girls  many-sided  capacity  for 
work  and  a  living  joy  in  work. 

It  will  not  be  the  object  of  this  new  school  to  replace  the 
training  now  given  in  the  practical  work  of  factory  and  handi- 
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craft  It  is  impossible  to  replace  the  school  of  life,  hard  and 
yet  so  ellicient,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
tinanciai.  economic,  and  social  impossibility  to  remove  all  youth* 
ful  workers  from  workshops,  oflices,  and  factories,  in  order  to 
train  them  in  special  schools.  It  is  true  there  are  some  such 
schools  that  ar^  intended  to  take  the  place  of  appraiticeship. 
We  find  them  in  all  civilized  states.  But  they  are  exceptions. 
As  exceptions  tliey  may  sometimes  do  g^od  work,  but  seldom 
in  the  sense  for  which  they  wet^  founded.  For  the  better  such 
handicraft  and  industrial  schools  are  organized,  the  more  surely 
do  they  outstep  their  intended  limits.  Their  pupils  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  workmen,  and  even  those  among 
them  whose  intelligence  and  skill  give  them  no  claims  to  high 
posts  nevertheless  seek  to  attain  them. 

The  schools  that  we  are  considering  here  are  continuations 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  they  can  be  organized  in  various 
way?;.  I  «;ay.  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  compulsory  primary 
school,  that  is  to  say.  a  school  compulsory-  without  exception 
for  all  who  do  not  go  to  a  hij^^her  school.  The  continuation 
.schools  accompany  hoys  and  girls  durint^  their  apprenticeship 
to  a  trade,  and  do  not  forget  those  who  arc  forced  to  spend 
the  sprinf^-time  of  their  lives  as  day  laborers,  messenger  boys, 
and  unskilled  workmen,  far  from  the  paradise  of  joy  in  work. 
They  fulfil  iwo  jnirposes:  first,  youthful  workers  an<l  .iii[>ren- 
tices  are  still  at  the  disposal  of  trade  and  industry;  secuiul,  no 
citizen  of  the  state  is  left  without  an  education  extending  up 
to  his  eighteenth  year.  The  completeness  of  the  school  organi- 
zation depends  on  the  means  whicli  society  cm  provide  for  the 
purpose  and  on  the  sacrifices  which  comnicrce,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry are  ready  and  able  to  make.  The  schools  are  not  merely 
technical  or  trade  schools.  They  only  make  use  of  the  pupil's 
trade  as  the  basis  of  their  educational  work.  Tlie  trade-training 
which  they  give  is  not  the  object  of  the  school.  However 
<  thorough  this  training  m  a  continuation  sdKxd,  for  instance, 
in  Munich,  is,  it  is  still  only  the  starting^nt  for  the  wider 
general  training,  for  the -education  in  practical  and  theoretical 
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fhinkixig;  In  consideration  for  others,  in  devotion  to  oomnxm 
interests,  in  soda]  service  for  the  state  community. 

We  Genoans  call  them  simply  continuation  schools*  The 
conviction  of  their  necessity  for  the  whok  fife  of  the  state  has 
taken  possession  of  the  entire  population  more  and  more  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  South  Germany  there  is  no  city  or 
town,  however  small,  without  one  such  school,  at  least  for  all 
boys.  In  North  Germany  the  great  industrial  town  of  Essen 
is  the  only  larger  town  in  whlvh  such  a  school  is  wanting. 
These  schools  are  compulsory  in  Bavaria,  Wiirttcmbcrg,  Sachsen, 
Baden,  and  Hessen,  for  both  town  and  country  populatton, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen.  They  are  not 
eveiywhcre  of  equal  educational  value.  There  are  still  many 
town  executives  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  relinquish  the 
old  traditions  out  of  which  the  schools  arose  as  places  for 
repetition  of  elementary  school  work.  Not  all  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  judgment  in  this  matter  are  thus  far  pene- 
trated by  the  deep  conviction  that  tliey  have  to  deal  with  an 
independent  school  organism,  requiring  exactly  the  same  budget, 
the  same  solicitude,  and  the  same  possibilities  of  expansion, 
as  the  primary  schools.  But  everywhere  the  organizations  are 
progressing,  everywhere  the  representatives  of  industry  and 
trade  are,  with  few  exceptions,  beginning  to  realize  that  this 
new  form  of  school  can  prove  a  blessing  whenever  its  inner 
organization  adapts  uself  to  tlie  calling  of  the  boy  or  prl. 
Everywliere  have  these  schools  become  an  important  affair  of 
the  towns  and  receive  the  willing  support  of  the  governnients. 
The  state  subsidies  in  Prussia,  which  amounted  to  half  a  million 
marks  in  i<S85,  had  risen  in  1908  to  three  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  Prussia  rose  from  664,  with  58, OCX)  pupils, 
to  2, 1 00  schools  with  360,000  pupils.  In  Wiirttemberg  a  law 
was  passed  in  1906  requiring  every  town  of  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants  to  organize  continuation  schools  for  all  apprentices 
in  commerce,  industry,  and  trade.  Bavaria  is  preparing  a  similar 
law  to  transform  the  compulsory  Sunday  school  for  apprentices, 
which  has  existed  for  the  last  hundred  years,  with  two  hoiu^' 
instruction,  into  a  continuation  school  with  six  hours*  instruc- 
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tk>n,  for  many  country  pariilies*  The  Bftvsrian  towns  have 
already  established  oontinoation  schools  everywhere.  Many 
Swiss  cantons*  especially  Zurich,  have  done  the  saniei  and  some 
Austrian  crownlands,  especially  Lower  Austria  with  the  city  of 
Vienna,  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  developing  the  continuation 
school  in  the  sense  above  indicated.  In  Vienna  this  autumn  a 
central  building  has  been  opened  for  a  continuatiott  school,  with 
something  like  sixty  workshops,  at  a  cost  of  eight  million 
crowns.  And  in  1908  a  law  was  passed  in  Scotland  permitting 
every  town  to  establish  day  continuation  schools  for  apprentices 
of  both  sexes. 

We  must  now  consider  from  what  points  of  view  the  organi- 
zation of  these  schools  must  be  undertaken.  The  question  will 
be  answered  by  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  pupils 
live.  If  the  continuation  school,  which  can  only  take  the  pupils 
under  its  discipline  for  a  small  part  of  the  week,  is  to  exercise 
an  educational  intiuence  on  tliem,  it  nnist  seek  to  take  hold  of 
the  pupils  by  their  egoistic  interests  in  life,  and  to  ennoble 
these  interests  in  the  process.  The  ec'oistic  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  contained  in  their  daily  work.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  carry  on  this  work  are  in  most  cases  very  unfa- 
vorable, especially  when  the  pupils  are  workers  in  large  in- 
dustries. The  best  thing  tlial  ihc  school  can  do  here  is  to  raise 
the  pupils'  joy  in  their  work.  By  so  doing  it  is  of  use  not  only 
to  the  pupils  but  also  to  the  industry.  But  it  can  only  raise 
the  pupil's  joy  in  work  by  placing  the  practical  worie  of  the 
pupil  htmsdf  in  the  center  of  all  school  work  and  by  teaching 
the  pupil  to  execute  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  to  think  out 
the  processes  of  the  work;  to  give  reasons  for  them,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  them.  Thus  it  must  be  the  business 
of  the  school  to  group  the  organization  of  teaching  round  this 
work,  which  is  carried  on  in  special  workshops,  laboratories, 
and  other  similar  places.  AH  other  teaching,  commercial,  scien- 
tific, artistic,  and  moral,  is  brought  into  intimate  connection 
vHth  it.  This  enables  the  school  by  degrees  more  and  more  to 
enlarge  the  purely  technical  and  mechanical  training  for  a  given 
caUmg  and  to  let  it  take  the  form  of  ever-widening  intellectual 
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and  moral  discipline.  Most  industries  and  trades  as  well  as 
commerce  and  agrictdture  allow  of  considerable  develofimeiit 
in  these  directions  The  degree  of  general  culture  which  the 
school  can  offer  in  these  lines  is  not  determined  by  the  trade 
but  solely  ty  Ae  time  which  the  school  has  at  its  disposal  and 
the  inteliectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  In  .spite  of  all  solicitude 
for  the  general  education  of  its  pupils,  the  school  always  re- 
mains on  the  firm  ground  of  the  real  life  by  which  the  pupil 
is  daily  and  hourly  surrounded. 

In  all  large  towns  and  in  all  purely  agricultural  parishes  it 
is  always  possible  to  gather  most  youthful  workers  together 
according  to  their  caUing  in  special  continuation  schools*  in  the 
center  of  which  this  calling  stands.  This  kind  of  continuation 
school  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  for  all  boys  and  giils  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  in  any  case  as  long  as 
apprenticeship  lasts.  No  reason  exists  why  these  schopls  should 
not  be  made  c<mipuIsory.  The  state  has  established  the  com- 
pulsory primary  school  because  it  has  recognized  tlie  necessity 
of  a  certain  amount  of  culture  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state; 
the  same  recognition  must  lead  to  the  compulsoiy  cootinua^ 
tion  school.  There  are  certain  duties  that  every  citizen  must 
take  upon  himself,  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  continimtion  school  must  de- 
pend on  the  means  at  its  disposal.  1  mn  imagine  cases  in  which 
it  might  rmiount  to  two  or  three  hours  daily.  In  (Germany  it 
varies  trim  si.\  to  twelve  hours  a  week.  .\s  long  as  it  is  not 
reduced  to  less  than  six  Iionrs  weeklv,  qnnntity  is  less  impor- 
tant than  quality.  The  evening  hours  must  be  excluded.  Even- 
ing schools  can  onlv  he  established  for  volutuary  pupils.  Those 
who  possess  suflicieni  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  strength 
will  attend  these  evening  classes  in  addition  to  the  morning 
school,  and  not  only  for  a  time  but  consistently  and  regularly. 
The  case  is  quite  different  for  the  majority  of  young  persons, 
wlio  do  not  possess  this  moral  and  intellectual  power  but  never- 
theless stand  in  need  of  education.  For  them  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  instruction  should  take  place  during  the  day, 
within  their  hours  of  work,  tiiat  ilie  teacher  may  not  have  to 
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deal  wifh  a  will  still  further  weakened  by  fatigue.  In  Germany 

we  have  entirely  given  up  holding  compulsory  continuation 
classes  in  the  evening,  when  neither  teacher  nor  pupil,  especially 
in  the  winter  months,  is  equal  to  his  task.  Most  German  states 
grant  a  subsidy  only  to  towns  that  hold  their  continuation  classes 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;'.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  employers,  by  giving  their 
apprentices  the  requisite  time  for  school  during  the  hours  of 
work.  The  will  to  make  this  sacrifice  was  often  extremely 
weak  on  tlie  part  of  masters  and  manufacturers,  but  it  received 
powerful  support  in  the  trade-regulation  law  of  the  German 
Empire,  issued  in  the  year  1897.  According  to  paragraph  120 
of  these  regulations  even,'  employer  is  put  under  the  obligation 
to  dismiss  his  apprciiiiccs  from  work  at  the  hours  appointed  by 
the  town  for  school  purposes,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  1  must 
add  that  the  masters  and  manufacturers,  especially  of  South 
Germany,  are  almost  unanimously  reconciled  to  this  order  of 
things.  Indeed  some  employers  and  guilds  in  Manjdi  have 
offered  to  send  me  apprentices  for  longer  instruction  than  ihe 
means  at  my  disposal  permitted  me  to  provide. 

The  joy  in  work  which  diffuses  itself  throughout  these 
schools  must  not  be  placed  only  in  the  service  of  intellectuat 
and  technical  trainingp  but  no  less  in  the  service  of  moral  train- 
ing, or,  as  I  call  it,  of  civic  education.  For  this  reason  the 
instruction  must  be  organized  as  early  as  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  free  community  of  labor.  Only  in  this  free  com- 
munity of  labor  can  the  two  fundamental  civic  virtues  be  de- 
veloped, namely,  consideration  for  others  and  loyalty  to  others' 
work.  The  workshops  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  we  have 
them  in  Munich,  afford  every  facility  for  carrying  out  this 
S}'stem :  practical  work  leads  in  itself  to  the  association  of  many 
hands  for  a  common  purpose,  in  other  words,  to  communities 
of  labor.  Hut  not  nnlv  the  practical  instruction  in  school  work- 
shops and  schf'ol  ^i  u  lens  lends  itself  to  this  system;  it  can  be 
applied  with  ecjual  success  to  instruction  in  physics  and  ciiem- 
istry,  arithmetic,  geometr)'.  or  g^minastics.  Only  at  the  first 
stage,  when  it  is  a  question  of  initiating  the  pupil  into  the 
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dements  of  a  subject,  is  It  necessary  to  limit  the  instniction 
to  him  alone  and  seek  to  secure  his  individual  progress.  The 
individual  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
before  he  can  join  a  group  for  purposes  of  comnwn  action. 
That  appUes  to  the  embryonic  dtisen  as  much  as  to  the  adult 
But  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  all  schoob,  the  whole  plan 
of  education  must  aim  at  turning  as  much  school  work  as  pos> 
si!)le  into  work  that  can  be  done  in  common,  at  so  arranging 
the  tasks  and  the  whole  order  of  the  schools  that  smaller  or 
larger  groups,  or  ail  the  pupils  together,  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work  and  arc  responsible  for  it. 

There  are  two  other  factors  that  serve  this  end  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools.  The  first  is  the  association  of  pupils  in 
groups  for  free  comTfTinTties  of  labor,  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  of  amusement,  of  pliysical  training,  or  of  practical 
charity.  This  is  nothing  new  in  Knf^land  or  Aniericn.  On  tlie 
contrary,  we  in  Germany  are  indebted  to  your  schools  for  the 
idea,  and  have  much  to  do  before  we  shall  succeed  in  making 
it  take  root  with  us.  We  have  nothing  in  our  higher  or  lower 
schools  to  c(>rrci>pond  to  your  leagues,  societies,  fraternities, 
gAinnastic  associations.  dcbatin<^  clubs,  clubs  for  musical  pur- 
poses, etc.  Many  of  these  associations  are  admirably  adapted 
for  tiie  continuation  schools,  and  can  be  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  oi  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  system  of  self-governnient  in  other  things  as 
well  into  the  continuation  schools,  if  only  one  condition  is 
fulfilled.  The  head  of  the  school  and  his  teachers  must  them- 
selves be  adept  in  the  government  of  their  own  scliool  and 
must  know  how  to  enlist  the  various  student  associations  in  the 
service  of  school  interests. 

The  second  factor  is  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  in 
the  trade  taught  at  the  school,  in  the  common  fulfilment  of 
the  school  tasks.  This  second  factor  has  been  little  realized  in 
Germany,  generally  not  at  all.  In  Munich,  however*  I  have 
endeavored,  wherever  it  was  feasible,  to  gain  the  interest  of 
the  employers  for  the  school  by  conceding  them  certain  rights 
and  imposing  certain  duties.  I  wiU  tell  the  manner  in  which 
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this  was  done  in  my  second  lecture.  We  must  confess  that  the 
interest  of  employers  in  their  apprentioes'  education  has  not 
increased  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  should  ghflly  adopt 
every  means  in  our  power  to  awaken  it  afresh.   The  best  plan 

is  to  induce  the  employers  to  make  not  only  pecuniary  but 
also  personal  sacrifices  for  the  school,  even  when  the  school  is 
a  public  one.  We  do  not  value  a  thini;  until  it  has  cost  us 
somethinc:;-.  By  these  means  we  enlarge  the  lield  of  education 
and  the  community  of  labor  at  tlie  same  time.  We  accustom 
a  greater  number  of  persons  through  the  school  to  take  not  only 
a  ccminiercial  but  also  a  purely  human  interest  in  the  apprentices 
and  to  bear  their  share  in  the  cares  of  education.  The  plan 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  one  in  most  cases,  though  not  in 
all.  The  general  recognition  that  ilic  Munich  continuation 
schools  now  enjoy  on  all  sides  is  in  large  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plaxu 

When  the  oontinuation  school  has  hy  these  ineans  hecome 
a  true  educational  institution,  not  only  for  technical  hot  also 
for  moral  education,  then  it  will  also  have  become  a  suitable 
medium  for  dvic  education  and  instruction.  All  teaching  as 
to  the  aims  and  tasks  of  the  state  and  the  common  interests 
of  all  members  of  the  state  has  but  little  value  as  long  as  this 
teaching  does  not  fall  on  ground  already  made  receptive  and 
fertile  by  corresponding  habits  of  life.  This  applies  especially 
to  schools  like  the  German  continuation  schodb,  with  their 
limited  hours  of  instruction  and  the  quality  of  their  pupils, 
who  have  so  frequently  received  no  good  home  training.  The 
most  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  institutions  of  the 
state  and  all  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizens  does  not  in 
itself,  as  we  know,  suffice  to  make  a  citizen.  A  man  may  even 
be  an  admirable  teacher  of  civic  science  and  a  first-class  villain 
at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  develop  character  by  teaching 
and  precept  until  the  organization  of  school  and  instruction 
has  been  laid  out  with  the  object  of  accustoming  the  pupil  as 
far  as  possible  to  fair  and  upright  dealing.  As  to  the  form  that 
this  civic  teaching  should  take,  I  need  say  far  less  in  your 
country  than  in  Germany,  where  civic  teaching  was  until  quite 
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recently  an  iinheanl>of  thing,  and  inrhere  people  have  learned 
by  degrees  that  civic  teadiing  must  become  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tasks  of  all  public  schools,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  Is  ready  to 
receive  it  A  year  ago  I  came  across  an  excellent  American  book 
which  showed  me  witii  how  much  common-sense  and  insight  this 
subject  is  already  treated  in  your  schools  and  which  in  my  writ- 
ings and  speeches  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  toy  German 
countrymen  to  study.  It  is  the  book  of  Dunn's,  entitled  Com- 
munity  and  Citizen,  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1909. 
The  book  can  be  admirably  applied  to  continuation  schools,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  my  teachers  in  Munidi  will  before  long 
tfanslate  it  into  German,  with  the  necessary  revision  of  those 
parts  that  refer  to  exclusively  American  conditions.  In  my  next 
lecture  I  propose  to  describe  the  details  which  show  more  clearly 
how  we  give  civic  instruction  in  our  Munich  continuation  schools. 
The  more  we  are  ahle  to  base  civic  instrnctinn  on  personal  ex- 
perience, that  is,  on  the  independent  investigations  and  observa- 
tions of  the  pupils,  the  more  productive  it  will  bccDme. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  education  of  tlie  masses 
which  we  call  bv  the  name  of  continuation  school  in  Gennanv, 
and  which  we  have  realized  in  Munich  and  in  "^onie  few  country 
towns,  is  equally  practicable  ui  the  United  .States.  One  great 
difficulty  is  di>ul)tless  tlie  fact  that  in  American  trades  and  in- 
dustries, if  I  a:  11  rightly  informed,  apprenticeship,  as  far  as  it 
still  exists,  does  not  begin  lx'f«ue  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that 
therefore  so  many  of  your  boys  and  girls  lose  two  of  the  years 
that  would  be  most  valuable  for  systematic  education  l>etween 
the  primary  sciiool  and  the  commencement  of  apprenticeship 
It  should  be  the  first  care  of  educators  to  fill  this  ^eat  gap. 
either  by  prolonging  the  term  of  elementary  education  or  b\ 
letting  apprenticeship  begin  earlier,  as  it  does  in  (iiermany.  As 
a  rule  both  boys  and  girls  are  ready  to  enter  a  calling  at  the  close 
of  their  fourteenth  year.  In  Germany  at  least  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  experience  in  this  direction.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  make  fourteen 
the  age  for  commencing,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  working 
at  a  trade  is  or  might  be  an  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of 
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diancter.  Nodiing  strengtliens  character  more  than  honest 
trade  wofk,  and  I  agree  entirely  wHh  Mr.  Hamtltoa,  who  said 
in  his  speech  at  Harrisborg  last  Februaiy: 

The  oootribotioa  that  honctt  toil  nakn  to  the  ddlMiancter  it  jittt  u 
fkhp  pOMiUlir,  M  that  of  aagr  odier  ipcdfie  fine  of  achool  woifc.  Eaneatp 

sdf-dfrected  effort  ia  die  baae  of  aU  habit  and  the  very  cornerstone  of  char* 
acter.  Nothinc:  so  crj'stalHrcs  the  crude  charcoal  of  cfafldhood  into  the 
diamoodft  of  humanity  as  systematic  self>directed  effort 

What  we  have  to  beware  of  is  that  this  industrial  work»  this 
'*honest  toil/'  does  not  d^^enerate  into  drudgery.  And  this 
danger  will  be  avoided  when  a  wett-organiaed  continuation 
school  keeps  pace  with  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  giving  it 
meaning  and  thoroughness,  making  it  many-sided,  taking  hold 
of  and  ennobling  all  its  interests.  Even  the  hardest  work  ceases 
to  be  a  torment  when  we  perfonn  it  with  aU  our  hearts.  The 
introduction  of  industrial  work  or  manual  training  into  the 
tq»per  classes  of  the  primary  school  is  without  doubt  a  most 
useful  undertaking  in  the  interests  of  industrial  education.  We 
have  kmg  adopted  this  plan  in  Munich,  although  we  have  not 
carried  it  so  far  as  the  icoUs  prafessionneiUs  in  Belgium  and 
France.  Indeed,  from  a  social  and  eoonotmc  standpoint  it  is 
much  easier  tlian  the  establishment  of  well-organized  continua- 
turn  schools.  For  the  elementaiy  classes  do  not  have  to  struggle 
against  the  egoism  of  employers.  But  this  cannot  take  the  place 
of  well-developed  oontinuatsoii  schools.  For  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  this  training  cannot  be  merely  industrial  education.  Its 
asm  and  end  is  tlie  education  of  the  man,  whom  it  will  not 
permit  to  be  idetitified  with  and  lost  in  the  workman.  And 
the  modem  state  can  never  hope  to  become  a  state  of  culture 
and  justice  till  it  has  succeeded,  by  the  ri{:(ht  manner  of  instruc- 
tion, in  restoring  to  work,  robbed  of  its  divinity  by  the  advance 
of  industry,  its  educational  powers. 
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The  study  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country — 
its  political  constitution,  its  rdigious  ceremonies,  its  social  con- 
ventions, its  commercial  and  industrial  methods — is  not  a  mere 
indulgence  of  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  prompts  us  to  wish 
to  know  everything  that  can  be  Imown;  but  such  study  has 
its  direct  and  vital  contribution  to  make  to  the  comprehension, 
evaluation,  and  reformation  of  our  own  peculiar  institutions. 
The  time  was,  and  not  many  decades  ago,  when  the  nations  of 
what  we  may  call  western  civilization  visited  each  other  with  the 
same  sense  of  rather  idle  inquisitiveness  with  which  today  a 
traveler  from  America  or  western  Europe  ordinarily  visits  the 
Orient.  He  hardly  experts  to  be  in  comprehensible  surround- 
ings; he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  in  assimilable  surroundings. 
He  goes  as  an  observer,  his  mind  set  on  the  contrast  between 
the  civilization  be  has  come  from  and  that  which  he  has  come 
to.  He  is  looking  less  for  instruction  than  for  diversion.  Such 
an  attitude,  of  course,  implies  a  supcrncial  view  of  the  soi  iet\ 
he  visits,  and  results  generally  in  a  number  of  rather  picturesque 
inipiessions  which  are  kept  alive,  if  at  all,  rather  by  reference 
to  a  set  of  picture  postcards  than  by  any  deep  reflection  on  the 
import  and  tendencies  of  the  social  institutions  of  the  people 
visited. 

Naturally,  thousands  of  unthinking  tourists  still  visit  every 
countfy  in  this  spirit  of  profitless  inquisitiveness.  But  the  reflect- 
ing  man  or  woman  no  longer  has  this  attitude  toward  the  dvili- 
zations  of  western  Europe.  Even  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  the  Castilian  bull- 
fights are-  yielding  in  interest  to  the  agrarian  question  in  Ger- 
man politics  and  the  struggle  for  free  education  in  Spain. 
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0£  the  tnanifestationB  of  that  true  and  travailing  history 
which  is  ^  record  of  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  freedom, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  study  and  admiration  than  the  long 
struggle  for  a  state  system  of  free  lay  education  which  has 
hetn  waged  and  is  still  being  waged  in  our  sister  republic  of 
France.  Nowhere  dse,  I  believe,  can  the  problems  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  free  public  education,  exempt  from 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  molded  to  meet 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  state,  be  so  advantageously  studied 
today  as  in  France. 

Ml  educational  problems  in  France  tor  the  last  century,  and 
especially  since  the  establislnnent  of  the  Third  Republic,  have 
been  mora!  problems ;  for  the  great  absorbing  need  that  lias 
been  felt  by  all  the  men  who  have  labored  for  the  cause  of 
public  education  in  I-'rance,  from  Condorcet  down  to  Ferditumd 
Buisson,  has  been  to  build  a  school  which  should  furnish  the 
youth  of  the  land  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution :  namely,  the  snfiiciency  of  the  human  mind, 
illumined  hy  the  sole  light  of  reason,  to  devise  and  maintain  a 
social  state  in  which  every  virtue  shall  have  encouragement  for 
its  full  perfection  and  every  man  find  employment  for  his  utmost 
talent 

Furthermore,  there  are  certain  traits  in  the  French  char- 
acter and  certain  factors  in  Fiendi  history  which  bring  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions  among  that  people  into  clear  relief. 
I  refer  to  the  keen  analytical  power  of  the  Frendi  nund;  its 
passion  for  logical  consistency  and  symmetry.  Where  other 
people,  espedalty  the  English,  have  formed  their  political  and 
social  institutions  ratfier  by  a  process  of  eai^rinienhition,  the 
French,  rejecting  empiricism,  have  first  reasoned  out  what  form 
their  institutions  should  take,  and  then  have  insisted  by  legisla- 
tion (or  the  guillotine)  that  the  institutions  should  fit  the  form, 
Whatex  er  practical  disadvantage  this  method  has  brought — 
revolution  in  the  place  of  evolution,  political  turmoil  in  the  place 
of  orderly  develojiment.  demagogues  and  adventurers  in  the 
place  of  sane  political  leaders — nevertheless  in  one  respect  the 
French  passion  for  complete  logical  consistency  has  been  of 
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advantage  to  the  student  of  French  institutions;  it  has  made 
the  issues  between  parties  dear,  and  has  arrayed  aigument 
against  argument  in  such  full  controversy  that  (Mie  can  scarcely 
miss  any  considerable  point  in  the  discussion. 

To  take  a  historical  example.  From  the  days  of  Richelieu 
to  the  present  day  the  one  striking  characteristic  of  French 
pc^itics  under  whatever  sort  of  regime  (absolute  monarchy, 
constittitional  monarchy,  empire,  Jacobin  repubHc,  bourgeois  re- 
public, democratic  republic)  has  been  its  centralization:  the 
domination  of  king,  emperor,  committee,  or  clique  in  the 
capital.  This  centralizing  idea,  if  traced  carefully  into  the 
realm  of  political  metaphysics,  would  j)erhaps  be  iound  to  be 
only  another  aspect  of  that  passion  for  logical  symmetry  which 
we  have  just  noted  as  the  dominating  psychological  trait  of  the 
French  mind.  W  e  are  not  interested  in  its  theoretical  aspect 
here.  On  its  practical  side,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
student  of  French  institutions,  for  it  standardizes  and  unifies 
vvhai  he  finds  in  other  ciuntrics  uneven,  contradictory,  excep- 
tional, capricious,  and  often  even  illogical.  England,  for  ex- 
ample, carries  along  a  mass  of  traditions  in  her  politics,  her 
religion,  her  schools,  wluch  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  modem 
demociatic  spirit  and  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  in  their  remote 
historic  origins.  The  French,  of  course,  preserve  certain  na- 
tional traits  from  generation  to  generation;  but  their  institutions 
they  do  not  preserve.  Instead  of  slowly  adding  features  to  the 
old  systems,  they  make  new  ones.  They  tear  down  the  house 
and  rebuild  on  the  old  foundations;  while  the  English  let  the 
old  part  stand  till  it  decays  by  the  slow  hand  of  time,  and 
build  a  new  annex— without  being  too  much  disturiied  by  the 
lack  of  hannonious  poli^cal  architecture. 

Now,  since  education>in  every  land  and  every  epoch  is  but 
the  expressi<Mi,  like  every  public  activity .  of  the  social  ideal 
of  that  land  and  epoch,  we  shall  find  all  educational  systems 
directed  toward  what  the  people  consider  as  most  conducive  to 
their  social  survival.  The  moral  ideal  of  a  community,  whether 
it  be  to  form  saints  or  to  train  soldiers,  to  make  scholars  or  to 
produce  millionaires,  will  be  reflected  in  the  curricula  of  the 
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schools.  Education  might  be  caUed  the  noraiathre  aspect  of 
the  social  life.  Just  as  Plato  found  in  the  state  the  best  subject 
lor  the  study  of  justice,  because  the  state  was  the  individual 
''writ  large";  so  we  nuiy  find  in  the  school  the  best  cotnmentafy 
on  the  ideal  of  the  state»  because  the  school  is  tiie  state  in  the 
makiog.  The  public  school  in  France  developed  out  cf  a  great 
moral-soda!  movement,  as  it  did  among  the  Puritans  of  the 
new  world.  We  shall,  therefore,  txptidt  to  find  the  public  school 
in  France  striving  to  embody  the  princij^es  of  tiie  ipovement 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  while  all  the  time  reflecting  the 
peculiar  psychol  q:ical  traits  and  historic  inheritance  of  the 
French  people.  The  moral-social  movement  out  of  ivhich  the 
public  school  in  France  grew  was  the  French  Revolution;  the 
peculiar  features  which  the  public  school  in  France  shows  in  all 
its  dcvclofnncnt  are  a  great  fetidency  to  uniformity,  almost 
monotony,  in  ornanication  and  function,  strict  cciUraHsaiion  of 
authority,  uncompromising  opposition  to  influences  antagonistic 
to  the  revolutionary  principle  (such  as  the  Catholic  church),  and 
firm  belief  that  the  faithful  pursuit  of  an  elaborately  formulated 
program  will  make  scholars. 

Before  passing"  from  these  g'encral  .ciiuiiks  on  French  edu- 
cation to  a  brief  historical  account  of  tlie  foundation  of  the 
public  scliool  in  France,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  some  terms  which  may  easily  be  misunderstood 
In  Ihe  first  place,  "primary''  and  ''secondar3r"  education  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing  in  France  as  they  do  with  us.  In  America 
primary  education  is  a  preparation  for  secondary  education, 
as  secondary  education  is  a  preparation  for  what  we  call  ''higher 
education."  The  eateries  succeed  each  other.  One  passes 
from  primary  to  secondary  education  cmly  at  one  point — ^where 
the  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ^oUs  pfimakes  and  the  icoUs  stcondaires  run  along- 
side of  each  other,  each  containing  students  from  the  tenderest 
childhood  to  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  not  chronolo^cal,  but  social.  In 
the  icoies  pnmakes,  which  are  absolutely  free  public  schools. 
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the  €liildreii  of  the  lower-middle  class  are  loimd.  Education 
in  these  schools  is  a  preparatioa  for  fanntng,  industry,  and 
oommerce.  In  the  icoUs  seconMres,  on  fhe  other  hand,  con- 
sisting of  the  lyc^es  and  the  coUiges,  the  pupi^  pay.  These 
schools  are  "public"  in  that  they  are  managed  by  the  state  (the 
lycies)  or  the  municipality  (the  coBiges) ;  but  they  are  private 
schoob  in  that  instruction  in  them  is  not  free.  The  pupils 
of  the  lycies  and  the  colleges  are  destined  rather  for  the  uni- 
versify  and  the  learned  professions,  or  for  a  place  in  the  muhi- 
farioi|8  and  highly  developed  ofiidaldom  of  France.  The  tuition 
charges  in  the  ecoles  secondaires  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  fashionableness  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  the  newness  and  elegance  of  the  buildings;  and  the 
charges  act  a<  :\  ^ort  of  "social  sieve"  to  separate  the  children 
of  the  ricli  {n»tii  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  situation  is 
analo{,'oiis  that  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  where  the  well-to- 
do  citizens  generally  send  their  diildreii  to  private  schools  to 
avoid  their  association  with  the  poorer  ch  l  Inn  who  crowd 
the  public  schools.  A  high  French  official  wonld  not  have  his 
son  in  the  same  schot^l  witli  his  concierge's  son.  The  boys  may 
be  the  same  age,  and  both  studying  the  same  subjects  in  the 
same  grade;  but  the  concierge's  son  goes  to  the  ecole  primaire, 
while  the  official's  son  goes  to  the  ecole  secondaire. 

The  icoUs  seeondaifts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  sorts, 
the  iyeies  and  the  cottages.  The  lycies  are  state  sdiools.  They 
were  founded  by  Napoleon  as  recruiting  grounds  for  his  hier- 
archy  of  officers  and  officials.  There  are  now  about  i6o  of 
these  schools  in  France,  including  42  for  girls.  The  coUiges, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  which  there  are  about  300  In  France, 
are  supported  by  the  municipalities.  They  do  not  differ  from 
the  lycies  appreciably  in  curriculum  or  in  the  social  quality 
of  the  students;  and  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any- 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  classes,  the  quality  of  (he  work 
done,  the  dhar^ter  of  the  boys,  or  the  zeal  and  competency  of 
the  instructors,  to  distinguish  the  CoUege  Chaptal  in  Paris  from 
its  neighbor,  the  Lycee  Camot. 

Of  course,  the  French  coUige  must  not  be  confused  with 
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our  word  "college."  The  collige  was  originally  (as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century)  a  foundation  to  furnish  lodging  and 
meals  to  a  group  of  young  men  studying  al  a  university;  and 
European  universities  that  have  kept  their  ancient  coasLiiuiioii 
still  consist  of  a  number  of  colleges,  like  Merton,  Baliol,  Mag- 
dalen, and  a  number  more  at  Oxford.  The  iiaiiie  college  then 
got  to  be  applied  to  foundations  outside  the  university,  especinll_y 
by  the  Jesuits  in  tlu  ir  numerous  schools  organized  in  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  From  that  time  on  the 
word  has  been  applied  lo  what  ue  should  call  a  high  school 
or  an  academy.  So  the  college  is  a  much  more  venerable  in- 
stitution than  Napoleon's  lycee,  although  the  latter  typ€  of  school 
stands  slightly  higher  perhaps  in  popular  estimation  in  France 
today. 

Another  French  educational  tenn  must  be  exfrfained  for 
fear  of  confusion  with  its  literal  English  translation:  that  is  . 
tiie  term  Scole  Hbrg.  The  ^co!e  Ubrt  is  In  no  sense  a  "free 
achodi"  as  we  undeiBtand  the  fdiraae,  either  in  the  lack  of 
toitioo  charges  or  the  liberality  of  the  teaching.  An  /toir  Ubre 
nay  charge  an  exorbitant  rate  of  tuition,  and  teadi  a  most 
bigoted  or  antiquated  system  of  doctrine  It  is  simply  a  school 
whidi  IS  no  part  of  the  state  system— a  prkfoie  school  It  is 
*'ffee"  of  state  direction,  though  naturally  every  free^  or  private, 
schod  has  to  conform  to  strict  icgulatioas  to  get  the  ficense 
to  exist  The  famous  Lot  Falloux  of  1850  defined  tiie  icde 
Ubre  as  '*any  school  founded  or  supported  by  an  individual  or 
a  society."  All  the  church  and  convent  schools  which  were  in 
existence  until  a  few  years  ago  in  Fiance  were  holes  fibres. 

One  further  definition  is  necessary.  The  word  dasse  in 
the  French  pedagogical  vocabulary  means  a  groiip  of  students 
under  one  teacher,  while  what  we  generally  call  a  "dass"  or 
"grade"  is  called  in  France  a  cours.  In  the  country  schools  in 
France,  for  example,  one  teacher  may  have  a  group  of  children 
comprising  various  grades;  that  is,  he  may  have  sevetal  eaws  in 
one  dasse,  while  in  the  large  city  schools  each  conrs  or  grade 
may  be  divided  into  several  dosses,  each  having  its  own  class- 
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teacher.  The  foregoing  defmidon  wlU  guard  against  the  fldft- 

understanding  of  words  occurring  frequently  in  these  artides. 

Turning  now  to  sketch  the  foundation  of  the  pnhlic 
school  in  France,  we  must  go  back,  as  we  do  in  the  study  of 
{practically  every  force  in  modern  France,  to  the  great  Revolu^ 
tion.  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  was  practically  no 
such  thing  as  iniblic  education.  The  church,  to  be  sure,  had 
made  some  provision  for  the  training  of  the  youth  in  some  of 
the  dioceses  of  France ;  but  the  object  of  such  training  was 
rather  cxcltisively  the  recruitment  of  the  clerical  order.  Every 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages  knows  how  great  concern  Charle- 
magne showed  to  have  his  clergy  educated;  how  he  invited 
Alcuin  of  York  to  direct  his  Palace  School;  how  he  wrote  to  the 
bishops  in  his  famous  Capitulary  of  787,  which  has  been  called 
"the  first  charter  of  education  in  Western  Europe"  :  "We  exhort 
you  to  apply  yourselves  to  learning  with  perseverance  and  hu- 
mility, which  is  well  pleasing  to  God ;  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  preach  with  greater  ease  and  cerianiLy  tiie  mysteries  of  tiie 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  let  there  be  chosen  men  able,  willing  to 
learn,  and  desirous  of  teaching  others."  Ten  years  later  (797) 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  clergy 
in  his  diocese  to  open  adsoola  lor  the  children  of  all  dieir 
parisUoners.  The  best  German  biographer  of  Alcuin,  Herr 
says  that  "the  lower  orders  in  France  had  more  uni- 
versal education  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  than  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth." 

But  die  ages  of  confusion  and  anarchy  which  followed  the 
break-iip  of  Qiaileniagne's  empire  killed  any  germs  of  popular 
education  that  there  were  in  these  episcopal  schools.  And  when 
learning  was  received  as  a  part  of  that  general  rebirth  of  Europe 
which  we  associate  with  the  Crusades,  the  rise  of  the  Italian 
and  French  Communes,  the  organization  of  the  guilds,  the  gen- 
eral loosening  of  Europe's  steel  corselet  of  feudalism — edu- 
cation took  the  rather  aristocratic  form  of  the  university,  guilds 
of  scholars  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  church,  but  con- 
stantly chafing  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  venturing 
on  doctrines  and  publications  which  outraged  the  orthodox 
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Standards.  Such  primary  instructioii  as  time  was  fiun  the 
twelfth  oentury  on  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  orders* 
whieh  virtually  kqit  the  monopoly  of  primary  instruction  in 
France  up  to  the  ministry  of  M*  Guin>t  in  1833. 

The  Jesuit  order  was  eqiecnlly  active,  as  we  have  8een»  in 
organiamg  schoob  in  the  sixteendi  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
hut  the  order  was  deprived  of  its  right  to  teach  in  France  in 
1762,  and  the  next  year  was  hanished  from  the  country,  to  be 
dissolved  a  few  jrears  later  hy  Pope  Gement  himself. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  then,  there  was  prac^ 
ttcally  no  primary  instruction  in  France,  except  in  the  monastic 
schools.  The  universities  and  the  colUges  did  not  signify  much 
to  the  people  at  large.  They  were  exclusive  establishments, 
attended  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people,  and  follow- 
ing curricula  that  had  little  bearing  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
They  turned  out  wits  and  philosophers,  the  nobility  of  the 
robe  and  the  nobtlitv  of  the  sword.  If  by  any  chance  a  son  of 
the  less  esteemed  bourgeois  passed  through  their  halls,  he  found 
himself  a  social  outcast  among  his  more  reputable  classmates. 
Danton  complains  bitterly  of  the  exclusivencss  of  tlio  unncrsity 
and  the  colUge:  "The  old  rcj^inic  has  forced  us  aUo  tlie  Revo- 
lution by  educating  us  without  opening  any  outlet  for  our 
talents." 

When  the  Revolution  came  it  enlarged  the  entire  frame- 
work of  French  institutions.  The  great  leaders  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution realized  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction 
of  society  that  thqr  were  ahnuig  at  by  their  doctrines  of  the 
equality  of  each  citizen  before  the  law  and  the  freedom  of 
each  man  to  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  his  inborn  talent 
They  knew,  as  eveiy  company  of  refonners  has  known,  that 
the  life  of  their  movement  depended  upon  the  education  of  the 
people.  So  Mirabeau,  the  greatest  of  the  revolutionary  states- 
men, prepared  a  report  dealing  with  the  ofganizatioii  of  a 
system  of  national  schools.  So  Danton  in  one  of  his  splendid 
sentences  cried:  "Apr^  le  pain,  le  premier  besoin  du  peuple 
c'est  r^ducatioa."  And  in  the  midst  of  its  overwhebning  duties 
tiie  Constituent  Assembly  still  had  time  to  pass  the  famous 
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decree  whidi  has  been  called  ^  Uvit  en  masse  for  public 
education:  "There  ahall  be  created  and  organized  a  system  of 
publtc  instruction  common  to  all  the  dtiwns,  free  in  the  sub- 
jects necessary  for  eveiy  man  and  distributed  throughout  the 
kingdom  according  to  the  population." 

Before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  set  m  motion  this  great 
revduttonixing  plan  of  a  national  ttystem  of  public  mstructkm, 
the  Gmstituent  Assembly  had  finished  its  work  of  constitution- 
making,  and  given  place  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
was  designed  to  be  a  permanent  parliament  associated  with  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  the  government  of  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  committees  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  membership  the  philosopher  Condorcet.  Condorcet 
reported  an  elalx^rate  plan  of  public  education  in  1792.  The 
h'As\'<  of  Ill's  plan  was  the  revolutionary  principle  of  t!ic  cqnrility 
of  each  <  itizt  n  in  the  eyes  of  the  state:  "The  Constitution  in 
its  recof^nnion  of  the  rij^ht  which  each  man  has  to  choose  his 
own  cult,  and  by  its  d<3ctrine  of  the  abs  ihite  equality  of  all  the 
citizens  of  France,  cannot  permit  in  its  public  instruction  the 
teaching  of  any  doctrine  which  by  repelling  the  children  of 
any  number  of  its  citizens  would  destroy  that  equality  and 
would  give  the  particular  dogmas  of  any  party  a  preference 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  opinion  of  all.  It  is  therefore  strictly 
necessary  to  separate  from  moral  instruction  every  doctrine 
of  religion,  and  to  allow  in.  the  public  Instruction  no  oelelira- 
tion  of  religious  ceremonies.  ....  These  may  be  followed 
in  the  churches  or  synagogues  of  each  one's  chcrioe.*'  Gmdor- 
cet's  non-sectarian  and  completely  lay  system  of  education  had 
some  veiy  fine  suggestions  in  it  It  contained  sudi  modem 
ideas  as  the  adaptation  of  the  program  of  study  to  the  child's 
capacity  and  bent;  the  oiganiiation  of  excursioos  in  oomec* 
tion  with  the  study  of  botany,  omilhok)gy,  and  entomok)gy; 
the  arrangement  of  the  material  for  study  in  cycles>  so  tluit 
the  student  should  return  to  the  same  subject,  but  on  a  higher 
plane;  the  inclusion  of  courses  in  history,  l^slation,  and 
sociology;  the  oiganization  of  the  entire  system  of  education 
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from  the  primary  school  up  to  a  national  society  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  realm 
to  crown  the  pyramid  of  learning. 

Condorcet's  plan  called  for  the  organization  of  30,000 
primary  schools,  no  lycccs,  and  the  National  Academy,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  24,000,000  francs.  Neither  the  money 
nor  the  teachers  were  available.  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  some  years  at  least  to  get  fairly  started  on  the  plan — and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  lasted  less  than  a  year.  When  we 
consider  what  tiie  duties  of  the  Assembly  were  from  April, 
1792,  to  its  dissolution  in  September,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  did  not  carry  out  the  plans  of  Con- 
doreet,  but  that  through  an  the  stormy  period  of  its  existence  it 
devoted  two  periods  a  week  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  education. 

The  king  dqiosed  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with  the 
royal  family,  the  monarchy  overthrown  and  a  rqiublic  pro> 
daimed,  a  convention  met  on  September  si,  1792,  to  draw  up 
the  first  nepiibiican  constitution  of  France. 

This  French  Convention,  which  sat  from  the  autumn  of  179a 
to  the  autumn  of  1795,  was'  probably  the  most  remarkable 
legislative  body  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  not  legally  a 
.legislative  body,  but  ^ply  a  convention  chosen  to  frame  a  oon- 
stitution  like  ow  own  ConstStutional  Convention  of  1787,  But 
when  it  assembled  it  found  so  much  urgent  political  business 
on  its  hands  that  it  simfdy  a^tmiffd  the  government  of  France 
and  relegated  the  cooQiosition  of  the  constitution  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  When  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer 
it  hastily  framed  a  constitution  (the  so-called  Constitution  of 
the  jrear  I),  it  showed  no  signs  of  disbanding  and  turning  the 
country  over  to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  king  had  been 
beheaded,  war  had  been  declared  on  all  the  surrounding  nations, 
the  sections  of  Paris  were  dominating  the  Convention  com- 
pletely, and  the  whole  direction  of  the  countr}'  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  by 
the  aid  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  purging  the  land 
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of  suspected  aristocrats.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  twjginntng 
and  the  guillotine  was  clajming  first  its  tens,  then  its  btmdreds 
of  victims. 

The  years  1793  to  1795  are  the  years  of  the  Jacobin  refNiblic 
— and  that  phrase  tells  the  story  of  all  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  The  principles  underiymg  the  Jacobin  progrsm  were 
professedly  the  principles  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  insufferably  dry,  pedantic,  selfish,  and  heartless 
Robespierre.  The  Jacobin  republic  was  oomipolent,  anti- 
CathotiCf  anti-Christian,  leveling,  intolerant,  propagandist 
Rousseau,  referring  the  reader  to  Plato's  Republic,  had  written 
in  his  Emile:  "Good  social  institutions  are  those  which  are  best 
fitted  to  denaturalize  men,  that  is  to  take  away  their  absolute 
existence  and  g'ive  them  a  relative  existence,  to  transport  the 
self  into  the  common  unity.  A  child  on  oprnni^  its  eyes  ought 
to  see  the  fatherland,  and  even  to  the  iiour  t  death,  he  ought 
to  see  nothing"  else."  What  in  Rousseau's  rlicioric  was  a  coun- 
sel of  patriotism,  became  in  the  Jacobin  interpretation  a  divine 
decree  to  be  carried  out  by  the  chosen  chiefs  of  the  nation,  as 
the  decrees  of  Jehovah  were  enforced  against  the  Moabitc  and 
the  Aniaiekite  of  old.  The  Jacobin  credo  was  absolute.  Robes- 
pierre was  its  prophet.  The  state  was  an  indivisible  unity 
— a  democracy  to  be  kept  pure  by  tlie  authorities,  even  if  thou- 
sands had  to  be  sacrificed  to  purge  out  the  poisons  of  aristoc- 
racy and  privilege.  There  could  be  no  corporations,  no  associa- 
tions, no  institutions  except  those  sanctioned  and  cootralkd  by 
the  Jacobin  leaders.  As  the  future  purity  of  the  state  de- 
pended on  the  generation  to  come,  the  child  must  be  safeguarded 
against  any  deviation  from  the  true  civic  training  in  school 
or  home.  The  child  belonged  to  the  state.  Therefore,  the 
father^s  right  was  lost  or  merged  in  the  right  of  the  state. 
Who  could  guarantee,  except  the  Jacobin  authorities,,  that  the 
child  would  not  at  home  receive  training  which  would  make 
him  an  aristocrat?  '  "Let  us  take  the  children  at  the  age  of 
five  years,"  said  Morelly,  "and  bring  them  up  in  a  unifonn 
fashion,  imbued  with  the  true  Jacobin  principles,  at  the  esqwnse 
of  the  state."  The  ideal  was  the  old  Spartan  ideal  of  Lyctngus. 
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Fnmce  was  to  be  turned  ii^  a  training  cainp,  not  for  soldiers 
prifflarily  tmt  for  virtuous  citizens.  Rousseau  had  written  in 
his  Contrai  socuU:  "AH  that  breaks  the  social  unity  is  wortii- 

This  was  interpreted  by  the  arch-priest  of  Jacobinism 
to  mean  that  all  that  differed  Innn  the  Jacobin  uniformity 
was  worthy  of  death.  "We  must  re-create  France,"  cried  Bil- 
laud-Vareraiea— who  himself  needed  re-creation  far  more  than 
the  Nicodemus  of  the  gospels.  And  the  unspeakable  Carrier, 
the  infamous  executioner  of  Nantes,  gave  expression  to  the  Jaco- 
biii  theory  in  its  most  brutal  and  logical  completeness:  "We 
will  1  inke  a  cemetery  a£  France  rather  than  not  regenerate  it 
alter  our  own  way." 

This  Jacobin  program,  in  other  words,  was  nothing  less  than 
the  despotism  of  an  irrf-s|i  [i>ible  clique  of  men — made  the  more 
desperate  and  reckless  In-  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  tenure 
of  tiicir  power — replacing  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch,  which  was 
tauit  aral  merciful  beside  it- 
It  is  not  ditTicult  to  imagine  what  chance  there  was  for  a 
public-school  system  under  such  a  regime.  The  Convention 
abotisfacd  the  miiversity  and  all  die  colleges,  literary  societies, 
sdentiiic  academics,  libraries,  museums,  geographical  societies, 
even  botanical  gardens,  for  fear  of  the  existence  of  some  center 
of  aristocratic  corruption  beyond  its  control  When  Bouquier 
proposed  to  allow  the  opening  of  free  schools  {(cotes  itbres), 
he  was  met  by  the  warning  that  a  corporation  of  teachers  would 
prove  dangerous  to  the  republic:  "a  new  priesthood  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  old."  The  only  plan  of  education  that  the 
Convention  would  consider  was  the  Spartan  plan  of  strict  state 
r^me;  to  take  the  children  from  the  ages  of  five  to  twelve, 
and  bring  them  up  in  common — food,  clothes,  amusements, 
lessons,  speech,  shoes  and  stockings,  even,  all  alike.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  (May  30,  1793)  it  was  ordered  that  there 
should  be  a  primary  school  in  each  town  of  400  to  1,500  inhabit- 
ants, where  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  things  neces- 
sary for  their  duty  as  citizens  (meaning,  of  course,  as  Jacobins), 
and  that  the  teachers  should  be  required  to  give  public  confer- 
ences before  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  at  least 
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once  a  week.  So  the  Jacobin  Khools  were  to  be  at  the  same 
time  cAiters  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine — a  sort  o£ 
university  extension  program  for  the  spread  of  pure  civics. 
Furthenmre,  a  progressive  tax  was  to  be  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  education*  making  the  rich  pay  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Jacobin  repubhc  in  the  summer  of 
1795  and  the  inauguration  of  the  government  of  the  Directory 
under  the  new  Constitution  of  the  year  III  deHvered  the  state 
from  the  Spartan  form  of  Jacobin  education  But  much  of 
the  influence  of  the  Convention's  spirit  remanied  in  the  plans 
for  the  school  system — and  the  tremendous  centralization  still 
observable  in  French  education  is  due  rather  to  the  Conven- 
tion than  to  Napoleon.  He  changed  the  object  of  that  cen- 
tralizaiion  somewhat,  but  kept  and  sanctioned  by  his  great 
authority  the  principle  of  it. 

The  year  1795  saw  the  creation  of  the  first  public  schools — 
delayed  six  years  by  the  political  and  military  exigencies  of 
the  Revolution^  the  rapid  succession  of  the  three  revolutionary 
assemblies,  and  the  cruel  domination  of  the  Jacobins.  These 
schools  were  called  the  "Scales  cmtraUs"  They  were  true 
natkmal  schools,  supported  by  the  state,  destined  to  replace  the 
coUiffes  of  the  old  regime,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  Ae 
Revolution.  They  were  a  great  advance  on  the  old  cctUges, 
in  that  they  embodied  the  sdentifie  learning  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  which  the  cotUggs,  under  full  religious 
control,  had  rejected.  In  the  new  Scaks  cenirales  were  taught 
chemistry  and  physics,  history  and  literature,  drawing  and 
music.  A  sort  of  civic  ethics  was  taught  under  the  head  of 
hist(  r\  nnd  legislation,  but  philosophical  ethics  found  no  plac^ 

The  ecoles  centrales  were  short  lived,  like  every  institution 
of  I'rance  in  the  stormy  score  of  years  between  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI  and  the  Battle  of  AN'aterloo.  But  the  influence 
exerted  by  ^he^e  schools  was  great  They  were  in  som^  respects 
a  pattern  to  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  early  Third 
Republic  for  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  primary 
education  in  France.    They  were  the  bridge  between  the  old 
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colUges  abolished  by  the  Convention  and  the  new  lycies  erected 
by  Napoleon.  In  fact,  their  existence  for  a  few  years  probably 
made  Napdeoo's  system  of  lycees  possible;  for  in  spite  of  the 
great  general's  contempt  for  the  revolutionary  pnndples  of 
education — ^the  stiff  political  metaphysics  of  Jacobinism,  its 
impractical  concern  with  Sparta  and  Rome.  Lycurgiis  and 
Brutus,  the  cult  of  Roiisscnn.  and  the  arid  rhetoric  of  Robes- 
pierre— he  had  to  go  to  the  ccoles  centrales  to  get  the  teachers 
for  his  lycees.    He  used  the  tools  which  he  scorned. 

It  was  in  November,  1799,  that  Napoleon  overthrew  the 
Republic  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire,  and  made  himself 
despot  under  the  soothing  title  of  First  Consul.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  event  which  he  ordered  tauglit  in  his  schools  later 
was  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire  the  French  ship  of  state, 
long  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  revolution,  entered  the  port  of 
safety.  He  certainly  did  bring  quiet  and  order — the  quiet  of 
wills  crushed,  the  order  of  a  despotic  hand.  In  the  breathing 
spaces  between  his  marvdous  campaigns  of  victocy,  he  returned 
to  his  capital  and  attended  to  the  dvil  oiganisation  of  his 
empire.  The  system  of  education  was  one  of  his,  first  concems, 
for  he  was  wise  enough,  like  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  to  know' 
that  the  mcukation  of  his  despotic  prognun  in  the  minds  of  the 
glowing  generation  was  the  only  hope  of  its  continuance.  He 
instituted  the  lydts  in  i8oa,  using  a  suggestion  of  Roland, 
made  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  instruction,  that  a  system  be  devised  which 
should  standardize  education  throughout  France,  bringing  the 
provincial  schools  up  to  those  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  state- 
governed  lycies  did  that.  After  his  coronation  as  emperor. 
Napoleon  grew  bolder  in  his  handling  of  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  and  began  more  openly  to  use  them  as  engines  for 
the  support  of  his  own  despotic  power.  He  said  to  his  Council 
of  Slate  in  March,  1806:  "In  establishing  a  teaching  lK>dv  in 
I'Vance  my  chief  aim  is  to  furnish  a  means  of  directing  political 
and  moral  opinion."  What  that  direction  meant  we  may  learn 
from  the  catechism  which  Napoleon  had  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  lycees: 
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Q. :  To  whom  do  we  owe  obedience  and  honor? 

A. :  Wc  owe  obedience  and  honor  to  all  in  authority  over  us,  but  espe- 
cialljr  to  cor  tngnst  Emperor  Napoleon*  whom  God  raited  up  to  deliver 
oar  atate  from  amudij  and  reilore  tlie  Mir  rd^^on. 

In  1808  Napoleon  established  the  University,  and  decreed 
that  puhlic  instruction  throughout  I'Yance  should  be  conlined 
exclusively  to  the  University.  This  instituuun  then  became  at 
once  the  monopoUst  of  education  in  the  state.  It  regulated  all 
public  education  as  it  does  today  from  a  central  authority.  It 
placed  the  dispensing  of  education  on  the  satne  basis  exactly 
as  the  sale  of  salt  or  tobaoca  It  made  education  a  govemment 
rigU»  To  femove  oppositioii  to  the  imperialistic  program  of 
bis  university.  Napoleon  seriously  curtailed  the  icoles  lilfres 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Directory. 
The  National  Institute,  established  in  1795,  was  shorn  of  its 
chief  section  (that  of  political  and  mocal  science)  because  the 
great  men  who  directed  it  (Voh>ey»  Cabonis,  Garat,  Lalcanal) 
were  opposed  to  Napoleon's  absolutism  and  to  the  re-estaUiah- 
ment  of  die  Cathdic  church  in  France  by  the  Concordat  of  1801. 
The  icoles  libres  were  treated  as  poachers  on  the  domain  of  the 
lycies.  Little  by  little  they  were  harried  out  of  existence.  Their 
course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  the  lower  grades;  they 
were  forbidden  to  teach  any  subjects  taught  by  a  lycee  in  a  town 
where  a  lyc4e  existed;  their  instructors  were  subjected  to  severe 
inspection ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  pupils  in  a  iyc4^  town 
until  after  the  lycie  was  filled. 

The  instruction  enjoined  by  Napoleon  through  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  University  can  easily  be  imagined.  He  would 
not  have  authors  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montcsfjuieu,  or  Tacitus 
read,  on  nccount  of  tlieir  free  criticism  of  iuUts  Bossuet 
was  his  model  and  all  those  who.  in  his  lanf^iKit^c,  "  entered  with 
submission  into  the  established  order  of  their  time."  In  Taine's 
line  words,  he  made  his  teachers  "the  literary  coadjutors  of 
public  authority."  We  have  interesting  accounts  by  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  their 
school  days  in  Napoleon's  lycct^s.  .Mjrcd  de  Vigny  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  tell  how  the  Emperor's  bulletins  of  victory  were  read 
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in  the  dassrooois,  and  cries  of  Fttv  tBmpirmrt  internipted 
the  lessoiu  in  Vligil  and  Plato;  how  the  geography  lesaoos  were 
the  fevcriah  tracing  of  tfie  great  Napoleon's  marches  against 
the  Anstnans  aixd  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians;  how  the 
subjects  dealt  out  for  essays  and  dedamations  were  the  victories 
of  Bonaparte;  how  the  thirst  for  fiherty  was  stilled  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  silver  medato  and  colored  ribbons;  bow  after 
Ansterlitz  the  schools  were  converted  into  drill-rooms  for  the 
anny,  and  conscripts  were  taken  from  the  benches  to  he  led 
across  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Finally,  Napoleon  undid  the  chief  educational  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  restoring'  the  authority  nf  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  his  university,  a  favor  which  even  the  agent 
of  tlie  Pope  at  tlie  time  the  negotiation  of  the  Concordat 
had  not  dared  to  ask.  By  a  decree  of  March  30,  1808,  Napoleon 
abolished  tlie  lay  character  of  education:  "The  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  imperial  University  shall  be  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  religion."  Free  thought  was  rigorously  proscribed, 
and  the  bishops  were  given  the  rij^ht  of  inspecting  the  teach- 
ing m  the  lycees.  On  leaving  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
after  the  Te  Deum  in  celebration  of  the  Concordat,  it  is  reported 
that  Napolecm  remarked  to  one  of  his  officers :  "Is  it  not  as  if  the 
old  order  were  revived  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  officer,  "except 
for  the  million  of  men  who  died  for  you,  fighting  to  aboliab  it" 
Napoleon  little  realized  the  strength  of  the  old  curder.  He 
thought  he  could  use  the  forms  of  papal  and  imperial  Rome 
without  reviving  their  spirit  or  oonceming  himself  with  their 
historic  content  He  had  hhnself  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and 
the  Pope's  anathema  started  him  on  the  road  to  St  Helena. 
He  put  bis  university  into  the  hands  of  the  deigy,  and  they 
stripped  it  of  all  the  scientific  gains  of  a  half  a  century. 

With  Napoleon's  legislation  of  1808,  creating  the  monopo- 
listic university  and  subjecting  all  instruction  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  restored  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  system  of  public 
education  in  France  was  fixed  for  a  half  a  century,  and  the  two 
problems  were  set  which  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  edu- 
cational reformers  in  France:  namely,  the  centralization  of 
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education  in  the  state,  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 

schools. 

Under  the  restored  Bourbons  the  scope  and  piirixMe  of  the 

University  was  little  changed.  The  legitimate  monarchy  and 
the  church  were  substituted  for  the  Napoleonic  empire  and  the 
church;  the  Charter  for  Bonaparte's  catechism.  But  the  Uni- 
versity was  still  the  seminary  of  state. 

Of  public  primary  education  we  tan  scarcely  speak  at  all 
before  the  ministry  of  Guizot  in  Louis  Plulippe's  dav  (1833). 
Till  then  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  clergy,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, associations  and  clubs,  tlie  Communes,  provided  here  and 
there  instruction  for  the  younger  children.  For  education  is 
an  nnpei  ious  need,  and  not  even  the  despotism  of  Robespierre 
and  Napulcon  could  u holly  stifle  the  freedom  of  spirit  which 
the  national  occupation  with  scientific  and  historical  studies 
engenders.  The  whole  history  of  French  education  in  the  cen- 
tury past  is  the  conflict  of  this  spirit  with  the  despotic  and 
ecderiastical  fetters  foiged  upon  the  system  of  instruction  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

To  resume  briefly:  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  public 
education  in  France  was  the  work  of  the  Frnch  Revolution. 
That  movement  in  its  splendid  confident  beginnings  found  men 
rational  betogs,  capable  of  infinite  progress,  if  only  relying  on 
their  inborn  reason.  The  Revolution  boldly  passed  beyond  all 
the  hallowed  bounds  of  the  mediaeval  world,  remaking  authori- 
ties and  removing  divinities.  The  twin  sanctities  of  throne  and 
altar  had  stood  guarding  the  way  to  the  boundless  ocean,  like 
the  twin  pillars  of  Hercules — a  dread  to  the  mariner;  but  the 
bold  spirits  of  the  Revolution  pushed  beyond,  into  the  open. 
Political  storms  overtook  the  ship  of  state:  and  Napoleon 
"brought  it  back  to  port"  and  anchored  it.  in  disgraceful  servi- 
tude, by  the  coup  d'iiat  of  Brumaire.  But  the  vision  of  a  free 
state  in  which  every  child  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  of  his  talents  through  education,  in  which  every 
man  should  be  at  liberty  to  form  and  express  his  religious  and 
political  opinions  without  fear  of  persecution,  in  which  the 
idea  of  human  brotherhood  should  liarmonize  all  differences  of 
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creed 'and  divergences  of  polity,  lived  on,  and  has  inspired  a 
great  company  of  educators  and  statesmen  to  labor  unceasingly 
for  over  a  century  to  realize  the  ideals  first  announced  by  the 
great  renovators  of  1789. 

For  the  foundation  of  tlie  public  schoda  in  Fzanoe  the  reader  may  consult 
the  foDowiog  wvlw:  F.  E.  Fstrington,  F^muk  SteeHiarySdiools  (New  York, 
i9iQ),diaiM.i-iv;  Th.  DavidioB,  Rn$neam  mi  afaraliwr  Aeeorimg  to  N4km 
{XnxAsm,  1898);  FcnUnand  Buisson,  Dkiionnoire  de  pidagogie,  articles  "Con- 
vention Nationale"  (GuHIaunic),  "Lyc6cs  et  Colleges"  (Stecg);  C  Tlippeait, 
L'insiructum  pubiique  en  Prance  pendant  la  Ktcolution,  including  the  speeches 
andrqMirta  of  Mirabeau,  Omdorcet,  Romme,  l««k«nal,  kdA  others  (Paris,  1881} ; 
AUain, mmn$etMni$ta RMtiUm^ (Purls,  1891);  H.  WoUF, "Lea doctrines 
de  I'Mucation  rfvolutionnaire,"  in  L'anme  sociale  de  la  Rtvduiion  frm^d$$ 
(Paris,  1904);  Th.  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the  Educniional  Sv.^fcm  of  the  Jesuits 
(London,  ;  A.  F.  Thery ,  II istoire  de  Pi^tcation  en  France  deptiis  k  V*  Steele 
jusqu'd  nos  jours  (Paris,  1861). 
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FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY 
The  Vmreaity  id  M  irtijpn 


The  Sixteenth  Michigan  Classical  Conference  ua5  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  March  30  and  31  and  April  i, 
1910,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Scfaoofanaita:*'  Qab.   The  program  foOowi,  wiA  tefereoces 

tne  pBoe  ot  poHicBiiaa  ot  tne  ps^peii^  ine  puiciiioo  ot 
wfiicfa  has  beeo  arranged. 

PKOGRAM 

Wtimttdtty  Afiamom,  Mmdk  JD 

FimUiHQfiem:  l^iwiw  CaOMi  A.WtoliMi^EihaMM»C>iifgr 

I.  The  Dttari  Cdtok»  cf  AknadriMi  Oofaw,  Eeceatly  l»lwwBl»i  to  the 
IMicniijoflficMptf 

Feakcxs  W.  Ktlstt,  Univenity  of  ^^'fc^ 
The  D^ttari  Coilection  of  Alerandrian  Coins  was  iTcrivcfi  by  the  Univtrsity  of 
Ififirtliui  in  Noveaber,  1909.  The  donor  is  Mr.  Giumiiio  DatUri,  s  vctt-ksoini 
CBlectw  «f  ohfeeti  <i  art  Md  —tiqaiiy  is  Etarpti       iwauqr        kH  ban  a 

coiUribntor  to  Frendi  and  Italian  nunusauOk  Jowmahi.   Mr.  Dattari  oiiawd  ^ 

coTltction  to  Mr.  OiArle*  L.  Freer,  desiring  that  it  become  useful  as  part  of  an  art 
coUcction;  Mr.  Freer,  whoae  coUectkim  liave  been  <levek)ped  ak»ag  otiier  iinea, 

The  collection  contains  examples  of  coinage,  chiefly  Eg^^jljan,  from  Jusl  before 
tb«  &»iii»ding  of  Alexandria  to  the  middle  of  the  fourtli  century  aj>.  Subject  to  a  few 
duuiCi  ol  daawfinitioa  wfckk  may  be  seqaind  fay  a  man  drtailed  ttudy  tl^n  it  liaa 


jFct  ban  poHftIa  to      (a     coiMi^  Aa  CDflaction  Mi^y  ba  MaaaM^Md  aa  folawas 

A.  omt  ot  SBKir  n  or  wabbwi  «■»  aiaaraaawt  imk  on«i 

n^pn   a 

  «9 

  tt 

B*  Kiwupcm  09  'uu  fiouMiia 

Ptolemy  I,  Soter   2 

Ptolemy  II,  PhiladfJfd>u»   19 

Ptolemy  m,  Euergelet   it 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator   11 

Ptokany  V,  £{Mphanes   4 

Tha  Later  FlahiBka   jS 

  W 

■  flNtnlad  aAb  lha  alMMpltoB. 
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Augustus  to  Nerva  (98  a.d.)   130 

Trajan  to  Conunodus  (192  a.o.)  31s 

Septimus  Soverw  to  the  iffoan  of  OiocktiHt  (fgd 

A.D.)  537 

IModetian  to  Lidnius  n  907 

Gboftantine  the  Great,  with  coins  of  the  Empfcsi 
Fausta  and  coins  having  representations  of  Coa- 

stantinopie  and  Rome.   633 

Crispus  to  Const&ntiua  Gall  us  (354  a.d.)  660   3,17  a 

Total  number  of  coins  in  the  collection   5>279 


The  material  of  the  coin<  is  silver,  billon  (silver  alloyed  with  base  metal),  and 
bnMize.  The  inscriptions  are  ia  Greek  10  Lde  reform  of  Diocletian;  in  his  reign  and 
sflenmid  lAtfai  flppctn*  Tbc  obvciw  of  Cho  ooliis  itiuck  uwief  the  Kiwiiwi  Empin 

has  ordinarily  a  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  emperors 
who  never  visited  Egypt,  could  banUy  be  expected  to  be  so  well  executed  as  pat- 
traits  upon  cdns  minted  in  Rome,  triune  the  face  of  the  Emperor  could  be  seen  by 
the  dwilgnwi  Hie  awnage,  neverthehw,  b  surpriahrty  high.  On  the  ravme  b  m 
great  variety*  of  t>'pes,  of  which  many  are  of  interf-^t  a=  rjrti?tic  compositioir^.  others 
on  account  of  their  historical  significance ;  of  special  importance  are  the  types  in  which 
tte  dtvllllUae  of  Eg^-pt  are  represoitod. 

Mr.  Dattari  sent  with  the  collection  a  set  of  lib  aimifanatic  |nililleKCioa%  Indud- 
ing  his  MoneU  Imperial;  Crruhe:  Numi  Ant^?.  Alerandrini,  a  sumptuous  qtiarto 
▼ohime  oi  484  pages,  accompanied  by  an  atlas  oi  37  heliotype  plates  of  fine  workman- 
lUp)  sod  pmentfais  n  deecri^iioii  of  6,5^  coiiMii 

3.  Hie  Influence  of  Virgil  upon  the  I'octs  ol  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Miss  Ida  C.  Snell,  Charlotte  Hi|^  School 

3.  Proiessor  J.  J.  £8chenbui]K's  Lecture  Notes  on  Oassical  Literature  and 
Aldweology 

FMiBBaR  Wiimir  Wabbbubn  FtOBn,  Univcnity  of  Mkliigtti 

TTie  Eidwabuig  uMBiiacripta  ooosbt  of  bound  n>lumee  of  doedy  and  diitfa^ 

written  notes  intcrlcivrH  vHth  thr  prir.'cd  pages  of  the  well-known  handbooks  of 
Professor  Johann  Joachim  Esdienburg,  Professor  der  Philosophie  und  schdnen  Wi»- 
■wwchaften  am  CoIIe^  GueBao  su  Bnmosdiwcig.  Among  odier  notes  and  origi- 
nal editions  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Emma  Schumann  of  Chicago  and  Hon.  Arnold 
Eschenburg,  of  San^i  Barbara,  Cal.,  direct  H'-'^rrrtdants  of  Professor  E&chcnburg, 
there  are  four  volumes  entitled  Thtorie  und  LUcralur  der  schdnen  Wusemckaften, 
«M  vataM  «B  jlfieliib|l»  dv*  ZAMfir  ^ 

In  1 796  Professor  Eschenburg  started  to  revise  his  lectures  and  handbooks. 
Eatries  aie  aaade  boaB  1796-1806.  Thqr  bdude  an  oahanitiTe  MbUofnqilqr  of 
original  editions,  books,  and  articles.  E<lition,  paragraph,  and  page  arc  carefully 
noted.  Thb  bibliography  is  of  great  value  to  the  scholar  working  in  the  period.  The 
notes  ahow  that  Earhtmburg  was  a  diligent  scholar,  and  an  appreciative  thinker,  and 
that  he  realiaed  Aa  i^ortanoe  of  the  work  of  the  epoch-naddng  tBaatcaof  Iris  day. 
Ihqr  indicaie,  flontniy  to  the  picvakiit  opinion,  that  he  liia  a  canfol  etudent  of 
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Kmt  sad  ft  foOoirar  of  Beider.  He  mc^IwI  the  bcw^HvUcni  olpoctiy,  ouncly)  tin 

lyric,  the  didactic,  and  the  historical  or  pragmatic.   The  interpretative  notes  entered 

under  each  paragraph  show  a  consistent  appliration  of  ihis  dI^^s^on.  From  tbeie 
notes  we  now  know  that  Esclieaburg  was  a.n  advocale  oi  the  new  education. 

4.  Thicc  Factors  in  Vitalizing  the  Study  of  the  Classics 

Miss  Cl/VRA  Janet  Allison.  Hastings  High  Sdtiool 

1  uliU.-hcii  in  the  Classical  Journal  VT,  167-174. 

5.  Discussion  of  Miss  Allison's  Paper 

IbBS  Amy  S.LANB,  East  SMeHI^Sdiool,  Saginaw 

6.  Some  Aspects  of  Ethiopic  Magic* 

Db.  WnuMM  H.  WouEix,  Univenity  of  llidiisuL 
Tobepnblisbcd. 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  jo 

Presiding  Officer:  Prottssor  Walter  Den^jisov,  University  of  Mirh-f^nir 

7.  Lecture  before  the  Classical  Coufereoce  and  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  University  of  Michigan :  A  Joum^  in  Roman  Africa' 

ftMBBSBOt  Bngaioif  L.  D'Oooa,  Mifhipm  State  Nonml  CollBge 

Session  of  the  Classical  Coofaeiioe  ivith  llie  "UMkigmn  Sdioolmaster's  Cliib, 

in  Universit  >  llall. 

Presiding  (Jijicer:  President  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Olivet  College 
SY]iii>osiUM:  The  Classics  and  the  New  Education^ 

•  niiiifntf^  tdth  the  stsvDopdcoo. 

'  Tn  arr..rdance  with  '^■u:g<estioD  made  some  months  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Clauica 
Wtekiy,  and  reinforced  01  iatc  by  requests  from  muay  quarters,  it  has  been  decided  to  publish 
in  a  volume  the  papers  which  have  been  given  at  the  Michigan  Classical  Conference  in  recent 
ytxT$  on  the  value  of  humanistic  studies.  The  volume  will  be  entitled  Latm  and  Greek  in 
A  OUT  KM  n  EducMion.  It  will  contain  brief  introductory  chapters  and  the  Symposia,  which 
have  been  published,  as  they  appeared,  in  the  Sdml  Xttiew  or  the  Educaticnal  Review,  aad 
also  .-us  Bulletins  of  the  Unhrmlly  oi  Michtgui;  tlklM»  and  the  naiMa  of  tiw  oontribaliofl. 
are  as  follows ; 

SV^r?0?TUM  I 

"The  Value  of  Humanistic,  Particularly  Classical.  Studies  ai  a  Prcpantion  for  the  Study 
of  Mctiidne":  Dean  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de  Nancrcde,  Dean  Wilbert  B. 


SYMPOSIUM  n 

"The  Value  of  Him):ini;>tio  Studies  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Fjninrwring": 
Profe^r^ir  Ik-rbert  C.  SadkT,  Profesaor  GlldlMI  8.  WUKhB^  FkotaMT  OoUie  W. FtttMMHI, 

Amciate  Dean  Jowph  B.  Davis. 

SYMPOSIUM  III 

"The  Value  of  Latin  and  Oreelc  as  a  i*reparation  for  the  Study  of  Law":  Mr.  Memtt 
Stur  aad  Mr.  Igmdan  Enrn^  «i  Uw  CUavi  Bv;  Deu  (now  rttMmlO  H.  B.Bntdlni« 
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8.  Hk  CiMiics  in  EmraiMta  Edncstkni 

PsofESSOft  Edwakd  K.  Rand,  Harvard  University 

Published  in  the  School  Review,  XVm  (iQto),  44X-59i  alao  Unmnity  BidMn 

(University  of  Michigan),  XI,  No.  17,  3-21. 

9.  Hie  Classics  and  the  Elective  System 

PRORSSOK  RoBKKi  M.  Wenley,  tTniversity  of  Michigan 
School  Review,  XVIIi,  513^*9;  UnivasUy  Eulidin,  XI,  No.  17,  22-38. 

10.  Xli©  Case  for  the  Classics 

Profes5>i  'h  i  aui.  Shorey,  University  of  Chic^o 
School  Reviem,  XVill,  585-617;  UmversUy  3ulktia,  XI,  No.  17,  3&-70. 

Fmmngdtgk^i  FKomscHt  Paoi  Saom,  Univcnily  of  Quoigo 

11.  Aftou&TransktfamoltiieilcMeltfaiuliniatltHutoToadiUBof 

Art  of  Translation 

Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Eastern  High  Sl  I  ooI,  Detroit 

This  paper  was  suggested  by  a  recent  reading  ol  a  i-  rench  transUtionoi  tlic  Acnetd, 
nude  under  the  dfacctkm  of  M.  Niaud,  Prafawur  d'Aoqveooe  latln»  tax  CalOkgt  do 

Mr.ilMlowF.DavodcMr.iliiitim  £.  SptUiag,  ind  Uoo.  Uvi  L.Bariwar«gf  tbeDctmit 
Bar. 

SYMPOSIUM  IV 

"The  Valiie  o<  Hnmmiiric  Studiei  u  a  PRparatioa  ior  tlie  Stwiy  ol  Theology": 
MdMit  WOim  Dmvfas  Mackcnrfe,  Sev.  A.  J.  Nbdk,  Mtmat  Ftmda  W.Kebey,  and 
fpoUMt  Jtmes  B.  AnidL 

SYMPOSIUM  V 

TteVebe  ol  HbBnuiistfe  Stodiet  u  a  IVidotag  far  Mco  ef  ASiin^:  ttaBoa.  Jmi 

Biyoe,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  and  Mr.  WiHiam  Sloanc  (letters);  Hon.  JqIhI  W. FortST, Mr. ChideS 

R.  Willtaau,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  WUe>-,  und  Hun.  James  Brown  Scott. 

SVMi'ObiUM  VI 

"The  Claaaics  and  the  New  Educatkm":  Profcuor  Edward  K.  Rand,  Profeaaor  Hobcct 
If.  WcDlor.  md  PupfcHor  Fnd  SkatV' 

SYMPOSIUM  Vn.  AmmBX 

"The  Doctrine  of  Formal  DiaripKne  in  thf  Li;;ht  of  Contcmporarj'  Psv  choloRj-"-  Profc«ir 
James  K.  Angell,  UBiverstty  of  Chicago;  Profc^i  W.  B.  I'ilkbujy,  Universily  oi  Midiigan. 
■ad  PkofcMV  Charles  H.  Judd,  Uoivcnilsr  ol  Chicago. 

The  volume  will  flontain  about  40B  ptgit,  «ad      be  pnbHdied  bgr  dw  MaciwiPan  Coc  in 

M.irch,  tgu. 

I'he  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  classics  makes  tt  poidble  for  members  of  the  American 

Philiilogical  Association  und  t!ir  rin^siial  Assotiations  to  provide  thcm-j  lvr-e.  with  copies  lA 
lie  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  al  .t  ;c.iu(*d  price  (Ihc  same  price  at  which  li.  wiil  be  supp'Ued  to 
■embers  ol  the  Michigan  Schoobnasters'  Club),  provided  the  rsnlltance  is  received  before 
IWiblication;  after  pu'  Ii.atii  n  the  price  will  be  $1  50  T'le  volume  will  be  ^r.pplirrl  to  tho?<* 
dastnng  it  who  arc  aot  mcoibers  oi  the  aaiodations  named,  and  to  libranci.  at  a  spcaal 

advance  price  of  cMiltfK  9itfM,  pn«U«d  dw  senftlaBtt  i»  iMeived  tqr  Mr.  Jocclini 
bcfon  Matdi  15, 1911. 
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France  (date,  1850;  pubb'shed  by  J.  J.  Dobrocbet,  Le  CiwftlMr  ft  Co^,  Mid  lold  bj 
Gamier  Frires,  215  Palais  National). 

M.  Mifetnl*!  vie«r  of  tbe  development  of  Vbj^'s  style  tliMMre  light  upon  Ui 
method.  Speaking  of  the  Georgics,  he  says,  "On  the  art  side,  the  almost  impossible 
task  confronted  Virgil  of  arlaptir^^  the  langiiage  of  verse  to  didactic  predaion,  without 
iqjiuingi  obacuxiog  or  destro>'ing  it."  Vii]gil  thought  of  the  Ameid  while  polishing 
bit  (koTfies,  in  wUdi  an  endtted  here  and  then  gleama  of  the  Epic  The  tweet, 
sad  feeling  of  the  Eclogues,  in  which  the  fatherland  appears  as  prost^at<^d  by  the 
factions  and  upraised  again  by  Augiistus,  continues  and  grows  in  grandeur  in  the 
Georgics.  In  the  Aateid  it  takes  on  the  mighty  deveioproent  of  a  national  epic 

<*VifBa  had  fived  throm^  the  ktfcer  tine  of  tiw  dvfl  wars;  he  had  seen  the 
Roman  world  abnost  sink  in  ruin,  and  civilization  itself  in  danger  of  perishing.  Augus- 
tus relieved,  restored  all,  with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand.  The  founder  of  a  new  empire, 
a  pomrfld  end  capable  man,  who,  with  tiie  fome  of  the  ancient  npabHc  itHimWiiiwi^! 
everytUig  great  that  it  had  accomplished,  but  who  applied  himself  gently  to  destxoy 
the  last  remains  of  the  factional  spirit  in  order  to  re\*i\  -  in  their  hcarm  the  Roman 
qnrit — was  he,  even  as  he  actually  lived,  below  the  proportions  of  an  epic  hero  f  And 
for  Wgil,  was  it  not  to  pbn  Ue  Iniginatkni  in  aoooid  wMi  hie  political  good  eeon 
•ad  hie  higher  reason,  to  idealise  in  the  Trojan  hero  the  fine  traits  of  the  character 
and  career  of  Augustus?  Besides,  flattery  that  extends  itself  to  an  entire  nation  is 
no  longer  flattery.  The  name  of  Augustus  under  that  of  Aeneas  naturally  opened 
the  magnllieeDt  faietoiy  of  the  pee|)l»4iog,  <rf  tlie  peofde'e  doetiny,  ite  gfcet  t^ 
its  grand  ancestors.  Thus,  Virgil  was  prepared  for  the  Aeneid  by  labors  not  nudler 
than  for  the  Gcorgies,  and  his  genius  was  now  entirely  ripe  for  the  Epic." 

There  are  three  feasible  methods  of  rendering  an  ancient  poem  into  English. 
The  obvioaljr  pofidar  my  to  do  w  le  to  nako  ob  &i^eh  poen  with  tibe  metfrlel, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  ancient  poem.  Pope  and  Hn-den  have  done  this,  and  doubt- 
less scune  people  are  able  to  read  the  poeoas  thus  produced.  Another  method  is  to 
tnrwllitfi,  with  what  Hteralness  may  be  thought  permitsible,  into  prose  that  U  pni'* 
poeely  given  an  antique  tone.  Leaf,  Lang,  Myers,  Butcher,  Palmer,  and  others  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  makings  books  thus,  and  they  are  read,  v,ith  more  or  len 
disai^xuntment  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  ot  these  methods 
givn  ue  tiie  chann  of  the  original,  although  it  makes  possible  a  literary  exodkace  hi 
tllO  'ffiiiJtff''  work  so  fashioned.  What  is  superlatively  great  in  the  original  invariably 
escapes.  The  misguided  enthuaast  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  will  find  here 
a  substitute  for  what  others  obtain  thxoii^  toilsome  linguistic  acquisition,  ^ds  him- 
estf  tmder  a  cold  ihowev* 

The  third  method  is,  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  force  of 
the  wording  of  the  poem,  to  give  its  meaning  in  clear,  idiomatic  English.  In  this 
method  there  is  no  straining  to  produce  necessarily  poetic,  as  distinct  from  prose, 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  tUe  method  ahhon  the  alightcat  violenoe  to  pure  Eng- 
lish idiom.  Tt  gives,  as  it  were,  the  black  and  white  reproduction  of  the  great  picture, 
and  serves  simply  to  make  the  reader  eager  to  enjoy  the  original  in  all  its  beauty  of 
oobr  Mid  hannony.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  to  one's  self  or  to  a  teacher  that  tlw 
o^^tael  is  Intdligeatly  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  this  is  the  on^Mndof  rilen 
room  translatton  that  ought  to  be  allowed.  The  Jai|Dn  heard  in  nme  daieraont 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  nader  gave  levenl  idectioni,  in  Ftendi  and  in  English,  iUuettttivc  of  hit 
point  of  view. 
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12.  HeUmic  Patxoaymics 

PBonaBOK  Samdul  Quart  Quvhamt,  Olivet  GoUege 
Iks  ipntkcv  tmcd  to  GfMfc  iiiibw  w  wwdi  a  ]m|0  fnup  of  KinlMi  ijwptt 

1^  Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  in  die  Teaching  of  Lttin 
Dr.  ¥.  O.  Saiss,  Cential  Bigb  School,  Detidt 

14.  Hie  Appeal  of  Greek  Literatme 

Db.  JOHif  G.  WiMTEK,  Univenity  of  Michigan 

X5»  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Gassier:  Some  Practical  Consideiatioiie 
Professor  Camfbeu.  Bommzk,  University  oi  Midugaa 

x6^  KqK>rt  on  Colli  gr  Fntranrf  Requirements  in  Latin 

Professor  \\  ai  t?  k  Dknntson,  University  of  Michigan 
Professor  Deaoisou  laid  bctore  the  CooIerencB  the  Report  of  the  Coounissioa 

joint  action  of  the  Qassical  Associations  of  New  England,  the  Atlantic  States,  tad 
the  Middle  West  and  South.  The  discu^on  of  this  icpoct  will  foim  a  part  of  the 
program  al  the  Classical  Conference  of  iqii. 

Friday  Afternoon,  April  1 

FntiimgQfic«f:  fimmoM.  B.  L.  D'OoaB,MidiifMiSteteNoiiiial 

CoUege 

17.  A  Byza&tioe  Treasure  Recently  Disoovoed  in  Egypt  and  now  in  the 
OnMffrtftn  of  Mtt  dndet  L.  Rmi* 

XBQEfmctt  WAtiBS  DumiOifj  Unfvcni^  of  liicii%Mi 

The  treasure  is  briefly  described  in  ihc  American  Jcmrnal  of  Archnfolo^y,  XIV, 
(1910) ,  79-di .  It  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  wtplainrd  in  a  vohuoe  of  the  Umnnity 
of  Michigan  Studies,  HumamUtU  S«ri4s. 

16.  A  few  Days  in  the  Land  ot  the  Veneti^ 

Mb.  Emex  M.  PiUBt,  Noctiiem  Sttte  Nomil  SdMMi 

19.  The  Patterns  of  the  Roman  Toga,  as  Ilhistxated  by  the  Statues« 
FMmnoK  C.  F.  Hoh^  Alfei^iaiy  Collcgp 
TobepoUlAed. 

Mi  Lectne:  llieBiGKVitioiiiiiiCKle* 

PfeORMn  M.  L.  DX)OOB,  Oniven^f  of  lOdiign 

«Ila«atad  wfllk  the  sMpdMd. 
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A  movemait  for  cdnettiiNHiI  reform  wliicb  has  reocntly  b^n  tnaiigu* 
rated  in  Gemaiqr  mdcr  the  name  Bm»4  fSr  Sdlmlrtfoni^  la  prohaUljr 
4  Mm  Hfom     uttiqae  in  the  vukir  of  tntcrerts  and  meflaberdup  wludi 

AmociATHUi  is  united  in  aim  and  means  to  its  aoooovlishnient.  The 
varioMs  members  of  the  Butid  stand  united  upon  the  platform:  The  school 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  social,  scientific,  and  ethical  culture  of  the 
time  nor  with  the  nature  of  tlie  child.  This  disharmony  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Bumd  to  ovefeamc.  Therein  it  ie  reformetocy. 

Thui  howeveTi  does  not  dutngmh  the  present  refonn  movencnt  from 
its  predecessors.  More  significant  are  the  means  upon  ivhidi  it  rdien 
  First,  it  aims  to  collect  and  present  the  facts  in  retard 

fWnSTMMTMV  ...  .  •• 

trt  fmr  to  the  school  conditions.    In  this  respect  it  falls  in  line 

Outer  v(\ih  investigations  with  which  wc  arf  1  o  unin^  familiar 

in  the  United  States,  fur  example,  studies  of  the  lacis  rcgardiug  elimina- 
tion or  regarding  tlie  rdatint  rtandfng  of  the  same  pnpQe  in  ^  elementary 
school,  the  hig^  ichool,  and  college. 

As  a  beginning  m  a  sdentific  study  of  educatiooal  problems  foor 
oomnuttees  have  been  appointed  for  the  investigation  respectiTelj  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  of  the 
Thi  fmr  training  of  teachers,  of  elementary  instruction  by  means 

Mramwnw^'      of  experimental  schools,  and  of  childhood.    The  chairmen 
of  these  eommittees  are  Frofeseor  Undanf  of  Ibmbofg; 
Scbnlrat  K.  Muthesiiis  of  Weimar.  Herr  Ksrl  Gotse  of  Hambnrg^  and 
Professor  Stem  of  Breslau  (with  die  assistance  of  Professor  Menmann 
of  Leipzig). 

The  Bund  does  not  advocate  any  sing:lc  remedy  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills.    It  is  not  assumed  that  some  one  form 

of  school,  as  the  industrial  or  trade  school,  for  instance, 
Hoan&ne  g^ry^      bring  the  school  into  hanoomr  with  sodal 

nw  PumtM  tomt  one  method,  snch  as  object-tfaching,  wilt 

bring  the  school  into  hannongr  widi  the  nature  of  the  child. 
The  particular  reforms  to  be  carried  out  are  left  to  be  determined  by 
tnvestigatioo. 


'Pbttsehrjfim  imBmiuflk  JfhKhm.  7.  ituftrtm  mat  Uik  in  ftwiti.  UM: 
B.  G.  XmboM-,  igio. 
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The  individual  representatives  of  the  Bund  have,  as  individuals,  it 
is  trae,  KHne  oiiinioo  u  to  the  bearing  of  iSat  expericnoe  alreadEy  aeennm- 
[fTMACTs  fnom  ^  loliition  of  tlic  (irobleiiis  tfaegr  faave  wk 

spff  tT  before  them.  As  illustrations  of  the  problems  in  detail 
Tuefinr  and  of  the  type  of  solution  looked  for  some  quotations 

may  be  made  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  meeting 
held  in  March,  igia  Prolesior  Mcanutnn  of  tiie  tlnlTenitir  of  Leipiig 
nid  m  rcgird  to  tiie  retuHs  of  the  wock  of  the  leraiiderjr  Mbool:  **I1iere 
appears  not  only  to  be  a  serious  loss  of  that  which  was  learned  in  achool* 
but,  wliat  is  still  wofjc.  the  school  appears  to  prive  the  pupil  almost  no 
stimulus  to  furthiT  independent  prosecution  of  thr  ^tu  ly  which  was  begun 
in  the  school  except  as  his  profession  compels  him.  ....  I  have  often  been 
in  a  podtion  as  an  experimental  pigrdiologiet  to  teit  our  students  in  ofliienfa 
tioi^  die  capacHy  for  exact  ana^tieal  seeing,  the  abSily  to  give  an  aeoonnt 

of  what  is  seen  and  heard  It  has  repeatedly  struck  me  that  the  poorest 

and  least  reliable  come  from  among  the  former  Gymnasium  students,  and 
that  in  general  the  German  student  is  inferior  to  the  others  in  reliabiUty 
and  sharpness  of  o1»ervation. ....  When  tnch  disquieting  results  of  school 
work  maj  be  shown  somediing  must  be  wrong. ....  It  is,  on  the  one  band, 
the  far  too  great  amount  of  material  which  is  dealt  with  in  our  schools  which 
causes  the  rapid  fading  out  of  that  which  has  been  learned.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  of  the  reform  undertakings  to  urge  that  tlic  material  taught  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  fundamentals  and  the 
kernel  of  the  present  material  of  histmetion  be  extracted.  Then  this  can 
be  so  tfaoroogfaljr  appropriated  and  digested  by  the  student  diat  h  beoomea 
do'h^d  in  flesh  and  blood  and  becomes  a  secure  and  permanent  element 
of  his  knowledg-e. 

"A  second  cause  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  school  affords  the  student 
too  litde  irtmuhis  to  independent  eootiniianee  of  his  school  work.  The 
sdiool  lessons  must  no  longer  appear  as  sdwol  lessons  but  aa  sdf-eonstltnted 

tasks,  not  as  a  collection  of  demands  imposed  from  without,  bttt  as  knowledge 
and  ability  which  he  attains  in  his  own  interest.  Then  he  wiH  not  forget 
his  school  books  and  break  off  his  school  studies  when  he  leaves  the  school.** 
The  other  child-psychologist  of  the  program.  Professor  Stem  of 
Breslan,  emphasized  among  odier  problems  that  of  differentiating  dnldren  on 
the  basts  of  mental  aUHty  and  adTanoentcnt  "Here  we  have  a  new  type 
ut  procedure,  that  is,  to  JTTOup  the  pupils  psychologically.  We  touch  here 
upon  the  point  at  which  the  need  of  psychological  study  in  the  school 
comes  most  clearly  to  light  ....  First  those  who  are  dearly  below  normal 
must  be  sc|«rated.  To  this  end  have  been  formed  die  HUfskhstgm  whkb 
have  been  found  so  beneficial.  Fordier,  it  is  recognised  that  widnn  the 
normal  range  there  are  large  differences,  which  indeed  the  lanards  or 
rqieaters,  driven  hither  and  tiiither,  must  atone  for  with  an  embittered 
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youtii.  Accordingly  Sckinger,  of  Mannhdm,  created  for  this  group  of 
poorly  endowed  but  normal  children  the  promotion  classes.  Tbey  are  at 
present  in  the  midst  of  lively  discussion  in  which  this  Bmul  must  take  a 
diare.  With  this,  however,  psychological  grouping  is  certainly  not  at  an 
end.  For  tike  those  who  are  below  normal  tfaow  who  arc  above  nofmal 
must  also  have  special  pedagogical  attrition.  They  do  not  come  into  their 
rights  in  the  ordinar)'  school.  They  cannot  dcvclf  i)  fncir  prfft*  ta  the 
full,  and  because  the  work  is  too  easy  for  them  they  cannot  steel  their 
will  and  develop  their  consciousness  of  duty.  Accordingly  the  creation  of 
advaneed  daaiet  or  tdiools  for  fUa  groiQ  ia  doidilkia  odj  «  fficttkm  of 

Some  of  the  eduratioaal  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  the  plqrst- 
cian  may  contribute  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  Weyjfandt,  director  of  the 
Tai  OP  WMtxmu  insane  asylum  at  Hamburg.  After  remarking  that  lying 
«PfM  and  cruelty  are  in  certain  ttases  natural,  he  continues: 

^*>"MM*  "Alao  the  queidoo  how  far  ^  boldneM,  effrontefy, 
and  shamdetmcta  of  ^  one  child  and  fha  dHMmne,  tendency  to 
tears,  moodiness,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  other  remain  in  the  realm 
of  the  normal  or  indicate  a  nervous  bent  may  often  be  deterniir.eci  only 
by  medical  assistance.  Above  all,  the  variations  in  mood,  whether  irregular 
or  wBiffeanog  aa  periodical  diangea  ui  tte  whole  bearing  of  Hie  child, 
muk  here  give  wanting  of  the  need  of  cantioD.  Fnrfhennorc^  Aere  are 
in  tfw  course  of  the  child's  development  pauses  and  then  again  times  of 
more  rapid  advance,  which  are  natural  phenomena;  on  the  other  hand, 
such  phenomena  are  occasionally  the  indication  of  more  serious  psychical 
alterations.  In  short,  there  are  caaes  oiough  where  tiie  pfajaidan  and 
the  pqrdwlogitt  mnak  jom  handa  in  order  to  attain  anydimg  naef  nL" 

Other  addretaea  were  delivered  by  Professor  H.  Cordsen  of  Ham* 
hois  00  the  proffram  of  the  Bund,  by  Director  Wetekamp  of  Berlin  on 
OOMKrnvum  questions  of  admiiii«f ration,  and  bv  JitstiVe  P  Koehne  on 
OF  ne  iHM  juvenile  courts  and  protection.  These  addresses  serve  to 
indicate  aiwnrthing  of  the  nope  of  die  BwHd,  When  10  divene  a  groi^ 
of  edncatora  nnite  upon  a  common  ^ogram  (the  readjtiitment  of  tlie 
school  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  set  and  to  the  child  with  which 
it  deals)  and  employ  a  common  method  (that  of  adenti£c  investigation) 
they  seem  assured  of  substantial  results. 

The  Bmid  aima  to  bring  to  bear  the  facta  and  condnsiona  at  which 

it  arrives  upon  tiie  reform  of  sdiool  conditions  by  pnUishmg  and  di^ 

seminating  them  in  various  wa|«.   For  this  poipoae  it  has 

PuBucATHmof  adopted  a  periodical  as  its  organ,  Dcr  Sacmann  (R.  G. 
amosssnnb  aw  > 

Mamn  Tcubner,  Leipzig).    It  further  aims  to  publish  the  results 

of  its  labor  in  the  form  of  scientihc  treatises,  reports  of  a 
aenu-identific  character.  «amnKW«- 
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TlKMgii  we  io  tlie  United  States  hAm  ao  tiieh  coapfelicniiw  Mseal- 
ihe  lame  union  of  practical  aim  and  adentiiic  method  exists  in 

/iMALoma  difffffnt  isolated  forms.    For  example,  Section  L  of  the 

iM  TMi  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

umaoBnm  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  EducatiMi,  the  Asso- 

datioa  of  GoUcie  Teadwri  of  Edneatkn,  etc;*  are  carfyiiur  fofwafd  iiitti> 

lar  work.   The  undertaking  of  research  by  a  co-operatien  of  associatiooa 

of  colleges  and  high  schools,  or  of  tc".chers'  assocrntion^  with  mrmhers 
of  university  or  normal-school  departments,  the  estabhshmcnt  oi  exprn- 
mental  scbooU,  the  work  of  the  consulting  psychologist  in  a  public-school 
mtem  all  tfiaie  are  &ctora  ia  tibe  neir  type  of  wliMmioiiiil  refonn.  Theie 
are 

beooaw  acquainted  and  co-operale  if  he  ia  to  take  part  In  alivinff  the 

education  of  the  future. 

These  undertakings  would  be  much  more  effective,  however,  ii  th^ 
had  back  of  tiieni  aome  mch  comprehensive  organization  a«  the  German 

Bimd.  Of  tile  existbig  Amcrieaa  ofgaalsatioiia  SecUoo  L 
MiBD  ofOum  mmbles  the  Bund  mort  dosdy  in  aim.  But  it  is  much  too 
,^  -y-^f  narrow  in  its  constituency  to  nnvr  the  gre3te<;t  cfTcc'ivcncsa. 

umrtu  sum       It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tin   time  will  coine  when  all  those 

who  are  interested  m  shaping  education  on  the  basis  of 
a  scientific  stodjr  of  Its  pcoUema  maj  miite  la  an  organiaation  equipped  to 
canr  on  its  paipoaea  moH  effideatlr* 

F.  N.  F. 
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Prkt^k*  9f  BdntaKotk   "By  Fknoaoc  Elirr  Bcuoh.   New  York: 

What  coottitute  principles  of  education?  Each  new  treatise  on  the  subject 
gives  a  new  answrr.  Tn  the  present  vohime  the  term  seems  to  embrace  about 
eveiytiung  in  education,  including  side  excursions  like  that  on  psychotbo^y  in 
chsptaf  x>  It  oovcM  clui|ilMfB  0O  cvolvlloBi  MoloBT  te  (cunl  Md  phyilobiy  ta 
particular,  school  hygiene,  educational  psychoIoKy  (eight  chapters).  logic,  emo- 
tional and  volitional  life,  while  tlw  twenty-eighth  ch^Mcr  disaiiifs  general  disci- 
pline and  educational  values. 

Bvciy  f«ader  of  Dr«  BoUva**  book  will  ot  oooe  ^ve  kirn  cndh  for  a  paiM> 
taking  and  conscientious  piece  of  work.  Wide  readir?  th^re  has  heen,  and  careful 
elaboration.  The  style  is  more  than  usually  pleasing,  and  the  writing  is  not  of 
the  "pedagtiese"  order.  (See  Welland  Hendrick.  Joysom*  HUtory  of  B4iuaiiom,y 
Tke  book  ia  iadeod  better  than  moit  of  iia  kind,  yet  iti  kind  after  aO  ia  not 
tke  best  kind,  and  that  because  of  a  fault  only  too  common. 

Why  are  pedagogical  books  as  a  class  so  tedious  to  read,  so  vague  in  the 
ImprwiloB  ther  make  141011  Ike  atndent*  ao  evaneaecat  la  effect? 

Tkcae  reanha,  in  the  » flewei'a  opiaion,  an  due  to  a  iatal  defael  ki  Ao 

organization  of  their  subject-matter,  and  to  a  consequent  failure  to  distribute 
ftnphst'f  80  that  what  is  really  important  shall  stand  out  in  bold,  clear  lines. 

TUa  la  a  book  of  many  chapters  (twenty'cigbt  in  all),  b«t  the  fiaet  tkat  it 
has  so  many  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  aa  axpoaition  of  a 
single,  coherent  theory  of  education.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  almost 
,  as  many  independent  expositions  of  educational  doctrine  as  there  are  chapters. 

Badi  ia  fai  a  aenae  aa  edoeathiBal  BMaograpk  bat  looae^  rdated  to  iht  others. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  demand  that  our  jmuf  writers  should  exhibit 
the  skill  of  a  James  or  a  Miinsterberg,  but  what  we  most  need  in  educational 
literature  ia  books  that  have  the  simplicity  of  the  Talks  to  Teachers,  or  Psychol- 
ogy md  th*  Ttacktr,  Le,  books  in  whlck  the  Mbject-aiatter  ia  oriaalaed  abottt 
a  few  fvadaaental  conceptions,  where  every  new  chapter  fits  into  the  parte  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  where  the  entire  ev^'t^m  of  fh<inght  can  be  grasped  as  one 
co-ordinated  whole.  It  may  perhaps  be  luainLaiiicd  liiat  the  varioos  chapters  of 
thia  Tolnme  are  reconcilable,  and  that  they  merely  preaeat  the  aaaw  tntA  from 
many  points  of  view.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  the  criticism  is  not  met,  for 
such  n  unity  would  have  to  be  sought,  whereas  it  should  not  need  seeking,  hut 
should  impress  itself  upon  the  student  at  every  stage.  Monographic  treatment  in 
the  du^ten  of  «  book  givea  ao  peropoctive;  it  asakea  cad  thiiv  jnrt  aa  iflB> 
portant  as  everything  else,  and  it  leaves  the  student  confused  and  uncertain  as 
to  what  is  after  all  the  main  issue.  Who  knows  an  influential  book  on  educa- 
tion that  is  not  simple  in  the  aenae  above  indicated?  Think  of  Plato's  Republic, 
QidatiUaa'a  lmiiM«  of  Oratory,  Rooaaeau'a  Smitt,  Conwalaa*  OrUi  Fktiu, 
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Pestalorzi's  Leonard  and  Gcrtru.-!,\  Freezers  Education  as  Dezelopment,  Herbart's 
Outlines  of  Edmcatwnal  Doctrine,  Spencer's  EdiKotion,  Dewey'*  School  and  So- 
ciety (the  riaplest  yet  4«  moit  iaflnaitul  fdwcartfoiwl  book  an 
Amcfieas).  Each  picieata  cdnealioa  from  a  point  of  view  diffmnt  from  all 
the  others,  but  each  hr."  nn  easily  comprehcndrd  scheme  of  thought,  enrh  f-rt- 
phatiie»  tome  things  more  than  others,  and  each  leaves  the  student  with  an  or- 
^iriie<l  ^itaB  of  fhougbt,  easily  grasped,  rMMnbarod,  and  applied.  Hmm  ia 
M  confusion  of  aiind.  no  miaaiag  tlM  main  pelttta,  Imt  cadi  book  ia  ladd  and 
coiivmcing  as  far  as  its  vision  extends.  We  cannot,  indeed,  all  of  us  be  geniaaea, 
but  we  can  at  least  emulate  the  virtues  of  genioa  ia  transparent  and  co-Offdiaatad 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  ofiganisation  mentioned  above,  there  is  little  txi  ooni* 
plain  of  in  this  volume,  and  much  to  praise.  The  faults  arc  those  of  a  class 
of  expositors  now  holding  the  ear  of  the  educational  public;  the  exccUeocca  arc 
tbow  that  belong  to  tba  faithful  taadkcr  and  the  caraful  atadaat. 

Cbmlm  DiGaBMO 

Ctfuau,  Umvaagirr 


Ttuenty  Yean  at  Hull  House.    With  Autobiographical  Notes.     By  Jane 
Adda  MS.   New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.   Pp.  xvii+462.  $2.50. 

Tina  itoiy  of  Miaa  Addama*  nanilold  and  wide-fcacbias  aetivitiaa  in  oon* 
aeetion  with  Hull  House  is  introduced  bgr  an  account  of  bar  early  years,  her 

studies  in  school  and  conere,  and  her  years  of  rr.Ac.vnr  to  ftnd  her  field  of 
work.  It  is  all  told  with  rare  directneao,  and  interspersed  with  philoaophic 
and  btaaonraa  connents.  wbidi  audK  it  net  only  a  penoaal  namtlve  of  deep 
intereat  but  a  atimulating  account  of  the  development  of  many  important 
civic  movements.  The  early  chapters  form  a  human  document  of  singular 
value  for  those  engaged  in  education.  We  have  much  more  biographical  material 
far  Uvea  of  man  Aaa  for  tboae  of  womta.  And  no  ooa^  ao  far  aa  I 
kDOV,  of  the  women  who  have  engaged  in  educational  work  has  told  her  story 
tn  so  frankly  intimate  a  fashion.  Miss  .\ddams  early  resolved  to  "live  with 
the  poor,"  but  it  was  long  before  she  fotmd  the  way  to  do  this.  The  account 
of  her  studies,  and  travels,  and  mental  pcocaaaea  while  sbe  was  making  up 
her  mind  will  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  eager  young  people  and  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts.  While,  however,  the  democratic  convictions  and 
passion  for  justice  seem  to  have  been  present  almost  from  the  beginning,  the 
aMfcoc'a  oonatant  senae  of  bumor  kecpa  die  atory  a  gnuniia  reoeid  of  a 
mnmal,  wholesome  young  person.  The  poise  and  naity,  the  tmion  of  broad 
sympathy  and  sound  intelligence  which  in  later  years  refused  to  find  a  panacea 
for  social  ills  in  any  "ism,"  were  foreshadowed  in  some  eariy  decisions,  but 
Miaa  Addama  refuaca  to  take  banalf  too  aarioaafy»  and  bcnee  we  enjoy 
geiog  along  irith  her.  One  might  easily  find  here  one  reason  for  the  continually 
j?rnw5n(?  success  of  Hull  House.  With  all  the  seriousness  with  which  it  has 
laced  the  almost  overwhelming  odds  of  its  environment,  there  have  been  flexi* 
bOIty  in  methods,  readiacM  to  leeognise  mlatakea  and  try  other  means,  abiUty 
to  see  the  bright  side,  and  as  much  sensitiveness  to  the  humor  as  to  the 
pathos  found  in  all  aorta  of  human  eonditiona.   Indeed,  when  a  teacher  baa 
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tead  betweew  tiie  lines  of  this  book  he  will  perhaps  find  himself  nearer  tfe* 
secret  of  success  in  a!l  work  with  young  peoplf  than  he  has  been  before 

While  the  personal  interest  is  the  chief  one  there  is  also  an  account  of 
the  varione  edneaiieiBal  espefinciits  tfttt  Hid!  Hoom  hee  triedL  end  of  the 
other  wayi  ia  which  its  residents  have  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
npiR'Tihofs.  No  teacher  <»^ekin^  either  knowledt^e  of  city  problems  or  ^jidance 
m  making  his  school  luetul  in  the  largest  way  can  tail  to  tind  suggestions. 


Vocational  Education.    By  Johi^  M.  Goxstte.    New  York:  Araerican 

Book  Co.,  loio.    Pp.  viii+303     With  diagram?. 

The  author's  treatment  of  this  now  poptUar  subject  is  extremely  compre- 
heiMive»  yet  he  says  (p.  au)  that  he  is  "concmied  with  principles  rather 
ttun  with  die  eppHestion  of  principles  to  sfl  detaHs.**  Eleewhuw  he  seys  that 

his  purpose  "is  to  state  prircfples,  demands  and  irrthods  chirfly."  He  has 
sought  to  estabUsh  a  philosophical  basts  for  vocationalizing  the  work  of  the 
pul>lic  schools,  and  be  has  orsaaiasd  hfa  material,  drawn  far  fb»  moat  pait 
fnm  aeoreea  of  imdoabled  fcUaUttl;f»  aMiBt  coDvineii^.  It  ia  of  intercat  to 
note  that  the  conclusions  nt  which  he  arrives  through  his  socTnl  philosophy 
coincide  very  closely  with  the  practices  of  the  vocational  schools  recently  estab- 
lished thnrai^oat  ^  cetmiqr.  This  feet  is  the  laete  signifieaat  when  it  ia 
feeaUed  tfwt  theae  schoob  feacf«i|r  ^  controlled  Xtf  advlaoiy  boards  composed 
of  so-called  "practicnl"  men  reprefenting  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  labor 
interests.  This  fact  gives  promise  of  the  realisation  of  the  high  social  ideals 
•dfaoead      Pkoiaaaep  GWetto. 

Be  liglidy  aaetlbae  the  strength  of  the  movement  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  ft  prnvrinp-  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  rctnrd.ition  and 
elimination  of  pupils,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  and  social  factors 
ia  life.  He  deatff  duMsa  diet  ^  plaee  to  attaeik  die  ptobien  is  in  tte  ete- 
aaentary  schools. 

He  admT>5  the  radical  and  fundamental  changes  in  school  organisation, 
and  especially  the  greater  differentiation  in  education  involved  in  the  move- 
atest  ead  defends  diange  and  differentiation  as  ateaaiary  aeeompaniments  of 
growth  and  evolution. 

He  affirms  that  locnl  conditions  must  determine  very  largely  the  exact 
type  of  school  which  will  best  serve  the  purp<Me  of  an  enlightened  social  policy, 
bvt,  aomeiHut  laoonaiatcnflj.  dealee  the  deaiTaMlliy  of  the  ^^^antaT*  iadnMflal 
school  even  for  the  older  and  more  congested  ladnalrial  comnraaitfes^  ^tpar* 
ently  overlookini?  the  fact  that,  in  a  large,  wmpTex  and  perhaps  conservaliTa 
group,  the  separate  school  may  be  more  economical  and  effective  ratlier  thaa 
less  ao»  ee  he  dederea. 

From  the  author's  frank  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  one  should 
be  prepared  to  find  the  philosophy  more  convincing  than  the  ilhi^trations.  yet 
one  is  surprised  to  see  the  prominence  given  to  such  quotations  as  those  on 


19.  aai.  sfa,  aad  a^j,  for  eiramplf.  aa  iOustcatiTe  of  cfforta  *^  better  oar 
present  schools  by  the  iatrodoction  of  the  vocational  deaieat**    There  ia 
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periiqw  no  better  proof  of  the  trutli  of  tlie  author's  ttfttements  regarding  the 
fMlltf  of  tbe  flwvoatat  nd  Oe  tne  n^iditjr  wMi  wUdi  it  it  advis- 

cbg  than  the  submitting  aa  tvUcnce  of  such  statements  as  these  in  the  light 
of  all  that  has  actually  been  accomplished  during  the  last  three  yean.  It  is 
not  that  he  rejects  such  material  as  is  furnished  by  the  schools  of  Cleveland, 
Cohniiat  (Geofgia).  qiidMHi,  Boitoo.  Bodietter,  and  •  seore  of  othor 
cities,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  esparintiita],  for  he  says  that  "the  whole  fHk 
of  socialization  really  promises  to  be  a  matter  of  cut  and  fit,  of  experimenting 
and  of  selecting  the  fruitful  results,"  that  "the  skilled  teacher  would  be  the 
one  to  malBe  the  adinstment  of  Hie  sabjeet  on  Hm  basis  of  the  criterion  of 
ftttnao  usefulness."  He  fedt  ttnt  "OM  of  the  most  pitiable  features  of  ^» 
present  situation,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  hopeful,  is  to  observe  the  general 
groping  about  of  educators  in  search  of  some  gmde  of  what  is  jtist  the  most 
important  of  oU  odncationol  oontent  to  pot  into  couwea  of  sttrfir.'*  Hit 
chapter  on  "The  Social  End  of  Education"  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  this  guide 
and  to  establish  cn'teria  by  which  rational  selection  majr  be  made.  To  the 
reviewer  this  seems  the  climax  of  the  work. 

WhOo  ■nbaeqttest  cteptcn  teem  felatively  leas  affeetiTe,  tho  book  ia  a 

valuable  and  unique  contribution  to  the  litcratttrc  of  the  subfcct.  It  will  Vk- 
welcomed  by  the  men  actively  engsged  in  the  pioneer  work  of  experimenting 
with  the  new  type  of  schools  or  courses  of  ttudy  because  of  its  scholarly  state- 
ment  of  fundamental  prineipkai  It  will  be  eepedally  eneotnngiiig  to  them  to 

find,  in  the  author's  social  philosophy,  ample  Justification  for  opinions  like  the 
following  which  he  unequivocally  expresses:  "All  the  phases  or  elements  of 
edncftdon  mart  be  organised  ebottt  vecitioa  aa  tile  centittl  thought  and  villi 
«  view  to  a  particular  kind  of  life*  Tlw  cultural  element  mMt  be  oeieeltd  with 
the  TDcation  in  vindi  and  mnet  be  ioaned  on  it" 

Frank  M.  Lsavitt 

Tax  Umvnsiiv  or  Crigmw 


TtMhBoQk  of  Schooi  mtd  Clatt  Mmag§me$a.  Vol  O.  B7  Fkux  Abmoia. 
Neir  York:  MtcitiaiMij  igia   Fj^  xU+aBSL   %tjoo  net 

This  second  volume  of  School  and  Class  Management  deals  with  adminiii- 

tration  and  hypirne  The  fir.it  part  treats  of  organization,  classification,  atten- 
tion and  mierest,  and  the  health  of  the  child;  the  second  part  deals  with  tbe 
edwol  bwildiin;  the  adMiol  pereonnd^  tiie  fttaetion  of  iSktt  sdKMd,  and  the 
school  boards. 

This  volume  is  a  good  example  of  the  kinH  of  hook  needed  by  teacher?, 
principals,  and  members  of  school  boards,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  well- 
sdeeied  material  covering  all  the  important  topiee  of  sehoel  oigenintlon  and 
administration.  The  arrangement  of  topical  headings  with  full  references  to 
original  sources  is  exceptionally  well  done.  The  author  has  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  avoiding  the  danger  of  overemphasis  upon  the  "machinery"  of  &ciiool 
OfgMrisetion  tad  edminjetrntion  at  Oe  enpeoM  of  tho  hunea  side  of  odneotiea. 
The  difBculty  of  giving  a  balanced  treatment  cf  the  very  large  number  of 
toptca  included  in  a  book  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  chapter  on  the  health 
of  ^bm  dbSid,   Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  dietetics^  whereaa  the  subject  of 
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dothing  is  diapoted  of  ia  eleven  liiuMb  CMrdw  in  kM  tiMn  n  inge,  and 

bathing  is  not  even  mentioned.  The  chapters  on  the  function  of  the  school 
and  the  school  boards  contain  much  valuable  material  on  live  topics  in  education. 

Tlie  foactioiM  of  tbe  elementary  school  and  the  need  for  trade  and  indns- 
trial  idMiole  for  ddUiea  wbo  bnve  cenplctod  tke  sixth  year  of  flie  etsnisBtaiy- 
school  currictilttm  are  presented  in  considerable  detail.  Althou^  tlM  bosk 
ia  fairly  free  from  typographical  errors,  there  are  two  on  p.  175. 

GlOBCB  L.  MSYLAX 

CmJOUBUL.  UWtVttSITY 


Spanish  Orammar.  By  Chaiuues  Fuiup  Wagnsb.  Revised  ed.  Ann 
Affaor:  Pitblitiied  fay  tiie  anfhor,  191a  Geoife  W«hr,  Agent  Pp. 
x+ig7.  11^5. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  that  long  prevailed  in  luilfuction  in 
necessarily  reacted  on  the  production  of  texts  for  the  classroom.  As  long  as 
it  remained  possible  to  pass  directly  from  the  first  year's  work  in  elementary 
granuttsr  end  reading  to  Ae  graduate  adoel,  ^  most  tint  conld  be  enpected 
from  the  student  wss  a  dieoretical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
the  ability  to  read  easy  modern  Spanish — provided  he  alw.iys  had  a  dictionary 
at  his  elbow.  For  this  modicum  of  Ungtiistie  training  several  good  books 
wefe  pvednced  bjr  cowpcteat  sdiobm,  and  at  teaat  one  kn^y  lefeieaee 
grammar  found  its  way  through  the  press.  That  a  better  state  of  affairs  is 
being  realized  is  now  brvtvl  qti«'s»ion  A  tardy  offici.il  reeognition  of  the 
fact  may  be  found  in  liic  program  ot  tiie  last  meeting  (New  York,  tgio) 
of  the  lledeni  Langnage  AnodatioB,  where  a  cenne  is  ovdiaed  for  Spaaisfa 
extending  over  two  years  for  colleges  and  four  years  for  secondary  schools. 
A  new  period  in  the  production  of  texts  began  with  the  publication  of  Hills 
and  Ford's  :>paHish  Grammar,  1904.  This  book,  which  has  rendered  and  will 
esBlinue  to  render  good  service,  needs  no  oonunent  hers> 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  Spanish 
grammar  of  Professor  Wagner,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  As  the  author 
states  in  his  introduction,  he  has  attempted  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
material  for  oral  work  whhont  sacrifietng  the  drill  in  the  dements  of  granunsr. 
To  this  end  he  has  provided  with  each  lesson  one  or  more  paragraphs  of 
connected  Spanish  on  some  theme  of  daily  life.  These  exercises  are  practical 
and  interesting,  and  furnish  oaough  repetition  to  fix  the  vocabulaiy  in  tlw 
mind  of  die  stadent.  PeAsps  the  author  has  the  tourist  in  ailnil  tatter  ttaa 
the  student  when  he  tells  us  how  to  buy  .i  railway  ticket  and  check  a  trunk 
in  Spain,  but  he  has  not  introduced  enough  material  of  this  sort  to  creato 
serious  objectiea.  The  text  is  followed  hf  a  series  of  qnestietts  auf  be 
of  use  to  Ow  teaaher  and  that  will  certainly  sM  the  student  In  the  pcapandon 
of  his  lesson.  Every  fourth  lesson  is  given  tip  to  a  review  of  the  grarrmntical 
ntaterial  found  in  the  three  preceding  lessons,  together  with  an  exercise  in 
EaifiUk  tut  translation  into  Spaaiafa. 

In  the  treatment  of  grsaunatical  theory  Professor  Wagner  has  shown 
unusual  skUL   Although  other  patto  of  speech  have  not  baan  neglected  tiie 
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chidy  of  the  verb  fomu  the  real  buldioiie  of  the  work.  It  begins  u  ear^ 
a*  the  second  lesaoa,  and  is  developed  with  exceptional  thorooghness.  A 

most  welcome  addition  to  the  indispensable  treatment  of  inflections  and  syntax 
is  the  attention  given  to  constructions  of  particular  verbs.  There  is  not  only 
adequate  defbutUm  of  ndi  vciIm  as  jur,  fstop,  and  kocw;  bat  a  Inie  Muiber 
of  less  common  ones  are  given  their  just  does.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  tO 
which  the  author  has  developed  this  portion  of  his  work  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  cases  cited  in  the  index  under  the  letter  a:  acabor,  use,  lao;  acordars* 
waA  rmeerdar,  aij;  ae0*inmbrm»  to  axpTCM  biMtoal  aetion,  72a;  agruUetr, 
aae,  148;  andar,  contrasted  with  tr,  105. 

A  few  of  the  author's  statements  are  open  to  objection.  The  defects  of 
the  rule  given  for  the  division  of  ^llables,  i6a  (also  in  Hills  and  Ford'a 
SpmiA  Grammort  Itg),  mar  1>a  mo  yttutu  applied  to  aodi  words  as  Jboaro!* 
E$Hrique.  To  dte  Americaa  idMMtt  grammars  only,  rule  given  in  Gamer's 
Spanish  Grammar,  {50,  is  more  accurate  and  no  more  difficult.  Too  dogmatic 
is  the  statement  in  i$ia,  "When  the  pouessive  pronoun  is  used  in  the  predicate, 
tin  aitide  is  omitted."  If  greater  detail  is  to  be  avoided,  why  not  aay  *1a 
aaoally  omitted"?  Occaalonally  brevity  of  expression  leaves  a  wrong  impression. 
After  studying  5140,  the  student  will  conclude  that  the  future  subjunctive  is 
the  only  tense  that  may  be  used  in  the  ti  clause  when  the  conclusion  is  in 
tbe  ftttove  iodKcatlTe.  Oeeaaional  alipa  of  tkk  aort  are  ioovitalile  where  cam- 

pression  is  an  object.  Many  teachers  may  find  more  serious  objection  to  the 
lack  of  a  complete  Spanish-English  vocabulary.  Reliance  on  special  vocabu- 
laries, such  as  those  that  here  precede  each  grammar  lesson,  may  stimtilate 
Aoravi^kflcaa,  ytit  oanuiderable  tinie  will  aeeaeaarllr  lia  leat  in  kontfaig  tluomh 

preceding  lessons  for  words  that  have  been  forgotten.  The  mcchaaical  foatarca 
of  the  book  are  good,  and  ouspcints  are  almost  wholly  lacking. 

Everything  coaalderad,  Oe  reviewer  Wicme  Oat  tUs  text  is  the  best 
grammar  now  available  for  rtaeeee  is  whSA  ceUeqiDal  tiainiBs  ia  deaely  coti> 
fleeted  with  the  etndy  of  fiaannr. 

R.  £.  Housx 
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A  revised  cnmciihim  for  the  Chicago  high  schools  goes  into  effect 
ttie  pKMOt  sdiool  year.  The  various  mlhjecta  are  groined  into  comacs 
of  stiHl7  to  indicate  to  fMumts  and  popila  ^  studies  wliidi  hctt  pttfurt 

for  a  particular  vrvcation  or  for  college,  and  to  provide  opporttinity  for 
more  intcrsive  work  in  certain  delmite  lines.  In  f,r>mc  courses  all  subjects 
are  required;  in  oilier  couri»es  some  subjects  are  required  and  some  are 
dectivb  Before  the  iircsent  year  all  sabjects  were  dectlre^  eiDoept  in 
manoal-traittiflg  high  sdiools  whidi  offered  three  conrses  of  stndjH-lAttn, 
modem  fayoguagc^  and  scientiiio-4n  eadi  of  whidi  all  snhjecta  were  Te> 
quired. 

The  revised  currictiJuni  contains  21  courses  of  study — 11  four-year 
ooursc^  and  10  two-year  Toeational  ooorseSi  Nine  of  tile  two>year  cotiraes 
w«re  offered  for  the  first  time  in  Scvtcmber»  ipta  The  reaaaintng  ta 
conrses  are  offered  for  the  first  time  b  Fd>ruary.  1911.   The  foiir>ycar 

courses  arc:  (1")  Fnglish  Course;  (2)  General  Course;  (3)  Foreign- 
Language  Course;  (.4)  Science  Course;  (5)  Normal  Preparatory  Course; 
(6)  Business  Course;  (7)  Manual-Training  Course;  (8)  Builders  Course; 
(9)  Honsdiold  Arts  Gmrse;  (10)  Arts  Coarse;  <ti)  Ardittactnral  Gmrae. 
The  two-year  courses  are:  (12)  Accounting;  (13)  Stenograplqr;  (14) 
Mcchnnical  Drawing;  (15)  Design;  (r6)  Advanced  Carpentr)*:  (17)  Pat- 
tern-making; (18)  Machine  Shop  Woric;  (19)  Electricity;  (ao)  House- 
hold Arts;  (21)  Printing. 

Conrses  8^  11,  and  la  to  are  essentially  new  couraea  in  the 
Chicago  hii^  sdiools*  and  reveal  an  effort  to  provide  diatinedy  vocational 
instruction.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  courses  are  (i)  the  large 
portion  of  the  school  time  (about  2/5  to  2/3)  allottee!  to  shop  work  and 
drawing  in  the  industrial  courses  and  to  bookkeeping,  stenography,  etc., 
in  the  oonunerdal  courses,  and  (a)  the  "industrialized"  ciiaracter  of  some 
of  tiie  acadnnic  anhjeets*  such  as  business  l&igfisl^  industrial  liistoiy,  diop 
mathematics.  The  school  authorities  are  working  toward  the  plan  of  having 
the  first  two  years  of  manual  training  and  vocational  courses  in  all  high 
^^chools  except  the  three  technical  high  schools  which  "will  receive  those 
pupils  only  who  wish  to  continue  their  vocational  work  alter  two  years, 
and  wiU  give  them  advanced  technical  training  beyond  that  now  offered 
in  die  technical  hi^  schools  of  Qucaga'* 

The  question  of  accuracy  in  school  children  has  been  studied  experi- 
mentaUiy  hy  W.  H.  Wnmih,  London,  England.  The  main  object  of  the 
eqiefjments  was  to  study  the  question,  "Does  improvement  in  accuracy 

of  numerical  computation  'transfer*  to  arithmetical  reasoning?"  One  hun- 
dred dghty-one  pupils,  10  to  13  years  of  age,  in  four  different  schools, 
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were  tested,  the  pupils  oi  each  school  being  divided  into  two  equal  groups 
oo  tbe  iMMtt  of  preliminary  tests  in  the  reasoning  invohrcd  in  arithmetical 
proUaiit.  One  of  dMM  groins  was  thee  praetieed  in  ntnneikal  coavola* 
tioo  while  the  other  group  was  occupied  with  history,  drawing;  CtC.  Allcr 
some  days  of  jifacticc^  final  teitt  in  arithmetical  reasoning  w«fe  ghreo  to 

both  ^Tonps. 

The  rc&uUs  of  the  experiment  show,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  Tht  Jvmmal  of  EimeaH/otia  Psychology,  Dttmher,  tgno,  tlwt  in  the 
int  idiool  tcatod  tee  was  no  avMence  of  ''transfer  *  bnt  m  die  fl«nam- 

ing  three  schools  the  practiced  section  showed  some  improvement  in  arith- 
metical reasoning.  Mr.  Winch  hesitates  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
hit  experiment,  but  infers  that  some  sort  of  connection  may  exist  between 
inqvovcmcnt  m  nnmerical  oompntation  and  aridnnetical  fcasooing.  The 
resdta  were  too  irregular  to  jnsdfy  the  oondusion  that  a  definite  "transfer" 
was  made,  but  the  general  trend  of  improvement  in  reasoning  shown  by 
the  practiced  group  might  be  explained  in  two  ways:  first,  the  increased 
facility  in  computation  obtained  by  the  practiced  group  mis^ht  free 
more  mental  energy  for  the  reasoning  processes:  second,  <;ikc  the  two 
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echo  il    Thf  constant  use  of  the  eqtiation  gives  a  reason  for  and  an  application  of  algebra; 
the  iulroducLion  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  ratios  ia  the  study  of  equality,  equivaloDCe,  and  areas 
ama  thne  In  ooDpiitatiao;  the  lirts  of  applied  problems  fdatinx  to  the  shop  snd  to  honaalwid  aits 
*u»  proi^i/Mii  Jj»    y^^fc*wiiifcrt<«*  An  iaqwctiMi  of  the  books  win  levealnaajr  other 
new  and  admirable  features. 

■  Book  I  (First  year  work) :  Arithmetic,  algebra  through  fractional  equations 

and  proportion,  straight-line  geometry  to  proportion. 

Book  II  (S«»nd  year  work) :  Arithn^tic,  al^Ua  thrmigh  quadratic  equa» 
thins  and  bprf^ms,  geometry  of  tbe  drde^proportkm  and  anas,  trip>- 
xwuetiy  of  the  ri^t  triangle. 
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processet  of  arithmetical  computation  and  reatoninc  are  uaaally  at  work 

together,  practice  in  computation  might  give  to  one  group  a  greater  readi- 
ness for  the  reasoning  processes.  Until  more  conclusive  experiments  have 
been  mad^  Mr.  Winch  maintains,  "ntmierical  accuracy  slu>uld  be  sought 
for  beomae  it  it  valtiable  in  actual  lif^  and  not  becatiae  we  can  fed 
confident  that  an  Unprovement  in  ir  iHll  transfer  to  accuracy  of  arithmetical 
rcrisnring."  These  conclusions  arc  reached  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  li positive  corrd-ition  was  shown  between  the  preliminary  tests  in 
computation  and  rcasuiung. 

A  study  of  present  problems  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  made  by  the  I-aculty  Committee  on  in&truction.  The  stn6y  was 
baied  oo  replies  to  qttestioo  blanka  received  from  tna  fautrtictort,  rq>orting 
on  jm  coonei;  from  «9  alonnn;  and  fmn  174  ondeicxnifanteii  Tbe 
nport  of  the  committee,  as  given  in  Thg  Vnh*nity  of  Chicago  Magaaku, 
December,  1910^  contains  the  ffdknring  Mtnunaijr  of  oonditioas  and  reeooH 
meidations : 

"i.  A  dean  or  other  officer  should  be  selected,  who  should  be  relieved 


BY  H.  E.  BURTON,  7K£»ESS0R  OF  lATIN,  DABTMOCTIH  GOUJEQE 

ANEW  text  miikh  ezods  all  other  Latin  gxammais  in  the  clearness 
and  firmplfftfUfOT  with  which  it  meets  the  needs  of  botii  aeooodacy 
schools  and  colleges.  Its  luddity  of  style  and  simplicity  of  arrangement 
make  it  wholly  practical  for  the  beginner;  its  scholaify  thoroughness 
makes  it  adequate  for  the  cdkge  student 

Seme  uf  itg  special  features  are: 

The  remarkable  vital  quality  with  which  the  authw  fafuwi        SUhJort  nwHng 
Latin  seem  to  the  pupil  ahnost  like  a  living  language. 

Tlie  tieatawnt  of  the  lotBiatfao  of  weide  Wider  die  aqiaiate  parte  eg  sp^^ 

Tlie  lack  of  confusing  sub-divisions. 

Hic  unUona  numbering  of  the  sections,  which  makes  it  a  book,  particula^y  tuy 
fee  lefiMMice. 

The  use  of  three  styles  of  tN^pc  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  facts  stated. 
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largely  from  iiutnictoirial  dutiesb  and  given  the  especial  task  of  investigating 

conditions  and  problems  of  undergraduate  instruction,  and  assigned  such 
administrative  functions  as  may  be  api>ropriate.  lie  should  advise  with 
students,  colleagues,  and  the  President,  or  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  and 
be  intrusled  with  large  responsibility.  In  each  d^arlment  offering  «  con- 
•iderable  amount  of  undergraduate  work  a  member  of  the  staff  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  undergraduate  instruction  and  advite  with  the  geU' 
eral  officer  before  named  nnfl  with  his  colleagues. 

"2.  Lectures  as  the  pruicipai  means  of  instruction,  particularly  tat 
demcntary  dauei^  are,  in  the  QiiiniDn  of  the  majority  of  inatmctore,  «htmni« 
and  undeigraduates,  unwiae. 

"3.  Oral  r^rta  are  likdy  to  do  more  harm  than  good  nalett  properly 
guarded. 

"4.  Written  quizzes  arc  regarded  as  a  fairer  means  of  grading  than 
oral  tests.  . 

"S.  Certam  subjects  are  better  handed  in  coorses  meetinc  five  faoort 

a  week,  others  in  courses  meeting  four  hours. 
"6.  Studetifs  should  knuw  thefr  grades. 

"7.  There  is  need  of  better  adjustment  in  the  time  required  for  pi  cpara- 
tion;  some  instructors  require  too  much;  a  few  require  little  or  none. 
This  oottid  be  most  sneeessfnlly  approadied  through  the  igcocies  reoom* 
mended  wider  t. 

"8.  The  most  pressing  demands  in  equipment  for  proper  instruction  are: 
(i)  Duplicate  books  in  the  hbrartes.  These  should  be  provided  for  as 
certainly  as  laboratory  supplies,   (a)  Maps,  charts,  slides,  and  similar  aids. 

"91  Dishonesty  is  sufficiently  to  mafce  it  important  for  ad- 

ministrathre  officers,  instraetors,  and  students  to  co-operate  in  measures 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minhttum.'* 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GERBfAN  LITERATURE  IN  l^GH 
SCHOOIS  AND  ACADEMIES 

STARR  WlLLARl)  CiriTTNG 
Tlic  University  oi  Chicago 


To  study  literature,  even  in  an  elementary  fashion,  presup- 
poses, of  coarse,  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  Ian* 
guage  in  question.  We  teachers  have  sinned  much  against  this 
axiomatic  principle  by  premature  efforts  to  teach  German  litera^ 
ture  to  pupils  signally  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  We  have  robbed  the  learner  of  the  time  needed  to 
prepare  himself  for  doing  what  we  have  insisted  upon  his  doing 
at  tfie  outset  The  result  has  always  been  waning  interest  and 
increasing  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  serious  student,  who 
has  felt  instinctivdy  the  hopelessness  of  his  task,  and  com- 
placent pride  and  self-satisfaction  in  the  shallow  student,  who 
confuses  his  superficial  work  with  real  mastery  of  the  subject. 

In  a  large  and  very  genc  nl  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  quite 
true  that  any  and  all  study  of  a  language  is  a  simultaneous  study 
of  the  national  literature:  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
idtomatic  structure  of  the  sentence  is  at  once  a  phenomenon  of 
language  and  of  literature.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
we  may  understand  by  the  term  literature  those  forms  of  art 
that  appeal  to  lis  through  language  as  their  common  means  of 
expression.  These  forms  are,  of  course,  unintelligible  for  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  their  manifestation.   Until  the 
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pupil  has  actually  mastered  the  mechanism  of  inflection,  the 
usual  laws  of  word-order,  the  habitual  case-associations  and  rela- 
tiooal  meanings  of  all  conunon  prepositions,  the  idiomatic  shades 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  such  particles  as  denn,  dock,  ehen,  ersi, 
ewmal,  fa,  and  ivohl,  and  fay  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  sub- 
junctive mood,  it  is  precious  time  wasted  to  trouble  him  with 
so-called  study  of  German  literature.  For  it  is  a  careless  use 
of  an  otherwise  respectable  term  to  call  the  blind  gropings  of  a 
learner,  not  thus  preliminarily  trained,  "translation  of  German 
into  English."  Such  upsettings  of  one  language  into  another 
are  synonymous  with  linguistic  chaos,  and  caricature  the  literary 
form  of  the  original.  They  render  impossible  an  appreciation 
of  this  form,  and  incidentally  teach  a  fatal  disregard  of,  and 
clisresf)cct  for,  all  linguistic  tradition.  Tt  would  be  far  better  for 
all  concerned  to  refrain  from  siicli  attempts  to  study  German 
literature  directly  and  to  study  it  indirectly  witli  the  help  of  the 
best  available  vernacular  translations.  Fortunately  we  are  not 
confined  to  these  embarrassing  alternatives :  to  avoid  them  we 
need  simj)ly  to  teach  the  language  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly, focusing  attention  constantly  upoti  its  idiomatic  struc- 
ture, and  to  defer  the  study  of  the  literature  until  an  adequate 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  it.  This  means,  in  my  opinion, 
that  two  full  years  of  prevailingly  linguistic  training  should 
be  the  normal  preparation  for  the  study  of  German  literature  in 
the  high  school.  And  it  also  means  tliat  these  years  should  be 
filled  to  the  brim  with  a  type  of  instruction  tlmt  calls  for  mudi 
oral  drill  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  I  know  of  no  other 
means  than  this  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  learner's  mind  the 
idiomatic  twist  of  German  hearthstone  and  market-place  thought 
and  expression.  Only  when  prefaced  by  abundant  oral  drill  of 
this  sort  are  written  exercises  an  effective  aid  in  securing  requi- 
site accuracy  of  detail. 

The  sound  maxim  that  recommends  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  better  known  to  the  less 
known  should  guide  our  choice  of  authors  and  texts.  Our 
pupils  are  all  more  familiar  with  the  nineteenth  than  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  more  at  home  in  the  seccmd  than 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  suggests  the 
advantage  of  beginning  with  recent  rather  than  with  remote 
authors.  Rather  intensive  study  of  comparatively  recent  works 
is  the  best  sort  of  key  to  an  adequate  interpretation  of  thought 
less  familiar  to  the  learner^  through  remoteness  of  time  or  of 
range.  The  sequence  of  works  studied  would  then  be  based 
upon  an  application  of  the  general  principle  just  mentioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

We  have  all  been  distressed  at  the  signal  failure  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  eighteenth-century  classics  as  an  ituroduction 
of  American  learners  to  German  literature.  The  double  reason 
for  this  failure  is  linguistic  and  social:  first,  we  have  already 
emphasized  the  ridiculously  scanty  lanc:iiage  equipment  some- 
times deemed  adequate  for  such  an  experiment ;  some  of  us 
have  hstened  to  helpless  statements  of  the  victims  of  this  pro- 
cedure, who,  in  claiming  credit  for  previous  work,  were  not 
sure  whether  they  had  read  anything  written  by  l^ssin^  or 
Schiller,  l)nt  liad  the  impression  that  they  had  read  Goethe's 
Faust.  These  students  have  rarely  done  a  sufficient  amount 
of  well-selected  and  sharply  supervised  \vi>rk  in  the  Cierman  of 
.today  to  e-ive  them  that  feeling  of  ai-home-ness  in  the  language 
withoui  v*;iicli  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  mastery.  I'^or 
such  students  all  the  arciiaisms.  all  the  obsolete  and  obso- 
lescent words  and  idioms,  found  in  the  eighteenth-centur)-  clas- 
sics, are  in  no  sense  different  from  the  difficulties  of  current 
speech  not  yet  overcome  by  them.  Only  blind  groping  is  possible 
in  such  premises;  discouragement  and  indifference  are  the  im- 
mediate result,  and  positive  dislike  for  the  subject  usually  the 
secondary  result,  of  a  struggle  against  sudi  odds.  Furthermore, 
the  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  took  shape  under  political 
and  social  conditions  quite  remote  from  those  of  the  present 
moment  in  America.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  American  pupil 
mentally  to  bridge  the  wide  gulf  between  our  own  social  con- 
ditions and  German  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is, 
therefore,  another  valid  reason  for  deferring  the  study  of  works 
diat  reflect  these  earlier  social  conditions  and  movements  until 
a  substantial  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  nine- 
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teenth>centuiy  literature.  In  fact,  tihere  are  but  few  works 
of  the  eaflter  period  tiuCt  should  be  included  even  in  a  four- 
year  course  of  German  reading. 

c  should  Tiot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  aim 
of  all  school  work  in  German  during  the  first  three  years  should 
be  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  acquire  throughout  the  range  of 
as  much  of  their  mental  activity  as  possible  the  peculiar  habits 
of  German  thought  and  expression.  Success  at  this  point  is  of 
paramount  importance ;  for  it  alone  removes  the  philistinism  of 
the  American  student  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  the  language 
and  renders  possible  face-to-face  communion  witli  the  foreign 
author.  For  this  purpose  the  works  read  must  furnish  the 
materia!  for  a  vast  amount  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  These 
exercises  not  only  test  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  learner 
has  appropriated  the  Gennan  author's  thought,  but  are  also  tlie 
most  effective  means  lor  securing  increasing  control  of  the 
foreign  idiom.  Such  exercises  are  most  fruitful  when  under- 
taken in  connection  with  texts  diflFering  but  slightly  from  the 
spoken  German  of  today.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for 
reserving  until  the  fourth  year  the  study  of  works  like  Schiller's 
IVilhdm  Tell  or  Maria  Siuart  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea.  A  wise  selection  of  modem  authors  and  works  yields 
an  abundance  of  vocabulary,  the  masteiy  of  wbose  discrepancies 
from  the  English  vernacular  affords  the  best  conceivable  van- 
tage-ground from  which  to  attack  the  difficulties  of  cUusic  style. 

Pupils  of  the  high-school  age  are  still  chiefly  interested  in 
concrete  thinking.  They  are  not  yet  addicted  to  much  abstract 
reflection  about  the  objects  of  their  observation  and  experience. 
They  are  more  easily  drawn  to  the  reading  of  literature  than 
to  a  never  so  cleverly  constructed  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  literature.  The  teacher  of  German  in  the  high  school, 
mindful  of  this  fact,  will  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  teach 
the  chronological,  geographical,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Ger- 
man literary  history.  He  will  confine  his  attention  largely  to 
groups  of  authors,  represented  by  the  writers  actually  read  and 
discussed  in  the  class.  He  will  emphasize  the  qualities  of  the 
works  thus  examined,  call  attention  to  the  similarities  between 
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them  and  those  in  the  vernacular  already  familiar  to  the  student, 
or  to  the  unique  features  of  the  foreign  products.  The  teacher 
will  use  as  skilfully  as  possible  whatever  insight  he  may  possess 
into  the  substance,  structure,  and  beauty  of  these  products,  to 
stimulate  in  his  pupils  similar  insight  and  appredaticm.  But  he 
win  subordinate  all  efforts  of  this  kind  to  the  main  purpose  of 
alk>wing  the  foreign  author  to  make  his  own  appeal  to  the  reader. 

By  such  retrendiment  of  material  and  concentration  of  atten- 
tion the  pupil  receives  a  far  better  preparation  for  subsequent 
woik  in  the  history  of  Geniian  literature  than  could  be  secured 
in  any  other  way.  For  first-hand  acquaintance  with  well-chosen 
representative  writers  is  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  a  relish 
for  further  study  in  the  same  direction.  Teachers  are  often 
tempted  to  substitute  for  direct  study  of  language  and  literature, 
like  that  here  recommended,  talk  about  the  facts  of  language 
and  literature.  This  is  especially  true  if  they  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  pupil's  vernacular  as  classroom  means  of  communication. 
The  result,  in  the  case  of  the  student  tlius  tauj^lit.  is  ^acat  ver- 
nacular glibness  about  topics  l)ut  dimly  understood  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  conceit  of  half-knowledge  or  of  absolute  igno- 
rance The  earnest  teacher  will  draw  from  this  his  own 
inference. 

Tiie  choice  of  individual  writers  within  the  range  of  nine- 
teenth-century prose  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  guided 
by  such  considerations  as  the  age,  previous  reading,  and,  witiiin 
reasonable  limits,  the  taste  of  the  pupils.  Such  considerations 
should  \veii;l;  n\i>:A  heavily  m  ilie  initial  steps  of  the  work.  They 
help  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  learner  in  a  subject  with  whicli 
he  is  essentially  unfamiliar.  Their  importance  diminishes  rapidly 
as  soon  as  the  study  is  fairly  under  way  and  the  pupil  has  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  foreign  atmosphere. 

Similar  to,  although  not  identical  with,  the  importance  of 
such  considerations  is  a  justifiable  regard  for  the  sex  of  the 
learner.  Even  in  America*  the  land  of  equal  oppoitunity,  boys 
and  giris  of  high-^ool  age  are  not  appealed  to  equally  by  the 
same  lines  of  literature.  Of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for  read- 
ing with  boys  or  girls  tales  colored  fay  mawkish  sentiment  or 
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romantic  sentimentality.  There  are  plenty  of  wbdesome  stories, 
entirely  free  from  this  objectionaUe  feature.  But  within  this  gen- 
eral range  there  are  boola  whose  subject  and  treatment  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  boys,  who,  a  little  behind  their  sisters  in  mental 
development,  still  delight  chiefly  in  descriptions  of  practical  and 
successful  activity.  While  their  sisters  often  show  a  liking  for 
tales  of  knights  and  ladies  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  the  boys 
prefer  stories  of  everyday  life,  involving  the  efforts  of  modem 
men  to  enlist  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  service  of  die  race  or 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggles,  defeats,  and  triumphs 
of  modem  society.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting 
the  German  books  to  be  read  in  the  high-school  course. 

It  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the  American 
teacher  to  ascertain  what  in  the  eyes  of  German  educators  are 
some  of  the  best  lines  of  literature  for  the  present-day  youth 
of  Germany,  as  one  means,  among  several,  of  determining  what 
is  suitable  for  our  own  boys  and  girls.  A  very  useful  b(X)k  of 
reference,  containing  representative  opinions  of  German  school 
men  concerning  this  important  subject,  is  entitled  Zur  Jugend- 
schriftcnfrage  (Leipzig,  1903).  It  is  a  report  of  the  l  ereinigte 
deutsche  Priifungsaiisschusse  fiir  Jugendschriften,  and  contains 
among  other  things  bnet  evaluations  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  books.' 

We  are,  in  my  ojjinion,  in  danger  of  selecting  too  difficult 
rather  ihan  t<H>  easy  texts.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  for 
the  learner  than  the  use  of  texts  so  full  of  technical  difficulties 
as  to  preclude  all  real  mastery  even  for  those  willing  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  a  large  amount  of  hard  work.  No  blindness  to 
the  difiBculties  involved  and  no  foolish  pride  in  conducting  a  so- 
called  "advanced  course"  should  be  peimitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  suitable  selection  of  reading-matter.  While  it  is  desir- 
able to  select  material  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  interest  of 
the  learner,  this  purpose  may  easily  be  defeated  if  the  vocabu- 
lary, syntax,  and  style  are  beyond  his  capacity.  It  is  equally 
fatal  to  empjoy  works  the  maturity  of  whose  thought  makes 

'  Dtr  Uierttrixche  Ralgeba  of  Der  Kumtwari,  edUed  by  F.  Aveoanus  (Diadto  and  Muaiclv 
la  cmdknl  gidde  to     bflit  pnidnm  «f  ncoit  ttd  Ottint  Genua  litB^^ 
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unreasonable  demands  upon  the  class.  In  this  connection  I  have 
in  mind  such  worics  as  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  Tasso.  In 
saying  this  we  should  recall,  however,  the  danger  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  of  trite  simplicity.  This  consideration  would 
discourage  the  excessive  use  of  that  type  of  fairy  tale  which 
appeals  primarily  to  the  childisli  taste  of  pupils  l)elo\v  the  high- 
sch(X)l  age :  yet  we  all  know  that  both  English  and  Geniian 
abound  in  genuine  child-tales  that  are  not  below  the  level  of 
even  the  niaturest  minds. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  the  teacher  should  include  in  his 
selection  passages  of  description,  narration,  and  conversation. 
Becanse  of  the  close  touch  of  the  short  play  with  the  language 
of  everyday  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  enlisting  the  natural  dra- 
matic instinct  of  youth  in  the  task  in  hand,  it  is  distinctly 
advisable  to  include  at  least  one  bright  modem  play  in  the  high- 
school  German  course.  Under  favorable  circtonstances  such  a 
play  can  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  informal 
classroom  dialogue  and  a  more  formal  presentation  before  the 
whole  school. 

The  average  high-school  pupil  cares  little — far  too  little — ^for 
Ei^lish  poetry.  He  can  usually  become  interested  in  the  Ger- 
man lyrict  if  only  an  occasional  poem  is  included  in  the  reading, 
especially  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  concreteness  and  sing- 
ability  of  the  poems  chosen.  The  reading  of  an  occasional  lyric 
poem  should,  however,  be  deferred  until  the  linguistic  equipment 
of  the  learner  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  understand, 
and  enjoy  the  song  without  translation.  For  lyric  poems  are 
inevitably  murdered  by  the  pupil's  translation  and  become, 
instead  of  joyous  song  birds,  mute  and  sorry-looking  museum* 
specimens  with  glass  eyes. 

In  place  of  the  prevailing  American  use  of  prose  fiction  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  do  well  to  devote  more  time  and 
attentiun  to  the  reading  of  comparatively  easy  versions  of  Ger- 
man history.  Alteinpts  in  thic  direction  have  in  the  past  fre- 
quently failed  to  yield  the  g<K)(l  results  hoped  for,  because  of 
the  stylistic  difficulties  presented  by  the  texts  chosen  for  the 
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experiment  Much  better  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
i!i  forming  our  American  youth  concerning  the  salient  features 
of  Germany's  past  arc  books  like  Ersahlungen  aus  der  deutschen 
Geschkhte  fur  Schule  und  Haus,  by  Josepha  Schrakamp,  pub- 
lished by  TTolt  S:  Co.,  in  rRRS,  and  the  Deutsches  Reformlese- 
bucli,  published  by  D.  L.  Savory  through  the  Oxford  University 
Press  (1910).  The  inclusion  of  considerable  historical  reading 
in  the  high-school  German  course  is  justified  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  i)revailing  craving  of  American  children  for  fact  in 
place  of  fancy  and  bv  the  unique  chance  afforded  by  such  reading 
for  giving  our  pupiis  some  conception  of  tlie  social  and  political 
soil  out      which  modern  Germany  has  sprung. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word  the  i)oints  I  have  attempted  to  empha- 
size in  the  foregoing,  I  recommend  focusing  attention  upon  nine- 
teenth-century prose;  a  sparing  use  of  eighteenth-ccniiuy  classics 
late  in  the  course;  adjusting  the  choice  of  literature  to  the  age, 
maturity,  and  sex  of  the  learner;  including  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  work  a  few  of  the  most  musical  of  German  lyrics, 
with  a  bright  modem  play  or  two,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
easy  historical  reading  matter  than  is  usually  read  m  our  high- 
school  course;  and,  above  all,  I  recommend  avoiding  much  ver- 
nacular talk  about  Geiman  literature,  and  teaching  the  subject 
directly  through  contact  with  carefully  chosen  German  authors. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONTINVATION  SCHOOL 

IN  MUNICH> 


GEORG  KERSCHENSTEINER 
Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  Munich 


In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavored  to  show  the  prindfiles  on 
whkh  the  contmnation  school  is  organized  and  the  relation  it 
must  bear  to  the  whole  life  of  die  pupil.  Before  I  describe  the 
orgianisatioa  of  the  continuation  school  in  Munich,  it  may  be 
wdl  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  characteristics  which  a  continuation 
school  ou|^  to  have,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  place  of  education  for 
the  people,  and  perhaps  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  form  of  the 
school  into  stronger  relief,  at  the  same  time  to  state  what  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of  a  rightly  organized  con- 
tinuation school  is  that  it  must  extend  to  the  ei^^teenth  year 
of  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  being  educated  in  a  hi^r  school 
It  is  of  no  advantage  to  a  constitutional  state  to  make  its  oppor- 
tunities of  culture  accessible  only  to  a  small  percentage.  When 
all  citizens  of  the  state  have  the  right  to  participate  in  its  affairs 
and  to  exert  influence  on  its  executive  through  the  suffrage,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  all  with  an  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  this  right  During 
several  decades  we  believed  in  Germany  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  give  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation after  quitting  the  primaiy  school  and  to  leave  the  use 
of  such  opportunities  to  their  own  free  will.  The  United 
States,  France,  and  especially  England  are  still  of  this  opinion. 
England  points  not  without  justifiable  pride  to  the  very  large 
attendance  at  its  night  schools.  The  evening  courses  at  the 
excellent  School  of  Technology  in  Manchester  were  attended 
by  twenty-five  thousand  pupils,  while  Munich,  having  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Manchester,  had  only  about  eighteen 
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thousand  pupils  in  its  oompulsory  contmuation  schoob  in  the  same 
year.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  count  only  the  number  of  pupils. 
We  must  also  ask.  How  many  hours' ■  instruction  does  each 
receive?  And  we  then  find  that  in  Manchester  the  pupil  re- 
ceived sixty-three  hours  a  year,  while  in  Munich  he  recdved 
three  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  year. 

In  Germany  ever>'body  is  now  convinced  that  the  voluntar)' 
omtinuation  school  no  longer  suffices  for  the  educational  needs 
of  modem  states.  As  long  as  the  continuation  school  remains 
optional,  thousands  of  employers  will  prevent  their  youdiful 
workmen  from  making  use  of  its  opportunities,  except  at  the 
end  of  their  day's  work,  when  mind  and  body  arc  fatigued.  And 
even  in  cases  in  which  some  reasonable  crnnloyers  would  be 
willing  to  grant  their  boys  time  for  study,  they  would  probably 
do  it  only  if  the  training  in  question  were  principally  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  trade  The  number  of  employers  who 
see  farther  and  recognize  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
not  only  for  business  but  also  for  the  community  at  large  not 
to  let  the  man  disappear  in  the  workman,  but  to  take  his  moral 
and  civic  education  in  hand  betimes,  is  too  small  to  achieve 
any  appreciable  progress  in  the  universal  education  of  the 
people  by  means  of  purely  voluntary  continuation  schools.  We 
must  remember  that  a  voluntary  continuation  school  will  not 
reach  those  who  need  it  mosti  that  Is  to  say,  the  innumerable 
boys  and  girls  in  our  large  towns  who  have  a  family  only  in 
name  or  no  family  at  all.  No  one  will  vohmtarily  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  culture  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  unless 
he  already  possesses  certain  moral  qualities  that  indte  him  to 
attend  to  his  own  education  at  the  cost  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience to  himself.  These  are  the  reasons  that  have  convinced 
us  In  Germany  that  compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation 
school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  Is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

But  if  this  compulsory  continuation  school  is  to  be  in  reality 
a  home  of  education,  it  must  in  Ae  second  place  engage  tiie 
interest  of  its  pupils.  But  it  can  engage  their  interest  only  if 
it  interweaves  its  teaching  with  the  trade  of  the  pupil.  For 
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the  most  capable  pupib  desire  to  get  on  in  their  tiade  and  by 
help  of  their  trade.  Many  have  made  it  their  choice  from  in- 
clination, and  have  a  lively  interest  in  its  technicalities.  This 
is  a  perfectly  justified  interest  If  the  school  appeals  to  tiiis 
interest  it  may  be  sure  of  gaming  the  heart  of  its  pupil.  And  if 
it  has  gained  its  pupil's  heart  it  can  lead  him  whtdier  it  will,  on 
to  theorttkal  as  wdl  as  praetieal  ground,  and  particuhirly  on  to 
the  ground  of  moral  and  civic  teaching. 

Now  if  the  school  is  to  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  life  of  the  pupil,  it  must,  in  the  third 
place,  possess  workshops  and  laboratories  for  practical  work  as 
the  center  of  its  entire  organization.  There  it  can  ennoble  and 
intensify  tiie  wvvk  of  boys  and  girls,  and  put  pnx^s^  that 
too  frequently  approach  them  only  in  a  purely  mechanical  as- 
pect on  the  basis  of  practical  and  scientific  reflection.  The 
youthful  worker  of  present-day  economic  life  has  in  no  way 
remained  an  object  of  edurntion  in  the  same  sense  as  was  the 
apprentice  of  four  or  five  hundred  ver^rs  at^o,  in  the  times  of 
rigorous  guild  regulations.  He  has  becuriie  more  and  more  an 
instrument  of  cheap  labor.  The  larger  the  business,  the  more 
^  one-sided  is  often  the  apprentice's  training,  and  the  smaller 
the  business,  the  more  insijEfnificant  is  generally  the  work  in- 
trusted to  him.  If  then  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  meaning  of  real 
joy  in  work  this  school  must  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  the  boy's 
education  by  the  present  economic  conditions  of  life.  It  can 
do  this  only  if  it  takes  in  hand  the  pupil's  practical  work  and 
makes  this  the  center  of  its  entire  system  of  teaching. 

If  the  school  stopped  here,  however,  it  would  but  imperfectly 
fulfil  its  purpose.  The  end  of  all  education  is  not  the  techni- 
cally competent  workman,  but  the  citizen  of  the  state,  who  not 
only  seeks  to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  bttt 
also  consciously  places  his  work  in  the  service  of  the  community. 
The  fourth  essential  of  the  continuation  school  is  therefore  ^e 
attitude  of  regarding  technical  education  only  as  means  for 
mental  and  moral  training.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  gen- 
eral terms  how  the  organisation  must  be  adapted  to  this  object, 
and  propose  to  show  it  more  clearly  now  by  the  example  of 
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Munich.  Not  until  the  org:anization  has  entered  on  this  path 
will  tlie  continuation  school  prove  itself  valuable  enough  to 
justify  the  large  expenditure  which  it  requires. 

It  would  be  extremely  one-sided  to  establish  schools  of  this 
kind  for  men  woilcers  alone.  The  more  the  popnlatioik  of  a 
country  increases  and  the  harder  the  struggle  for  existence  con- 
sequently becomes*  the  more  is  the  wife  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family  and  the  more  pressing  is  therefore 
the  necessity  of  giving  girls  opportunities  of  training,  not  only 
in  the  household  knowledge  that  helps  to  preserve  a  ftunily  from 
ruin,  but  also  in  the  different  brandies  of  trade  b^  which  she 
may  later  earn  a  livelihood.  Indeed  in  greatly  oveipopulated 
states  the  conttnoation  school  is  even  more  important  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys.  In  our  great  factory  centers,  where 
husband  and  wife  go  out  to  work,  family  life  and  family  edu- 
cation are  in  innumerable  cases  well-nigh  annihilated.  Thus 
a  new  source  of  danger  for  the  life  of  the  state  arises.  If  it 
were  possible  to  develop  a  strong  family  feeling  and  to  rein- 
state the  family  in  its  old  educational  functions  by  training 
women  to  their  duties  as  mothers  and  housewives  and  giving 
thcin  the  opiwrtunity  of  perfomiinji;  these  tasks  our  anxiety  for 
the  education  of  growing  lads  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  difficulty  of  organizing  continuation  schools  for  girls  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  schools  have  to  fulfil  a  twofold  task.  In 
the  first  place  a  girl  must  be  trained  for  her  vocation  proper  as 
mother  and  housewife,  and  in  the  second  place,  marriage  being 
uncertain,  for  a  calling  by  which  she  can  support  herself.  It 
Is  ilierefore  necessary  for  both  elementary  and  coniinuation 
schools  to  keep  these  two  objects  in  view.  As  long  as  the  time 
at  its  disposal  is  too  short,  it  will  have  to  pay  chief  attentioa 
to  the  training  of  the  housewife  and  mother  and  then  turn  to 
the  training  for  a  vocation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  most  towns  will  have  financial  diffi- 
culties in  equipping  really  good  continuation  sdiods  for  both 
boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time.  The  munidpaltties  wl}l  be 
obliged,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Munich,  to  content  themselves 
at  first  with  establishing  the  compulsoiy  contmuation  school 
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for  one  aex.  The  better  the  school  is  oig^xiiied,  the  more  surefy 
in  the  course  of  time  wUl  public  opiiitoa  demand  the  same 
schools  for  the  other  sex  and  find  ways  and  means  to  support 
them  from  the  public  purse. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  Munich  or- 
ganization, let  me  place  before  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  town.  The  priman'  school  is  compulsory 
f  r  boys  from  six  to  fourteen,  for  girls  from  six  to  thirteen. 
The  number  of  primary-school  pupils  is  seventy  thousand  in  a 
population  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  All  children 
from  the  day-laborer's  up  to  the  prime  minister's  attend  these 
schools.   No  fees  are  paid. 

Kindergartens  for  rhildren  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  are 
attached  to  most  primary  schools.  Attendance  is  voluntary  and 
not  free  of  charge. 

Girls  and  boys  who  pass  up  to  higher  schools  to  prepare  for 
the  professions  of  scholars,  engineers,  clergymen,  higher  state 
officials,  etc.,  leave  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  ten.  There 
are  thirteen  public  and  fourteen  private  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose (Gymnasia,  Realschnlen,  Ohcrrcalschulcn,  and  higher  girls' 
schools).  Attendance  is  not  free  of  charge,  but  very  cheai>— 
about  one  dollar  a  month. 

The  compulsory  primary  school  is  followed  by  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  for  all  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
attend  a  higher  school.  .  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  boys 
during  tiie  whole  of  their  apprenticeship  but  not  beyond  dieir 
eii^teenth  year;  it  is  compulsoty  for  girls  for  three  years.  At- 
tendance is  free  of  charge.  The  compulsory  continuation  school 
for  boys  is  again  followed  by  an  optional  continuation  school 
for  persons  over  eighteen,  which  was  attended  last  year  by  two 
tiiousand  six  hundred  pupils,  and  represented  at  least  twelve 
hours'  week^  instruction.  Attendance  is  not  free  of  charge, 
but  also  very  cheap— fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  month. 

The  compulsory  continuation  school  for  boys  has  eight  to 
ten  hours'  instruction  weekly.  The  compulsory  continuation 
sdioo!  for  girls  has  at  l^sent  only  three  hours'  instn  ction 
weekly ;  from  the  year  1913  it  will  have  six  hours.  But  side  bv 
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side  with  ffais  oompiilsoiy  oontintatioii  school  are  a  voluntaiy 
continuation  school,  with  six .  to  twelve  hours'  instruction 
weeUy,  and  a  voluntary  eighth  class  in  the  primary  school  with 
thirty  hours  of  instruction  a  week. 

The  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  boys  contain  in 
round  numbers  nine  thousand  four  hundred  pupils;  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  lor  girls  contain  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pupils,  the  voluntary  continuation  schools  for  girls, 
including  the  eighth  class,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  pupils. 
All  in  all,  therefore,  there  ?ire  about  tv.enty  thousand  pupils 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  these  continuation  schools.  In 
addition  to  these  there  arc  ten  thousand  pupils  in  the  higher  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  of  the  town  (seven  thousand  boys  and  three 
thousand  girls). 

Thus  about  one  hundred  thousand  children,  that  is,  1 8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  and  93  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  between  six  and  eighteen  in  Munich,  attend  the  public 
schools  of  the  town. 

The  nine  thousand  pupils  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  boys  are  distributed  in  fifty- two  trade  schools  and 
twdve  general  schools.  The  trade  schools  are  attended  by  all 
boys  who  are  apprenticed  to  any  trade,  the  general  schools  by 
unskilled  workmen  (about  eleven  hundred),  day  laborers,  bar- 
row men,  errand  hoys,  and  servants.  These  general  schools 
also  receive  the  apprentices  of  trades  that  are  too  small  to  have 
special  trade  schools  established  for  diem. 

The  seven  thousand  five  hundred  girls  in  the  girls'  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  are  distributed  over  forty  schools 
in  the  town.  They  receive  without  exception  household  teach- 
ing. '  Twelve  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
pupils  of  the  voltuitary  continuation  school  are  in  the  voluntary 
eighth  class,  thirteen  hundred  in  the  household  department  of 
the  continuation  school  for  girls,  nine  hundred  in  the  commer- 
cial, three  hundred  in  the  trade  department.  The  classes  of  the 
voluntary  continuation  school  for  girls  are  distributed  in  twenty- 
one  schools. 

A  trade  school  is  established  in  Munich  for  every  trade  that 
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has  at  least  twenty-five  apprentices.  Trades  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  apprentices  (such  as  machine-builders,  mechanics,  lock- 
sDuttts,  joiners,  bakers,  butdiers,  publicans)  have  at  their  dis- 
posal several  trade  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  distance  to  school.  The  only  exception  is 
that  the  twelve  hundred  commercial  apprentices  are  housed  in 
a  sbgle  building  in  the  center  of  Ae  town. 

The  apprentices'  trade  schools,  with  their  higgler  divisions 
for  journeymen  and  masters,  that  is,  with  their  voluntary  con- 
tinuation schools,  are  distributed  m  seven  schoolhouses  through- 
out the  town.  One  of  these  schoolhouses  contains  only  the 
commercial  apprentices,  a  second  principally  the  different 
branches  of  painters,  a  third  the  various  buildihg  and  arts 
trades,  a  fourth  the  printing  and  reproducing  trades,  fine  me- 
chanics and  machine  locksmiths,  a  fifth  the  different  kinds  of 
wood-workers.  The  butchers'  trade  school  is  combined  with 
tlie  town  slaughter-house.  The  gardeners'  trade  school  has 
its  own  grounds.  Six  of  the  fifty-two  trade  schools  are  still  in 
the  buildings  of  the  primaiy  schools. 

All  trade  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  nine 
head-masters  or  directors,  with  sub-directors  for  each  single 
school. 

To  most  trade  schools  is  attached  an  association  of  employ- 
ers, who  bear  the  expense  of  school  material,  take  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  plan  of  instruction,  have  the  right  nf  pro- 
posing technical  teacher?,  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  prac- 
tical subjcct^^,  co-operatr  in  the  examination  of  apprentices,  and 
help  to  spread  interest  in  the  school  and  to  further  its  prosperous 
development.  This  intimate  connection  of  an  employers'  asso- 
ciation with  the  aims  and  tasks  of  a  trade  continuation  school 
established  by  public  money  has  in  many  cases  proved  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  arrangement.  The  interest  of  the  employers 
in  the  education  of  the  apprentices  is  considerably  increased. 
And  when  this  is  achieved,  the  association  naturally  does  not 
content  itself  with  furthering  the  education  of  the  apprentices 
in  tfie  school  alone,  but  seeks  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
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oMSiag  in  thdr  own  wofkabops  as  wdL  This  is  of  oourse  a 
process  that  takes  place  Ytrj  gradually. 

Each  continiiatiofi  school  also  possesses  its  own  school  board, 
coosistii^;  of  a  head-master  of  the  trade  school,  a  member  of 
the  mtmidpality,  and  three  emptoyers  of  the  trade.  It  Is  die 
business  of  this  board  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  school  and 
espedally  to  keq»  watdi  on  the  regtdarity  of  attendance. 

Every  apprentice  qtcnds  one  whole  day  or  two  half-days  of 
his  working  week  in  a  trade  schooL  As  a  rute  this  involves  a 
reduction  in  wages.  Some  employers*  aflsociationsi  however, 
pay  wages  on  both  school  and  work  days. 

In  the  fifty-two  trade  schools  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  teachers  entirely  attached  to  the  school  and  about 
tlirer  hundred  wh<>  '^ivc  lessons  there  in  addition  to  other  work, 
ihe  teachers  arc  recruited  from  all  kinds  of  professions  and 
vocations.  Academic  and  normal-school  teachers  co-operate 
with  master-workmen,  journeymen,  artisans,  and  agricultural- 
ists; and  they  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon  each  other.  The 
artisan,  the  master,  and  the  journeyman  learn  to  respect  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  learns  to  respect  the  work- 
man, who  is  engaged  with  him  on  the  same  educational  problem. 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  compulsory  apprentices' 
trade  schools  and  for  tiie  volmitary  journeymen's  trade  schools 
amounted  last  year,  aside  from  the  annual  building  expenses, 
in  round  numbers  to  900,000  marks.  The  individual  continua* 
tkm-scbool  pupil  therefore  costs  about  80  marks,  whereas  eadi 
primafy-school  pupil  costs  93  marks,  and  each  pupil  in  the 
higher  schools  200  marks.  The  ei^enses  of  the  primaiy  school 
are  home  principally  by  the  town,  the  expenses  of  the  higher 
schools  are  with  few  exceptions  borne  fay  the  state,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  continuation  school  are  borne  by  state  and  town 
together. 

The  annual  net  expenditure  for  the  compulsory  and  volun- 
tary continuatioa  schools  for  girls  amounts  to  about  400,000 
marks,  and  is  borne  by  the  town  alone. 

So  much  for  the  external  organization.  When  we  turn  to 
the  internal  organization  of  tiie  compulsory  continuation  school. 
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we  find»  as  already  pointed  out^  pracdcal  inatructioii  in  ^rk- 
flbop,  labmtocy,  shopb  and  garden  in  the  oenter  of  eveiy  ap- 
pfcntiqea'  trade  school.  This  instnictioo  rqyresents  two  to  three 
hoars  a  week. 

Teaching  in  drawing  and  aritfmietic  is  most  intiniately  con- 
nected with  this  practical  mstmction.  Nothing  is  drawn  that  has 
not  been  made  in  the  workshop.  And  eveiy  process  in  work  or 
construction  is  foltowed  out  in  figures.   By  making  out  both 

preliminary  estimates  and  bills  the  pupil  learns  the  value  not 
only  of  material  and  work  but  also  of  the  time  that  has  been  spent 
upon  the  work.  It  is  particularly  useful  for  the  apprentice  to 
recognize  by  these  bills  how  much  the  time  he  has  spent  on  the 
work — and  this  of  course  is  very  great  with  apprentices — in- 
creases the  cost  of  production.  Special  care  is  taken  in  making 
out  bills  and  estimates  to  let  the  pupil  learn  to  calculate  not  only 
the  cost  of  materials  and  tunc  but  also  all  other  items  of  cost, 
arising  from  the  deterioration  of  machines  and  tools,  the  in- 
terest on  capital,  carriage,  and  various  other  s(  urces  of  expense. 

Practical  instruction  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
study  of  materials,  tools,  and  machines.  The  pupil  makes  ac- 
quaiiUance  with  these  almost  exclusively  through  his  own  practi- 
cal work.  He  is  especially  familiarized  with  the  mechanical 
laws  under  which  machines  and  tools  work. 

Moreover*  whenever  the  w<»k  in  hand  demands  a  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry  to  show  the  pupil  the  reasons  for  what 
he  does,  or  teach  him  how  to  make  new  experiments  with  sue* 
cess,  he  receives  instruction  in  special  laboratories  m  the  con- 
ceptions and  laws  required  for  weU-coosidered  vroik. 

The  technical  education  of  the  apprentice  is  never  planned 
with  a  view  to  letting  him  make  masterjneces.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  we  endeavor  to  let  him  find  pleasure  in  simple,  careful, 
thorough,  conscientious  work  in  genuine  materials,  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  xvw  attempts  through  the  feeling  of  security  in 
his  own  power. 

His  moral  insight  is  enlarged  by  German  lessons.  We  read 
good  authors  in  class  and  place  at  the  pupil's  disposal  a  selection 
of  good  books  from  the  school  library  for  reading  at  home. 
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In  addidoa  to  this  the  pupils  have  one  lesson  weddy  in  re- 
ligion up  to  their  sixteenth  year. 

Qvic  instruction  is  generally  planned  as  follows  in  the  dif- 
ferent trade  schools:  First,  the  historical  development  of  the 
trade  to  which  the  pupil  belongs  is  discussed.  He  is  shown  in 
the  struggles  of  his  fellow-workers  the  continually  growing  in- 
terdependence of  interests  among  all  citizens  of  a  comnnmity. 
Concrete  examples  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause  are  placed 
before  him.  Thus  by  degrees  he  recognizes  how  the  problems 
arose  which  occupy  town  and  nation  today,  and  learns  Uie  duties 
and  rights  of  fhe  individual  within  the  state. 

This  insight  is  strengthened  into  the  will  to  consider  others 
and  to  devote  himself  to  common  purposes  fay  the  association 
of  pupils  in  working  groups,  especially  in  tibe  last  school  year. 

Hygienic  training  is  given  not  only  by  special  instruction  in 
hygiene,  but  also  by  gymnastics  and  games  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  during  the  school  holidays.  An  association  of  young 
men  of  the  cultivated  classes,  especially  young  army  officers, 
places  well-trained  leaders  at  our  disposal  on  Sundays,  who  take 
hundreds  of  apprentices  for  walks  in  the  environs  of  the  town. 

The  association  of  apprentices  among  themselves  outside 
the  schools,  for  the  pursuit  of  common  interests,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  little  developed.  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  that 
cannot  be  done  by  command — it  must  grow  out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  school.  Not  only  is  the  organization  still  too  youngf 
for  this,  but  the  whole  conception  of  pupils'  associations  is 
still  too  young  in  Germany.  In  one  school  alone — a  higher 
mercantile  school  for  girls — has  an  institution  of  the  kind  been 
developed  with  eminent  success,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  the 
head-master.  And  in  one  trade  school  for  boys  a  mutual- 
assistance  fund  managed  by  the  boys  themselves  works  very 
well.    But  these  examples  are  still  isolated  ones. 

The  organization  I  have  described  at  present  exists  in  this 
complete  form  only  in  Munich.  I  have  already  said  that  Wiirt- 
temberg  has  adopted  the  same  organization  for  the  whole  country, 
tiiat  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  Baden,  that  the  canton 
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of  Zurich  in  Switzerland  has  quite  recently  promulgated  a  new 
Continuation  School  Law  which  in  many  respects  resembles  its 
Munich  predecessor,  and  that,  finally,  the  city  of  Vienna  has 
erected  at  a  c^'^t  of  eight  million  crowns  a  central  building  for 
apprentices'  continuation  schools,  the  framework  of  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  Munich.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  South 
Gennany,  Austria,  and  German  Swil/.crland  have  started  on 
the  road  of  Munich's  continuation-school  organization.  Also  in 
North  Germany  the  greatest  energy  is  being  expended  on  the 
problem  of  compulsory  continuation  schools,  but  at  present 
without  any  attempt  to  base  the  organization  on  the  school 
workshop. 

The  reason  for  this  must  be  sought  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  pedagogical  opinion  in  North  Germany  is  still  very  strongly 
permeated  with  the  idea  of  so-caUed  general  culture,  but  also 
in  the  diffierence  between  the  South  German  and  the  North 
German  employer.  The  latter  is  mostly  an  ardent  opponent  of 
the  school  workshop^  And  another  reason  is  perhaps  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  organizers  and  schoolmen  can  make  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  umovations  of  a  colleague.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  human  nature  that  everyone  who  has 
a  question  to  sdve  likes  to  have  contributed  his  own  share 
to  the  solution.  There  is  a  German  riddle  that  illustrates  what 
I  mean:  "What  is  the  difference  between  God  and  a  Germap 
professor?"  And  the  answer  is:  "God  knows  everything,  and 
the  German  professor  knows  everything  better."  This  '^knowing 
better*'  is  always  a  hindrance  to  tiie  quick  realization  of  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  a  stone  at  anybody.  For  we 
can  all  make  the  same  observation  about  ourselves.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  know  things  better  than  our  colleagues.  Espe- 
cially when  we  have  worked  on  a  special  hobby»  consistently  and 
energetically,  for  many  years,  it  is  unspeakably  difficult  so  to 
enter  into  the  ideas  of  another  man,  who  does  not  agree  with 
us,  that  we  can  do  him  justice  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless  ex- 
perience \v\]\  show  in  the  case  in  (picstion  that  the  purely  theoret- 
ical continuation  school  which  entirely  avoids  ])ractical  teaching 
will  not  fulfil  its  purpose.   In  your  country  it  is  hardly  probable 
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that  this  experience  will  be  necessary.  You  have  already  excd- 
lent  school  workshops  in  schods  of  the  most  varioos  lands,  the 
value  of  which  for  the  education  of  the  man  as  opposed  to  the 
workman  has  been  briUiandy  demonstrated  in  the  publicatioiis 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  essential^  reason  why  the  continuation  school  should 
not  become  a  purefy  theoretical  school  is  that  its  Ihnitation 
to  theoretical  instruction  would  form  an  almost  insnperaUe 
barrier  to  transforming  our  schools  into  educational  institutions 
for  community  life.  The  transformation  of  schools  into  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  or,  as  I  express  it.  into  communities  of 
labor,  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  all  school  organization. 
Its  solution  is  the  task  of  the  pr^ent  century.  As  long  as  our 
schools  of  all  kinds,  not  the  continuation  schools  alone,  are  not 
organized  as  communities  of  labor,  they  will  not  prepare  their 
pnpih  as  they  should  for  the  i^rc-M  labor-community  that  sur- 
rounds us,  the  state.  I  cm  L^nve  no  better  niiistrntion  of  whalj 
I  mean  than  in  a  quotation  irom  your  excellent  countryman. 
Professor  John  Dewey,  in  his  Moral  Principles  of  Education: 

I  am 'told  that  there  is  a  swimming-school  in  a  certain  city  where 
youth  arc  taught  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water,  being  repeatedly 
drilled  in  the  various  movements  which  are  necessary  for  switmning.  When 
one  of  die  young  men  ao  trained  ww  aiked  wbtt  Iw  did  wfacn  he  tot  into 
the  water,  he  laeonicaltjr'  replied:  "Sunk."  Tiie  titorj  happens  to  be  trne; 
were  it  not,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fable  made  eaepressly  for  the  purpose  of 
typifying  the  ethical  relationship  of  school  to  society'  The  school  cannot  be 
a  preparation  for  &ocial  life,  excepting  as  it  r^roduces,  within  itself,  typi- 
cal conditions  of  social  life. 

All  our  present  schools  are  such  swimming-scliools  on  dry 
land,  as  far  as  social  education  is  concerned.  We  may  give  our 
pupils  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  as  to  then  relation  to  state 
and  society.  But  we  do  not  accustom  them  to  regard  their 
work  from  this  point  of  view,  and  we  give  them  no  opportunity 
of  making  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  in  tile  service  of 
tlieir  fdlow-pupils.  Our  schools  are  tiierefore  00  schotds  lor 
social  service.  But  nothing  cotild  he  better  adapted  for  tins 
purpose  than  the  continuation  schoob  I  have  described,  in  as 
far  as  they  are  intimately  combined  with  workshops  and  labora- 
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tones.  For  tfaete  is  no  place  more  suitable  lor  uniting  pupils 
for  community  ol  labor  than  ivotksfaops,  laboratories,  and  ta^ 

perimental  gardens. 

The  only  path  to  real  state-community  is  to  accustom  the 
children  from  their  earliest  years  to  do  their  work  not  only  lor 
tbdr  own  personal  advantage  but  also  lor  the  advantage  of  their 
yondiful  companions.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  develop  the 
two  great  fundamental  virtues  of  devotion  to  aims  outside  our- 
selves and  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others.  And  only 
thus  will  it  in  all  probability  be  possible  to  preserve  our  e^reat 
modern  consiituticiial  states  from  the  dangers  that  threaten 
them  throu^li  their  own  industrial,  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development 
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In  many  high  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  specitic  grade 
which  is  known  as  the  passing  grade.  If  a  pupil  fall  below  this 
for  the  (juarter,  semester,  or  year,  but  keep  above  another  sj^ecific 
grade  which  is  only  to  or  15  points  below  this  passing  grade, 
he  is  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  advanced  work  temporarily. 
Some  schools  pay  no  further  attention  to  this  mark,  provided 
that  the  pupil  do  standard  work  in  the  advance  class  for  the 
first  four  or  six  weeks  of  the  new  quarter,  semester,  or  year. 
If  the  pupil  fail  to  do  good  work  during  this  period,  he  must 
then  go  back  and  repeat  the  previous  quarter's,  semester^  or 
year's  work.  Other  schools  te^uire  such  a  pupil  to  take  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  wedcs  after  the  new 
quarter,  semester^  or  year  opens  and  make  a  passing  grade  in 
die  work  which  he  was  low  in,  or  failing  to  do  this,  he  must  drop 
out  of  the  advance  class  and  take  the  work  over.  In  either  case 
such  a  pupil  was  given  a  "conditional"  promotion. 

The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan  have  often 
been  discussed  but  very  little  data  have  been  collected  on  the 
point.  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  compile  data  whidi  are 
now  obtainable  from  the  University  High  School  records,  and 
which  show  some  results  which  have  come  from  the  plan  in 
use  there.  The  passing  grade  in  that  high  school  is  60  per  cent 
But  if  a  pupil  make  a  grade  of  55  per  cent  he  is  given  a  condi- 
tional promotion  and  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the 
following  quarter  for  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he 
is  recjuired  to  take  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  subject 
for  tlie  last  (juarter  and  make  a  grade  o£  60  per  cent  or  more, 
else  he  must  drop  the  advance  work  and  take  the  work  of  the 
previous  quarter  over. 
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In  this  investigation,  the  records  of  147  pupils  who  have 
been  j^iven  conditional  promotions  have  been  compiled  with 
the  hope  ihcil  ihe  acconipanyiiif^  ligurcs  will  show  sonic  facts  of  in- 
terest. In  selecting  the  cases  for  study,  ati  attempt  was  made  to 
get  the  record  of  the  pui)il  for  the  quarter  in  which  he  made 
his  first  conditional  and  compare  it  with  the  reccjrd  he  made 
during  the  following  quarter.  It  was  thought  that  this  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  effect  this  conditional  promotion  had 
on  the  pupil. 

In  looking  at  the  results  of  such  a  system,  it  was  believed 
that  they  might  manifest  themselves  in  two  wa\s — academic 
standing  and  moral  influence.  To  examine  the  first,  it  seemed 
fair  to  compare  the  total  grades  made  during  the  quarter  in 
which  the  conditional  was  made  with  the  total  grades  made 
during  the  following  quarter.  Also  it  seemed  fair  to  compare 
the  numljer  of  conditionals  and  faihires  made  during  tlie  first 
quarter  with  those  made  during  the  one  following.  Again,  it 
was  thought  that  the  number  of  grades  in  which  the  standing 
was  advanced  during  the  second  quarter  over  those  of  the  first 
quarter  might  be  compared  w  ith  the  number  which  were  lowered 
and  some  conclusions  drawn.  It  was  decided  to  tabulate  also 
the  total  number  of  conditionals  and  faihires  which  these  pupils 
had  made  during  the  time  which  they  had  been  in  school  at  the 
time  the  daia  were  taken.  The  total  number  of  quarters  each 
pupil  had  been  in  school  at  the  tune  was  also  taken.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  conditionals  and 
failures  with  the  number  of  quarters  in  school  might  be  indica- 
tive of  something. 

With  these  points  in  view  a  complete  table  was  compiled 
for  the  entire  147  students  w  hose  records  were  being  examined. 
Each  pupil  was  given  a  number  in  the  table  and  the  points  for 
consideration  were  set  opposite.  This  table  cannot  be  printed 
In  full,  but  a  few  examples  are  taken  from  it  and  the  points 
considered  are  arranged  below  in  the  same  tabular  form  in 
which  the  entire  table  was  made  up;  while  the  totals  are  for 
the  entire  table  made  up  for  the  147  students. 
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The  significance  of  some  of  the  facts  conqnled  in  the  table  is 
emphasized  by  the  six  graphs  herewith. 
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*No.  46  i«  an  exceptiua  U)  tbc  Rcncral  rul<f.  All  of  ihc  cases  examined  except  thit  one  took  the 
conditioaa]  cTiimination  when  .1  ci>niiiti»n  w.vi  in.ulc  This  ooe  iBAde  t«o  oooditioaalt  iteritj  the  fint 
qujirtrr  but  hr  iM-xftns  to  iuvc  :LL'i:ri>tc<l  unr  of  them  a  failmBMdtSlHtWMI^hCtidtktflHrfHnBk  Bt 
either  took  the  work  over  or  else  he  dropped  the  subject. 

t  Tim  iBniMi  ty  UMtoaditkoel  ex«mln«dom  k  HMitii  h  crf-Mi  km,  TUi» 

ia  K  wiy,  npMMM  «aft  irilawM  csrIm  <n  <iurin«  the  quutcr 

tkmal  WM  mad*  wd  WV,  very  property,  be  added  to  the  total  |nd«  oTtluit  qturter.  Or  at  leait,  k 
would  seem  bir  to  add  a  targe  part  of  it. 

t  In  this  cohimn  b  tabulate  those  gndes  which  a  pupil  had  in  a  subject  in  which  he  either  fiu'led 
^Wl1li|llt  darinf  the  first  quarter  or  in  which  he  f«ilr<l  on  iht-  iim  litionaJ  examination.  In  cither  casc, 
he  was  repeadng  the  work  dunng  the  second  quarter  and  came  to  the  quarter  with  a  decided  advantage. 
Just  what  part  oi  this  should  be  deducted  is  a  very  difficult  thinx  to  say,  but  some  o(  it  certainly  repre- 
■•ots  work  which  is  carried  over  as  an  asMt  into  tiM  secaod  quarter  aoa  appears  ttaeic  in  the  nade  for 


In  general,  the  totals  in  tiie  table  do  not  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  any  final  advantage  in  condttionab  for  each  seeming 

advantage  is  offset  by  an  equal  or  greater  disadvantage.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  facts  and  deductions  which  seem 

to  bear  out  this  statement : 

1.  The  total  grades  made  during  the  second  quarter,  that 
in  which  the  pupil  was  striving  to  remove  the  conditional  for 
the  first  four  weeks,  were  less  than  that  in  which  the  conditional 
was  made.  Thus,  his  ability  to  do  work  does  not  seem  to  be 
improved  by  the  plan  (Fig  I,  A). 

2.  These  pupils  show  an  improvement  in  their  conditional 
subjects  only  by  a  total  of  1.250  percents  in  those  in  which  they 
were  successful  in  removing  the  conditional.    In  other  cases 
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tbey  aoinetinws  stood  lower  on  the  examtnatkm  than  tlie  grade 
which  they  had  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter. 
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Thus  many  ma<ic  little  or  no  effort  to  remove  the  conditional. 
If  this  total  increase  of  those  who  succeeded  be  added  to  the 
totals  for  the  second  quarter  it  only  exceed*;  tlie  total  for  the 
first  quarter  by  685  percents.  With  this  included,  only  685  per- 
cents  out  of  3,585,  as  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  abo.c, 
need  be  deducted  to  balance  the  second  quarter  with  the  first. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  an  excessive  discount  for  the  knowledge 
carried  over  into  the  second  quarter.  Even  now  the  second 
quarter  does  not  seem  better  than  the  first  (Fig  i,  A). 

3.  While  there  were  185  conditionals  during  the  first  quarter^ 
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there  were  only  ii6  during  the  one  foUowing.  This  would 
seem  to  show  an  improvement  during  the  second  quarter,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  185  conditionals  were  made  in 
a  quarter  in  which  the  pupils  w^  selected  because  tfai^  had 
made  conditionab.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  same 
group  of  pupils  would  make  as  many  conditionals  each  quarter 
as  they  did  in  the  one  which  was  selected  because  it  had  this 
special  trait  (Fig.  i,  C,  and  7  below). 

4.  Of  the  185  conditionals  made  this  first  quarter,  the  pupils 
were  successful  in  removing  T37  of  them,  or  about  75  per  cent 
of  thcTTi.  This  would  sccrn  to  show  an  advnntnci^e  in  the  plan  but 
even  the  successful  removal  of  a  conditional  must  not  be  accom- 
panied by  other  dire  results  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  total  grades  for  the  second  quarter  were  not  more  than  for 
the  first.  Thus  it  must  be  evident  that  any  improvement  in  the 
conduional  subiect  was  accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  one  or 
more  other  sul>jects  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  apparent  im- 
provement is  due  only  to  a  more  careful  distribution  of  the 
pupil's  energy  anrl  a  nearer  approach  to  the  "dead-line'  in  some 
other  subject  (Fig.  r,  B). 

5.  The  number  of  failures  made  the  first  quarter  was  27 
while  the  number  made  the  next  quarter  was  66.  This  shows 
a  marked  increase  in  ^tures  and  indicates  that  some  of  the 
eonditionals  of  the  first  quarter  may  have  a{ipeared  as  faihires 
in  the  second.  The  pupil  who  was  successful  with  a  conditional 
during  the  first  quarter  may  have  taken  a  little  more  leeway  the 
second  quarter  and  this  may  have  resulted  disastrously  (Fig. 

6.  When  the  grades  of  the  second  quarter  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  first  it  is  observed  that  237  grades  were  raised 
the  second  quarter  while  345  were  lowered.  This,  m  connection 
with  the  first  pomt  discussed,  is  quite  significant  in  that  it  shows 
that  any  seeming  improvement  in  the  conditional  subject  is  ofl^set 
fay  even  a  more  decided  falling  off  in  more  than  one  other  sub- 
ject. This  shows  that  the  pupil  concentrates  his  energies  on 
the  conditional  subject  at  the  expense  of  the  other  subjects  (Fig. 
1.  E). 
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7.  If  the  last  three  totals  are  examined  together,  it  is  ob- 
served tiiat  the  pupils  average  over  0.68  of  one  conditional  per 
quarter  and  nearly  0.39  of  one  failure.  In  other  words,  there 
is  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  work  which  is  below  grade, 
since  the  estimate  here  made  is  on  approximately  four  subjects 
per  quarter.  They  have  not  been  able  to  carry  full  work  during 
any  particular  quarter  and  yet  a  conditional  assumes  that  they 
are  expected  to  carry  more  than  this  amount  the  following 
quarter.  This  might  be  reasonable  if  tiie  pupil  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  extraordinary  handicap  during  the  first  quarter, 
but  the  great  number  of  cases  here  recorded  could  hardly  have 
a  majority  of  diem  in  the  exceptional  class.  It  seems  to  show 
a  general  condition  as  to  the  quality  of  work  which  these  pupils 
generally  do  rather  than  a  particular  interference  such  as  sick- 
ness (Fig.  I,  F). 

8.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  moral  influences  may  increase 
procrastination.  The  indications  are  that  the  plan  does  not 
inspire  many  pupils  to  greater  effort  hut  to  a  diilerent  adjust- 
ment of  the  same  effort.  This  was  shown  in  i,  2,  3,  5,  and  6 
above. 

The  students  whose  records  are  compiled  here  are  readily 

classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  who  made  no  failures  during  the  first  <[uaiicr  but 
made  one  or  more  conditionals  and  passed  the  exaiinnation  sat- 
isfactorily. 

2.  Those  whose  conditionals  the  first  quarter  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  laflures  and  who  failed  on  all  conditional  ex- 
aminations. 

3.  Those  who  may  have  had  both  conditionals  and  failures 
during  the  first  quarter  or  who  may  have  had  more  than  one 
conditional  and  have  passed  on  one  and  failed  on  the  other. 

The  first  group  has  no  experience  witli  anything  except 
successful  conditionals.  The  second  group  has  eacperience  only 
wi^  failures  and  unsuccessful  omditionals.  The  third  group 
has  both  experiences — failtires  and  successful  and  unsuccessful 
conditionals. 

The  figure  which  follows  is  intended  to  show  in  a  graphic 
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way  the  points  in  discussion  concerning  the  first  group.  This 
is  the  better  group  of  students  of  those  who  made  conditionals, 
in  that  every  one  of  them  was  successful  in  passing  the  examina- 
tion and  none  of  them  had  a  failure  during  the  first  quarter. 
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In  Fig.  2,  the  following  points  are  noticeable: 
I.  These  87  pupils  made  fewer  conditionals  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  than  they  did  in  the  first  quarter.  This  is  ex- 
plainable as  before,  in  that  the  quarter  willi  which  they  were 
started  was  one  in  which  all  of  them  made  conditionals.  These 
pupils  made  377  conditionals  in  627  quarters  in  school  or  an 
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average  of  0.61  o£  a  conditkmal  per  quarter.  This  Is  bdow  the 
rate  made  by  the  whole  group  of  147  (Fig.  2,  B  and  E). 

2.  The  same  group  of  pupils  made  no  £ulttres  the  first  quar- 
ter and  29  the  second.  Iliey  were  selected  because  tSbty  made 
no  failures  the  first  quarter,  which  accounts  for  that,  but  the 
group  made  170  failures  in  627  quarters  or  an  average  of  .27 
of  a  failure  for  each  quarter.  This  group  stood  better  with 
respect  to  failures  than  the  whole  group  (Fig.  2,  C  and  E). 

3.  This  group  made  547  failures  and  conditionals  in  627 
quarters  in  school,  or  an  average  of  about  a87  of  oiie  failure 
and  conditional  per  quarter.  The  whole  group  made  an  average 
of  about  1.07  failures  and  conditionals  per  quarter  (Fig.  2,  £). 

4.  The  total  grades  made  the  second  quarter  are  less  than 
those  made  the  first  quarter  if  the  increase  by  conditional  ex- 
aminations is  neglected.  With  this  added,  the  total  only  exceeds 
tiiat  of  the  preceding  quarter  by  670  (Fig.  2,  A). 

5  When  the  grades  which  this  group  made  the  second  quar- 
ter are  compared  with  those  which  they  made  the  first  quarter, 
it  is  observed  that  132  grades  were  raised  while  143  were  low- 
ered. These  numbers  are  quite  significant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  everyone  in  this  group  was  successful  in  removing  his  con- 
ditional, and  yet  it  was  accompanied  by  the  fact  that  while  doing 
SO  this  same  group  fell  back  m  143  cases  while  they  improved 
in  only  132  cases  (Fig.  2,  D). 

This  is  again  significant  when  it  is  observed  that  this  is 
the  only  group  of  pupils  of  the  three  groups  to  which  the  condi- 
tional promotions  were  given  which  we  could  expect  to  profit 
by  their  use.  Surely  the  conditional  promotion  could  not  be 
given  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  pupil  who  wtU  foil 
to  remove  the  condition.  With  tiiis  point  of  view,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  other  two  groups.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  other  two  groups  have  been  treated 
just  as  this  one,  and  that  the  only  point  of  difference  which  they 
showed  when  compared  with  this  was  in  the  proportion  of 
grades  raised  and  lowered  during  the  second  quarter  and  in 
the  total  grades  made  during  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  group  in  which  all  failed  to  remove  the  conditional 
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showed  its  members  to  be  quite  weak  students  who  were  not 
or  could  not  be  stimulated  by  the  receiving  of  a  conditional  pro- 
motion which  they  afterward  failed  to  remove.  Their  total 
grades  the  first  quarter  were  7,475  while  those  of  the  second 
qimrter  were  only  7,040,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
27  pupils  were  repeating  33  subjects  during  the  second  quarter 
which  they  had  had  during  the  first.  These  same  students  only 
raised  35  grades  during  the  second  quarter  while  fhey  low- 
ered 54. 

The  group  of  33  pupils  which  were  subjected  to  both  fail- 
ures and  conditionals  made  a  total  of  8440  percents  during  the 
first  quarter  and  8,590  during  the  second.  This  group  also 
raised  61  grades  during  the  second  quarter  while  they  lowered 
but  51.  Here,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  group  was 
repeating  40  subjects  which  they  had  had  during  the  first  quarter 
and  therefore  were  carrying,  on  an  average,  less  than  three 
new  subjects. 

After  examining  all  of  the  material  and  comparing  the 
•groups,  it  seems  fair  to  make  the  following  deductions: 

1.  The  total  school  standing  of  these  students  does  not  show 
anv  improvement  due  to  the  use  of  conditioning^  ]>romotions.  if 
tlie  proper  additions  and  deductions  are  made  in  considering 
them. 

2.  Any  increase  in  a  low  grade  is  offset  by  a  falling  off  in 
the  grade  of  some  other  subject. 

3.  More  grades  are  lowered  than  are  increased 

4.  Conditionals  the  first  quarter  show  some  tendency  to  lead 
to  failures  the  next. 

5.  Pupils  who  are  successful  with  conditionals  the  first  quar- 
ter seem  to  take  a  longer  chance  in  making  the  grades  of  the 
following  quarter.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  they  do  not  guard 
against  a  low  grade  so  carefully  as  formerly. 

6.  Pupils  have  tlie  abiUty  to  learn  where  the  "dead-line" 
is  and  put  their  eneigy  where  the  danger  is  greatest 

7.  The  plan  of  conditionals  does  not  in  most  cases  show 
the  desired  results  for  those  who  are  successful  in  removing 
them  and  it  is  not  intended  to  help  those  who  are  not 
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8.  Something  about  the  system  seems  to  handicap  those  who 
fail  to  remove  the  conditionals  so  that  they  are  unable  to  recover 
during  the  following  quarter. 

9.  The  fact  ^t  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  low 
grade  without  immediate  failure  may  result  in  his  making  such 
a  grade  and  hoping  to  overcome  it  later,  for  75  per  cent  of  them 
do  so.  This  may  account  for  the  falling  off  in  other  subjects 
while  die  conditional  is  being  removed. 

10.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
pupils  have  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  as  many  days  of  grace 
as  may  be  allowed  and  otxasionally  exceeding  the  limit. 

11.  The  plan  seems  questionable  in  tha^  its  method  provides 
a  period  of  relaxation  and  lack  of  immediate  responsibility  which 
may  need  to  be  foUowed  by  one  of  stress  and  excessive  mental 
exertion. 

12.  The  plan  seems  further  questionable  in  that  it  may  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  procrastination,  and  leave  lasting  tendencies  to 
be  slothful. 

Finally,  then,  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  plan 
of  conditional  promotions  has  proven  successful  in  the  majority 
of  cases  examined  in  this  investigation.  However,  I  do  not  think 
this  is,  in  any  sense,  generally  conclusive.  Two  other  investi- 
gations might  throw  much  light  on  the  question  in  hand  it  seems. 
Jf  an  investigation  could  be  made  in  a  system  where  pupils  are 
either  given  straight  failures  ur  clear  passes  and  147  cases  which 
barely  failed  could  be  examined  and  the  results  compared  with 
these,  some  points  might  stand  out  much  more  clearly.  If  another 
mvestigatioa  in  which  147  cases  of  those  who  barely  passed  in 
such  a  system  could  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  two  investigations  even  more  light  might  be  shed  on  the 
somewhat  perplexing  question.  In  any  case  it  should  be  dear 
that  this  is  an  investigation  of  the  conditional  promotions  in  a 
single  high  school  which  may  or  may  not  have  very  different 
conditions  to  meet  from  those  of  many  other  high  schools.  And 
while  the  indications  seem  rather  definite  in  this  case  it  might 
prove  very  different  in  the  investigation  of  other  schools. 
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DAVID  SAVnXE  MX7ZZEY 
The  Ethkal  Coltuxc  SduxJ,  New  York  City 

In  the  religious  syinb<3li?m  (>f  the  Orient  there  occur  strange 
figures:  bodies  of  nicn  wiili  ha\\ks'  heads,  hons  with  wings,  cats 
with  human  features,  scrjH*nts  with  wide  fins,  creatures  hterally 
•  "half  angel  and  half  bcaj.L'     Perhaps  these  strange  figures  are 

symbols  of  a  mental  confusion,  the  coexistence  of  contradictory 
attributes  inexplicable  in  their  persistent  combinations.  At  any 
rate  they  well  typify  the  partial  and  confused  apprehensions 
which  we  have  of  the  psychology,  the  ethics,  the  religions  of 
foreign  peoples.  We  tee  an  liistitatkMi  or  hear  a  name,  and  we 
translate  it  into  the  reality  which  we  have  been  trained  to  asso- 
ciate ¥ritfa  that  institution  or  name.  The  church,  for  example, 
means  to  some  the  quiet,  white  meetuig*hottse,  with  its  square 
steeple,  on  the  viUage  green  of  a  New  England  town.  We  know 
that  the  cathedral  of  Notie  Dame  bears  little  resemUance  to 
this  meeting-house,  and  we  should  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  devil- 
featured  stone  gaigoyles  thrusting  their  millennial  spouts  from 
die  stem  eaves  of  the  white  dapboarded  walls,  or  of  a  line  of 
rude  sheds  with  hitcfaing-beams,  gnawed  half  through  hy  the 
deacons'  restive  plough-horses,  surrounding  the  flying  buttresses 
of  the  p:reat  cathedral.  Yet  when  we  leave  the  ground  of  mate- 
rial things  and  ascend  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  we  do  just  this 
violence  to  consistency.  We  carry  into  our  idea  of  the  church 
the  training,  the  prejudices,  the  warnings,  the  ideals  which  we 
have  grown  familiar  with.  We  fit  a  hawk's  head  on  a  man's  body 
and  put  wings  on  lions.  We  interpret  foreign  institnn'nns  by 
domestic  standards,  often  by  provincial  and  even  parochial 
standards.  Perhaps  it  is  not  jKDSsible  entirely  to  overcome  thi^ 
inconsistency,  but  at  least  a  great  deal  can  be  done  toward  the 
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proper  understanding  of  foreign  institutions  by  a  study  of  tfieir 
historic  origin  and  growtii.  To  know  anytfiing  about  the  diurch 

in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century,  one  must  know  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  France  for  the  thousand  years  preceding. 

Obviously,  such  a  task  as  an  outline  of  that  histoiy  is  not 
contemplated  in  the  present  series  of  articles.  It  is  enough  here 
to  recall  to  the  reader  the  truth  that  institutions  generally  last  in 
proportion  to  their  serviceability  to  the  society  in  which  they 
exist;  and  that,  consecjuently,  the  explanation  of  the  long  period 
of  domination  of  the  church  in  France  is  to  be  fonnd  not  so 
much  in  the  corruption  or  torpidity  of  the  peoi)lc  in  tlie  real 
and  lasting  benefits  which  that  institution  gave  to  the  state. 

Chief  among  those  sei  vices  was  the  preservati  n  of  leaminjjj 
and  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of  instruction  throughout  the 
long  centuries  of  darkness  and  confusion  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  A  thousand  years  ago, 
when  the  clash  of  feudal  warfare  made  horrid  tumult  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  mailed  fist  of  lord  and  baron  scorned  to  hold  a 
pen,  the  bishops  were  conducting  schools  in  connection  with  their 
cathedrals,  and  the  monks  were  clearing  forests  and  draining 
svramps  to  make  the  fertile  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Europe  of 
today.  We  noticed  in  the  pfcceding  article  the  Capitulary  of  787 
tn  which  Charlemagne  enjmned  upon  the  bishops  the  careful 
study  of  grammar  and  logic,  for  the  better  rnider^andk^  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  saw  how  ten  years  later  the  Bishop  of  Orl&uis 
opened  schools  for  the  children  of  the  parishioners  in  his  dio- 
cese. All  the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  founded 
either  by  churchmen  or  by  pious  kings  and  dukes,  primarily 
for  the  study  of  theology.  They  were  all  under  the  rectorship 
of  ecclesiastics,  tiieir  teachers  requiring  the  episcopal  license,  and 
their  degrees  subject  to  episcopal  approval.  The  finest  secondary 
schools  of  Europe  in  the  early  modern  age  were  those  founded 
and  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  And  up  to  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution  not  only  instniction  in  the  schools,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  charities,  the  maintenance  of  asylums  and  refu^^cs.  the 
support  of  hospitals— in  fact  every  work  of  humanity  was  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  kings  hunted,  feasted,  warred,  reveled, 
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Spent,  and  punished.  Tlw  church  alone  healed,  instructed,  gave, 
Gooiforted. 

I  am  aware  that  this  sounds  little  like  the  language  of  denun- 
ciation found  in  the  sections  of  the  histories  of  the  French  R«?olu> 
tion  which  deal  with  the  church,  or  like  Voltaire's  impassioned 
diatribes  against  fmfame.  It  is  true  that  the  church  was  intoler- 
ant,  persecuting,  corrupt  in  its  high  officials,  opposed  to  the  light 
of  the  new  philosophy  and  science.  The  majority  of  the  cakHers 
of  the  clergy  in  1789  demanded  ecclesiastical  censure  of  the  piess 
and  control  of  aU  sdiools.  Advanced  spirits,  like  Voltaire,  Di- 
derot, IXAIembert,  had  every  reason  for  fighting  clerical  obscur- 
antism and  obstructionisni  to  the  death.  But  for  the  common 
people  of  die  peasant  or  industrial  classes,  for  nine-tenths  or  even 
ninety-nine  one-hundredtiis  of  the  population  of  France  the 
church  was  the  only  source  of  uplift  or  aid — and  the  record  of 
some  of  the  country  priests,  who  on  a  few  hundred  francs  a 
year  supplied  food,  medicine,  instruction,  edification  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  parishes,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  most  de- 
voted of  our  settlement  workers  nr  home  missionaries  It  was 
tli!s  \o^^^  exi>erience  of  responsibility  that  gave  the  French  priest 
the  authority  he  has  exercised  till  but  yesterday  over  the  primary 
schools  throughout  France.  And  the  struggle  of  the  church  to 
maintain  that  influence  after  the  state  awoke  to  its  responsibilities 
toward  the  people  has  formed  the  tragic  history  of  French  edu- 
cation thrduirh  the  century  just  ended. 

So  mucli  by  way  of  introduction,  to  guard  against  the  popular 
misapprehension  that  the  quarrel  in  France  between  state  and 
church  over  the  schools  has  been  due  to  the  church's  thrusting  its 
hand  into  the  work  of  die  state.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  church 
is  trying  to  keep  in  its  hands  the  work  through  long  centuries 
abandoned  to  it  by  the  state,  but  now  resumed  as  a  national, 
public,  and  seodar  responsibility. 

The  educational  machine  established  by  Napoleon  lasted  with 
but  little  change  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  tiie  Bourbon 
line  in  1814,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  again  became  the  state 
religion,  whereas  under  Napoleon's  concordat  it  had  simjdy  been 
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acknowledged  as  "the  religion  of  the  xnajority  of  Frenchmen." 
In  1S21  the  pnest  was  ranked  with  the  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  bishop  was  given  the  right  of  supervision  of  att  the 
colUges  in  his  diocese.  The  schools  ceased,  naturally,  with  the 
overthrow  ol  Napoleon,  to  be  recruiting  grounds  for  the  army; 
the  seminaries  were  returned  to  the  priesthood;  the  Institute,  dis* 
solved  by  Napoleon,  was  restored  in  1^30:  and  two  years  later 
the  g^at  man  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  laborers  for  a  free 
public  lay-school  system  in  France  was  chosen  minister  of  public 
instruction — Frangois  Guizot.  Guizot,  by  his  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  public  education,  interested  the  authorities 
of  France  from  King  Louis  Philippe  down  to  the  least  secretary 
in  the  bureau  of  his  department.  Before  his  first  year  of  service 
was  ended  he  had  organized  a  system  of  public  primary  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  countr>%  and  in  June,  183^^,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  each  of  the  eighty-seven  departments 
of  France  to  support  a  normal  school  for  priniary  teachers, 
"either  by  itself  or  in  connection  witli  one  or  more  neighburmg 
depaitmeots*" 

This  law  establishing  normal  schools  throughout  France  was 
the  most  important  stq>  m  public  education  ever  taken  in  the 
country.  The  convention  in  1 795  had  decreed  a  normal  school 
at  Paris,  which  had  been  opened  in  the  great  amiMtheater  of  the 
museum  with  1,400  pupils.  But  it  had  lasted  only  about  four 
months  in  the  stormy  peptics  of  that  last  year  of  the  revolutionaiy 
government  Napoleon  had  decreed  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  In  each  of  the  academies  of  his  university;  but  they  were 
not  yet  established  when  'Waterloo  swept  away  the  decree  and 
the  minister  and  the  emperor."  Up  to  Guizot's  ministry  and 
the  revival  of  state  projects  of  education  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  there  were  only  two  or  three  scattered  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  France  (one  at  Strassburg,  one  near 
Metz,  and  one  at  Bar  le  Due).  The  imperative  need  of  training 
schools  for  a  public  educational  system  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment.  A  significant  provision  of  Guizot's  law  was  that 
moral  instntction  received  the  first  place  in  the  curricuhim  of 
the  normal  schools.   To  be  sure,  religious  instruction  was  also 
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indudcdp  and  fhe  candidates  for  admission  were  required  to 

pass  an  examination  in  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  tficy 
professed.  They  were  also  bound  to  sen^c  at  least  ten  years 
in  the  public-school  service  or  return  the  cost  of  their  education. 
Between  1833  and  1843  about  seven-eighths  of  the  teachers  who 
entered  the  public  ^Thnols  were  graduates  of  these  normal  schools. 

Something  of  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  establishnTeni  ot 
the  (luizot  system  of  primary  education  may  be  realized  from  a 
few  figures.  In  1820  only  34  out  of  \oo  women  were  able  to 
sign  their  act  of  marriage  in  France,  while  in  1870,  70  out  of 
100  were  able  to  do  so.  Again,  in  1820  there  were  but  22,000 
primary  schools  witli  ualy  some  800,000  pupils  in  all  France 
(scarcely  more  tlian  m  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  at 
present).  These  had  grown  by  the  middle  of  the  century  to  63,000 
schools  with  3,785,000  pupils — a  gain  of  400  per  cent  in  pupils  in 
thirty  years.  Wh^  we  realize  that  this  immense  gain  was  not 
(as  hM  been  in  the  case  of  the  American  states)  due  to  great 
leaps  in  population,  but  nither  to  the  disseminatioii  of  Icaming 
through  a  rather  stationary  population,  its  significance  becomes 
all  the  more  striking.  There  is  not  a  parallel  record  in  iSatt  educa- 
tional statistics  of  the  world. 

For  all  this  stimulus  in  education  and  spread  of  the  primary 
instruction,  the  period  between  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and 
the  establishment  of  the  second  French  Republic  (184B)  was  one 
of  fundamental  discord.  The  Revolution  had  announced  die  pro- 
gram of  free  lay  education  for  every  child  of  the  land,  and  that 
ideal  remained  before  the  ejres  of  the  educational  reformers 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  era  and  the  Restoration.  At  the  same 
time,  by  Napoleon's  decree  of  1808.  the  supervision  of  the  clergy 
over  the  state  lycees  was  sanctioned,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  made  the  basis  of  education  in  all  departments  of  the 
imperial  university.  How  could  a  teacher  satisfy  lx>th  the  Napo- 
leonic commands  and  the  revolutionary  principle?  If  he  taught 
the  concord  of  beliefs  he  was  impious  in  the  eyes  of  the  church; 
if  he  taught  the  discord  of  beliefs  he  was  seditious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  state.  The  imposition  of  a  pedagogical  orthodox v  might  go 
unquestioned  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  when  opposition 
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to  clericalism  took  the  rather  indilicrciU  form  of  sarcastic  com- 
ments among  the  wits  of  the  salons;  but  after  the  breath  of  re- 
generation of  the  years  1789-91  had  swept  over  tl;c  natiun,  the 
imposition  of  ecclesiastical  control  upon  the  school  was  no  longer 
the  restoration  of  authority :  it  was  rather  the  establishment  of 
anardiy. 

For  between  the  two  lands  of  instruction,  lay  and  clerical, 
tiiere  is  ftmdainental  and  incessant  antagonism.  To  quote  from 
a  discourse  of  Paul  Bert's  at  the  time  of  die  passage  of  the  law 

freeing  primary  education  from  the  control  of  the  churdi  (1881 )  : 

In  the  domain  of  matter  the  lav  instruction  shows  us  nature  subject 
to  fixed,  eternal,  invariable  laws,  and  teaches  us  that  to  master,  nature  we 
must  titudy  and  amhr  tbete  laws.  Eedesiaatiad  iiutnittioii,  on  the  other 
htnd,  docs  not  reeognite  natunl  lamt,  or,  if  it  does,  has  them  oaotitmalljr 
oonlradkted  and  violated  bgr  snpcniatufal  powers  benevolent  or  malevolent 
To  master  nature,  then,  one  must  placate  or  solicit  these  power"?  I  in- 
struction incites  men  to  work  and  gives  them  confidence  in  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  in  personal  progress  and  social  betterment,  while  ecclesiastical 
ittitmction  kc«^  man  in  mistrust  of  Umsdf  and  nrges  him  to  prayers 
and  prostematiotts  in  lieu  of  labor.  In  tibe  domain  of  lustoty,  laj  instraetioQ 
values  characters  according  to  their  contributions  to  the  development  of 
civilization  and  the  liberation  of  humanity,  while  clerical  education  esteems 
diaracters  tor  their  services  to  the  church.  In  the  domain  of  morals,  the 
lay  instruction  inculcates  the  eternal  rules  of  conduct  recoipiized  and  refined 
br  the  nnfolding  individual  and  social  conscience;  while  the  chnidi  confnset 
Una  dear  issae  witti  the  requirementa  of  Ittnrgies  and  the  duty  of  the 

observanoe  of  ceremonies  often  meaningless  and  superstitions  In  every 

way  these  two  kinds  of  instruction  antagonize  each  other:  one  proceeds 
from  the  sense  of  justice,  the  other  from  the  gift  of  grace;  one  depends  on 
reason  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  tlie  other  looks  to  faith  for  the  revelation 
of  truth;  mt  looks  to  this  present  age  as  tiie  scene  of  its  labors  and  makes 
its  cUef  duty  the  produetion  of  citizens  who  in  the  eomnmnity,  in  the  family, 
in  business  and  social  relations  fulfil  their  mutual  duties  in  love  and  good 
will;  the  other  regards  (officially,  at  least)  this  world  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a 
mere  vestibule  to  heaven,  a  place  ot  j) rotation  filled  with  temptations  which 
are  to  be  overcome,  not  to  make  a  man  a  stronger  moral  individual  and  a 
better  member  of  society,  but  to  win  him  a  place  in  heaven.  For  long  years 
these  two  kinds  of  instruction  have  been  cxislinff  side  by  tide  at  our  sehoola.' 
It  if  time  that  one  of  them  be  eliminated,  and  that  justice^  sdenos^  libeftft 
and  humanity  be  aUowed  free  course  in  the  educational  qrstem  of  France^ 
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These  are  strong  words,  and  pruLably  they  would  have  been 
sonicuhal  iiiudciaicd  if  spoken  twenty  years  later.  But  they 
show  precisely  what  was  the  inconsistency,  the  aTiai  ch  v'.  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Orleans  monarchy. 

The  second  reptablic  (of  1848)  was  socialistic  in  character, 
and  the  oooaervatives  tocik  advantage  of  ^e  fact  to  make  it  a 
scandal  in  the  ^es  of  hoth  politician  and  eodesiasdc.  They 
brought  about  the  re^establishment  of  despotism  by  the  coup 
^Hat  of  December  2,  1850 ;  and  they  accomplished  die  full  sub- 
ordination of  the  schools  to  the  church  by  the  famous  Loi  FaUoux 
of  the  stale  3rear.  Napoleon's  decree  of  1808  had  placed  the  state 
lycies  under  derical  supervision.  The  law  of  1821  had  extended 
the  same  supervision  over  all  the  coUiges.  And  now  die  whole 
system  of  primary  education  as  oig^aed  by  Guiaot,  indoding 
the  departmental  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  primary 
teachers,  was  put  under  clerical  survdilance.  The  priest  in  each 
tiny  village  was  made  an  inquisitor  over  the  school  teacher.  He 
could  have  his  spies  among  the  students  of  tender  age,  to  report 
any  hints  of  heresy  in  the  teaching  and  bring  the  preceptor  to 
book.  If  the  parents  iq>beld  the  teacher  in  any  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  history  or  free  handling  of  literature,  the  priest 
could  hold  the  terrors  of  exclusion  from  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  over  the  recalcitrant  parents.  Furthermore  the  church 
entered  directly  into  local  politics  through  the  influence  of  this 
infamous  Loi  Kalloux,  and  dragged  the  primary  schools  into 
politics  with  it.  For  ir  used  the  schools  as  campaign  centers  to 
spread  its  recommendation  of  candidates  who  stood  in  the 
good  favor  of  the  clergy,  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  fathers 
tlirough  the  children,  and  holding  the  threat  of  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension over  the  heads  of  the  teachers  who  did  not  work  for  tlie 
candidate  indorsed  by  Rome. 

At  the  iiead  of  the  program  of  instruction  were  placed,  to 
be  sure,  the  subjects  of  ethics  (or  morale)  and  religion.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  ethical  instruction,  as  we  under* 
stand  the  term.  One  win  seek  m  vain  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Parisian  publishers  and  in  the  lists  piddished  by  the  ministers 
of  public  instruction  for  the  title  of  any  books  on  moral  mstruc- 
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tion.  On  the  contrary,  one  finds  about  1850  the  following  list 
of  textbooks  supplied  by  the  city  of  Paris  under  the  dqpartment 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction : 

Elementary  Courae.F~Catecluim  ol  the  Diooete;  On^imt  0/  Saer*4  HiS' 

tory,  by  M.  Walion. 

lotennediate  Course. — iiocrtd  History,  by  M.  Wallon;  Sacred  History,  by 

AdraaMd  Coant^^piittn  mU  Goiptli,  bj  If.  Walloa;  Sur§d  HUtvry, 
ti7  the  alM  Drite. 

Ill  other  words,  the  only  book  in  wbidi  any  ethical  instruction 
could  possibly  be  found  was  the  catediism;  and  everybody  famil- 
iar with  the  catechism  of  a  French  diocese  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  will  know  what  sort  of  etiiical  instruction  that 
means.  It  is  a  jumble  of  theology,  metaphysics*  natural  history, 
civil  and  penal  law,  physical  geography,  and  Jesuitism.  One 
searches  m  vain  in  it  for  any  teaching  of  kve  of  country,  of 
reflect  for  personal  dignity,  of  belief  in  progress,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  sodal  solidarity,  of  the  cult  of  Uberty,  of  the  practice 
of  txderance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  doleful  state  of  puUic 
education  than  that  prevailing  in  France  during  the  second 
empire  when  Napoleon  III  crushed  out  political  liberty  and  the 
subservient  priesthood  held  out  to  him  the  sacred  font  in  which 
to  w'ash  his  hands  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  his  magnificent  lines  of  delumcc,  hurled  at  Na- 
poleon h-  Petit  from  his  exile  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  has  left 
us  the  classic  protest  against  the  perversion  of  liberty  in  France : 

Si  Ton  n'est  plus  que  mille,  eh  bien !  j'en  suis.   Si  tneme 
lis  ne  sont  plus  que  cent,  je  brave  encore  SyUa. 
S*il  en  dcmeure  dix,  je  icnl  le  &aShait, 
Et  ill  fl'en  teste  ^'tun,  je  icni  cdid-tt. 

Then  came  Metz,  WisscTi  lj ourg,  and  Sedan.  The'  second 
Napoleon  was  overthrown  by  ihc  arms  of  Prussia,  and  the  Third 
Republic  was  proclaimed  on  September  4,  1870.  The  political 
exiles  returned.  And  with  them  came  also  the  educational  exiles, 
for  the  men  who  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  Revolutionary 
education  of  Condorcet  and  the  liberal  system  of  Ouizot  had  been 
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obliged  also  to  quit  France  or  suspend  their  teaching.  One  of 
them,  Ferdinand  Buisson,  had  gone  to  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  was  to  return  to  become  the  leading  figure  in  the 
fight  of  the  liberals  of  the  Third  Republic  for  a  ajstem  of 
free  public  education  divorced  from  the  interference  of  the 
church.  For  twenty  years  M.  Biiisson  was  director  of  primary 
education  in  France.  And  for  the  last  decade  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  French  <  "hrmber  of  Deputies,  where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  law  of  1905  sepa- 
rating church  and  st^te  in  France.  He  is  still  active  in  the  battle 
for  lay  education,  and  his  speech  of  January  19,  1910,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Dei)utics,  on  the  budget  for  the  French  schools,  waa 
a  masterly  review  of  the  principles  of  non-sectarian  education 
bequeathed  to  France  by  the  iaihers  of  the  Revolution. 

A  grouj)  r.f  liberal  educators,  including  the  philosophers 
Felix  Pecaut  and  Paul  Bert,  tlie  ministers  Duruy  and  Jules 
Ferr)',  the  administrators  Greard  and  Buisson,  set  to  work  to 
reori^nize  the  educational  system  of  France  as  soon  as  the 
Third  Republic  was  fairly  established.  The  decade  1879-89  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  present  French  system. 

We  have  space  only  briefly  to  review  the  chief  educational 
'  acts  of  that  decade.  In  1879  the  law  providing  for  normal 
schools  In  all  the  departments  of  France  was  revived.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  law  was  part  of  the  duizot  program  of 
1833;  but  the  Loi  Falloux  of  1850  had  replaced  Guixot's  normal 
schools  by  training  schools  designated  by  the  Academic  Cotmdl 
(a  body  under  complete  clerical  control),  and  had  even  allowed 
the  conseil  general  of  each  department  to  dose  the  nonnal  schools. 
The  law  of  1879  did  more  than  to  revive  the  program  of  M. 
Guizot,  for  it  extended  normal  instruction  to  women  throughout 
France. 

In  1880  came  the  law  makuig  primary  instruction  free»  and 

the  next  year  a  law  making  it  compulsory  and  secular.  The 
first  and  second  articles  of  the  law  of  i8$i  read  as  follows: 

An.  I.    Religious  instruction  shall  no  longer  be  given  in  the  public 

priman'  scliools;  in  private  schools  it  may  be  f^iven.  The  primary  schools 
shall  have  vacation  one  day  in  the  week  besides  Sunday  [that  day  is  Thurs- 
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daar)  in  order  to  allow  parcatik  if  fhegr  wiih,  to  give  ludi  rd^(io(U  initnie^ 
tion  to  their  children  as  seems  good  to  them. 

Art.  2.  Sections  i8  and  44  of  the  law  of  15  March,  1850  (Loi  Falloux), 
are  abrogated,  which  sections  gave  to  the  minister  of  worship  the  ^ight  of  in- 
spection, sturetlbmce,  and  direction  of  the  pabtie  and  private  primair  adioola. 

These  two  articles  are  the  charter  of  public  lay  education  in 
France  today. 

We  may  add  ihat  even  this  law  <y{  188 1  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  suit  leaders  like  Bert,  Buisson,  and  Ferry.  There  was 
incorporated  in  the  law  the  famous  Article  7,  which  read  : 

No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  direct  an  establishmeot  of  education,  public 
or  private  ol  any  order  or  grade,  nor  to  teacb  in  tiM  adiool,  if  he  bdongB 
to  a  ttfMi-aiitliorited  congregation  [i.e..  to  a  retigioiu  or  monaatic  order  owing 
olwdienoe  to  an  authority  ontaide  of  France]. 

Paul  Bert  made  a  strong  speech  in  the  Chainber  of  Deputies 
in  support  of  tfais.aitidet  in  which  he  most  unmercifully  scored 
the  Jesuit  morals  taught  in  the  religious  schools.  The  Chamber 
passed  the  article*  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  March  9, 
1880,  and  !i  1 1  to  wait  twenty  years  for  its  adoption  in  the 
famous  Associations  Law  of  1901. 

Further  educational  legistation  in  the  decade  1879-89  com- 
prised the  re-enactment  in  1886  of  the  laws  of  the  Revolutionary 
assemblies  providing  that  each  commune  should  maintain  at 
least  one  primary  school,  and  the  law  of  1880  |v.,-  ^^  hich  the  •=^tMe. 
assumed  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  public  primary 
teachers  in  France.  The  IvidLM  t  of  priman,'  education  hv  this 
law  jumped  trom  26,000,000  iiancs  in  1880  to  129,000,1  xk >  in 
1890.  And  at  present  the  j)rimary  schools  (ccoles  pnmaiies  ) 
cost  the  state  more  than  half  the  250,000,000  francs,  which  are 
yearly  spent  for  education  in  France.* 

These  educational  laws  of  the  decade  1879-89  were  only 
part  of  a  great  movement  toward  the  realization  of  the  republican 
ideas  of  the  men  of  1789.  The  experience  of  France  under  the 
reactionary  clerical  despotism  of  Napoleon  III  prepared  the  way 

'  The  reader  will  recall  that  the  taiUs  primairts  in  France  include  grades  wUch  with  v% 
are  called  "granunar"  ind  "high."  In  the  budget  of  education  are  included  the  appropUdoDS 
for  the  National  IJbraiy,  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  other  adentific  coiamitwonii  It  is 
intereating  to  note  that  the  militaiy  and  naval  budget  of  Fnaice  U  over  five  tioBwa  M  kife  M 
tte  edncitlooal  bvdsct  (abenl  sooi^iooyaoo  fiiiici)* 
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for  a  thofxnigli  overhauling  of  the  state  on  his  falL  The  army, 
the  police^  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  even  the  funeral 
regulations  were  all  subjected  to  a  thorough  political  house- 
cleaning,  parallel  in  some  respects  to  that  which  has  been  going 
on  in  onr  own  country  in  the  last  decade.  France  was  not  occu- 
pying the  place  in  commerce,  agriculture,  manufacture,  industry, 
to  wfaidi  the  genius  and  diligence  of  her  sons  entitled  her.  The 
fundamental  defect  of  her  education  was  the  lack  of  correspond- 
ence of  training  and  vocation.  For  an  age  in  which  economic 
problems  were  occupying  increasing  attention  throughout  the 
world  and  the  intense  struggle  for  economic  supremacy  \vas 
enlisting  the  best  efforts  of  each  uiilioii,  France  had  only  the 
poor  priest-ridden  education  of  the  Loi  Falloux,  with  its  cate- 
chism and  its  Sacred  History  of  M.  Wallon,  to  offer  in  its  com- 
mon schools.  For  an  age  in  which  every  youth  needed  to  be 
taught  the  lessons  of  self-dependence,  of  social  progress,  of 
human  solidarity,  there  was  only  the  clash  of  ecclesiastical,  pa- 
rental, and  preceptorial  authority  in  each  village,  a  horrid  regime 
of  mutual  distrust  and  sneaking  delation,  the  repression  of  the 
generous  instincts  of  optimistic  youth,  and  the  substitutioii  of 
an  artifidal  and  catechised  seminary.  • 

The  servility  and  superstitioa  of  the  era  reached  its  height 
in  the  Syllabus,  published  by  Napoleon's  prot^,  Pope  Pius  IX» 
in  1864,  in  whidi  every  gain  of  modem  science  and  every  ideal 
of  modem  liberalism  were  treated  with  most  insolent  defiance: 

Anathema  be  he  who  claims  that  human  society  can  he  constituted  or 
governed  without  distinction  between  true  and  false  religions.  IThat  is  to 
nay,  on  the  bttit  of  religiout  neutnlity.  which  is  uttaaStf  Ihe  teds  00  whidi 
the  nKMt  progreBm  nationa  of  the  world  ttaad  today.]  AnaHifina  be  he 
who  daims  that  liberty  of  conadeaoe  and  worship  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
by  law,  and  that  citizens  are  free  to  manifest  their  convictions  hy  word  or 
otherwise,  without  subject  to  correction  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 
[That  is  to  say,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
the  most  precious  claoaes  of  our  ova  Gifntitatioii  are  only  inpiout  pretan- 
.  MOOS  of  men  in  rebellion  against  the  ofdmanee  of  God,  in  Ae  crtablishment 
dirough  tfie  Roman  i»ricfdiOOd  of  the  one  trae  religion.]  Anathema  be  he 
who       that  the  Roman  pontiff  ovi^t  to  reconcile  hinudl  and  come  into 
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tanaonr  «itfa  pragrCMk  liberalim,  and  modeni  chriUatioiL  [Tint  it  to  aaj 
die  church  eondemn*  hf  ihe  infallible  word  of  itt  high  priest  cifcfy  ein  dew 
to  tiae  democraqr  of  the  ninftwmth  eentiuy.) 

Between  such  clerical  influence  and  control  over  the  ednca- 
donal  system  of  France  (as  it  had  existed  since  the  Lot  Fallonx 
of  1850)  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  as  revived  by  the 
great  educational  leaders  of  the  Third  R^Uic  there  cotdd  be 
only  war  to  the  knife.  The  champion  of  the  old  order.  Count 
Albert  de  Mun,  boasted  openly  that  the  Syllabus  was  the  ori- 
flamme  of  his  party.  "Le  Syllabus,  voiUk  notre  drapeaul"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  speech  in  Brittany  in  1897.  We  have  seen  what 
were  the  sentiments  inscribed  on  that  banner.  The  champions 
of  lay  -education,  on  the  other  hand,  go  back  to  the  noble  words 
of  Canton :  "After  bread  the  first  need  of  the  people  is  educa- 
tion." "A  nation,  like  a  man,"  says  Buisson,  "needs  principles, 
clear  ideals,  motives  of  action,  not  empirical  and  variable  like 
selfish  interests,  not  blind  like  roiitine,  not  disordered  nnd  ca]iri- 
cious  like  passions,  but  motives  founded  in  reason,  supported  by 
conscientious  convictions,  sure  judgments,  and  a  firm  will.** 
No  finer  definitiun  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  a  system  of  public 
education  could  be  given. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  conflict  between  these 
two  prinni^les  of  ecclesiastic  and  lay  education  during  the  thirty 
years  vvhicii  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  ui  Llie  great  educational 
laws  of  1880-81.  The  attempt  of  the  church  to  regain  its  lost 
ground  has  chiefly  been  along  two  lines — theoretical  and  practical. 
The  theoretical  reproach  of  the  church  against  lay  education  is 
that  it  Is  mqKMsible  to  hiculcate  any  true  system  of  morals  without 
tiie  sanction  of  religious  revelation;  the  practical,  that  the  grow- 
ing criminality,  vagabondage,  alcoholism,  infidelity  of  the  French 
people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th^  have  chased  God  from  their 
schools. 

Do  you  know,  say  the  priests,  what  you  have  done  in  pro- 
scribii^  religious  instruction?  You  have  condemned  morality — 
for  there  is  no  morality  possible  without  the  double  notion  of 
an  avenging  and  a  rewarding  God  and  a  soul  which  after  this 
life  experiences  the  pains  or  bliss  of  an  eternal  world.  No  ef' 
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forts  of  the  human  reason  can  attain  to  the  conception  either  of 
God  or  of  the  eternal  soul.  These  are  mysteries  which  are  re> 
vealed  by  divine  grace.  Therefore  you  need  the  ministratioii  of 
the  church  and  of  its  holy  religioii.  We  are  the  faith,  say  the 
Bishops.  You  are  nothing.  You  have  no  certitude  to  announce 
— only  weak  speculations.  You  may  instruct  in  positive  knowl- 
^06,  you  cannot  educate.  Your  morali^  has  no  authority  to 
enforce  its  precepts.  In  fact  it  is  no  monJity,  because  it  derives 
from  the  human  reason,  while  all  morality  derives  from  God. 
And  God — as  Jean  Gerson  said  long  ago — does  not  forbid  certain 
acts  because  ^cy  are  bad  or  enjoin  certain  acts  because  th^  are 
good.  On  the  contrary,  certain  acts  are  bad  because  God  forbids 
tiiem  and  others  good  because  he  commands  them.  Who  then 
will  know  what  acts  are  good  or  bad?  Only  the  priest,  who  has 
the  mind  of  God  in  his  revelation.  He  knows  where  sin  begins 
and  ends.   He  alone  can  teach  morality. 

And  the  champions  of  lay  education  reply  to  this :  You  claim 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  God  and  the  human  soul !  Would  you 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  your  religion — your  little  religion  bom 
only  yesterday,  with  its  narrow  dogmas  and  irrntt  )nal  mysteries— 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  notion  of  (iod  and  the  soul?  No, 
these  grand  ideas  have  roots  far  deeper;  they  were  not  born 
1900  years  ago;  they  antedate  all  your  systems:  they  belong  t(^ 
the  timeless,  eternal  religion  which  stirred  in  the  soul  of  the 
Hebrew  projjhct.  the  Greek  dramatist  and  philosopher,  the  eastern 
mystic.  You  cannot  confine  them  in  the  narrow  bond  of  your 
furiiialisms.  You  cannot  monopolize  them  in  your  cults.  It  is 
not  God  who  lives  by  virtue  of  your  religion ;  it  is  your  religion 
and  all  religions  that  live  by  virtue  of  God.  For  the  idea  of  God 
is  bom  not  of  dogmas  and  soj^istical  arguments  of  sdiolastics, 
but  rather  of  the  contemplation  and  adniiration  of  the 
splendors  of  nature,  of  the  study  of  works  which  argue  a  master 
worker,  of  the  patient  protest  of  those  who  suffer  unmerited 
evil,  of  hopes  deceived  and  aspirations  tmattained,  of  tilie  passion 
for  a  completeness  of  soul  which  the  limitations  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  deceptions  and  weaknesses  of  this  life  will  let  us  but 
glimpse  darkly  as  in  a  glass,  of  the  profound  sentiment  of  our 
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mofal  liberty,  our  free  wiU,  the  certainty  (which  redsts  the  most 
subtle  metaphysical  reasonings)  that  we  do  what  we  will  to  do 
and  that  that  very  responsibility  for  our  acts  is  the  chief  an4 
growing  honor  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood. 

More  serious  is  the  practical  reproach  which  the  church 
brings  against  tiie  lay  school.  Behold  the  scandals  of  our  present 
society,  says  the  churdi,  the  increase  of  immorality,  the  oppor- 
tunism and  low  standard  of  our  public  life,  the  waning  sanctity 
of  the  family,  the  growth  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  You  are 
responsible  for  all  that  because  you  have  destroyed  in  thousands 
of  the  young  during  the  past  generation  the  notions  of  good  and 
evil  which  we  inculcate,  and  have  put  nothing  in  their  place. 
When  your  teachers  attempt  to  teach  morality  they  fail  miser- 
ably, for  th^  have  assumed  a  role  for  which  diey  are  not  fitted 
and  usurped  an  office  which  they  cannot  perform.  Moral  educa- 
tion demands  fixed  principles,  and  such  principles  come  only 
from  divine  revelation.  Onr  state  will  go  to  ruin,  our  "Schools 
will  become  seminaries  of  infidelity  and  crime  utiIcs^'  the  training 
of  the  character  of  the  young  be  restored  to  the  di  rL^f  whom 
God  has  apiK^intcd  to  communicate  his  word  and  hi>  \v^\\r. 

This  reproach  of  the  church  against  the  lay  school  is  serious 
and  it  has  great  weight  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  French- 
men, because  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  crime  has  increased  in 
France  as  it  has  in  every  country  of  the  world.  The  realization 
of  a  social  condition  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  sufficitni 
proof  of  the  cause  alleged  therefore.  Probably  ten  people  will 
complacently  accept  the  stat^ent  that  the  increase  of  crime  in 
France  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Catholic  rdigion,  where  one 
person  will  take  the  pains  and  give  the  thoi^ht  to  seek  the  real 
causes  for  this  condition.  These  causes  will  be  found  probably 
in  the  growing  concentration  of  the  population  in  the  cities,  the 
crowding  of  families  of  workers  in  great  urban  centers  where 
they  are  subjected  to  diverse  temptations  and  live  generally  in 
oonditioos  so  unhygienic  that  the  nervous  system  is  seriously 
impaired  and  diseased,  and  loses  its  power  of  resistance  very 
quickly.  Alcoholism,  a  press  which  furnishes  its  readers  widi  the 
worst  .sort  of  intellectual  food — scandals,  crimes,  pornographic 
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ficttoa,  and  nauseatiiig  fact— Cbe  aibseiice  of  any  time  in  our  busy 
inditttrial  world  for  home  training,  tfae  call  of  the  factory  and 
the  office  on  tiie  mothers,  the  dan^tcn,  tiie  babies  almost  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  on  the  fathers  and  grown  sons— -all  these 
things  have  contributed  to  make  vice  familiar,  acGessiUe*  and 
attractive  to  the  young.  And  even  if  die  family  is  respectable 
and  anxious  to  protect  tiie  child  against  vice  and  leave  him  at 
least  the  legacy  of  honor  and  uprightness  in  the  midst  of  its 
poverty,  how  difficult  such  an  ideal  is  to  realize  in  tlie  surround- 
ings  in  which  most  of  the  poor  families  must  live.  The  father 
is  at  the  factory  or  the  shop,  the  mother  probably  has  had  to 
leave  her  baby  at  the  dcole  matemelle  or  the  criche  to  go  to  her 
work.  The  child,  then,  as  soon  as  he  has  left  school  belongs  to 
the  street.  He  plays  on  the  avenues  and  the  squares  and  in  the 
public  gardens;  he  mixes  with  older  comrades  who  have  learned 
vicious  ways;  he  repeats  their  vuli^^ar  songs;  he  Innorbs  at  the 
intoxicated  men  who  stagger  on  the  sidewalk  m  lie  m  the  mud  of 
the  gtitter ;  he  stops  to  read  the  shameless  or  stupid  posters  which 
aie  spread  on  the  walls.  This  is  his  direct  training  for  life:  this 
is  tile  reahty  for  him;  the  school  only  a  disturbing  incident  in 
his  day's  life.  It  is  in  his  free  hours  tliat  his  tastes  are  formed 
and  his  will  shaped.  And  we  can  say  without  exaggeration 
that  the  surroundings  in  which  the  adolescent  moves  in  our 
ciut^  resemble  more  than  aiiyihing  else  a  sewer  whose  foul 
exhalations  he  breathes  every  hour.  In  this  corrupted  atmos- 
phere the  yotmg  plant,  which  would  grow  straight  and  vigorous 
under  sane  conditions,  hardens,  shrivels,  and  rots. 

These  evib,  and  not  tfae  exclusion  of  the  catechism  from  the 
schools^  are  the  cause  of  the  increasing  crime  in  France,  as  in 
America.  Let  us  purify  our  social  atmosphere,  and  let  us  find  i» 
our  schoob  and  the  high  moral  tone  tiiere  maintained  one  of  tfae 
chief  aids  in  this  great  work. 

In  spite  of  the  labors  of  men  like  Buisson,  Smiles,  Jacob,  Au- 
lard,  Jaurts,  and  Desjardins  in  behalf  of  faty  education,  tfae  church 
made  considerable  gains  during  tfae  last  decade  of  tfae  nineteemfa 
century.  In  the  first  place  the  "congr^tions,"  or  religious 
orders,  multiplied  rapidly  in  numbers  and  wealth;  and  smce  the 
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famotts  seventh  article  of  the  Uiw  of  1881  had  failed  tfaeae 
orders  were  allowed  to  have  their  schools  in  France.  At  the 
date  when  the  congregations  were  forbidden  to  teach»  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  there  were  over  ao,ooo  private 
primary  schools  (most  of  them  belonging  to  the  orders)  to  70,000 
public  primary  schools  in  France.  The  power  of  the  orders 
throng^  iSmr  schools  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  famous 
Associations  Law  of  1901.  Then  again,  in  the  country  districts 
eapedally,  the  priest  still  to  a  large  degree  maintained  his  control 
over  education  in  spite  of  the  law  of  1881  repealing  the  Loi 
Falloux.  Legally  the  schoolmaster  was  freed  from  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  became  dependent  on  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  state  alone  L^;ally  he  was  unhampered  in  his  hour's 
lesson  in  morale  each  week.  But  practically  and  actually  the 
influence  of  the  priest  with  the  igfnorant  peasant  father  or  mother 
was  sufficient  to  k-fep  the  schoolmaster  in  a  ix)sition  either  of 
constant  polemics  or  of  sullen  submission.  The  passage  of  a  law 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  doe-i  not  remake  the  character  of 
twenty  million  [Kasants.  Some  laws  are  simply  the  reg^istration 
of  an  actual  social  status:  like  the  Rill  of  Rights  prerixed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Others  are  the  expression 
of  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  French  laws 
of  the  laicization  of  the  schools  are  of  the  latter  sort.  They 
have  to  be  painfully  and  slowly  wrought  into  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  a  people,  for  long  centuries  used  to  being  led  in  all 
things  ethical  and  religious  by  the  omnipresent  hand  of  the  black- 
gowned  priest. 

But  the  signs  all  point  to  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  lay 
school.  Since  the  Loi  Falloux  was  repealed  in  1880  not  a  back- 
ward stq»  has  been  taken*  Primary  education,  fitting  both  boys 
and  girls  for  a  modest  station  m  life,  is  free  throughout  France, 
and  moral  and  civic  instruction  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Free  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers  are  provided  in  every 
department,  and  are  turning  out  the  most  ld$fify  trained  masters 
and  mistresses  each  year  to  insure  the  continued  improvement  of 
French  instruction.  Finally  the  rdigions  orders,  so  long  the 
serious  competitors  of  the  state  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
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have  been  forbidden  to  teach  in  France,  and  all  grades  of  edoca* 
tion  have  been  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  dirough  his  agents  at  Paris  and  in  the 
seventeen  provincial  academies  of  the  University  of  France. 

Probably  no  other  commnnity  in  the  world's  history,  not  even 
tlie  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century  nor  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  has  accomplished  so  much  in  a  single  generation  for 
the  cause  of  education  as  have  the  men  of  the  Third  Republic 
in  France. 

Theirs  has  been  a  double  task :  to  create  the  system  and  to 
educate  the  public  to  adopt  the  system.  They  have  not  had 
merely  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  community  eager 
to  utilize  them,  thirsting  for  the  kind  of  education  they  had  to 
give.  They  have  had  to  revive  the  discredited  liberalism  of  a 
century  past,  to  create  a  moral  sentiment  independent  of  tfae  great 
religious  body  which  daimed  the  monopoly  of  morals,  to  develop 
a  scientific  morality  to  oppose  the  theological  morality  of  tfie 
church,  to  call  out  the  need,  furnish  the  means,  and  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  a  lay  instruction  in  morals  whicli  should  replace 
the  catechism  and  the  Sacred  History  of  M.  VVallon.  And  they 
have  done  their  task  well,  inspired  by  the  idea  that  they  were 
laboring  to  raise  France  to  her  true  position  in  the  modem 
world  by  the  cla^'^ification,  fortification,  rationalization  of  the 
ideas  of  the  growing  f^cncration,  their  deH\crat:LC  from  the 
age-long  tutelage  to  the  Roman  Confession,  their  fidelity  to 
the  liberalizing,  generous,  and  confident  ideals  of  progress  an- 
nounced hy  the  fathers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  work  of  democracy  which  these  men  have  accom- 
plished in  the  struggle  for  lay  education,  for  it  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  faith  in  human  nature,  to  know  both  its  rights  and  its 
duties,  to  demand  the  one  and  to  perform  the  other.  The  fine 
words  of  William  Morris  have  beoi  the  motto  of  this  group  of 
liberal  educators:  "I  maintain  that  every  social  order  which 
does  not  tend  with  all  its  strength  to  the  greatest  good  of  all  its 
members  should  be  replaced  by  another  order  which  at  least 
strives  to  do  this."  They  have  acted  consistently  and  bravely  on 
the  inspiring  theory  voiced  by  one  of  their  number,  Gratry,  that 
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''man  is  a  force  whose  greatness  is  yet  unlcnown  and  evety  limnan 
being  is  a  depository  of  the  great  law  of  evolution." 

References  for  further  reading:    A.  Debidour,  L*S^ttm«atkoUque  et  I'tkU 
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A  few  ycais  ago  there  was  added  to  seveial  of  tlie  Chatttan- 
qtta  Assemblies  throughout  the  Middle  West  a  feature  which 
attempted  to  do  for  the  children  what  the  carefully  arraogied 
popular  educational  platforms  did  for  the  adults — provide 
amusemeat  and  instruction  in  a  form  sufficiently  palataUe  to 
make  it  attractive  even  in  the  hot  days  of  August  Every  now 
and  then  to  the  ears  of  parents  intent  on  K»ne  speaker's  expo- 
sition of  the  beauties  of  Browning,  the  marvels  of  liquid  air, 
or  the  iniquity  of  the  Senate,  there  came  from  remote  distances 
faint  echoes  of  wild  war-whoops,  followed  occasionally  by  the 
appearance  of  a  troup  of  happy  boys  radiant  in  feathers  and 
other  regalia  of  Indian  trappings.  By  last  summer  these  groups, 
begun  as  incidental  features  of  an  adult  popular  educational 
movement,  had  gathered  enough  independent  strength  to  send 
delegates  from  several  sections  to  an  encampment  under  the 
leadership  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  Dan  Beard.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  several  articles  descriptive  of  this 
American  movement  have  appeared  in  print,  such  as  "Let's  Play 
Indian,  or  Making  a  New  American  Boy  through  Woodcraft," 
in  the  October  number  of  Bverybod^s  Magatme,  and  "Organ- 
iced  Bos^iood"  in  the  December  nuniber  of  Th^  Succns  Magth 
one. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  happened  to  be  walking  at  dusk 

through  one  of  die  villages  of  Wordsworth's  Lake  Country. 
As  I  came  to  a  large  open  field,  I  saw  a  bonfire  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  approaching  it  from  various  directions  and  marching  or 

manocuvcring  around  it  were  a  number  of  fine  young  English 
boys,  dressed  somewhat  in  the  maimer  of  our  American  cow- 
boys. A  few  weeks  later,  at  a  splendid  school  in  the  south  of 
England,  I  came  upon  two  lads,  one  of  whom  was  carefully 
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searching  or  scrutinizing  a  very  hard,  gravely  piece  uf  ground, 
which  he  traversed  in  ever-widening  circles,  while  the  other  boy 
seenied  to  be  critkiiiiig  the  searcher's  actions.  The  boys  in  the 
Lake  district  and  the  boys  in  the  South  were  all  mcnibers  of  the 
Baden-Powdl  Boy  Scouts— the  first  group  being  engaged  in 
some  of  their  regular  games,  the  other  group  consisting  of  a 
tenderfoot  accompanied  by  a  scout-master,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  endeavoring  to  pass  Test  Four  of  die  tequiffements 
for  a  second-dass  scout  This  is  to  trade  half  a  ndle  in  twenty- 
6ve  mimites— in  otiier  words,  to  trace  diroiigh  soft  and  hard 
dirt,  through  grass  and  underbmdi,  an  artificial  mark  resemhliqg 
the  trade  of  a  bird's  or  animal's  foot,  which  the  soout-master  has 
prepared  some  time  before. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in  Berlin,  my  enthu- 
siastic Untersekunder  German  friend  came  rushing  to  me  to  say 
I  must  go  with  him  to  the  Wintersonnenwendfeier  on  the  third 
of  January,  which  the  Ali-Wandervogel  Bund  fur  Jugendwan* 
derungen  was  to  hold.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this 
unique  large  gathering  of  old  and  young  lovers  of  the  traditional 
German  wandering  or  foot-traveling.  I  can  only  suggest  a  com- 
bination of  jovial  good  fellowship,  of  lentifthv  f!i<:q!tisitions  on 
the  beauties  of  German  scenery,  of  curious  undramatic  alle- 
gorical scenes,  of  dizzying,  whirling,  unrevcrsible  waltzing,  and 
especially  of  songs,  and  sonc^s,  and  more  songs,  sung  literally 
hour  after  hour  by  lusty  German  Ihrdats.  This  celebration  was 
one  manifestation  of  the  German  movement  for  encouraging 
fcK>t-t raveling.  With  this  picture  of  an  indoor  celebration, 
however,  must  be  coupled  a  glimpse  of  hundreds  of  German 
students,  who,  during  the  chilly,  almost  raw  days  of  the  early 
spring  vacation,  or  during  the  hot  summer  period,  started  off, 
with  knapsack  and  guitar  or  mandolin  strapped  on  their  backs, 
to  tramp  over  Germany  and  ^  surrounding  countries,  and  even 
took  ship  to  Scotlaod  to  march  on  foot  from  Edinburgh  to 
London. 

AH  of  these  movements,  in  Germany  and  England  and  in 
America,  aie  part  of  organised  efforts  to  extend  and  make  of 
greater  value  the  play  and  outdoor  life  of  hays.  While  alike 
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in  general  aim*  jdie  German  IVandervBgti  or  wandering  birds, 
the  EjDglisfa  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  American  Seton  Indians,  or 
Boy  Scouts — for  this  name  is  gradnaUy  replacing  with  us  the 
name  of  Indians — are  considerably  different  in  matters  of  detail. 

These  differences  can  most  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
Ofganizations  from  three  or  four  points  of  view. 

1.  Founders. — Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  lover  of  the  wilds, 
friends  of  the  Indians,  well  versed  in  woodcraft  and  hunting — 
especinllv  with  the  sketchbook  nnd  camera — embodied,  in  for- 
mulating^ tlic  j)hin=;  for  the  Seton  Indians,  all  those  features  of 
the  life  of  the  keen-evt^d,  strong-bo* lioW  woodsman  which  he  felt 
would  develop  a  finer  race  of  young  American  men.  Gen.  R.  S. 
S.  Baden-Powell,  a  typical  British  army  officer,  in  building  upon 
the  suggestions  formulated  by  Mr.  Seton  and  in  adapting  them 
for  use  in  England,  laid  stress  on  the  values  of  military  obedi- 
ence and  procedure  in  developing  patriotic  young  Britons.  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Kblbe,  an  enthusiastic  Berlin  schoolmaster,  recog- 
nising that  dty  life  and  the  severe  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion were  threatenuig  the  loss  of  the  old  German  foot-traveling 
and  the  many  other  features  of  the  StudeiUwaiidem,  endowed 
this  fine  old  custom  with  new  life  and  vigor  hf  instituting  the 
Wmidervdgel. 

2.  Membership. — Practically  the  only  requirement  in  the 
German  organization  is  that  a  boy  be  over  ten  yt2XS  of  age.  This 
means  that  there  are  included  in  the  fifteen  thousand  or  more 

members  (in  1909)  practically  all  ages.  In  one  party  there  may 
be  included,  therefore,  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  For  some 
of  the  excursions,  such  as  the  so-called  familicnausftugc,  the 
mothers,  sisters,  and  other  feminine  connections  may  be  in- 
cluded— a  provision  for  which  I  have  found  no  parallel  in  the 
English  and  American  organizations.  To  enter  the  Boy  Scouts 
or  the  Seton  Indians — and  the  two  organizations  have  become 
so  much  alike  that  they  may  here  be  classed  together — a  num- 
ber of  definite  tests  must  be  passed  by  the  applicant  These 
include  the  learning  of  certain  signs  and  rules,  the  histoty  of  the 
national  anthem  and  the  tying  of  four  standard  knots,  and  the 
subscription  to  the  scout's  oath.  This  oath  consists  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  provisions  in  regaid  to  honor,  loyalty,  duty,  ooorteqr* 
f  riendlineaSf  and  otlier  virtues.  In  the  Goman  organization  all 
members  are  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
leaders,  but  in  the  Boy  Scouts  there  are,  besides  tiie  officers, 
three  classes  of  members:  tenderfeet,  and  first-  and  second-dass 
scoots.  The  candidate  who  wishes  to  advance  must  gradually 
perfect  himself  in  such  matters  as  bandaging  in  first-aid,  signal- 
ing, scouting,  the  building  of  camp  fires  and  the  cooking  of 
meals  in  the  open,  performing  rather  strenuous  physical  feats  of 
endurance  and  quickness,  attaining  certnin  skill  as  a  woodsman, 
and  developing  habits  of  frugality  by  beginning  and  gradually 
adding  to  a  fund  in  the  savings  bank. 

3.  Costume. — The  only  change  which  a  German  boy  niakM 
in  his  clothing  when  lie  l>econies  a  li'ani!cr:'oi/el  is  to  exchange 
his  hat  for  a  little  green  student-cap  or  Muise.  The  specifica- 
tions for  a  scout's  imiform,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  minute, 
and  call  for  decided  changes  from  ordinary  dodiing.  In  general, 
the  outfit  is  similar  to  that  of  our  western  cowboys,  except  that 
knidcer-breeches  rq>laoe  the  long  troosers.  In  addition  to  their 
clothing,  the  Boy  Scouts  all  wear  the  company  badge  of  an 
arrowhead  with  the  motto  "Be  Prepared"  below  it  To  this 
may  be  added,  as  th^  are  earned,  a  large  nuniber  of  special 
badges  and  medals. 

4.  Specific  aims. — ^The  objects  of  the  German  organisation 
nmy  be  said  to  be  as  follows:  (a)  encouraging  tramping  or 
extended  excursions  on  foot;  (b)  increasing  the  love  of  the 
fatherland;  {c)  extending  fellowship;  and  (d)  training  in  frugal 
hving. 

a)  The  German  Wanderlust  or  love  of  travel  is  so  beneiicial 
from  a  physical-educational  point  of  view  that  the  German 
nation  is  loth  to  have  it  disappear  on  account  of  modem  trans- 
portation conditions.  The  well-organized  Turnvereine,  or  gym- 
nasiums, combined  wilii  the  rapidly  developing  city  out-of- 
door-sports  associations,  meet  adequately  most  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  growing  youth,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
that  love  of  roving  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Tenlons 
for  a  thousand  or  more  years.  To  meet  this  need  the  WamdiT' 
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vogH  arose.  Their  spirit  is  well  exemplified  in  one  of  their 
songs: 

Woliln^  die  Laft  gdit  friach  und  fdn, 

Wcr  lange  sitrt  muss  rosten; 
Den  allertchdnsten  Sonnenschein 

L&nt  XOB  dcr  Htmniel  kosten. 
Jetst  feidi  mir  Stab  and  Ordaulddd 

Der  fahrenden  Scholarcn* 
Ich  will  2ur  schonen  Sommersreit 

Ins  Land  der  Franken  fahren. 

b)  Love  of  the  natural  and  man-made  beattties  of  d^r 
country  is  with  the  Germans  one  incentive  to  intense  patriotism. 
yeruhonmrngsfwrehe,  associations  for  beautifying  the  countiy, 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  every  part  of  Germany  the  traveler 
finds  frequent  signs,  not  all  of  which  are  put  up  with  ulterior 
commercial  motives,  "Schoner  Ausblick,"  with  r^n  arrow  point- 
ing the  direction  from  which  the  bcautful  view  may  be  obtained. 
To  enable  the  youth  of  the  land  to  drink  in  these  beauties  and  to 
make  the  settings  of  song  and  legend  familiar  ground  is  another 
object  of  the  Wanden'ogel.  One  stanza  of  their  marching 
song  is: 

O  Vaterlaud.  so  weit,  &o  sclion, 

"LtM,  Vateriand*  dich  sr&iaen. 
Hdl  eoch.  Oir  Wilder.  Tal  and  HSh'n, 

Fddi  Stiom*  and  franca  Wieten. 

c)  Sociability  is  developed  and  acquaintanceship  extended 
not  only  by  the  mingling  of  the  members  actually  travding  on 
any  excursion— varied  and  intimate  as  this  is — but  also  by  the 
meeting  of  associated  friends  m  their  homes  in  various  parts  of 
of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  the  main  social  event  is  the  gather- 
ing about  the  camp  fire  for  the  Abkochm  or  prqiaration  of  the 
meal.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  and  thus  far  the  only  series 
of  illustrated  postcards  which  the  association  has  put  out  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  camp  cooking,  and  represents  the  various 
groups,  from  a  few  boys  to  a  hundred  or  more  families,  includ- 
ing the  mothers  and  (laughters,  in  various  attitudes  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  meaL   The  Wandervdgel  seem  to  join  with 
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the  Boy  Scouts  in  laying  stress  on  tbe  "magic  of  the  camp  fire," 
altfaoi^  the  two  oiganizations  may  have  difPerent  influences  in 
mind. 

As  an  influence  stenwning  the  wave  of  exftfavagsnt  liviQg 
which  is  sweeping  over  Germany  as  well  as  all  other  progressive 
countries,  frugal  living  and  most  inexpensive  traveling  is  a  car- 
dinal virtue  with  the  German  boys'  association.  By  means  of 
walking  all  the  shorter  distances  and  taking  third-  or  fourth- 
class  carnages  when  a  k»g  stretdi  must  be  covered,  by  sleqiing 
in  the  open,  in  bams  or  sheds,  or,  when  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  most  moderate-priced  hotels,  and  by  doing  their  own 
cooking,  they  keep  the  cost  of  the  outing  down  to  about  a  mark, 
twenty-five  cents,  a  day.  And  the  necessity  of  living  on  this 
scale  is  obligatory  upon  all  of  the  twelve  thousand  members, 
whatever  their  financial  standing. 

In  the  official  handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts^  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  organization  nine  leading  principles  control:  recreation, 
camp  life,  self-government,  the  magic  of  the  camp  fire,  wood- 
craft pursuits,  honors  by  standards,  personal  achievement,  heroic 
ideal,  and  picturesqueness  in  evcn.'thing.  Most  of  the-^c  h<jadings 
are  self-explanatory,  but  a  word  or  two  may  be  desirable  on  some 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  granting  of  honors  by 
Standards.  As  far  as  possible,  the  competitive  principle  of 
games,  by  which  one  player  wins  by  defeating  another,  is  done 
away  with.  Instead,  certain  tasks  or  exploits  are  sp<  eilied  to  be 
done  under  certam  condiliuni.,  and  when  these  have  been  accom- 
plished each  of  the  victorious  contestants  is  said  to  have  gained 
the  honors  specified  and  is  entitled  to  wear  certain  badges.  For 
example,  under  general  athletics,  a  child  under  ten  who  runs  fifty 
yards  in  seven  and  one-fifth  seconds,  or  a  boy  between  ten  and 
fourteen  who  does  the  same  in  seven  seconds,  is  entitled  to  honors 
in  running.  In  the  standmg  broad  jump,  five  feet  by  a  boy  under 

*Th$  Bay  StmtU  tifAmtriat.  A  Hamditok  Wooda^  Seomtrnt,  ami  USunll.  By 
Buuu  TteKNOv  SiiTCM.  Wldi  tvUcb  it  fMxpoMlfld  Iqt  uuBiiMMnt  GmhiI  SiBnN 

Powell's  Scmn^Sor  Boys.  Published  forOeBtgr  ScMrtsol  Amda  Igr  Dodiliilay,  Pwe 
a  Cov  New  YMfc;  1910.  Pp.  zu+x(M. 
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ten,  six  feet  by  a  boy  under  fouiteen,  seven  feet  by  a  boy  under 
eighteen«  and  nine  feet  by  a  man  over  eighteen,  wins  honors  for 
as  many  as  can  accomplish  it.  (Men  over  seventy  and  girls  over 
fourteen  all  belong  to  the  class  of  "lads,"  namely,  boys,  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen.) 

Tfnnors  nrr  granted  not  only  for  general  athletics  but  for 
skaiini;,  111  111  ling,  turning  cartwheels  and  handsprings,  bathing 
nut  't  doors  three  hundred  or  more  days  in  the  year,  saiHng, 
canoeing,  camping,  activity  as  chautTeur  and  mechanic  under 
certain  con<Iiti<)iis,  mountain-climbing,  difficult  tests  of  eyesight, 
big-game  hunung,  and  general  acts  of  heroism  involving  risk 
o  f  li  f  e.  Besides  these  red  honors  there  are  white  honors  lor  camp 
life  and  scouting,  and  blue  honors  for  nature-study  according  to 
lists  drawn  up  by  John  Burroughs,  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Charles  D.  Wakott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  In  obtaining  all  these  honors,  the  boy  is  competing 
not  direcdy  with  his  mates,  but  with  himself,  ignorance,  and 
time  and  space.  When  he  succeeds  he  does  not  do  so  by  defeat' 
ing  someone  else,  but  by  pushing  himself  forward. 

Everything  is  done  in  the  oi^ganizatkm  to  appeal  to  the  boy's 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic.  Costumes  are  attractive, 
the  names  given  to  the  officers  and  members  arc  suggestive  of 
thrilling  tales,  many  novel  games  are  played,  fine  old  stories  are 
provided  to  be  told  alx)ut  the  camp  fire  at  night,  and  Indian 
signs  made  with  stones,  twigs,  grass,  blazes  in  tree^.  and  columns 
of  smoke  rising  from  peculiarly  arranged  camp  tires  are  used 
as  secret  codes  between  various  bodies  of  the  scouts. 

Tliis  entire  iiujvenient  is  fraught  with  great  educational  possi- 
bilities, and  is  one  with  which  ever)'  teaclier  should  become 
acquainted.  Already  in  England  there  are  four  hundred  thousand 
members,  and,  while  there  are  not  as  yet  so  many  in  America, 
the  idea  of  the  movement  has  already  obtained  a  stronghold  upon 
the  American  boy.  The  two  organizations  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  competing,  the  Seton  Indians  under  Mr.  Scton 
and  the  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  under  Mr.  Dan  Beard,  have  now 
joined  forces,  and  as  a  result  a  vast  increase  in  the  extent  of  the 
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oiigaiiazati<m  seems  probable  during  the  next  year.*  Should 
this  movement  become  as  strong  as  its  active  leaders  hope  it  will, 
the  restdts  upon  our  young  men  during  the  next  decade  may  be 

of  far-reaching  importance. 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  various  national  ideals  become  better 
known  there  will  be  a  reacting  of  one  upon  the  other.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  IVavden'dgel  are  already  feeling  the  influence  of 
the  Roy  Scouts,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  some  of  the  German 
Wanderlust  did  not  creep  into  the  American  and  English  organi- 
zations. 

'  A  novwlatthod  of  itundtng  the  koowledceof  the  movemeot  it  about  to  be  iiwusursted 

boy  sc»utsir>  heix  cnp  ODodttctad  iMt  mnv  lir  lb.  Ssiott  Md  Mr.  Bend  at 

Saitver  Bajr,  New  York. 
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Tlu  Nhak  YMtbook  of  tht  National  Socitfy  for  tht  Study  of  SiueaHo^ 
Part  I.  "Health  and  Education."  By  ThoiCAS  DbRUOn  Woooi  Chieago: 
The  UmvertHy  of  Chica^ro  Press,  igia   Pp.  113.  $oSo. 

This  reftoft,  as  the  preface  indicates,  seeks  to  present  briefly  the  different 
phases  of  educational  administration,  supervision,  and  lostruction  which  have 
to  do  vitb  tiie  health  of  the  Mkoel  diiUL  It  is  written  ptimuihr  not  for  the 
•pedalists  in  school  hygiene,  but  rather  for  the  general  educator. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  health  of  the  school  child  are  discussed 
under  five  general  headings;  heaUh  examinatioas,  school  sanitation,  hjrgiene  of 
iaotniction,  health  isstroetioB.  and  physical  ediwation. 

Health  eraminations. — Under  this  heading  the  author  has  outlined  the  his- 
tory and  present  status  of  medical  inspection  at  home  and  abroad.  His  snm- 
flsofy  of  the  noteworthr  featurco  of  the  Wfeaindeii  ^iteoi  of  nedlcal  hwpeetkm 
ifl  e^ecially  suggestive.  The  work  of  the  school  mtrse,  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  medical  inspection,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  physical  defects 
among  school  children  are  briefly  considered.  The  section  concludes  with  a 
■tatement  of  the  coot  of  medical  iaqwctioii  and  the  beet  Beano  of  adnfarfateriat  it 

School  sanitation. — ^"The  chief  considerations  in  school  sanitation  relate 
theni^eWes  to  a  few  main  essentials:  (i)  fresh,  clean  air;  (2)  stiffident  light 
properly  controlled ;  (3)  cleanness;  (4)  hygienic  furniture ;  (s)  sanitary  condi> 
tioa  of  the  motariab  uood  Iqr  the  popilo  (to  pnvent  infectioB) ;  (6)  pore  water 
supply:  (7)  disposal  of  sewage."  Of  the  ten  pagCi  dcvotcd  to  the  dISWMriOB  of 
these  csacntiala  fresh  air  gets  the  major  part. 

Hygitnt  of  nisfniflfoii^'The  hyi^oe  of  laetmctloB  oomidCte  ^  effecto 
of  the  educational  process  itself  upon  tba  health  of  tho  hidividiii],  and  would  so 
control  and  adjust  the  various  factors  which  collectively  make  up  school  work 
that  the  pupil's  health  will  not  be  injured  while  he  is  being  prepared  for  future 
oflefulneaa.'*  Under  thla  head  are  diaeuaaed  fatigue  and  reat,  riemt%  the  health 
of  teachers,  the  arrangeracat  of  the  course  of  study,  promottou*  and  examina- 
tions. The  treatment  lo  nfrfmrit)r  in  otitIinc«  aa  leso  than  ten  pagco  ere  devoted 
to  the  whole  subject. 

KaaJkh  lMlntrlieft^'*No  phase  of  hwlxiiotioB  aeema  asore  itnportaot  tlMit 
to  teach  the  child  how  to  live  in  a  healthful  manner.  N'o  subject  is  taught,  on 
the  whole,  80  unsuccessfully."  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  lack  of 
anceeaa  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  ere:  teechera  who  do  net  reeliae  ^  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  teachers  who  do  not  live  hjrgienically  themselves,  teachers 
who  Irtck  tlie  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  teach  the  subject 
adequately,  textbooks  which  give  too  much  space  to  physiology  and  anatoiay  and 
not  enough  to  hygiene,  and  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  too  modi  attention  to  die- 
eeoe  and  not  enough  to  health. 

"Health  inatmction  includea  two  factors :  (a)  hygiene— the  healfhM  eendnct 
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of  tha  Individtul;  {b)  saattatioii — the  maintoMIM*  of  an  environment  favorable 
to  hinnan  health.   Both  aspects  should  be  kept  pfoper|r  ^  and  iatemUted, 

ia  the  educational  progress  of  the  child." 

Among  the  suggesUom  looldag  to  more  tffccti^  health  instruction  are  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  not  Wlf  in  all  the  grades,  but  in  the  hone  as 
well,  the  giving  of  school  credit  as  mnch  for  hygienic  living  as  for  a  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  owre  emphasis  upon  the  health  of  the  home  and  the 
commualtsr.  and  textbooks  whkh  give  more  of  the  impersonal  material  of  sani- 
tation 'inrtfrioloRy,  civics  and  applied  rnciology.  "Adequate  instruction  in  sex 
hygiene  cannot  be  given  until  (a)  enlightened  public  opinion  recognises  suf- 
lieleotly  the  necessity  for  radi  fautmetlon,  and  ediiUta  eonfidcnce  in  the  ability 
of  retpoaaiiila  advisors  of  children  and  youth  to  give  the  instruction  needed : 
f*>^  teachers  arc  intelligent,  wise,  and  tactful  enough  to  give  such  instruction  and 
guidance  successfully.  Comparatively  few  teachers  today  are  capable  of  meeting 
tiie  obUgatioM  whidi  ate  iavolved  la  relation  to      toacWng  of  acx  hygiaaB." 

Physical  edueatioth — Physical  education  as  here  discussed  refers  to  the 
supervision  of  the  large  fundamental  motor  actixi'ties,  expressed  in  play,  frames, 
dancing,  swimming,  gymnastics,  and  athletics.  After  a  historical  introduction 
to  iht  ittbjcet  the  avdior  iioiau  oat  the  deieeia  of  the  phjraieal  edneatioa  of  the 
present.    In  general  too  attention  ha.s  been  given  to  the  subject,  and,  in 

the  second  place,  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  physical  education  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  igaotaat  of  the  geaeral  principles  and  tendeadea  of  cdncatlon. 
Phjrtical  edacatioa  baa  been  too  much  engrossed  in  seeking  certain  postural  and 
corrective  restiUs;  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tri^.ininf:  of  '.hr 
bo<fy  without  considering  the  indirect  effects  of  exercise  on  diftposiiioa  and 
diancter,  and  to  the  devdopiog  of  variooa  hinda  of  .maaealar  aad  notor  ability 
wUch  are  remotely  connected  with  the  life  interests  of  the  individual. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  accrue  from  physical  education  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  thMe  muscular  activities  which  are  in  line  with  the  interests  and 
iastincta  of  the  child,  to  thoaa  acHvitica  which  enable  the  child  to  espraas  ideaa 
or  fcrlint^,  as  in  dancing  and  dramatic  representation ;  or  the  phjdcOl  WlMlIca 
should  have  an  objective  aim,  as  in  the  various  games. 

The  general  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  4l!tfgiwd  as  a  w'orUag 
basis  for  the  further  study  of  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  text. 

The  book  gives  one  a  good  bird's-Qre  view  of  the  whole  field  of  health 
odtwadoii.  It  la  aa  adnlraUo  iatradtwtioa  to  fh«  aobjeet  of  ichoot  hyglcafc 
The  sections  on  health  instruction  and  physical  education  are  especial]j  good. 
Even  if  one  does  not  agree  with  the  author  in  al!  his  conclusions,  yet  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  these  conclusions  have  grown  out  of  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  die  aidtjcet  in  all  of  Its  beafings  The  diagnosis  of  why  health  instnictioa 
and  physical  education  have  not  yielded  the  expected  results  is  especially  good, 
and  the  soggcstions  as  to  how  certain  evils  and  defects  m»j  be  remedied  are 
equally  saae.  The  book  dearly  diews  diat  the  tendeaqr  of  lh«  present  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  co-ordination  of  health  instruction  aad  phydoal  tidafttifltl 
with  the  iatdleetnal  aad  moral  edneatioa  of  the  ddld. 
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A  M^$m  DieHoHMy  of  tht  &tgU^  Languagg.  Neir  YmIc:  MicmiPMi, 
t9nx    Ptk  |bL6a. 

An  up-to-date  dictionary  "for  the  use  of  pupiK  -n  scrondnry  -ch~  !q  nnd  rhf 
upper  claMes  of  demenUury  tcboola"  such  as  this  purports  to  be  shouid  prove 
vcijr  •ervieeaUe.  The  uumjiboiii  editor  Ims  ■uoceeded  fat  nuldng  its  pages  clear 
■ad  attnctive  to  the  eye.  To  this  end  the  entriea  of  Hi  thirty  odd  ttoonndt  ef 
terms  are  much  shortened.  Quotnti-^r'!  nr.A  words  indicating  the  state  anr)  r-irtrr 
of  use  are  omitted.  The  definitions  consist  of  but  a  few  word*  each,  and  the 
danoologlca  are  abbmiated,  chiefly  (aa  admovledged)  fram  th«  Oxf.  B.  D.  ad 
Skaat.  In  the  pbui,  peth^  the  chief  defect  ia  the  use  of  heavy  lin>ben8  for 
syllabication  ;  these  prove  confusing  to  many  a  conscientious  btit  mentally  inert 
student  Again,  in  such  entries  as  ca^tttre,  caracole,  the  placing  of  "n."  or 
after  the  definition  prohably  will  fall  to  suggest  to  matxy  the  foriiter  mee  of  the 
word  as  ao«B  Of  v«rtk  general,  liowever,  tiw  irftn  of  iIm  diettenafy  jnadfiea 
itself. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  the  execution.  Thottgh  pubUabed  ia  New 
Yoih;  it  wai  printed  in  Leedi;  and  ia  very  oMoaaiy  Britiah  tattwr  than  Anwfleas 

or  broadly  English.  (See  the  entries  Cabinet,  com,  Navy,  and  note  tfw  Otaission  of 
ctm'boy  )  Although  "allowable  altcmaHve«i,  both  of  spelling  and  pronunciatioa, 
are  given,"  honor,  favor,  splendor,  and  the  hke  are  omitted;  so  are  marveUmt, 
Modtttim  Pofeed  brevity  not  Infraonandy  randan  dw  dcfinltiona  vafoe  or  In^ 
exact,  as:  champagne,  "a  kind  of  French  wine";  ttout,  "a  land  of  beer."  In 
chess,  the  king  is  "the  most  iniTiortant  piece";  the  r^uffn  is  '>bc  rbief  piece."  A 
comedy  is  "a  lively  stage-piay,  one  which  ends  happily" ;  whereas  a  farce  is  "a 
abort  bnmorena  play.**  The  atndant  ia  la«|bt  to  writo  yranciwen  witt  a  capital, 
l>ut  not  benedictine.   Such  flaws,  occurring  throughout,  cease  to  be  unimportant.  * 

The  chief  defect,  however,  is  that  one  cannot  tell  what  word  will  be  foand 
included  and  what  omitted.  One  will  find  Dive*  but  not  Midas,  abiogeneHc  but 
not  ntfTMie  (or  meustruation),  marieUtry  bat  not  CkeitMcgy,  ahimetlom  bat  not 
abjurement,  syllabication  but  not  syllabification.  The  student  of  language  will 
find  philology  and  preterit,  but  not  pluperfect,  aorist,  ablaut,  cedilla  (or  ocmI*. 
grave,  or  circumfiex  accent)  ;  he  wiU  find  Aeolian,  Doric,  Ionic,  but  not  Etnuean; 
he  win  find  Romaic,  bnt  not  ThMon  or  Catttiim;  Arommte,  but  not  Syrime  or 
Coptic.  The  student  of  metres  will  find  iamb,  tamhic,  but  not  dactyl,  spondee, 
trochaic;  he  will  find  sonnet  and  octave,  but  not  sestet;  be  will  find  coM^/«f,  but  not 
blaidt  verse  or  Alexandrine.  The  student  of  geography  will  find  CoMemim, 
Hibarmam,  Ihmrimt;  bat  not  /laNe  or  BfamHma;  ha  wID  find  JfonfMrlan  bat  aat 

Austrian.  The  student  of  history  will  find  r'!-M\t.ij:rnct  V;i:t  i-  "  *  ^fn  rrf  nr  TuJ,fr ; 
he  will  find  Hohenaollem  but  not  Bourbont  Quelph,  Romanov;  he  will  find  entente 
corHole,  two  power  stemdard,  Monroe  docMete,  Intt  not  Tri^  AUiamee.  The  boy 
playlnf  gaana  niU  Ibd  bogiignaiaton  bat  not  prndiod,  ahoP*  baartf,  or  baalM  MIL 

In  chess  he  will  find  king,  queen,  knight,  but  not  bishop,  rook,  pawn ;  he  will  find  4 
en  prise,  en  passant,  but  not  to  castle.   Reading  stories  of  Indiana  he  will  find 
Mekawk  and  Sious,  but  not  Algonqnim  or  S'emAwto.  Qgni  Mm  «  torn  for  t<i>- 
maaae:  lie  triB  find  NMtkmgm  and  Grail,  bat  not  Rammd  Tdbk.  Aa  he  cornea  to 

know  of  mythology,  he  will  find  lupiter  and  Juno,  but  not  Apollo  and  Diana;  he 
will  find  Triton  but  not  Amphurtte.  Mercmry  but  not  Vulcan,  Venus  but  not  Mars  I 
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Thor  and  Wcdrv.  his  and  Osiris,  Are  absent.  Of  far-fam(-f1  books,  he  will  find  thr 
Iliad  and  Odyssty^  but  not  the  Aeneid.  The  Divine  Comedy  and  Decameron  are 
vBoXuAt  mikias  mod  for  fiftcMi  Him  on  Forv  Clsoifira.  Ho  will  6nd  »WNMNtj- 
ciMi  bat  a«k  diMMiM.  Sfceold  be  then  scdr  f«U«f,  ko  trill  fiiiid  ftOtp  oad 

but  not  cocktail;  f<fyrt,  cUret,  Burgundy,  Sautemc,  but  not  Bordeaux.  Tr>l:ay,  or 
chimti;  be  will  find  marafcAtn«  and  curdcoa.  but  not  Chartreuse,  Benedichne,  ver- 
mouth, or  cfioM  dir  oWNfiW.  Tb«  tuniior  ef  we  mint  dnsvcleriie  Fol> 
Jtiiho,  liBee  tke  dietioiury  does  not  recognize  Rabelaisian. 

To  conclude,  if  one  bears  in  mind  its  definition  of  drastic  ("active;  stronp  an<T 
lordblc ;  thorough"},  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  no  brief  review  of  this  dictiooary 
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Gom€*  for  tkt  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium.    By  Jessie 
H.  BAManvT.  '  New  York:   MaemOIan,  1909.    F||>.  456.  $i.5a 

AH  who  are  isterctted  la  the  teoddnt  of  game*  will  be  gfateful  to  Ifiat 

Bancroft  for  this  collection  of  four  hundred.  The  book  is  arranged  on  the  beot 
possible  working  basis  for  the  teacher.  The  (^(••tcriptions  are  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly gives.  The  indexes  will  be  of  great  help  in  stimulating  the  average 
icocker  to  ttf  mw  punco,  and  will  aooiot  her  to  edotgo  hor  xoporMiro  ol 
workable  games  for  ail  oonditious.  This  otfrnHlllo  to  ^  tOOChCT  io  O  maAr 
needed  factor  in  both  the  school  and  the  playground. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  so  complete  a  presentation  oi  the  games  of 
ddli(  dieie  ii  not  to  be  ftnod  a  handling  of  die  naterial  from  tfie  prcoMt 
psychological  viewpoint  So  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  origin  and  men- 
ing  of  games  that  we  have  come  to  understand  the  Rames  of  skill  as  situations 
or  problems  which  are  worked  out  through  the  earlier  adjustments  and  co- 
ordiaoHoMO.  They  differ  from  more  evolved  proUemo  only  In  tlie  mode 

of  expression  and  degree  of  coinplexity  in  the  relation  between  means  and  end. 
The  mode  of  expression  in  most  games  of  skill  is  through  the  motor  channels 
that  are  already  capable  of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  adjtistment.  The  child  is 
•OMag  proMenu  is  pfactieal  life  wbea  he  is  laioaiirlBg  Uo  own  atresgth  in  the 
"how  far,"  "how  much,"  etc.,  of  any  particiilar  game  that  he  chances  to  play. 
What  Miss  Bancroft  calls  the  "playing  value"  of  the  game  depends  upon  thr 
effectivmess  with  wlueh  the  problon  in  any  game  can  be  bandied  hy  a  group 
of  playen.  Until  we  rcalin  mon  Adfy  ^  die  pnM*m  is  tiw  gtve  lo  <be 
intellectual  element  of  it  we  shall  find  owsdvto  ottemptiag  to  Jaotify  ^  oie 
of  the  game  in  education. 

The  child  doea  sot  work  at  one  form  of  proUem  and  play  at  another;  but 
both  worfta  and  plipa  when  bia  wkale  bdag  is  really  enlirtad  in  the  effort  to 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  reason  we  think  of  any  rirTirnlar  form  of  activity  as 
work  and  another  as  play  is  because,  first,  we  do  not  realize  the  necessary 
rdBliaB  between  play  aad  woik  In  all  aetl^rlt]p  widcii  pffoaolca  growth,  and. 
aoaon4  wo  fail  to  aeo  Aot  naay  tisiea  the  child  b  stxag^iaf  over  Oe  node  of 
expression  rather  than  over  the  end  he  wishes  to  express.  When  the  mode  of 
cjqircMion  is  sufficiently  acquired  any  activity  may  become  playful  in  character. 
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If  Misa  Bancroft  had  made  her  study  of  the  ttses  of  games  in  the  terms  of 
more  modern  psychology  the  suggestiveness  of  her  carefully  prepared  iotroduo- 
tioB  wrald  be  gfcadF  eniaaeed.  She  touekei  Ike  aaodem  tfumght  1b  lutt 
marks  on  "pnnes  for  various  ages  and  conditions."  There  is  little  to  be  said 
about  the  few  "sitiging  games"  in  the  book.  The  dramatic  game  has  a  veiy 
dfflFeretrt  fonetieii  from  the  game  of  gfcUl  and  the  two  forms  should  not  be  eon* 
fused.  The  histoffial  ttudy  of  the  place  «f  the  two  forms  in  the  life  of  the  past 
will  show  xm  hem  t»  dietiagnili  belwea  tlwir  om  ia  the  ichool  life  of  the 
present. 

Cnouiis  CkaWMD 
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Sriections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  f i;6_^-i86o). 
By  Guy  Stuvzhs  Calubmdeb.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.,  igog. 
3tvui+8i9.  $2.75. 

This  book  lo  intended  fbr  college  and  university  daaeeo  ia  eeeneniie  history, 
bat  it  will  proye  useful  in  the  lihniiea  of  secondary  schodsn  ICvy  of  the  selec- 
tions will  be  helpful  to  students  pursuini;;  the  ordinary  COIUHei  in  Aouriceil 
Ustoiy  in  the  preparation  of  papers  or  reports  on  assigned  topio. 

AMOfdins  to  Ao  editof'e  view,  "the  ceonomic  fclslof^  of  o  coiHitty  OQghl  to 
OMbrace  three  fairly  distinct  matters :  first,  it  should  describe  and  explain  the 
economic  life  of  a  people  at  all  stapes  of  their  development;  second,  it  should 
investigate  the  relation  of  economic  life  to  politics ;  third,  it  should  attempt  to 
ehow  the  influenee  of  eeenomlc  life  t^MS  Iho  eodal  erolotion  of  the  eoontiy^ 

(Preface,  p.  iv).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  conception  of  his  tnsk  that  ihe 
editor  has  been  guided  in  "his  selection  of  topics  and  arrangement  of  materials." 

Wltbottt  holding  to  the  socialistic  doctrine  known  as  the  eeoDomie  interpreto- 
HOB  of  hiitoty,  he  hoe  nevtrtiieless  and  naturalljr  itwiMd  ^  influence  of  eco> 
nomic  conditions  on  the  course  of  politics.  As  an  example,  take  the  following 
passage  from  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  chapters:  "There  has  always  been 
m  diiiMtf tloQ  to  hold  tiw  eld  coBfedcnUoa  tapondUe  for  the  oeonoimic  diOeol- 
tiee  of  the  time,  and  to  give  to  the  new  government  whidl  foOowod  It  credit  for 
the  prosperity  which  nnie  with  its  establishment.  There  is  very  good  reason, 
however,  for  thinking  that  the  causal  relation  between  economic  and  pohlicai 
condltiom  Is  resKy  Ae  reverse  of  tfil&  Boeoontle  eondltloas  over  wUdi  gor- 

emmcnt  b.id  little  or  no  control,  wrecked  the  old  confederation  ;  while  a  pros- 
perity, slowly  prepared  by  influences  that  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of 
polities,  smoothed  the  way  for  the  estsbliahment  of  the  new  government  and  in> 
Mind  its  olrouidiiisfy  weosss*  •  •  •  •  Cosmf wlsl  wwisldrrstfaiis  were  no  doubt 

the  chief  infltience  leading  to  the  constitutional  conveniinn'*  ''pp.  180-R1).  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  also  writes:  "Hard  times  have  always  produced  some  kind  of 
politiesi  aetivily  in  this  eoantty.  In  later  times  It  has  oonsisted  in  ootUaff  more 
serious  than  putting  one  political  party  out  of  power  or  an  attempt  to  do  so ;  but 
in  onr  earlier  history  it  had  more  .serious  consequences.  Nullification  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  similar  movement  in  New  England,  which  resulted  in  the  Hart- 
ford Ccitveatlon,  wars  i«i7  Jargsif  dw  result  of  eoononde  dspressloa.  In  a 
similar  way  the  two  most  in^rtaat  events  in  our  poUtiest  hSstoty,  the  separaHoD 
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from  Great  Britain  and  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  were  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  same  cause  and  cannot  be  explained  without  taking  it 
into  cttMidegrttoa"  (p.  tas,  a.). 

In  the  preface  the  editor  describes  his  book  as  "an  account  of  economic 
affairs  by  persons  who,  for  variotis  reasons,  were  in  ji  position  to  uoderataod 
thctB.  Tfwclcn  cs4  othcf  osntmpoftuy  olMwcn^  sttteMBCB  snd  piddlciMs  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  ooonimic  questions,  a  few  economists  who  have 
been  inicrcstcd  in  American  history,  and  still  fewer  historians  who  have  given 
attention  to  economics,  are  the  sources  from  which  most  of  the  extracts  are. 
taken.**  Thw  wnong  tk«  mdiofs  fron  vliofe  wMog*  telectiiMM  ave  ante  w* 
the  travelers  Kalm,  Martineau,  and  Olmsted,  the  statesmen  FraakUa*  H>Miltm» 
and  Madison,  the  economists  Adam  Smith,  Caimes,  and  Sumner. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  type  used  for  the  editor's  introductions  to  the 
Mveral  diaptan  la  aoulkr  dna  ^  aaployed  for  fhe  bo4r  of  iho  test,  aiaco,  la 

prnj  rrtirn  tr  spnrc  occiipicd,  these  brief  essays  are  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  book.  There  is  no  other  book  of  selections  from  tJhe  economic  hiatoqr  of  the 
UflHad  States  eoo^panMa  to  dtia  om  edHad  Profawoi  CaWaadar.  Re  haa  in 
its  preparation  landevad  a  valuable  serviea  lo  atndanta  of  aeenomic  and  of 

Arr.frirnn  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thfit  h-  •■niy  y<*t  compile  &  second  volume, 
as  was  at  first  announced,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  nixteteenth 
cantufy* 

Bboan  B.  JtmnoM 

Emory  Collecb 
Ouoiu>,  CsoaciA 


ExtreUts  •»  G^omttrf,  By  Qm^x  L.  Edgrt.  Botton:  D.  C  Haotfi  ft  Co.. 
igogi  vi+Si. 

Tbis  collection  of  axerdaea  la  aobdlTided  into  groups  in  sudi  an  ordar 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appendix  to  the  Harvard  Syllabus  of  Propofitions 
im  Ctomttry,  Of  the  eight  hundred  exercises  about  one-third  are  numerical. 
Tham  aaa  a  vary  few  appHad  proUaina,  and  no  algdnide  or  fraphkal  emaidaai. 

First  Course  in  Algebra.  By  HiiuwitT  E.  Hawkks,  VViujam  A.  Luby,  and 
FkAinc  C  TomoN.  Bocton:  Gino  k  C6«  xjna  Tf.  irii+334.  $ixa. 
Teachera  wko  ate  glvipf  aomo  attontlon  to  die  tfaeoariona  of  the  nwthoda 

cf  improvinff  the  teaching  of  maflrmrtrir"?.  bat  wish  to  nrlvr'rre  slowly  and 
safely  will  be  interested  in  this  book.  The  omission  of  complicated  forms  and 
tba  dear  and  dicoet  praaantatfon  of  the  fnodamantal  prindplea  of  algebra 
make  it  a  taa^aUo  boak,  anitad  to  Aa  aecida  and  ahOltiaa  of  hoya  and  ^ria 

of  fottrteen. 

Constant  use  is  made  of  the  pupil's  imowledge  of  arithmetic  ia  the  expla- 
nadoa  of  the  variooa  algebraic  praoeeaaa;  and  eonaaeHen  ia  made  with  gaeaictfy 
by  means  of  exercises  which  involve  facts  of  geometry.  A  large  number  of 
problems  based  on  physical  ideas  and  physical  formulas  give  a  fairly  good 
connection  with  physics.  There  are  a  few  portruts  of  famous  mathematiciaas, 
and  aona  good  hiatorieal  no  tea  en  the  derdopntcnt  of  algrim.  Little  oaa  ia 
naoo  oi  aniiai  m  papct  raoqic  lo  xapnacnc  wiiniiiMfc 
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Elements  of  Algebra.    By  Arthot  Schultzk,    New  York:  Macmiilan, 
191a    Pp.  xii+305.  $a8a 

To  Awten  the  wul  conne  in  algdifm  Ae  nittor  hai  omitted  mU  iinimr»> 

suy  methods  and  cases,  and  all  parts  of  the  theory  which  se«m  to  be  bejrOBd 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  or  which  arc  logically  unsourd  The  exerdsca 
and  problems  are  simple  and  well  graded.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
hia  skilful  use  of  the  aohition  of  problems  and  eqaadcNw  to  derdop  the 
principles  of  algebra.  "The  true  study  of  algebra  has  not  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  ntakc  an  impressive  display  of  sham  applications,"  is  the  author's 
statement  in  regard  to  applied  problems.  Hence  there  is  little  danger  that  this 
book  will  be  fotmd  to  be  too  "praettcaL**  Wbcn  the  entln  work  in  grapbknl 
methods  in  a  book  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  omitted  easily  by 
teachers  who,  possibly,  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  methodsa  it  wotUd 
wen  tiwt  this  (Mtlated  treatment  of  ^e  subject  is  essentially  bad. 

Plane  Trigonometry  and   Tables.     By  Fl£TCUEs  Dukeix.     New  York: 
Charles  E.  MenOI  Co«  191a   fjp.  i84+iM-  fi^as. 
The  aatlM>r's  purpose  to  bring  oat  and  emplMMlie  tke  fondamcntal  tatttdm 

of  the  BUhircf  Ts  nti-iost  thr  nrcrsjnrv  nnd  sufficient  rrn?nrt  fnr  thr  production 

of  a  new  textbook  in  trigonometry.  The  fundamental  source  of  new  power 
b  frcqoently  pointed  out,  end  eeeh  process  is  developed  for  tte  ooonony  or 
flCw  power  which  it  gives.  Some  of  the  new  feotaNO  of  tkb  book  ate  low- 
place  Bnd  five-place  tables  of  loprarithms  with  appropriate  problems  for  each 
table,  a  chapter  of  twelve  pages  on  the  history  of  trigonometry,  and  the  arrange- 
ncBt  of  Hbm  togaxitliniie  work  in  the  oolatlon  of  ptoUeBM  1m.  the  fern  of 
tabulation  used  in  the  designing  room  in  the  United  States  Navy  Depart-  « 
ment.  There  is  a  large  number  of  new  problems  and  applications,  and  on 
adequate  supply  of  the  tuual  identities,  traiuformations,  and  equations. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.    By  Wiluam  C.  Brenks.  New 
Yock:  Ttie  Centisiy  Ca,  1910.  Fp.  ^+M5'  $mxx 
The  pOHlbility  of  rcemmgittg  the  materia]  of  the  algebra*  tfigoneaieUry. 

and  analytic  geometry  of  the  first  year  of  the  college  curricn!'iri  and 
presenting  it  as  a  consecutive  and  homogeneous  year's  work  in  matbe- 
OHttei,  ii  wofthir  of  nore  attcatfoo  than  it  has  received.  In  the  preseat  volatto 
alcrtmi  and  triBuuuMietiy  are  hranght  together  somewhat  doeely,  hot  Ukar  are 
not  interwoven  to  the  extent  thn*  could  hp  desired.  It  is,  however,  a  move 
ta  the  right  direction,  and  the  early  introduction  and  tise  of  some  of  the 
prindplee  of  aaatytic  geometry  and  iht  calodiia  are  in  fceotd  with  tiie  fog^ 
(esttons  of  many  1^  have  Itlldied  tUa  phaee  of  mathematics  teaching. 

Considerable  stress  i«  laid  on  graphical  methods,  and  thtrj  is  enough 
numerical  computation  to  give  the  student  some  training  in  ready  calculation. 
The  ahtpe  of  the  tangent  of  a  carve  at  tuj  point  is  fooad  hgr  Che  derlvatifo  < 
method,  and  Maclaurin's  formula  Is  derived  and  used  in  obtaining  several 
standard  expansions.  The  chapter  on  computation,  approximations,  and  differ- 
ences and  interpolation  is  excellent.  The  omission  of  abstract  discussions  and 
the  many  practical  praUenia  and  ^iplkattoaa  make  it  an  admiraMe  leatboek  for 
en^infrrlag  stadenta* 
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jeoro  iffif*OT«tfica.  By  David  Eiram  SmnL  BoMoo:  Gimi  h  Q>.,  191& 
P)^  3dii+S0&  Editioa  in  one  vohmw;,  $5*SA. 

TIm  aobtitie  tlatct  that  this  book  ia  a  catalogue  of  the  arithmetics  written 
before  tbe  year  :6oi  with  a  description  of  those  in  the  Iibrar>'  of  George  A. 
Pliinpton  of  New  York.  This  coUection  of  early  arithmetics,  more  than  three 
Imndred  in  Bumbar,  ia  ^  kogaat  dtet  baa  beea  bfon^  together;  and  tkan 
are  few  inqMitaat  aritluDatieg  poUlAad  before  fbe  year  tfnt  Aai  are  net 

found  in  it. 

The  liat  of  the  writers  of  these  early  printed  books  coataioa  aome  tamiliar 
a8aMa»  Aaumg  ottafa  tkare  ara  BoetUoai  CeaetoJenM,  Archlmedea,  Indid, 
NkooMdnab  tlie  VaneraUe  Bede,  Tarta^Ue,  ^rden,  and  Melanchthon.  The 

prof(t«e  reproduction  r>f  the  quaint  title-pages  and  illustrations  of  these  old 
book«  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  contents  gi^es  one  a  feeling 
o(  aeqnalataaee  wMi  oU  aiiOflicticek  These  ate  num  than  Hro  hmidnd  aod 
fifty  facsimiles  of  pages  showing  the  fint  printed  mention  of  a  slate,  the 
first  trar«>«(  «f  nndt»rn  linp  division  in  mannscript  and  print,  the  first  use  of 
the  deciQial  pomt  and  the  brst  scientific  treatment  of  decimals,  various  forms 
of  Mwltipltcilioii  and  dMaieiit  and  many  odMr  InlereaUnf  detaile  of  Ao 
vdopment  of  arithmetic.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the  present  volume. 
The  ordinary  hisfnry  nf  mathematics  ^ives  the  facts  of  the  development  of 
arithmetic,  but  here  one  can  sec  the  real  work  of  the  early  mathematicians, 
and  tnee  in  Adr  own  banflwofk  the  introdoction  of  qmdiola  and  the  frovtt 
of  methods  and  processes. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
book.    The  p^>er,  typofsraphy,  and  binding  make  it  a  very  attractive  volume. 

EUmenU  of  Bunnets  Arithmetic,  By  A.  H.  Bicelow  and  W.  A.  Aknolo. 
Ncv  York:  Ifaanllbui,  1911.  Pp.  $0.70. 

ll  b  the  pmpoae  of  thta  boolt  to  preeuit  the  fandamentd  opeiatlena  of 

modem  bnsiness,  and  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  computations  of  present-day 
commercial  practice.  The  •^tihfrct-TT'attrr  and  form  of  pre«entation  have  been 
tested  for  nearly  tea  years  in  manuscript  form  by  the  authors.  As  they  believe 
that  arfOmetlc  ahonld  be  fctipt  entitelr  apert  f roiB  alftibn  and  geuuieUj,  teacheis 
who  wish  to  teach  pure  arithaMtie  with  no  problems  and  exercises  in  sketchioft 
diawing.  construction,  measuring,  and  so  on,  will  he  int?Te«t»ed  in  this  book. 

The  omission  of  obsolete  topics,  the  simple  and  easiiy  understood  treatment 
of  theae  toplea  diractlf  applicabk  to  the  pnhleau'  of  the  preeent  dajr,  tin  huie 
number  of  problems  relating  to  things  within  the  life  experience  of  the  pupils, 
the  problems  of  easy  solution  for  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  business  practice  would  seem  to  assure  good  training  in  the  field 
to  whkh  the  andioiB  have  Ifaoited  their  woilb 

Lnwit  iNSTiTtTTB  H.  B.  Com 

Chicaoo 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physical  Geography.   By  R.  S.  Tarr  and  O-  D. 

VON  Engeln.    New  York:  Macmillan,  loio.    Pp  .xvii+362.  $1.25. 

This  mantul  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehcosive  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  authors  have  aimed  to  make  it  practical  and  uaaUe  with  a  minimum  equip- 
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neat*  ttul  at  die  same  ttne  eonpcl  tfcUav     obtervadoii  Aod  deduction.  The 

fauman  element  is  constantly  interwoven  in  the  exercises  and  th.r  T;*udent 
is  led  to  see  the  effect  of  natural  forces  on  man's  activities.  This  practical 
applicmtuMi  !•  the  kc7  to  iatereat  In  laberatoiy  wedc  Space  u  left  after 
each  Qimtlon  for  the  student's  answer,  thus  assuring  consecutive  observation, 
and  reasoning.  The  marginal  stitiheads.  emphasizing  the  immediate  steps 
in  the  exercise,  should  prove  important  additional  factors  in  developinf  a  sys- 
laaMtic  Iwbit  of  wofk 

The  exercises  have  been  arranged  under  eight  leading  heads.  These  are  : 
the  earth  as  a  whole ;  aottunn  field  work;  minerals,  rocks,  and  soils;  making 
aad  ifltcqwetatlon  of  topograpkic  maps;  physiography  of  the  land;  spring 
ftddwaric;  ^  oeeaa;  A*  atate^phcie.  Attoo*  tiw  eaatdeea  under  the  first  bead 
which  deserve  special  notice  are  those  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
various  map  projections  and  the  relative  value  of  each.  The  field-work  sug- 
gaMiettt  an  of  aoeaaaitjr  venr  genenl*  but  wiU  be  vdeomed  far  tfce  tcaidftr 
wIm  deaire*  m  paod  wofUac  method.  In  tiie  ntaUag  and  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps  a  most  ingenious  wet- laboratory  scheme  has  been  perfected 
It  reduces  the  making  of  a  contour  map  to  its  simplest  terms.  A  miniature 
laad^fom  ia  cooatrneted  on  a  ptatfom  trUdi  ia  adloalablc  to  aogr  depth  of 
water.  The  shore  line  can  thus  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and  any  desired 
contours  represented  and  successively  drawn  to  any  selected  scale.  The  impor- 
tant principles  of  the  contour  map  may  thus  be  made  clear  aad  «  tnie  telated 
mental  pieture  of  the  map  and  object  secured.  Thla  equfpment  ahoold  be 
very  inexpensive  compared  with  other  laboratory  devices.  Cross  section  paper 
and  all  oeccsaary  blank  m^ia  accompany  each  exercise  just  where  needed,  yet 
die  looae  leaf  coMtroetioa  of  the  atanoal  allows  any  desired  duutge. 

The  raatmai  rq>resents  the  reaidti  of  many  years  of  laboratory  teaching 
of  physical  ^ography  to  students  at  Cornell  University.  It  is  intended  Vv 
the  authors  for  use  in  "high  and  secondai>  schools  and  colleges."  Since 
there  ia  each  a  large  dlfFerence  betweea  ftrst-year  hlgh<«ehool  and  eoOege 

students  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  book  has  a  rather  difficult  mission  to 
fulfil.  It  seems  best  adapted  to  the  grade  of  students  with  whom  it  was 
developed,  but  out  of  the  seventy-three  exercises  the  high-school  teacher  may 
malm  valnable  and  perhaps  anSdeiit  aaleetioa*. 


The  UNiveaaiTY  Hioh  School 
Tarn  UJttvatatTT  or  Caicaoo 


DmMiUeoUd  Ammah  md  PlaM*:  A  Brief  Tr^Htt  t^om  the  Ofigim  md 

Development  of  DomesticaUd  Races  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Methods  of  Improvement.  By  £.  Davxmiokt.  Boitoo:  Gtim  &  Co.,  19x0. 

Pp.  xiv+321.  $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  count*  in 
iCfkidtiiM  la  high  aad  normal  achooia.    It  ia  leaa  tcdialeal  than  the  aame 

author's  Principles  of  Breeding,  but  considers  more  fully  domesticated  animals 
and  plants.  The  author  believes  that  the  facts  of  r^roduction  and  heredity 
pfamnted  will  be  of  particular  Taloe  to  aecondaiy-achool  atndenta.   Thla  book 
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is  divideft  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  The  Meaning  of  Domesticated  Races  and 
the  Manner  of  Their  Improvement,"  undertakes  to  point  out  that  man  is  de- 
pendent upon  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  that  domesticated  races  have 
oHi^tad  in  the  wHd  and  bow  this  came  abont,  and  that  iraprovwnent  la  mil 

rcccs-iary.  Ctiaps.  v  to  xiv  deal  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  heredity.  The  struclure  and  behavior  of  the  germ  cells,  the  transmiaaion 
•f  dbmcfers,  the  prodnedan  of  abaennaHtiea,  mriatlons,  ad^tations,  and  ^ 

are  Mmis  of  the  subjects  treated.  Oiaps.  xr  and  xvi 
treat  of  the  application  of  these  facts  and  theories  to  the  systematic  improvement 
of  plants  and  animals.  Part  II  is  entitled  "The  Origin  of  Domesticated  Raoea." 
Oae  chapter  is  devoted  to  animals  and  fottr  to  plants.  An  appendix  of  eleven 
pages  concerns  stock  Judging;  this  is  followed  t>y  a  glossary  of  live  page*. 
The  fortv-ninp  fStriire*  are  of  value  and  uniformly  good.  Some  of  them  illustrate 
in  a  striking  wanner  one  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  For  example, 
vader  Fig.  9if  te  thb  dcwripfliea,  "laferior  feeder,  pv  fcnudfcdveigbt 
(1910);  ami  prieib        per  knndndwdii^" 

BMogiuh$s  Pnkliktm  f§r  kShtr*  SckuUK.  By  BAsriAir  ScBMm.  LeipziK: 
Tcnbncr,  igogi  Pp.  vi+7t.  M. 

This  p.'imphlet  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  containing  twenty-seven 
pages,  is  devoted  to  botany,  and  is  divided  into  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological 
tecthm.  In  the  fonacr  ere  eaerdaea  oti  algae,  fungi,  ^e  cell,  the  cdl  BModmme, 
and  tissue.  The  phydokgieel  pert  oftBtaiae  eanrdeeB  en  eenaeele,  tnrgor,  trea* 
epiratioit,  assimilation,  etc. 

The  soological  portion  is  forty-four  pages  long.  The  protozoa,  coeienterata« 
vermes,  noBneee,  arthropoda,  and  vertebrata  are  eoeeldered  in  the  order  given, 
ead  there  are  three  concluding  pagoi  on  physiology.  The  types  studied  are  those 
usually  $f]fr'ri]  for  elementary  cotir^es — ameba,  ettglena,  hydra,  hinibricus,  unio, 
astacus,  rana.  coiumba,  and  lepus.  The  account  of  each  animal  is  anatomical, 
preaentiag  the  same  old  material  of  the  type  eotirse  from  ameha  to  man.  The 

only  excuse  for  a  new  work  of  this  kind  is  the  presentation  of  the  material  in  a 
new  and  better  manner  than  has  been  given  heretofore.  This,  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  the  enAoT  hae  not  eonmpUshed.  The  tendency  of  the  preeent  dey  ie 
to  co-ordhwte  ceniperatiTe  enetonqr  with  phyriolecy,  end  to  treat  eaeh  type  ee  a 
dynamic,  not  a  static,  machine. 

There  are  seventy-five  text  figtires  and  nine  plates;  some  of  these  are  new, 
and  Kht  eeaq^arative  erreageawnt  of  certain  groqpe  la  to  be  conunendcd.  More  ex> 
tcnsivs  explanations  ef  the  figures  would  add  to  thdr  value. 

Roantt  W.  Haonn 

The  Univeksity  of  Michicam 
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FMic  Schools  Jof  Girls.  A  Serks  of  Papers  on  their  History,  Aims,  and  Schrmes  of 
Sttuty.  By  Membera  of  the  Asaodation  of  Head  Miftreucs.  Edited  by  Saka 
A.  BuMfAix  Mid  M.  A.  TkmoMM.  Loodoo:  Longniiitt,  Gisni  k  Co.,  xgii. 
Pp.  xiv+308.  $1.30. 

Live  Tsnus  in  Cta^wal  Study.  Kari.  Pohsboy  HaUIMOTOM.  BoiliOB:  Gma 
&  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  $0.75. 

Yettboob  of  the  thtkaii  Sodety  lor  the  Study  al  EdncatkiB.  Mhtk  Vnitwok, 
Part  n.  The  Nurse  in  Education.  By  Thomas  Denison  Wood,  M.  Adelatoe 
Kvrnm,  Isabel  M.  Sxewakt,  and  Maky  L.  Rkad.  (Suj)|»temeat  to  the  Year- 
book 00  fffoBft  and  BimxaUn  dbnnBed  at  the  TmWiiiiatiolia  meeCfaig  of  the 
National  Society,  Febfiiary  28, 19 10.)  Pp.  76.  Tenth  YeartKx»k,  Part  I.  The 
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Wabssn,  C.  W.  CsAiiFXOM,  £.  W.  SuTT,  £.  J.  Wasd,  E.  C.  Guce,  and  C  A. 
FnKV.  Edited  by  S.  Cnwxn  Pauou.  9p.  79.  Tenth  YcaifaaolE,  ¥ut  IL 
Tkt  Rural  School  as  a  Community  Center.  By  B.  H.  Ckochekon,  Jessie  Field, 
F.  W.  Howe,  £.  C.  Bishop,  A.  B.  Gkaham,  O.  J.  Ksan,  aod  M.  T.  Scuddes. 
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Press,  T911.    Each  postpaid. 
School  Books  and  InternalioMal  Prejudices.   By  Alb^sx  BusHKEii  Hast.  New 
Y«dt:  AmedcMi  AMPcfatfan  for  InteraatjaiMj  CencflfaHwi,  ipn.  ?p.i6. 
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n§Cl4tSSic  Myths  in  Enf^lish  I.ii'-mtur^  and  in  Art.  Based  originally  on  BrXFTNCH's 
Age  of  Fable  (1855).  Accomp&aied  by  an  Interpretative  and  Illustrative  Com- 
mentary.  By  €H»BfJBt  Mxixs  GAttXV.  New  editkMi,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.   Pp.  xIi+597.   Illustrated.  $1.60. 
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by  Aucz  Vinton  W  AJii.  and  Edith  Mendall  Taylok.  New  York:  D.  Apple  ton 
k  Ca.t  xgix.  P|».  iil4'4eB. 

Emififh  Composiiim.  Book  One.  By  STKAmm  D.  Bioou.  NorYodt:  AnMricMl 
Book  Co.,  191 X.  Pp.394.  $0.75. 

Iteriir*  EngHsh  Texts.  Siakespean^t  UaebM.  Staktspearfy  A*  Ymt  I4k$  IL 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Bkaikeid  gTXivm  Pp.  tjj^  s4|a^ 
IDiHtated.  New  York:  Charles  £.  Mozili  Co.,  19x0^  19x1.  fo.as  «tdi. 

LATIN,  GERMAN,  AND  SPANISH 

A  Latkt  Grammar.  By  Hauy  Edww  BuBXOir.  K«ir  Yivk:  SOvM^  Endett  Ik  Ok, 
X9XX.  F|».  siil4'137<  9»'9^ 
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L'Arrabbiata.  Novelle  von  Paxji.  Hey^^e.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Exer- 
dsa;,  and  a  VocabuUry  by  Stkven  T.  Bydigzon.  BotUm:  Gina  &  Co.,  19x1. 
Pp.  xii+Sa-   Illustrated.  I0.30. 

A  Sptmirii  Ckammm,  Simfh  mid  Pnulkd.  B/JoamWAmM.  Londott:  Loagmiasi 

WStCIBX 

Lmpam^  Bidtrieal  UkukwHrnt.  Futfotto  V.  Thm  XIV  and  XV  Ceatnies. 
FgrtfoKo  VL  Ike  XV  Gantuiy.  Dmm  and  doorflbad  hy  T.  C.  BAuma. 

$0.90  fsch. 

A  Synchronic  Chart  and  Staiisikal  Tables  oj  United  Slaies  History.    By  GsoBGS  E. 

Gaoacnp.  WMi  a  aaonolofkBl  Test  I17  Brums  B.  Unm  Mair  Yadc: 
Vbdnr  PoUUibg  Ca.,  19M.       9a.  I1.50  net 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SClKNCi. 

Catf«f<  MaUumalics  Notebook.  For  ciasaes  in  Advanced  Algebra,  XnguDometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  Galcaha.  Dcripted  and  anangsd  by  Romr  E. 

MoitlTZ.    Boston    ("inn  &  Co.,  igi  I.    Pp.  106.    $o.  So 
Elements  of  Geotogy.   By  turn  Blackwexdek  and  Uaxxan  U.  Bauows.  New 
York:  Amoicaa  Baak  0>.,  iqit.  Pp.  475.  With  485  ilhattatlaoa  and  x6 

maps.  $1.40. 

Essentiais  of  Biology.    Presented  in  Probkm.s.    By  Geosoe  Wiluam  Hdmid. 

New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  191  x.  Pp.448.  Illustrated.  $1.35. 
Bmmit  tf  ZMofy.  TV>  Accoaiipaay  the  Field  and  Labocatory  Stodjr  of  AidoHb* 

By  Charles  Benedict  Dantcnport  and  Gertrude  Oottv  Davenport.  Re- 
vised edition.  New  York:  M«fmnian^  j^u.  Pp.  z-l-508.  With  421  illustra- 
tk>ns.  |i .  2$  net. 

A  Stumtary  Course  in  A  nimai  Production.  By  H.  K.  Suith.  (United  States  Depexti- 
flUat  <d  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Statioofl^  Qicalac  WO.)  WaaUogtani 
GomaxoBsA  Printing  Office,  191 1.  Pp.  56. 
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IRENE  WAXKEN 
UbitittB,  Sdwol  of  Educitioii,  The  Voivcnily  ol  Odcifo 


Anceii,  Jami:s  R.   William  James,   Educa.  Bi-mo.  5:189-92.    (Fe.  '11.) 
Arnold,  Frank  R.   College  stagecraft.   Educa.  31:466-71.  (Mr. 
Bagixy,  W.  C.   The  present  status  of  moral  education  in  institutions  for  the 

tnuaog  of  teadien.  Rdig.  Edna.  5:612^40.  (Fe. 'ti.) 
Bakes,  MAIOAsn.  1>adiing  Englidi  to  fontgn  stndenti  at  Oifoid.  EdncB. 

Bi-mo.  5:205-14.    (Fe.  '11.) 
Bauk,  Eva  K.  von.   Trade  education  in  Getnuuay:  its  value  to  the  laborer. 

Crail&man  19:598-607.    (Mr. '11.) 
Black,  Jmm  Euzabbib.  Practke  in  liteniy  fotm  in  advsnoed  gndet. 

Educa.  Bi-mo.  5:337-41,  (Fe.  '11.) 
Block.  Louis  James.   The  study  of  English  litemtxiie  in  the  seooodaiy 

schools.    Educa.  Bi-mo.  5:215-19.    (Fe  'il.) 
BsoADUS,  Eleahosl  Hammond.   An  experiment  in  educaiion.  ikiuca. 

Bkno.  5 : 242-48.  (Fe.  'x i.) 
Cabot,  Exia  Lyman.   Moral  instructkm  and  training  ia  the  tdioob  of  Mmm^ 

chusetts.    Relig.  Educa.  5:663-70.    (Fc.  '11.) 
Casroi.i  ,  Clarence  F.   Moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  public  schools 

of  New  York.  Relig.  Educa.  5:640-44.   (Fe.  '11.) 
CAflsnnr,  MABOLum  Aisxamdbr.  A  Keiitiid:y  ezpeiikiient.  KtiSg,  Educa. 

5:701-4.  (Fe.  *xi.) 
Coleman,  Norman  F.  Moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  state  iA  Wadiiiic> 

ton    Relig.  Edur-< .  5-6S()-f)r    (Vc  '11,) 
Curriculum  of  training  coUcges.   bchool  W.  13:41-43.    (Fe.  '11.) 
Ds  Bey,  CoBmua  B.  A  pedagogic  thought  from  Denria.  Educa.  BinoBOb 

Siii^rsfi,  (fe.  'u.) 
Tie  evils  of  overteaching.   Educa.  R.  41 :  ts^Sl'  '  ^  ^  ) 

FiTE,  WARNTtR.   The  case  of  the  college  pfafeMor.  Pop.  ScL  Mo.  78: 171^2. 

(Mr.  'II.) 

<  Abbreviaiioas. — ^Educa.,  Education;  Educa.  Bi-mo.,  Educational  Bi-monthly; 
Educa.  R.,  Educatloaal  Review;  El.  ScftioQl  T.,  Etenwotary  School  Teacher;  Harper, 
Harper's  Magazine;  Joum.  of  Educa.  (Bosl.),  Journal  of  Education  (Boston);  Joum. 
of  Educa.  Psychol.,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology;  Liv.  Age,  Living  Agr;  Pnp. 
ScL  Mo.,  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Print.  Art,  Printing  Art;  PsychoL  Clinic,  i'by- 
dMlofl^cat  CUnk;  Rdig.  Educe.,  ReUgjkras  Edneatloa;  School  W.,  Sdnd  Wodd; 
Teach.  College  Rec.,  Ttedm  Colleie  Reootd;  Univ.  of  Chic.  Meg..  Uirivendty  of 
Chicago  Migiiwnf 
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FlnGKEAij>,ELLBit.  TheadwalBBUtierasawiiter.  Edttci.Bi-1110. 5:aM-48. 

^Fr  '11.) 

Ftrz^TLUAM,  Sarah  E.  Raymond.  An  educational  xemisiscence.  Educa. 
Bi-mo.  5:193-200.   (Fe.  '11.) 

GoBDY,  Wnsmt  F.  InfhMmnft  of  local  conditions  upon  the  moral  aim  domi- 
nant in  ihe  state  idiools.   Rclig.  Educa.  709-14.   (Fe. ' 1 1 .) 

GsAY,  David.  A  modern  temple  of  education:  New  Yotk's  new  public 
libraiy.   Harper  122:562-76.    (Mr.  '11.) 

Gji££NW0OO,  J.  M.   The  home  and  school  life.   Educa.  3 1 : 390-96.    (Fe.  '11.) 

Hamby,  jAms  PABxaN.  Indastxial  educatkm.  Educa.  51:436^.  (Mr. 
'11.) 

HAXFRit,  CnARLKS  F.  How  can  the  high  school  serve  more  eflectivdy  the 

interests  of  the  community?  Educa.  31:355-69.   (Fe.  '11.) 
HavBS,  Caklton  Humtuv.  History  in  tlw  collie  course.  Educa.  R. 

4z:9i7r3x*  (Mbr>  'zi.) 
HiCES,  VrnMiB  Ckandaix.  a  ttudjr  «f  a  sulaionBal  diild.  EL  School  T. 

11:296-307.    (Fe.  '11.) 
Hill,  Alserx  Ross.  Some  successes  and  failures  of  the  American  college. 

Unhr.  of  Gfak.  Mag.  3:127-37.  (Ja. 'ix.) 
HcMBON,  GiBAioiiiB.  Education  in  dtiaoiahip.  School  W.  13:47-49. 

(Fe.  '11.) 

Hosic,  James  Fleming.  Recent  educational  conieiences.  Educa.  Bi-mo. 

S:aoi-4.   (Fe.  '11.) 
JOBMMW,  Framkum  W.  Significant  experiments  in  the  state  of  nUnoii. 

ReUg.  Educa.  $:696-7o2.   (Fe.  '11.) 
Johnson,  Harkols.   Moral  education  in  schoois:  an  intematiooal  problcni. 

Relig.  Educa,  5:704-8.    (Fe.  "11.) 
Kent,  £&N£sr  B.   Manual  training  and  local  industry,  a  course  of  study  for 

iMys  of  the  two  iqpper  ptdcs.  Educa.  31 :374'-83.  (Fe.  'zz.) 
IiAUd,  Raymond  G.  The  conmeidal  hj^-edwol  GuiriculwD*  Educa. 

31:456-65.    (Mr. '11.) 
M17&&AY,  E.  R.   A  short  history  of  infant  schools  and  kindergartens  in 

England,   (i.)   CMd  Life  13:7-10.   (Ja.  'zz.) 
P»iBAM,GiOBi»B.  The  attitude  of  the  newer  physio  toward  the  mechapical 

view  of  nature.   Educa.  R.  41:290-302.   (Mr.  '11.) 
Fbkxins,  Henky  a.  The  educational  ^tcm  of  Fmnce.  Educa.  R.  4Z :  345- 

60.  (Mr. 'zi.) 

PiATTi  S.  The  ineaidDg  and  value  of  co^ucation.  Child  Life  13:11-15. 
Qa.  'zx.) 

Professor  S.  H.  Butcher.    Educa.  R.  41:280-89.    (Mr.  'n.) 

PviE,  W.  H.  AND  Snyder.  J.  C.    The  most  economical  unit  for  committing  to 

memory.  Joum.  of  Educa.  PsychoL  2:121-32.   (Mr. '11.) 
Eamck,  QunrON  H.  Sdf-help  anong  coUege  students.  Eduoa.  3z:444n48. 
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Raven-hill,  Alice.  The  play-intMCitt  of  En^Ui  ftomaiHiy^diDci  ddUm. 

Child  1:217-26.    (D. '10.) 
Rouse,  W.  U.  D.  The  place  of  classics  u>  secondaty  educatkm:  a  reply. 

Liv.  Age  50: 103-6.   (14  Ja.  'it.) 
RnoK,  C.  E.  Moral  ImtiiictiMi  and  tninlnK  in  tho  mIkmIb  of  CriWonua. 

Rdig.  Educa.  s :  644-63.   (Fe.  'i  i.) 
Sakdetokd,  Petsr.  I>ay  tianinig  ooOaies  in  Eni^aod.  Sckwl  W.  i^tsa-si. 

(Fe.  'II.) 

Seashoke,  C.  £.  The  consulting  psycholf^t.  Pop.  ScL  Mo.  78:283-90. 
(Mr.  'II.) 
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in  the  Gemum  schools.  Educa.  31:423-36.   (Mr.  '11.) 
SBflON,  Edwaid  O.  Can  vurtne  be  tani^t?  Educa.  R.  4i:s6i'-79.  (Mr. 

Smlev,  W.  S.  a  rompnrntivf  study  of  the  results  obtained  in  instruction  in 
the  "single-teacher "  nirai  schools  and  the  graded  town  schools.  (2.)  £L 
School  T.  11:308-22.   (Fe.  'ii.) 

Stage  children.  Dial  5o:i4S^7>  (Mr. 'tx.) 

Smx,  William.   The  supemtanal  diiid.  (x.)  Jonm.  ol  Ediioa.  FaydioL 

2:143-48.   (Mr. '11  ) 
SxRAYER,  Geoege  D.  'I  hc  legal  aspect  of  moral  education.  Relig.  Educa. 

5:599-611.     Uc.  II.) 

SoKAUo,  RmiY.  The  teaddng  of  pibnaiy  arithmetic.  TmA.  College 

Rec  12:5-70.   (Mr.  '11.) 
TAnoR,  Chabus  KXKN.  Boya'  backa.  faychoL  Clinic  4:974-76.  (Fe. 
*"•) 

TAYLoa,  J.  Madison.  Motor  education  for  the  child.  Fop.  Sd.  Mo.  78: 
a68^a.  (Mr. '11.) 

Teacher's  salary  report  Joum.  of  Educa.  (Bost.)  73:117-19.  (2  Fe.  'n.) 
Thomas,  Charles  Swain.  New  Eoglaod  eitorietkw  ol  toadiecB  ol  EngUih. 

Educa.  31:384-89.    (Fe.  '11.) 
University  Uaiuing  for  pzinteis.   Print  Art  16:448.    (Fe.  '11.) 
D!vTOir,  Bxmv  L.  Tlie  pnUem  <rf  pnUic  education.  Ednca.  sisaQT"^* 

(Fe.  '11.) 

Wallik,  ]  r  W.   The  new  clinical  psychology  and  the  pqrckxlinidst. 

(i.)    Journ.  of  Educa.  PsychoL  2:121-32.    (Mr.  '11.) 
Weisse,  U.  V.   The  educational  ladder.  School  W.  13:45-47.  (Fe.  'xi.) 
WxuB,  Chawtm.  The  outlook  b  feeadiing  Idetmy.  Educa.  51:370-73. 

(Fe.  'II.) 

Wilson,  M.  C.  Some  defecta  in  our  public  tdkooi  tystem.  Educa.  R. 

41:238-44     (Mr.  '11.) 
WiTMES,  LicuxMiiJi.   Courses  in  psychology  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
Univeiiity  of  Pennqdvania.  Faydiot  Clinic  4:245-73.  (Fe.  'ix.) 
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The  appropiktiont  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  tibe  fiieal 

year  ending  June  30,  191a,  show  an  increase  of  $7,600  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows:  For  the  investigation  of  rural 
education,  inilwtrial  eduoitioa  «nd  tcboci  hygiene,  including  nlarie% 
16^;  one  derk  at  |ij6oa  Tbe  total  ipedfic  appropriations  for  Ae  Boreaa 

are  as  follows:  Salaries,  ^^oo;  library,  $500;  collecting  statistics,  $4,000; 
distributing  documents,  $.2,500:  printing  Annual  Report,  $25,000;  education 
of  natives  of  Alaska,  $200,oou;  reindeer  for  Alaska,  $12,000. 

At  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Confer'^rrp  rntrivitt-p  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  recently  held  iu  New  York 
City  in  the  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Fotmdation  for  Uie  Advanconent  of 
TcacUni^  die  f  oUowing  retOkition  in  regard  to  tiie  nae  of  tin  temi%  "btmt," 
"count,"  "nnil;'*  "period,"  "attda^T  "point,"  and  "creditf  via  tuianinwmly 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  recommendi,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  to  secure  umformity: 

(t)  ^t  An  tem  mmi  be  ocd  on^  as  a  neasiire  of  wmk  done  in  aee- 
ondacy  idioola,  and  that  the  tem  ptriod  be  naed  to  denote  a  recitation  (or 

CQttivalent  exercise)  in  a  secondary  school ; 

(2)  that  the  term  hour  be  restricted  to  use  in  measuring  college  work, 
and  that  the  term  exercise  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation,  lecture  or  labora- 
tory period  in  college; 

(3)  that  wMf  be  need  aa  defined  by  tins  Committee^  tbe  Carnegie  Foonr 
datton.  and  the  College  Entraneo  Kjminination  Board,  and  that  ilonr  be 

used  preferably  in  the  sense  of  year-hour; 

(4)  that  the  use  of  other  terms  such  as  county  point,  credit,  etc.,  in  any 
of  these  sentei  be  dieoonthraed. 

PoOowiBf  a  diacoasion  of  die  qneitioQ  of  a  eombination  of  the  examl- 
aatioo  and  die  eertificadon  methods  of  admiision  to  college,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimouslj'  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  indorses  the  movement  of  varioos  col- 
leges in  die  direetioa  of  attadiiiig  wei^  to  dw  admol  reoord  of  aadi 
ti^in^t^t^m  In  eonnectioa  widi  Ina  entrance  fwitfiinitTOftj  and  reconuacndi  to 
the  colleges  that  such  records  be  regularly  need  at  an  aid  in  determhuag 
tile  candidate's  fitness  for  admission  to  colle^re. 

The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

President— President  George  £.  MacT^ean. 

Vice-President— Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand. 

Secretavy^lVeasurer^Dean  Frederick  C  Feny. 
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Six  high  schools  in  Michigan  conducted  courses  in  agriculture  last 
year.  About  one-third  of  the  boys  enrolled  elected  to  take  tlie  course. 
The  work  inciudetl  extension  courses  for  farmers,  of  whom  five  or  six 
htindred  were  cnroltod  The  total  extra  oott  averaged  fsno  a  tcfaooL  The 
course  of  «ttt4y  pursued  indnded  agrieuhanl  botany  in  the  ninth  grade; 
horticulture,  crops,  and  elementary  entomology  in  the  tenth  grade;  live 
stock,  dairying,  and  soils  in  the  eleventh  grade;  live  stock  improvement, 
feeds  and  feeding,  and  farm  management  and  mechanics  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  An  increaaed  attendance  as  well  aa  increaaed  interett  is  reported, 
an  t  tlie  nnmher  of  idiools  offering  the  work  will  be  doubled  the  coming 
school  year. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  debaters  and  debating  societies  thronghont  the  state, 

the  University  of  Wisconsin  extension  division  has  just  prepared  a  series  of 
twenty-five  debatinj;  bulletins.  These  explain  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  debating  societies,  state  the  principles  of  effective  debating  and  include 
brief  nunmaries  of  the  affirmative  and  negative  points  of  many  debating 
topics  of  current  interest. 


NEW  BOOK^S 


Baakerville  and  EstabrQok&*9  Progressive  Problems  in  Chemistry 

Brings  together  from  many  aovKom  s,$oo  pioblemB  giving  a  sound  oomprrhmaioa  ol  the 
basic  principles  of  chemlBtTy.  S48  pages.  Pms,  90  cents. 

Halligan's  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture 

£very  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  spedalisi  in  his  yet  the  book  is  a  harmonious  whole, 
saitsdtouemanlaldevdopaMntofstudentainSeGODdaiySdiooiB.  506 pages.  l>iaG^9i.so, 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward 

With  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary  by  William  T.  Bmntor,  Piofasci  of  Es^BA, 
Oiliimhia  Uqiversity.  In  Heath's  Eqg^  OasiiGs  Sales.     597  page^  FucBp  50  cents. 

Shairi  and  Ebon'M  Secondary  ScAool  MaiknuOiea,  Book  Tavo 

Coatinnes  the  work  of  Book  Chie>  and  amplrtes  the  htfi  adwol  course  through  quadratic 

equations  imd  plane  geometry.  300  pages.   Peick,  $1.00, 

Sondwick  and  Bacon's  High  School  Word  Book 

BaiUKR  CoxmsE — ^An  abridgment  of  the  k)iiger  work  by  the  same  authora.  Contains  a 
.Us!  of  Sfioo  wonda  most  eouunen^  misipdiBd.  sa8  pagssi  FucBf  i$  csata. 


D.  C,  HCATH  A  CO.,  PubUsKers 

Boston  New  Tortt  CKIcs^o 
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XOTES  AND  NEWS 

live  Mbj«cti,  anch  as  the  poMl  nviiigs  btnk,  the  parcdi  post,  wonwi 

suffrage,  commission  plan  of  city  government;  simplified  spelling,  closed  vt. 
open  shop,  income  tax,  the  recall,  increase  of  the  navy,  ship  subsidie*, 
annexatton  of  Cuba,  independence  of  the  Philippines,  free  textbooks  tor 
Khoolit  rtttrietioa  of  iiemigntion.  populer  elecliaii  of  United  States  Mna> 
fton»  tariff  OB  tmitiMiuide  etcd  aitidei,  fedenl  charter*  for  interstate  bosi" 
ness,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportioaal  representation,  and  the 
inheritance  tax  are  included  in  the  list. 

Each  bulletin  opens  with  a  definition  and  explanation  of  the  topic  treated, 
followed  bgr  a  Aort  lustory  of  tlie  development  of  the  movement  and  ito 
pfcacnt  staloa.  A  i^nopiis  of  argttBcnta  for  both  the  affirmative  and  nem* 
tive  sides  arranged  with  sub-topics  and  full  lists  of  references  follows. 
Hints  on  sources  of  information  are  also  given. 

AccordiQK  to  reports  received  by  the  state  department  of  edncBtsoo  and 

inrliuling  practically  all  the  school  libraries  in  Wiscon  in  there  are  con- 
tained in  these  libraries  (not  counting  public  documents,  supplementary 
readers,  and  textbooks)  1,354,764  volumes,  valued  at  $735,725.14.   In  schoOl 


HaidBOib  IaiI^  aod  Toaton's  Firal  Oonanm  io  Alfebm 

Pirie*  S1.00 

Coostructed  on  the  Unes  of  the  meet  reoent  devefaproent  fn  natiwnwtlcal  twirtifng,  sane, 

teachable,  uniformly  commended.  The  success  of  Ilawkes,  Luby  ^n  '  Teuton's  "First  Course 
in  Algebra"  has  been  immediate.  Within  six  months  of  its  publication,  iJie  spring  of  1910,  it 
was  adopted  by  about  four  hundred  acbools.  It  is  now  .in  use  hi  a  laqps  nmaabar  of  the  nMWt 
pwgwnsive  schools  ail  over  the  country. 

The  Wentworth  Plane  Geomeby 

Revised 
Pncc  80  cenU 

This  new  edition  of  Wentworth'a  "Plane  Geometsy"  levisBd  bgr  two  ef  the  leading  mathe- 
BHUkal  echolan  of  ^  day  Is  in  evsnr  way  disttoctive  aa  a  WMflQr  SBcaaaof  to  a  book  which 
has  for  twenty  yean  heen  rwogntiea  as  the  Ant  It  ictafais  Oe  aceaiBcy  and  smpUcity  of 

Unguapr  i\\?A  made  the  former^  editions  so  teachable,  and  in  its  rearrangement  new  teat*  new 
cuts,  ami  new  binding  make  the  book  as  perfect  as  a  modem  textbook  can  be  made. 

lyOoge'a  Latin  for  Begmnen 

Br  Bkwmmim  L.  D'Ooox 
PSllMMVOlI.at''i'i  in  M:'.:>i'^'.>n  Sf.ai:  N'oCMI CdlSfi 
Ready  ••rljr  io  April 

Written  by  one  of  the  foremost  authors  of  Latin  testboohi^  *fLatin  for  Ueginners"  is  the 
latart  woed  oa  the  piesenution  of  the  sassntlals  of  Lathi  to  yonapr  students.  The  lanpMfe 
haa  been  k^C  «rtnnely  simple,  the  trsatnent  is  fidl,  .and  the  vatajil  wsd  Is  casHfrtendtr 
witUn  the  grup  of  fmnatura  minds. 
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libraries  in  cities  under  city  snperinlettdaito  there  are  161339  »oluiiw<;  in 

schools  unrler  the  supervision  of  count>-  superintendents,  l,I9.'5425  volumes. 
This  accumulation  of  books  in  school  libraries  has  taken  place  n!mn'5t 
wholly  since  i8y5,  when  the  township  school-library  law  was  made  man- 
dilofy.  Owuic  to  BO  Midi  pfovinoB  in  ngifd  to  libfuics  ni  ^hs  luBcr 
chks  and  because  of  the  we  Ibere  nuide  of  die  free  peiblic  libraries,  the 
growth  in  achool  Ubrarie*  has  been  confined  laiidtjr  to  ntral  end  viOace 
schools. 

Free  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Classified  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers  is  the  title  of  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Dqwinracnt  of  Agriculture.  By  means  of  this  pamphlet  teachers  may  learn 
irfiat  sovemment  poMicitioiie  cm  be  Mcnrod  fiee  for  nee  in  twcbnit  die 
variona  aubjedi  indttded  in  agricnhnte^  audi  aa  Ptraltxy,  Datiying;  Dtain* 
age,  Road  Improvement,  Hortkulture,  etc.  Rural  schools  and  hi||l  adwole 
teaching  agriculture  will  find  tUa  a  vainaUe  pamphlet 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CINCINNATI* 


F.B.DYE& 
SopcriBtendtnt  of  PabBc  SAooh,  OndMifcti 


For  more  than  fifty  years  industrial  education  in  Cincinnati 
was  provided  for  almost  exclusively  by  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  a  liberally  endowed  and  well-equipped  institution 
founded  in  1828. 

In  1906  Dean  Schneider  introduced  into  the  department  of 
engineerings  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  city  institution 
supported  by  taxation,  his  well-known  j)lan  of  co-operative  edu- 
cation, the  students  spending  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  shop 
for  live  years,  working  summer  and  winter.  A  new  buiidnig 
is  nearly  completed  for  the  use  of  this  department  and  the  per- 
manency of  -tiie  method  seems  to  be  established. 

In  1907  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  vocational  training,  and  began  the  erection  of 
two  new  high  schools,  each  costing,  including  equipment,  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  While  they  are  cosmopolitan  high  schools 
in  which  all  courses  are  offered,  they  provide  especially  for  the 
industrial  education  of  both  sexes.  These  courses  are  designed 
to  discover  special  aptitude  and  give  general  manual  dexteri^ 
in  the  first  two  years.  Then  students  are  placed  in  cmmerdal 
shops  and  continue  their  schooling  either  on  the  alternate- 
week  plan  for  the  next  two  years,  or  one-hal f  day  a  week  if  the 
necessity  of  the  individual  case  requires  it.  The  hoys  give  three 
to  four  hours  of  the  six-hour  day  to  wood  work  in  tiie  first 

'Had  at  ibe  meeting  at  tbc  li»Skml  Sockty  tat  iht  Promotkii  U  ladM 
BnHB^WmwlMt  iS,  i^nt. 
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school  year,  and  to  metal  work  tn  the  second  year.  In  June  of 
the  second  year,  after  their  preference  for  a  special  trade  has 
been  discu??sed  with  their  teacher,  they  are  placed  with  em- 
ployers. If  they  do  not  make  good  by  September  they  may 
return  to  school  and  change  their  course.  These  schools  are 
not  trade  schools,  but  they  enable  boys  (or  girls)  to  discover 
their  aptitudes  and  enter  a  trade  intelligently  at  sixteen,  which 
is  prat  ih  ally  the  legal  age  in  Ohio.  The  school  then  follows 
thcin  lor  two  years  and  gives  them  practical  knowledge,  while 
skill  in  the  trade  is  given  in  the  real  shop. 

Of  course  the  school  shops  nin  at  night  and  are  open  to 
adult  workers  and  also  to  apprentices.  There  are  2,400  en- 
rolled at  present  in  the  mdiistrial  night  classes.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  night  work  does  not  attract  the  apprentice. 
Gmcentrated  attention  to  a  machine  for  ten  hours  leaves  little 
suridus  eneigy  to  draw  on  at  night  A  dty  offers  many  at- 
tractions more  alluring  to  a  young  mechanic  tibon  a  night  schocd. 
After  repeated  and  urgent  advertising  in  shops,  we  were  able  to 
get  less  than  eight  hundred  ai^renticcs  in  the  iron  industry  who 
would  settle  down  to  regular  night  instruction.  For  example, 
we  got  twenty-six  pattern-maker's  apprentices,  and  those 
dwindled  to  sixteen.  They  were  not  to  blame.  They  had  not 
the  physical  endurance. 

Thus  we  came  to  see  that  the  apprentice  is  distinctly  a  day- 
time propn«;ition.  His  education  must  be  given  not  in  addition 
to  his  wurk,  but  in  the  place  of  a  part  of  his  work.  Some  of 
the  progressive  manufacturers  of  our  city,  realizing  tliis,  intro- 
duced api)rentices'  schools  in  their  factories,  but  they  found 
themselves  unable  single-handed  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
situation  for  many  reasons.  An  agreement  was  finally  made 
with  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  day  school  fbr 
machine-shop  apprentices.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  to  a  committee  of  manufacturers,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  received  the  approval  of  alL 

The  continuation  school  for  machine-shop  apprentices  was 
opened  September  i,  1909.  It  runs  forty-eight  weeks  a  year, 
eight  hours  a  day,  four  and  a  half  days  a  week,  besides  two  half- 
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diys  which  are  spent  by  the  teachers  in  visttuig  the  boys  in  the 

shops,  seeing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  consulting 
with  the  foreman  about  the  needs  of  the  boys,  and  getting  ideas 
and  materials  for  their  guidance  in  teaching.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  work,  for  there  is  no  handed-down  course  of 
Study  as  yet.    It  must  be  worked  out  as  they  go  along. 

The  students  keep  a  complete  file  of  their  work,  so  that  the 
details  of  the  course  lie  behind  thern  instead  of  ahead  of  them. 
The  course  runs  through  four  years,  and  consists  of  one  hour 
of  blue-print  reading,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  one 
hour  of  practical  mathematics,  one  hour  of  shop  science  and 
theory,  and  one  hour  for  reading,  English,  spelling,  conunerdal 
geography,  and  civics;  the  last  hour  takes  the  form  of  stereoptt* 
con  talks,  readings  from  industrial  histoiy,  biography,  and  ge- 
ography, and  discussion  of  civic  and  labor  questions. 

There  are  about  200  students,  divided  into  nine  groups,  ac- 
cording to  profidcncy.  They  come  one  half-day,  four  hours 
a  week,  and  are  paid  their  ittual  wage  for  attendance  by  their 
cmpkjyer,  and  are  docked  for  absence.  The  least  mature  boys 
come  on  Monday,  the  most  mature  on  Friday,  and  graded 
groups  between. 

The  grading  of  the  students  must  be  somewhat  elastic,  owing 
to  the  diflRculty  of  arranging  a  program  for  the  individiinl  boy 
that  will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  mnnufacturcr.  and 
also  owing  to  the  great  differences  in  the  mental  attainments 
of  the  boys — some  having  been  in  high  school  and  some  not 
able  to  repeat  the  multiplication  table  or  spell  the  naines  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  This  necessitates  having  two  teachers  to  a 
group  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  one  to  conduct  the  general  work 
and  the  other  to  give  much  individual  instruction. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  school  is  about  three  thousand  dollars 
a  3rear,  or  about  fifteen  dollars  a  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver> 
age  number  in  attendance. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  di£Bculty  encountered  in 
ibt  operation  of  pnUic  sdiools  for  appirentices  is  not  m  securing 
the  interest  of  the  employers,  the  approval  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  willingness  of  boys  to  come,  or  the  necessaty  funds 
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from  the  Board  of  Education;  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  securing 
properly  qualified  teachers,  teachers  who  will  command  the 
confidence  of  foremen  and  employers  by  their  knowledge  of 
shop  conditions,  who  will  secure  the  interest  of  Ivns  by  their 
enthiisia«;m  and  skill  in  instruction,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  demands  of  school  authorities  as  to  scholarship  and 
character.  We  must  steer  clear  of  the  charlatan  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  school  pedant  who  has  knowl- 
edge in  water-tight  compartments.  After  corresponding  with 
technical  schools  all  over  the  country  and  finding  no  suitable 
person,  I  decided  to  study  tiie  shop  men  of  our  own  ciQr  and 
found  a  man  who  had  woiked  nine  years  in  die  8h<^  and  had 
left  to  prepare  to  be  a  teacher.  His  old  love  for  the  shop  came 
bade  to  him,  and  he  had  been  for  several  years  teaching  appren- 
tices In  the  shop.  He  had  worked  over  his  whole  scholastic 
outfit  in  terms  of  shop  practice.  He  had  studied  the  madiines 
to  see  tiie  problems  they  presented  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
drawing.  Elimination  of  waste  and  economy  of  output  was  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  investigation  and  instruction.  He  trains 
his  own  teachers,  and  now  has  diree  under  way,  who  are  assist* 
ing  by  night  or  day. 

The  schcMjj  oj)erates  at  night  for  the  imprnvement  of  adiilt 
maclunists.  On  I'Viday  night  the  class  is  com]K:»sed  oi  foremen 
• — thirty-two  at  present — and  their  discussions  illuminate  all 
phases  of  shop  work. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  closel\  .i|)i)lied  to  the  work  of  the 
shop.  It  is  designed  for  the  iiucllccLual  improvement  of  the 
boys  and  to  give  them  intdligent  interest  in  what  they  do  in 
the  shop^  but  there  is  no  machine  work  in  the  school  For 
example,  suppose  the  drill  press  is  under  consideration.  They 
fvst  read  the  catalogue  description  (catalogues  are  supplied  in 
sets  of  twenty-five  by  the  manufacturers).  The  technical  names 
of  parts  are  noted.  Different  machines  are  compared  and  Aeir 
respective  merits  examined.  The  scientific  principles  involved 
in  their  operation  are  described.  This  leads  natunJly  to  a  study 
of  the  blue  prints,  which  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 
This  is  followed  by  freehand  drawings  of  some  parts  of  the 
machine.  In  the  discussion  the  mathematical  relations  receive 
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especial  consideration.  For  instance^  the  speed  of  the  spmdle 
as  determined  by  the  relation  of  the*  diameters  of  the  cone 
pulleys  is  a  problem  in  complex  fractions,  and  the  boys  for  the 
first  lime  in  their  lives  discover  the  use  of  what  in  their  early 

school  days  was  a  soiseless  puzzle.  An  hour's  lesson  on  com- 
plex fractions  follows,  usin^  an  arithmetic  first  and  then  a  pre- 
pared sheet  of  exercises  applied  to  the  drill  press.  These  les- 
sons are  prepared  beforehand  with  great  care  by  the  teachers. 
A  blue  print  of  each  lesson,  with  the  details  to  be  worked  out 
clearly  indicated,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  time.  These  when  filled  complete  what 
are  called  "dope  sheets"  by  tlie  boys,  and  are  filed  by  each  boy 
in  his  large  envelope.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  sequence 
so  as  to  conduct  the  boys  through  aridunetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  using  only  those  parts  that  have  practical 
application  in  the  shop  with  such  essential  principles  as  are 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  shop  problenL 

The  above  description  will  apply  fairly  closely  to  two  or 
three  of  the  four  hours*  work  a  day.  The  last  hour»  as  indi- 
cated before,  is  recreational,  inspirational,  informational,  and 
cultural.  A  piano  is  provided,  a  stereoptioon  with  hundreds  of 
slides,  maps,  and  charts,  sets  of  books  on  civics  and  industrial 
bi<^[raphy,  and  so  forth. 

The  employers  and  foremen  say  there  is  no  loss  in  output 
by  the  boys'  beings  out  one  half-day  a  week.  1  hey  mofe  than 
make  up  for  tlie  absence  by  their  dilipfcnce  and  zeal  when  they 
are  at  w*ork.  When  the  boys  start  to  sthoo]  thev  are  as  a  rule 
depressed,  indifferent,  disgruntled.  They  look  uix>n  their  em- 
ployer as  an  aristocrat,  their  foreman  as  a  slave-driver,  their 
machine  as  a  treadmill,  and  the  world  ai  lar^^c  against  them. 
Their  faces  are  frozen  in  a  perpetual  grouch.  The  path  to  ad- 
vancement seems  long  and  uncertain.  As  they  feel  mind  and 
body  settling  in  a  groove  they  become  rebellious  and  ready  to 
quit  The  school  comes  as  a  new  mterest  in  their  lives.  They 
can  scarcely  realize  at  first  that  anybody  cares,  hot  soon  Uiqr 
thaw  out  and  a  new  light  shines  in  their  eyts.  They  see  for 
the  first  time  the  purpose  of  instruction  which  bored  them  in 
school  days.  Th^  have  a  motive.  They  can  put  their  know!* 
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edge  to  use.  They  become  interested  and  intellectually  awak- 
ened Their  attitude  changes  toward  their  employer,  their 
foreman,  their  machine,  the  world.  They  are  no  longer  mere 
hands,  cubs,  operatives;  they  are  becoming  ma<;ters  of  an  hon- 
orable craft.  As  they  are  induced  to  go  from  one  shop  to 
another  they  ha\'e  been  known  to  make  it  a  condition  that  they 
be  i)ermitted  to  attend  the  continuation  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  others  in  our  city  who  have 
seen  the  effect  of  this  school  on  the  boys  persuaded  the  Ohio 
legislature  last  spring  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  establish  continuation  schools  and  requiring  the  at- 
tendance in  dajrtime,  not  to  exceed  eight  honrs  a  week,  of  all 
who  go  to  work  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Cincinnati 
Board  has  set  aside  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  put  this  law  into 
operation  in  the  year  191  x.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  our 
eiqierience  gives  us  faith  in  the  idea.  We  purpose  in  Cincin- 
nati to  open  two  dasses  of  oontinuati<Mi  schools,  one  compul- 
sory, for  those  who  are  under  sixteen,  the  other  voluntary,  for 
those  who  are  apprenticed.  The  plans  are  now  ready  to  open 
such  a  school  in  salesmanship  for  girls  in  stores. 

It  seems  strange  that  all  oversight  of  children  ceases  when 
they  go  to  work,  strange  that  the  state  has  not  considered  it 
a  duty  to  look  after  their  education  at  the  critical  period  of 
their  existence.  Then,  if  ever,  they  need  moral  guidance  and 
ideals  kept  steadily  before  them.  That  is  the  time  they  feel 
their  deficiencies  and  need  instruction  and  direction.  Then  they 
need  to  be  taught  to  apply  what  they  know  to  a  practical  situa- 
tion. Then  their  attitude  is  determined,  and  they  will  become 
mere  drudges,  shirks,  and  outcasts,  or  wiU  acquire  tiiat  joy 
in  work  which  will  transfonn  their  task  into  an  interesting 
vocation  and  themselves  into  interested  and  ambitious  crafts- 
men. As  I  see  itp  we  should  not  wait  for  trade  schools  to  catch 
boys  and  lead  them  to  a  vocation.  We  must  catch  the  boys  and 
girls  when  they  go  to  work,  letting  them  get  their  skill  under 
commercial  conditions  but  supplementing  it  as  they  go  along 
with  the  guidance  and  instruction  they  need  in  this  crisis  of 
their  lives. 
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GEORG  KERSCHENSTEINER 

The  devdopment  of  German  industry  and  ol  Germaii  com- 
merce since  the  foundation  of  the  Germasi  Empiie  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  which  both  we  at  home  and  our  neighbors 

around  us  regard  with  astonishment,  and  which  force  us  in- 
voluntarily to  ask  what  were  the  intrinsic  causes  that  brought 
this  development  to  pass.  Hand  in  hand  with  it  we  see  also  the 
advance  of  the  entire  system  of  technical  school?.  All  German 
states  arc  paying  increasing  attention  to  the?c  technical-school 
systems.  The  sum*^  paid  from  the  public  purse  for  technical 
instruction  have  reached  a  height  unknown  before.  In 
Prussia,  the  largest  state  in  Germany,  the  state  expenditure  for 
continuation  and  trade  schools  amouuLed  in  the  year  1886  to 
570,000  marks;  this  expenditure  rose  in  the  year  1893  to  2,300,- 
000  marks,  in  the  year  1903  to  6,300,000  marks,  and  attained 
in  tbe  year  1908  the  height  of  12,000,000  maiks,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  three  million  dollars.  The  expenditure  for  technical 
schools  has  risen  in  a  similar  manner  in  Austria,  where  it 
amotmted,  with  the  exclusion  of  Hungaiy,  in  the  year  1896 
to  5,200,000  crowns,  in  the  year  1906  to  10,300,000  crowns,  and 
in  the  year  1906  to  14,500,000  crowns. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  tiiese  rapidly  rising  curves  of 
industrial  development  and  technical  training  both  at  home  and 
abroad  stand  in  intimate  connection  widi  one  another.  We  may 
be  inclined  to  give  technical  training  credit  for  a  consideraUo 
portion  of  this  industrial  development;  for  it  might  be  reasoned 
that  technical  training  must  have  preceded  the  visible  results 
of  this  training.  But  it  is  equally  po^^thle  that  industrial  devel- 
opment preceded  the  development  of  technical  trainmg,  and 
that  thus  the  requirements  of  industry  were  the  flirect  or  indirect 
causes  for  the  establishment  of  new  technical  schools.   And  it  is 

'An  addreu  gives  under  the  BiU|iicei  of  t3t»  NfttuMMl  Sodcty  (or  the  Promotion  of  In- 
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also  quite  possible  that  though  our  technical  and  commercial 
schools  have  not  failed  to  influence  the  development  of  German 
industry  and  trade  they  have  by  iiu  means  been  the  determining 
factors  in  it. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  present  to  investigate  these  questions. 
Some  of  the  answers  will  pfesent  tliemselYei  in  the  oourae  of 
our  inquiry  into  the  devetopment  of  German  technical  schools, 
their  number,  scope,  and  ideals. 

In  spite  of  llie  great  expansion  of  the  technical-school  system 
in  Germany,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  insist  into  its  essential 
features,  owing  to  the  German  tendency  to  unification,  and  es- 
pecially to  tiie  fact  that  the  schools  have  arisen  partly  or  entirely 
trough  state  initiative.  It  will  be  advisaUe  to  distinguish  three 
groups  of  schools^  according  to  the  grade  of  training  to  which 
they  aspire.  German  industry  and  trade  require,  precisely  like 
the  German  army,  a  number  of  intellectually  highly-trained 
oHicers,  a  number  of  well-trained  subalterns,  and  an  army  of 
efficient  soldiers. 

The  gfTOup  of  technical  officers  is  almost  exclusively  re- 
cruited from  the  German  technical  colleges.  These  institutions 
are  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  through  the  nine 
classes  of  the  secondary  schools.  They  educate  tiic  technical 
leaders  of  industry  and  also  the  state  and  municipal  officials  who 
are  intrusted  with  die  execution  of  technical  problems.  They 
receive  their  pupils  after  a  school  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  including  the  primary  and  secondary  school,  running  from 
the  pupil's  sixth  to  his  nineteenth  year.  Frequently  a  year  of 
practical  work  is  thrown  in  between  the  secondary  school  and 
the  technical  college.  These  tedmical  colleges  supply  us  for 
the  most  part  widi  the  higher  technical  heads  of  factories,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  strike  out  new  paths  and  discover  new  tasks  and 
methods. 

Two  different  kinds  of  schools  exist  for  the  training  of 

subaltern  officers:  the  middle  and  the  lower  technical  training 
schools.  The  technical  middle  school  expect^;  its  pupils,  a^  a 
rule,  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  that  are  acquired 
by  a  six-year  course  at  a  higher  secondary  schooL   This  six- 
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year  ocmne  is  a  continaatioa  of  dw  first  four  years  in  the 
primaiy  school.  Its  oooduding  eaaamnatioii  gt^  tfafoughout 
Gennany  the  right  to  serve  one  year  in  the  army  instead  of 
three.  Two  years'  practice  in  the  workshop  is  generally  re- 
quired before  admittance  to  these  technical  middle  schools.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  these  schools  to  provide  industry  with  skilled 
men,  who  can  serve  immediately  under  the  technical  leaders  as 
competent  1  Ll];crs  either  in  the  otiice  or  in  the  works.  They 
also  train  the  snbaltern  technical  officials  for  the  municipal  and 
civil  service.  The  lane  allotted  tliem  for  this  task  is  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  years.  The  pupil  is  therefore  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  leaves  school.  (' Compare  also  in  Abhand- 
lungen  und  Berichte  uber  technisches  Schidiuesen  the  report  of 
Director  Rommberg  of  Coin,  p.  83.)  In  place  of  the  quaUhca- 
tion  for  the  one-year  military  service  that  is  gained  by  the  con- 
dod&ig  examination  of  a  sdiodl  wiA  six  dasses,  the  pupil  can 
undergo  an  entrance  examination  for  the  technical  middle  trade 
school. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  exist  a  great  number  of 
techmcal  lower  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  foremen*  en- 
gine-fitters, masters,  or  other  lower  officials  for  the  constractive 
and  business  departments  of  works  and  factories.  The  condi- 
tions of  admittance  are  graduation  from  tiie  primary  school 
(with  eight  cUuses)  followed  by  at  least  four  years'  practical 
work.  In  other  words,  only  thoroughly  trained  workmen  are 
received  in  these  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  varies  from 
one  to  two  years.  Foremen  proper,  as  required  in  industries, 
that  is  to  say,  workmen  placed  at  the  head  of  a  'jrf-'tip  of  other 
workmen  in  factories,  are  as  a  rule  not  trained  in  either  of  these 
trade  schools.  These  men  mu.st  be  possessed  not  only  of  suffi- 
cient technical  experience  but  also  of  special  qualities  of  char- 
acter, which  are  inborn  and  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  two  years' 
school  curriculum.  In  the  opinion  of  most  German  manufac- 
turers it  is  best  to  take  these  foremen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
most  capable  workmen.  What  they  lack  in  technical  training 
is  supplied  by  the  third  group  of  schools. 

This  third  group  of  schools  might  be  designated  as 
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workmen's  schools.  They  are  spread  all  over  Gemiaiqr,  in  the 
shape  of  continuation  schools,  factory  schools*  apprentices' 
schools,  Sunday  and  evening  schools.  Their  es^tial  charac- 
teristic is  that  school  attendance  generally  runs  parallel  with  the 
training  in  practical  work.  Tr.  all  large  and  most  small  to\vn3 
of  Germany,  apprentices  and  other  youthful  workers  are  under 
the  obligation  of  attending  a  continuation  school  for  from  six 
to  nine  hours  \veckl\  during  the  %Yorking  days.  This  continua- 
tion school  must  as  far  as  p<3ssible  take  the  practical  work  of 
the  apprentice  as  the  basis  of  its  teachnig.  In  some  lew  cases 
factories  have  established  schools  as  part  of  their  organization, 
in  whidi  every  apprentice  without  exception  receives  higher  in- 
struction for  from  two  to  four  hours  daily.  In  other  places, 
again,  special  apprentices'  schools  have  been  established  for 
locksmiths,  macfame-builderSy  joiners,  weavers,  plumbers,  etc, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  apprenticeship.  Moreover 
in  aU  Gennan  towns  evening  and  Sunday  trade  schoob  exist 
for  worlcmen,  similar  to  those  common  in  England  and  America. 
I  dass  all  these  schools  togedier  under  the  name  of  technicai 
workmen's  schools. 

In  many  cases  these  technical  workmen's  schools  are  affili- 
ated with  the  technical  middle  schools  They  make  use  of  the 
same  workshops  and  classrooms  and  have  the  same  teachers. 
The  more  ipfted  pupils  can  go  up  from  the  workmen's  schools 
to  the  middle  and  even  to  the  higher  technical  schools,  provided, 
in  the  latter  case,  that  thev  are  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. They  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  many  pupils  of 
these  higher  schools  in  their  thorough  practical  tiauiing.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  of  late  years  special  stress  has  been  laid  in 
admittance  to  the  lower  and  middle  trade  schools.  Only  as  an 
exception  and  under  quite  peculiar  circumstances  is  it  considered 
advisable,  in  tiie  interest  of  industry,  to  admit  young  men  to 
the  lower  trade  schools  who  have  been  trained,  not  in  the  work- 
shop, but  in  the  office.  The  possibility  of  thus  moving  up  from 
one  school  to  another  not  only  provides  industry  with  capable 
workmen  but  also  builds  a  ladder  by  which  men  from  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  m^  mount  up  to  better-jiaid  posts.  The 
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tecbnical  middle  schools  fhas  also  mpfily  a  social  want  On  tlie 
other  hand  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  in  Germany  for  a  pupil 
who  has  passed  thiougiL  the  technical  middle  school  to  enter  the 
technical  colleges  as  a  matriculated  student,  and  thus  to  gain 
the  qualification  for  a  leading  officer  of  industry.  The  only 
technical  middle  school  that  accords  its  pupils  the  right  of  ma- 
tricttlation  as  students  in  the  technical  courses  of  the  iiniver<^ityt 
IS  the  Trade  Academy  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony.  There  is  no 
other  German  school  of  the  same  kind.  Industry,  however,  pays 
little  attention  to  this  system  of  qualification,  and  although  the 
pupils  of  the  technical  untWle  schools  rarely  become  students 
in  the  lechiucal  courses  of  the  university,  we  nevertheless  not 
infrequently  see  them  in  higher  industrial  posts.  Englislunen 
and  Amerieans  win  find  it  difficult  to  understand  such  rigoroui 
distinctions,  for  they  are  more  accustomed  than  we  in  Germany 
to  inquire  not  what  school  a  man  has  attended  but  what  he  has 
learned  and  what  he  can  do.  Yet  the  Gennan  system  is  not 
ahogekher  without  justification.  Examinations  rarely  give  a 
true  picture  of  a  man.  We  rarely  succeed  in  so  ordering  them 
that  memory  is  not  placed  at  an  advantage  over  real  capacity. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  best  qualities  generally  re- 
main hidden  from  the  examiner,  our  technical  colleges  in  Ger- 
many, which  have  a  very  high  standard  for  the  training  of 
en^fineers,  anaK-tical  chemists,  and  architects,  must  demand  a 
fairly  homogeneous  and  inlclli  rti;ril  preparatory  training  if 
their  scientitic  training  is  to  proceed  <  n  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore. This  homogeneous  and  intellectual  training  is  as  a  rule 
to  be  had  only  in  the  Gennan  nine-class  middle  schools  which 
begm  after  the  first  four  classes  of  the  primary  schools.  It 
would  be  of  the  greatest  danger  to  Germany's  industries  if  the 
scientific  standard  of  her  tmiversities  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  technical  middle  schools,  or,  as  I  have  called  tiiem  in 
the  title,  the  technical  day  trade  schools,  do  not  exist  for  all 
trades  and  industries  in  Germany.  The  industries  in  the  service 
of  which  such  schools  have  already  been  established  are  the 
various  kinds  of  metal  industry,  textile  industiy,  wood  industry, 
shipbuilding,  smelting  works,  and  foundries.  Anotiier  group 
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of  these  day  tnde  sdioob  bdoogs  to  the  traitduig  trades,  both 
above  ground  and  under  ground^  caipentcy,  maioniy,  diauiage, 
concrete  and  iron  worlcs,  and  the  different  kinds  of  art  trades* 
printing,  lithography,  and  chemical  engraving.  A  third  group 
deals  with  commercial  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
a  number  of  lower  technical  schools  adapted  for  home  industries, 
for  instance,  schools  of  weaving^,  carving,  basketmaking.  lace- 
making,  etc.  I-'inally,  household  schools  and  schools  for  needle- 
work and  dressmaking  must  not  be  fortifotten  These  schools 
for  home  industries  are  of  the  greatest  inij>i>i  tant  c  ni  an  over- 
populated  country  like  Gennany,  or  a  countr>'  poor  in  agriculture 
like  the  Alpine  districts  of  Austria,  and  they  are  accordingly 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  state  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Particularly  in  Austria  the  organizers  of  home  indus- 
tries have  in  some  places  succeeded  by  good  schools  in  so  faising 
the  standard  ol  production  as  to  lead  to  a  not  tnoonsiderahle 
export  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  districts  possessing  no 
advantages  of  soil,  in  a  manner  undreamed  of  before.  The 
estaUishment  of  day  trade  schools  has  soroetinies  been  the 
cause  of  more  economic  and  social  profit  in  these  cases  than  in 
the  large  industries.  Our  magnificently  developed  chemical  in- 
dustry as  wdl  as  our  food  industries  are  at  present  almost  en« 
tirely  without  technical  middle  schools.  Neither  are  there  any 
public  day  trade  schools  for  the  clothing  branches  of  industry. 
But  the  chemical  industry  is  adinirably  provided  \\  \\h  higher 
officials  by  our  scientific  schools,  and  numerous  private  schools 
(millers'  schools,  brewers'  schools,  tailors'  academies,  and 
women's  schools)  provide  instruction  in  the  clothing  and  some 
food  industries. 

In  Germany,  with  an  area  of  540.CXX)  square  kilometers,  that 
is,  about  one-third  of  the  seventeen  northern  states,  the  number 
of  technical  day  trade  schools  supported  by  states,  provinces,  or 
parishes,  and  therefore  puUic  schools,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  five  hundred.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  agrictd- 
tural  schools.  Among  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  are  nine 
tedmical  universities,  three  mining  academies,  and  five  com- 
mercial universities;  twenty  higher  and  eighteen  lower  technical 
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middle  schools  for  the  various  metal  indoBtries,  nearly  forty 
middle  schools  for  the  weaving  indtutiy,  nearly  fifty  for  the 
building  trades,  about  twenty  for  the  wood  trader  twenty-fivie 
so-called  Kunstgetverbeschulen,  and  thirty  more  for  special 
branches  of  art  trades.  Still  greater  is  the  number  of  higher 
and  lower  technical  middle  schools  in  Austria,  which  has  been 
systematically  spreading  a  net  of  these  schools  over  all  its  states 
since  the  year  T873.  It  wfnild  lie  purposeless  to  give  the  numbers, 
as  the  Austrian  system  due.-  not  correspond  with  the  German. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  work  with  figures  alone,  in  describing 
technical  schools.  Peoj)le  arc  only  too  prone  to  lose  their  heads 
over  figures.  But  the  number  of  schools  is  not  the  principal 
thing.  So  long  as  a  country  has  pretty  well  what  it  needs,  the 
hiner  organization  of  its  schools  and  fhetr  rdatioo  to  the  re- 
qmrements  of  its  industries  are  of  infinitely  more  troportanoe. 

In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  this  inner  orgiantiatioa  and  its 
relation  to  industry  let  me  consider  some  of  the  principal  groups, 
the  schools  for  the  metal  industry,  the  schools  for  the  weavinif 
industry,  and  the  schools  for  the  building  tiadcs. 

Among  the  schools  for  tfie  metal  industry  the  most  num^oas 
are  the  royal  schools  for  machinery  and  technical  electricity. 
They  are  mostly  higher  technical  middle  schools,  combined  in 
some  cases  with  lower  technical  middle  schools.  In  Prussia 
there  are  fifteen  of  these:  Aachen,  Altona,  Breslau,  Coin,  Dort- 
mund, Duisburg,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Gleiwitz.  Gorlitz,  Hagen, 
Kiel,  Magdeburg.  Posen,  Stettin  :  in  Ravaria  I  here  are  two  higher 
and  three  lower  schools.  Those  Prussian  towns  In  which  cutlery 
and  hardware  are  developed  have  in  addition  si>eciai  trade 
schools — royal  trade  schools  for  hardware  in  iron  and  steel: 
for  instance,  Remscheid,  Schmalkalden,  Siegen,  and  Solingen, 
which  export  their  wares  over  the  whole  world.  All  these 
schoob,  and  especially  the  schools  for  machinery,  have  developed 
from  the  most  modest  beginnings.  They  were  originally  in 
Prussia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  so-called  provincial 
trade  schools.  They  had  to  teadi  simply  artisans  and  foremen, 
and  took  their  ptipils  at  die  age  of  fourteen  from  the  elementary 
school.  In  the  year  1870  there  were  about  thirty  such  schools. 
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At  this  date  they  were  reorganized.  Admittance  was  granted 
only  to  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the  fivp  lower  classes  of 
our  general  middle  schools  This  means  going  far  beyond  tlic 
mental  horizon  of  the  elementary-school  pupil.  These  schools 
underwent  a  second  transformation  in  the  vear  1878.  Most  of 
them  were  then  changed  into  middle  schools  with  nine  classes, 
for  purposes  of  general  education,  the  so-called  OberrealschnUn 
of  today.  Only  five  of  the  old  schools  rctiiuied  the  organization 
of  a  so-called  technical  middle  school  (Gleiwitz,  Breslau,  Hagen, 
Bumen,  Aadmi).  The  third  tmufonoatioii  took  place  ia  the 
year  i88a  In  this  year  a  higher  technical  middle  school  for 
machinery,  of  the  kind  already  <tescribed,  was  estabtished  in  the 
town  of  C^.  A  lower  technical  middle  school,  a  so-called  fore* 
men's  school,  was  attached  to  it  A  few  years  later  a  similar 
school  was  estsblisfaed  iir  Dortmund,  and  ever  since  Uus  system 
has  been  adhered  to.  The  development  of  schools  in  Bavaria 
has  proceeded  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Prussia,  since  the  tast 
decade  of  the  last  century. 

The  development  of  the  lower  schools  for  machinery  in 
Prussia  ha?  heen  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  pupils  turned 
out  by  them  have  been  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  in- 
dustry. They  have  never  trained  foremen.  They  give  men  from 
the  primary  school  with  long  practical  exi)erience  a  technical 
training  suitable  to  the  preparation  they  have  received,  and  leave 
the  manner  01  their  subsequent  occupation  to  industry.  The 
teaching  lays  special  stress  on  the  training  of  the  understanding 
for  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  laws  of  solid  bodies.  It 
comprises  the  dements  of  mathematics  (addlUon,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  powers,  square  and  cubic  roots, 
equations  of  first  and  second  degree,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  calculation  .of  surfaces  and  contents  of  simple  solids) ; 
mechanics  (the  laws  of  the  elementary  statics  and  dynamics  of 
solid  and  fluid  bodies,  the  laws  of  solid  bodies) ;  physics  (heat 
gases,  fundamental  laws  of  optics) ;  diemistiy  (the  elements  and 
the  chemical  compounds  that  are  important  in  machinery,  metals 
and  Rietaloids) ;  technical  drawing  (drawing  in  projection,  geo- 
metrical and  freehand  drawing,  and  especially  freehand  sketch- 
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ing) ;  mechanical  technology  (founding,  forming,  forging, 
rolling,  etc.)  ;  the  most  important  tools  and  machines  for  metal 
and  wood,  tlic  inesst  nnitortant  parts  of  machines,  the  elements  of 
machine-buiidmg,  the  i)rmciples  of  technical  electricity,  simple 
building-constructions,  sometimes  practical  exercises  in  physical 
and  electrotechnical  laboratories,  for  taking  measurements  with 
the  simplest  instruments.  To  this  must  be  added  instruction  in 
German,  arithmetic,  the  writing  of  cost-estimates,  and  the  in- 
spection of  factories.  All  these  subjects  are  spread  over  four 
half-yearly  terms.  The  certificate  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
course  gives  the  right  to  the  title  of  master  and  to  the  engage- 
ment of  apprentices.  Therefore  we  call  these  schools  "privi* 
ItgtA  schools." 

It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  note  the  answers  given  by  lead- 
ers in  industry  to  inquiries  lately  made  by  iSat  *'Gennan  Com- 
mittee for  Technical  Schools"  with  a  view  to  more  thorough 
Of|^anization.  Hiey  point  out  that  it  matters  little  how  far  the 
pujMl  advances  in  the  diflferent  subjects  of  instruction,  but  it 
matters  a  great  deal  whether  he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in 
them;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  increasing  theoretical  knowl- 
edge but  of  cnlarf^mg  practical  experience:  that  these  lovver 
technical  schools  train  too  niany  office  men  and  too  few  foremen, 
fitters,  and  masters ;  that  their  chief  aim  should  be  to  develop 
readiness  of  apprehension,  the  ability  to  draw,  business  capacity, 
and  interest  in  natural  science ;  that  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  state  schools  have  on  an  average  a  better  general  and  techni- 
cal education  than  the  pupils  of  private  schools,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  industry  if  all  technical  schools 
m  Germany  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  In  many 
cases  the  answers  assert  that  even  at  admittance  the  very  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  practical  experience  possessed 
by  the  candidate.  Four  years  are  not  oon^dered  sufficient 
They  demand  a  four-year  apprenticeship  and  after  this  four 
years'  work  as  journqmien.  And  they  urge  the  necessity  of 
advising  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  not  to  crowd  into  the 
offices,  but  to  seek  positions  in  the  workshops,  which  stand  higher 
in  repute  and  are  better  paid  than  the  former. 
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The  higher  schools  for  machinery  go  considerably  larther 
that)  these  just  described.  They  presuppose  a  fairly  good  general 
education,  such  as  is  gained  in  a  six-class  middle  school  in  Ger- 
many, and  generally  demand  in  addition  two  years'  practical 
woric  On  this  USaey  base  a  cnrrkulum  of  two  and  a  half  years' 
instniction.  The  subjects  taught  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  of  the  lower  machinery  schools,  but  they  are  treated  more 
scientifically  and  give  the  piqnls  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
simple  construction  under  supervision  or  for  reproductioiL  In 
mathematics  the  pupils  go  as  far  as  differential  and  mtegral 
calculus;  in  mechanics,  to  which  the  greatest  attention  is  paid, 
they  study  the  elements  of  heat  in  physics,  machine-building, 
and  technical  electricity,  and  they  receive  particularly  careful 
instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  laboratories  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  these  three  subjects.  All  proprietors  of 
works  and  factories  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  laboratories, 
and  the  Memorial  on  the  Technical  Schools  of  Germany  p  nils 
out  that  many  of  them  mention  the  necessity  of  technical  ex- 
periments and  continued  observations  that  might  well  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  technical  middle  schools.  Natu- 
rally great  importance  is  attached  to  tiainmg  in  drawing,  not 
only  geometrical  drawing  but  freehand  sketching,  and  on  the 
reproductioa  of  machines  and  parts  of  machines  from  memory. 
hUny  regard  education  in  the  faculty  of  space-conception  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  these  schools*  In  medianical  technology 
the  pupil  is  introdtioed  to  tools  and  machines,  to  smelting,  found- 
ing, forging  and  rolling  processes,  and  to  the  study  of  raw  ma- 
terials; in  building  construction,  to  the  combinations  of  stone, 
wood,  and  iron,  to  the  construction  of  vaults,  roofs,  and  stair- 
cases, and  to  the  elements  of  graphic  statics.  To  this  is  added 
instruction  in  business  matters,  book-keeping,  bills  of  exchange, 
specifications,  and  estimates.  The  time  allotted  for  everything 
is  on  an  r\vera«je  forty  t<^  f^rtv-two  hours  a  week,  during  a 
course  r  :  two  or  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  pupils  trained  in  these  schools  find  employment  in  Ger- 
many not  only  in  industry  but  also  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  state. 
The  latter  is  particularly  the  case  when  they  can  show  good 
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practical  abUi^.  But  their  number  is  not  great  In  Prussia 
in  tlie  year  1904  the  higlicr  schools  for  machinexy  were  tratmng 
nine  hundred  and  forty  piqnls.  II  we  apfX>rtion  ^lis  numher 
among  the  half-yearly  tem)s«  we  get  in  round  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pupils  per  term ;  that  is  to  say,  the  higher  schools 
for  machineiy  throughout  all  Prussia  turned  out  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pupils  in  1904.  If  we  consider  that  probably  half 
of  these  enter  state  service  not  many  remain  for  private  posts. 

The  technical  middle  schools  for  the  metal  industry  are  for  the 
most  part  distinctly  divided  into  higher  and  lower  schools.  This 
IS  not  yet  the  case  in  the  building  trades.  But  the  necessity  for  tiie 
division  is  making  itself  more  and  more  felt.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  place  working  builders,  liiat  is,  master  masons,  master 
stone-cutters,  master  carpenters,  and  foremen,  in  schools  of 
their  own,  with  a  lower  standard,  and  to  train  technical  builders, 
both  for  private  and  state  posts,  exclusively  in  the  higher  middle 
schools,  the  sorted  building  trade  schools.  These  schools  were 
originally  founded  for  the  theoretical  training  of  ordinary 
builders.  The  first  school  of  the  kind  was  established  as  a  pd-  ' 
vate  undertaking  in  tiie  year  1820  in  Munich  by  Mitfeerer  and 
Schopf,  and  raised  to  a  public  institution  in  1823.  The  second 
school  was  founded  in  1831  in  Minden,  Prussia.  This  was 
also  the  work  of  a  private  man,  the  district  building-inspector 
Haarmann.  In  both  cases  the  founders  were  inspired  by  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  the 
ability  in  drawing  of  the  workinsf  builders  were  entirely  insuf- 
ficient. Other  building  schools  followed  later,  partly  established 
by  the  state,  partly  by  private  business  men,  but  in  the  latter 
case  first  subsidized  by  public  money  and  eventually  passing 
into  the  hands  of  state  or  commune  as  public  schools.  But  they 
were  all  founded  as  lower  middle  schools.  Not  till  later,  after 
state  and  commune  had  begun  to  require  a  certain  class  of  tech- 
nical workmen,  and  after  the  public  for  its  own  security  had 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  training  of  private  builders,  was 
the  standard  of  these  schools  raised.  To  these  external  causes 
we  must  add  an  internal  cause,  which  has  made  itself  apoarent 
in  all  technical  schools  in  the  course  of  their  historic  develop- 
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meat  Every  school  has  in  itself  a  motive  for  progressive  ex- 
pansion. This  process  of  transformation  is  seen  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  all  countries.  It  may  even  be  a  danger  for 
technical  schools,  in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  justification.  The 
teacher  is  constantly  seeking  to  make  his  instruction  wider  and 
more  thorouc^h.  and  this  pushes  the  pupil,  at  first  unintentionally, 
beyond  the  limits  of  artisanship.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  a 
trade  to  flourish  which  is  being  automatically  drained  of  its 
most  intelligent  members,  it  must  be  a  fundamental  principle, 
in  the  organization  of  all  technical  schools,  to  preserve  the  pupils' 
joy  and  interest  in  personal,  manual  work. 

In  Germany  there  are  at  ]>fesent  forty'five  higher  technical 
middle  schools  for  builders.  They  are  trade  schools,  and  train 
tiieir  pupils  in  live  half-yearfy  terms  to  become  either  indqiendent 
masters  or  assistant  workmen  for  ofRce  or  building  (drawers 
and  foremen),  or  technical  workmen  for  the  state,  the  army, 
the  railway,  or  the  municipality.  The  conditions  of  admittance 
are:  an  age  of  sixteen,  an  entrance  examination,  or  the  certifi-i 
cate  for  the  voluntary,  one-year  military  service,  and,  as  in  the 
machinery  schools,  practical  work  of  at  least  twelve  months' 
duration.  Exceptions  are  sometimes  made  to  the  last  condition. 
In  South  Germany  the  four  half-vearlv  terms  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  winter  months,  so  that  the  pupils  can  return  to 
practical  building-work  during  tlie  summer.  Paragraph  of 
the  German  Military  Law  allows  pupils  who  have  pas  od  the 
final  examination  with  honors  certain  privileges  in  crumg  in  for 
the  examination  for  the  one-year  voluntary  military  service. 

Most  Gemian  building-trade  schools  have  been  equipped  for 
building  above  ground,  but  some  few  also  embrace  underground 
building,  as  well  as  iron  construction  and  concrete  building.  In- 
struction in  German  trade  schools  for  building  above  ground 
generally  embraces  the  practical  subjects,  construction,  drawing, 
the  &eofy  of  building  and  composition,  and  also  the  preparatory 
subjects,  sudi  as  algebra,  plane  geometry,  geometiy  of  solids, 
and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  projection,  freehand  draw- 
ing,  modeling,  smrveying,  and  the  study  of  materials.  The  only 
general  subjects  are  German,  the  theory  of  business  and  law. 
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and  arithmetic,  including  cost-estiniates.  The  number  of  weekly 
Icflsons  is  on  an  average  forty-four,  80  that  the  weekly  number 
during^  the  five  half-yearly  terms  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  In  the  department  for  undergiound  building  some  of 
these  subjects  are  curtailed  in  order  to  gain  time  for  instruction 
in  earthwork,  road-building,  canal  construction,  bridge-building, 
railway-building,  and  the  fheoiy  of  marhinety.  The  prindpat 
part  of  the  hours  for  instruction — about  one  hundred  and  ten- 
is  engrossed  by  the  technical  subjects,  while  only  tw^vc  to  fifteen 
hours  remain  for  general  subjects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  German 
building  schools  is  worthy  of  imitation.  In  fact  f^ir  t  on  little 
attention  is  paid  to  general  culture  in  most  Gtrman  technical 
middle  schools.  In  this  pomt  they  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  French  and  Austrian  schools.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
later  on,  and  only  remark  here  that  the  reorganization  of  build- 
ing schools  in  Austria  of  December  17,  1909,  bears  witness,  in 
my  opinion,  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  essence  of  true  tedmkat 
culture.  According  to  the  regulations  of  this  ofganisatton  it 
is  to  be  the  task  of  the  new  trade  schools  for  builders  to  foster 
the  study  not  only  of  technical  subjects  but  also  of  those  pertain^ 
mg  to  general  culture,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
men  whose  edtication  is  not  inferior  to  that  bestowed  in  the. 
general  middle  schools.  Consequently  these  schools  entitle  theur 
pupils  to  the  one-year  voluntary  military  service  and  exempt 
them  from  the  theoretical  part  of  the  master  builders*  examina^ 
tion.  The  Austrian  schools  receive  pupils  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
with  the  education  given  by  eight  years  in  primary  schools. 
These  schools  consist  of  a  fnnr  years'  course,  which  includes 
thorough  practical  teaching  l  oth  in  school  workshops  and  on 
private  and  public  buildings.  The  first  practical  introduction  to 
the  trade  takes  place  in  the  fir<;t  and  second  year  in  the  school 
courtyard.  The  third  year  s  n-i-ts  of  two  winter  half-years, 
interrupted  by  a  summer  half-year  spent  in  practical  service  on 
buildings,  and  only  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  theory. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  lower  middle  schools  for 
builders  in  Germany  lag  far  behind  the  higher  middle  schools. 
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They  are  mostly  attached  to  the  higher  schools.  Only  in  Austria 

have  they  recently  been  made  entirely  ind^endent  as  building 
schools  for  artisans.  They  consist  there  of  two  technical  courses 
of  five  months  in  the  winter;  the  conditions  of  admittance  are 
graduation  from  the  primary  school*  apprentioeshipb  and  three 
years  in  a  continuation  school. 

The  school?  for  metal-workers  and  builders  were  not  founded 
originally  to  meet  the  requirements:  of  trade  and  industry.  This 
was,  however,  the  ca'^e  with  tht-  schools  for  textile  inditstries. 
The  introduction  of  the  power-loom  turned  the  workman  him- 
smU  uuo  a  machine.  All  that  he  had  to  do,  or  that  he  still  has 
to  do,  is  to  watch  the  unvarying  movement  of  a  i^incluue  that 
is  complete  in  itself.  He  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  process 
of  weaving  and  nothing  with  the  haiMing  of  the  machine.  Thoa 
he  genersHy  lacks  any  kind  of  stimulation  from  without,  and 
consequently  remams  devoki  of  any  higher  mental  or  technical 
devekjpment.  Yet  even  the  textile  industry  requires  intelligent 
workers  who  can  he  made  use  of  as  foremen  and  directors.  This 
lact  led  manufocturers  to  demand  the  es^isfament  of  lower 
schools  for  weaving  and  spuming,  and  ua  some  cases  even  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In  other  districts,  where 
weaving  was  extensively  carried  on  at  home  in  the  winter  months, 
schools  were  founded  in  order  to  give  peasants'  daughters  and 
servants,  and  young  men  as  well,  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
learning  how  to  make  linen,  half-linen,  and  cotton  fibric?  for 
personal  use.  This  last  object  was  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
weaving  workshops  in  Hanover  and  Silesia.  As  the  artistic 
taste  for  hand-woven  carpets,  curtains,  and  furniture  covers  is 
increasing  in  Germany,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  simple 
opportunities  of  instruction  will  spread  still  farther  in  poor 
districts,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Sweden.  Later  on,  after  the 
number  of  power-looms  had  multipHed  exceedingly,  and  the 
processes  of  weaving  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  velvet  had 
been  correspondingly  developed,  the  sons  of  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  fed  the  need  of  higher  schools.  The  foundation  of  these 
higher  schools  was  also  favored  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  make  themselves  independent  of  fordgn 
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cotintries.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  young 
men  who  wished  to  learn  the  secrets  of  weaving  were  forced  to 
go,  at  great  expense,  to  Lyons,  where  both  publk  and  private 
weaving  schools  had  long  existed 

Gennan  industry  was  also  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  patterns,  and  the  necessity  of  training  pattern 
draughtsmen  became  self-evident.  G)urses  in  drawing  had  tie- 
come  especially  indispensable  in  the  schools  for  the  woolen  in^ 
dustxy,  in  which  the  pattern  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  same 
employee  who  has  the  post  of  supervision  in  the  machine-room. 
The  higher  weaving  schools  could  be  made  use  of  for  this  pur-* 
pose.  A  factory-pattern  drawing  school  was  soon  attached  to 
the  oldest  German  weaving  school,  in  Elberfeld,  founded  in 
1845.  A  second  weaving  school  was  founded  in  1854  at  Miihl- 
heim  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  third  in  1855  at  Krefeld.  The  Elber- 
feld school  was  also  enlarged,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manufac- 
turers, by  a  chemical  department  for  dyers,  printers,  and 
bleachers  In  the  same  manner  the  development  of  German 
trade  made  it  necessary  to  add  commercial  courses  to  the  weav- 
inp^  schools,  for  the  instnictton  of  clerks  in  drapers'  shops  and 
fa  t  1  les  in  the  knowledge  oi  wares  and  the  processes  of  work 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry.  And  finally 
the  weaving  schools  are  sometimes  combined  with  courses  for 
dressmaking",  frequented  mostly  by  female  pupils.  These  courses 
are  most  numerous  in  Berlin,  the  prmcipal  seat  of  dressmaking 
in  Germany. 

The  technical  middle  schools  for  textile  industry  arc  particu- 
larly developed  in  Prussia,  where  they  were  reorganized  in  the 
year  1896,  as  a  result  of  conferences  held  between  the  directors 
of  the  weaving  schools  and  eiqterts  in  the  trade  The  Influence 
of  the  textile  industry  made  itself  particularly  fdt  on  this  ooca* 
sion  in  the  specialisation  of  the  different  sdioola  in  the  various 
districts  m  the  kinds  of  weaving  for  which  they  were  reqmied. 
In  this  point  also  the  technical  middle  adiools  for  the  textile 
mdustiy  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  metal  and  building 
tmdes.  In  the  latter,  as  opposed  to  the  textile  schools,  there  i» 
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a  strong  tendency  toward  unification,  special  ^trc?s  being  laid  on 
the  technical  basis  common  to  all  the  different  branche?  n{  the 
trade.    Later  on  Bavaria  followed  the  example  of  Prussia. 

In  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to 
the  lower  and  higher  weaving  schools  it  became  clf  ar  that  neith te- 
state nor  municipality  had  the  same  need  for  skilled  technical 
workmen  in  textile  branches  that  they  had  in  the  metal  and 
building  trades.  Admiuaiice  to  the  higher  and  lower  middle 
schools  is  generally  granted  to  all  pupils  in  possession  of  a  fair 
acbool-training.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  director  to 
exdttde  pupils  with  insnfficietit  tnunmg  from  the  higher  schools. 
One  year's  practical  work  is  usually  required  of  the  pupils  before 
entrance.  The  higher  weavuig  schools  geDerally  comprise  three 
half-yearly  courses,  and  the  lower  weaving  schools  have  genei^ 
ally  a  half-year  course;  in  each  half-year  course  there  ate  ahout 
forty-four  lessons  a  week.  In  the  higher  schools  these  lessons 
are  divided  among  tiie  following  subjects:  setting  up  the  frames, 
putting  in  and  taking  out  the  patterns,  machines,  materials,  dyes, 
designing,  and  the  law  concerning  the  trade.  These  subjects  are 
treated  differently,  according  to  whether  the  school  is  arranged 
for  the  woolen,  half-woolen,  linen,  half-Hnen.  jute,  or  cotton 
industr}'.  The  lower,  halt-year,  weavm^  schools  deal  with  the 
same  subjects,  which  are  of  course  considerably  reduced  in 
amount.  The  nvmiber  of  day  trade  schools  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  Germany  is  twenty-seven.  There  are  in  addition  a 
great  nuiiiber  of  workshops  and  schools  for  Reaching  weaving, 
lacemaking,  and  embroidery. 

Besides  these  three  large  groups  of  public  trade  schools,  sup- 
ported with  public  money,  by  the  state  and  municipalities^  with 
which  we  must  also  reckon  the  South  German  trade  schools 
for  the  wood  industry  (which  are,  however,  without  exception 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  master  artisans),  tiiere  still 
remain  a  certain  number  of  trade  schools  dispersed  through  the 
country  in  the  service  of  the  most  various  trades,  and  supported 
partly  by  public  money,  partly  by  emptoyers'  assoctatioos,  pardy 
by  purely  private  means.  Saxony  is  the  country  that  possesses 
the  greatest  number  of  trade  schools.   It  would  take  us  too 
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far  to  discuss  these  sdioob,  altliough  we  should  meet  very 
interestiiig  institutions  among  them,  especially  adapted  to 
be  of  use  in  smaller  trades.  Day  trade  schools  with  a  longer 
and  a  shorter  curriculum  are  also  attached  to  these  German 
continuation  and  artisans'  schools.  For  instance,  day  trade 
schools  for  joiners,  art  locksmiths,  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  book- 
binders, stone-carvers,  decorators,  machine-drawers,  and  build- 
ers are  affiliated  with  the  continuation  schools  ui  Munich.  These 
trade  schools  seek  to  inspire  new  life  in  handicrafts  diat  here 
as  in  all  other  countries  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  advance 
of  industry.  There  are  similar  day  trade  schools  connected 
with  continuation  schools  in  most  German  towns.  The  most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  German  art-handicraft  schools 
( KuHStgetverbeschulen) ,  of  which  at  present  about  forty  are 
supported  by  public  money*  and  which  embrace  a  great  number 
of  different  day  trade  schools  for  different  branches  of  art> 
trades. 

Before  I  conclude  let  me  recapitulate  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
German  and  the  American  schools.  We  may  say  that  most 
German  day  trade  schools  had  their  origin  in  endeavors  to  im- 
jirove  the  condition  of  small  trades.  They  commenced  at  a 
time  in  which  industry'  played  no  important  part  in  Germany.  In 
the  same  measure  ;i-<  indiistr}'  devrUnvMl.  and  still  more  when 
the  state  began  to  require  capable  It'  h:,n  al  workers  of  a  middle 
grade,  did  these  day  trade  schools  al.so  begin  to  expand  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  first  puri)osc.  The  next  step  is  the  divi.«;ton 
into  two  departments,  an  upper  one  for  better  lidmcd  technical 
assistants  and  a  lower  one  for  artisans.  The  imperial  Gennan 
labor  law  had  an  extremely  favorable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  lower  department  But  the  manner  of  theh:  origin 
proves  that  they  were  not  meant  to  replace  apprenticeship  to  a 
master  or  manufacturer;  on  the  contraiy,  th^  more  or  less  pre- 
suppose practical  schooling  in  trade  and  industry,  and  make  it 
their  office  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  this  purely  practical  schooiing* 
to  widen  practical  eacperienoe,  to  teach  the  working  classes  the 
science  and  art  of  their  vocations,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
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them  a  business  training.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  not 
dying  out  in  Germany.  Thanks  to  the  imperial  German  labor 
law  and  the  continuation  and  lower  trade  schools  it  has  fostered, 
and  thanks  a?  well  to  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  trade, 
and  t)ir  ('  11  cquent  Increase  in  skilled  produciion,  apprentice- 
ship has  gained  in  educaiional  value  not  only  in  trades  but  also 
in  industries.  Schools  that  replace  apprenticeship  are  rare  in 
Germany.  In  Austria  and  Switzerland  schools  of  this  kind  have 
existed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  these  twenty  years 
they  have  remained  at  a  standstill  Nor  can  I  discover  any 
strong  iodinatioii  in  these  three  countries  to  spend  public  mooejr 
on  such  schools.  These  countries  have  also  kept  the  primary 
school  free  from  specialized  industrial  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  last  ten  years  we  havie  been  continualfy  laying 
more  stress  on  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the 
etementacy  schools^  or,  as  I  express  it,  on  the  transformation 
of  tex^xx>k  schools  into  working  schools.  In  the  Mtmich  pri- 
mary schools  we  have  in  the  eighth  class  five  hours'  wood  and 
metal  work  a  week  for  all  boys,  needlework  and  domestic  science 
with  teaching  in  the  school  kitchen  for  all  girls.  In  many  Ger- 
man schools,  as  well  as  in  Swiss  schools,  and  still  more  in  Swed- 
ish schools,  we  find  the  demand  of  the  Circular  of  the  New 
York  Education  Department  of  February,  1910,  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  arts  of  a  more  general  character  are  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  primary  grades  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  grades, 
more  and  more  frequently  realized. 

If  I  seek  to  compare  German  and  American  trade  schools, 
I  find  that  our  higher  trade  schools  most  resemble  your  technical 
colleges.  Only  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  no  transition 
contemplated  from  our  higher  trade  schools  to  our  tedmical 
universities*  and  that  one  or  two  years*  practical  work  must 
either  be  presented  or  taken  in  special  preparatory  courses  be- 
fore admittance  to  the  school 

Our  numerous  lower  trade  schools  have  no  counterpart  in 
tiie  United  States.  The  trade  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
generaJly  intended  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship.  The 
German  trade  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  intended,  with  few 
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excqitioiis,  to  make  up  for  the  deiiciendes  of  apprenticeship. 
Only  the  trade  schools  for  gtrU  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship, 
because  no  good  system  of  apprenticeship  exists  for  girls'  trades, 
such  as  millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  kitchen-management, 
diirtmaking,  etc,  as  it  does  for  boys.  If  in  Germany  die  SjfStem 
of  apprenticeship  should  ever  approach  to  a  similar  decay,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  other  plan  for  industrial  schools 
than  the  establishment  of  specialized  trade  schools  for  all  trades, 
beginning  at  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  and  extending 
over  four  years.  For  there  are  only  two  roads  for  the  indus^ 
trial  education  of  the  masses:  cither  a  good  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, with  trade  schools  that  supply  the  wants  of  and  broaden 
education,  as  do  our  Munich  continuation  schools,  or  specialized 
trade  schools  There  are  no  other  means  to  this  end.  Capacity 
in  industry  and  trade  flourishes  only  on  the  soil  of  early, 
thorough,  and  many-sided  technical,  business,  and  civic  training. 
If  the  public  life  does  not  give  this,  then  the  public  school  must 
give  it.  or  industry  will  decay.  The  intermediate  industrial 
schools  recommended  by  the  above-mentioned  circular  of  the 
New  York  Education  Department  will  pcriiaps  help  this  result 
in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  grow 
unawares  into  specialized  trade  schools.  Furthermore,  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  the  same  cutular  tor  the  organization  of 
these  trade  schools  are  excellent,  especially  the  three  which  de- 
mand "that  the  trade  schools  should  absolutely  abandon  aU  col> 
lege-preporatory  work,  that  aU  instructioo  in  mathematics  and 
science  must  be  such  as  to  be  directly  usable,  and  that  trade 
schools  must  necessarily  take  on  varying  forms  in  difFerent  lo- 
calities." These  trade  schools  then  become  admirable  institu- 
tions  for  the  affiliation  of  continuation  and  evening  schools, 
precisely  as  they  are  in  Germany.  But  before  we  proceed  to  a 
system  of  trade  sdiools  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  in* 
tended  to  replace  apprenticeship,  we  should  first  make  tiie  most 
detailed  inqtiiries  as  to  the  causes  of  the  de^e  of  the  old 
system  of  appfenticeship  and  use  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  stop  it  For  however  good  such  trade  schools  may  be,  they 
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have,  besides  their  immense  cost,  other  defects  which  have  80 
far  considerably  checked  their  diffusion  in  Europe. 

It  is  of  course  beyond  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  German  trade  schools  are  of  great  use  to  German  trade  and 
industry.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
day  trade  schools  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  Ger- 
man industry  and  commerce.  It  appears  to  me  certain  that 
they  have  not  been  the  prime  factor. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  that  the  number  of  men 
turned  out  hy  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  machine-building 
is  far  too  small,  even  if  one  half  were  to  join  the  ranks  of  in* 
dustry  eveiy  year,  to  be  of  any  s^predable  influence.  •  The 
middle  trade  technical  workers  required  yearly  by  Gennan 
industry  must  amount  to  at  least  tenfold  the  number  now  fur- 
nished  by  the  schools.  I  can  give  you  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
Bavarian  government  had  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  reor- 
ganizing the  building-trade  schools,  to  make  an  inquiry  in  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  districts  of  the  country  as  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  independent  bnilders.  They  asked  whnt  percentage  had 
passed  through  the  huilding-trade  school.  The  number  of  inde- 
pendent builders  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  districts 
of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
one.  Among  these  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  se\  enty-t\vo, 
or  7  per  cent,  who  had  passed  through  the  entire  curriculum  of 
a  building-trade  school,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty,  or  I5>^ 
per  cent,  who  had  taken  single  half-year  courses.  Thus  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  all  independent  builders  had  been  to  no  trade 
school  at  all;  many  of  these  had  been  to  a  higher  general  sdiool, 
and  many  had  enjoyed  no  other  teaching  than  that  of  the  pri- 
maiy  and  continuation  schools. 

Considerable  influence  on  industrial  education  will  probably 
be  exercised  by  the  continuation  schools  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  have  recently  undergone  a  remaricable  extension.  These 
schools  are  also  supported  by  public  money.  Their  influence* 
is  naturally  greatest  in  towns  and  states  in  which  their  organira- 
tion,  like  that  of  Munich,  provides  not  only  drawing  and  corn- 
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mercial  training,  but  also,  by  means  of  workshops,  purely 
technical  training  as  well  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  continuation  sdiools,  which  begin  where  the  elementary 
school  ceases  and  carry  on  the  education  of  all  youthful  workers, 
whether  apprentices  or  not,  without  exception,  from  their  four- 
teenth to  their  eighteenth  year,  raise  the  standard  of  character 
in  the  masses,  who  without  them  would  he  mostly  without 
secondary  education.  Thanks  to  these  contiiuiation  schools, 
even  the  poorest  and  least  favored  by  circumstances  need  not 
remain  without  furtiier  education.  And  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  continuation  schools  appeal  to  the  vocation  of  the 
pupil  and  turn  it  to  account  as  the  starting  point  of  education, 
every  youthful  workman  can  profit  by  them  in  his  own  particular 
calling.  In  states  outside  Prussia  there  is  hardly  a  town  without' 
a  compulsory  continuation  school.  In  the  states  of  South  Gei^ 
many  there  is  not  a  single  exception. 

I  nevertheless  attribute  Uie  lion's  share  in  the  rise  of  German 
industry  and  commerce  to  other  causes.  Possibly  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  German  character,  with  its  tendency  to 
reflection,  its  thoroughnessj  tenacity,  and  capacity  for  subordina- 
tion. Another  cause  is  periiaps  the  German  merchant,  with  his 
flexibility,  his  adaptability,  and  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  conditions  A  third  cause  may  have 
been  German  poverty.  Before  i^jo,  when  the  German  Em- 
pire became  a  great  jKilitical  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  eco- 
nomic power,  Germany  was  a  poor  country.  Now  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  develop  the  imiate  forces  of  a  people  than 
poverty.  The  mental  versatility  of  the  Germanic  races,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Scotch,  and  English,  is  possihly  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  forced  for  thousands 
of  years  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  struggle  against  fate.  One 
of  the  best  weapons  that  poor  races  possess  for  this  struggle  is 
tiieir  faculty  of  dispensing  with  things.  The  Germany  of  today 
has  grown  rich  wtdiin  one  generation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
it  has  strength  enough,  in  spite  of  its  wealth,  to  work  and 
struggle  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow.  History  generally  teaches  the 
contrary.   Yet  our  overpopulation  and  the  tension  existing 
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in  all  Other  civilized  states  may  perhaps  supply  us  with  the  same 

motives  that  we  formerly  owed  to  poverty. 

One  factor,  however,  has  certainly  been  of  eminent  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  German  industry.  That  is  the 
scientific  trainin;^'  nf  Gennan  engineers;  in  other  words,  the 
serious  scientific  spirit  that  rules  in  our  German  technical  uni- 
versities. In  the  great  decisions  of  the  battlefield  it  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  oflScers  and  kriclers,  with  their  military  discipline  and 
their  iron  sense  of  duty,  that  turns  the  balance  of  the  day.  A 
small  band  with  the  ri^t  man  at  its  head  may  cope  with  ten 
times  its  number  under  an  indifferent  leader.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  technical  officers  on  tiie  field  of  industrial  fi|^t 
The  scientific  mind  that  guides  the  German  engineers,  which 
'grew  out  of  the  German  middle  scboob  with  their  rigorous 
expectations  and  their  firmly  established  school  disd^Une,  is 
a  diief  factor  in  industry,  equaled  only  by  the  earnest  German 
scholar,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  purdy  sden- 
ttfic  problems  in  the  laboratories  of  our  universities,  wiHiout 
Kgard  to  their  practical  possibilities  and  with  no  concern  for 
material  profit.  When  Professor  Baeyer  in  Munich  spent  years 
in  the  attempts  to  make  artificial  indigo,  before  these  attempts 
were  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success,  it  was  neither  use  nor 
money  that  stimulated  him,  but  only  the  great  problem  of  trans- 
forming inorganic  substances  into  a  color  that  had  hitherto 
been  a  product  of  vegetable  vitality.  And  among  other  eco- 
nomic causes  it  is  certainly  this  spirit  of  unselfishness,  of  devo- 
tion to  an  ideal  aim,  that  has  led  our  technical  officers  of  in- 
dustry to  victoiy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  real  scientific  culture 
in  union  witii  that  discipline  of  character  which  teaches  thorough- 
ness and  devotion  to  aims  lying  outside  of  ourselves  are  of  no 
less  importance  for  the  industrial  development  of  a  country 
than  tedmical  tiaining.  Technical  capacity  alone  will  not  suffice. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Gennan  day  trade  schools  suffer  from  the 
fact  tiiat  they  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  technical  train- 
ing. I  have  already  repeatedly  remarked  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  our  technical  day  trade  schools  differ  undesirably 
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from  tiiose  of  our  eastern  and  western  ndgbbors,  in  the  small 
attention  paid  to  civic  education,  which  is  to  me  identical  with 
the  lormation  of  character.  Among  the  answers  given  by  Ger- 
man manufacturers  to  the  inquiry  of  the  German  Committee 
for  Technical  Schools  there  is  one  which  lays  its  finger  on  the 
essential  point  of  all  education: 

A  far  more  important  problem  for  the  machine-builders'  schools  than 
the  exact  amount  of  instruction  in  the  single  branches  is  to  develop  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  Teaching  suited  to  die  fature  caS- 
iag  muM  be  regarded  merely     »  meiae  to  Utis  end.  We  shall  ahraya  be 

able  to  work  successfully  with  men  of  character  and  intelligence,  whether 
their  schoolins  has  led  them  further  in  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  another. 
Knowledge  learned  at  school  can  never  be  more  than  the  simple  rudiments 
of  the  knowedge  gained  by  experience  in  special  work. 

This  lesson  which  a  (jerman  machine-builder  i^ivcs  tlic  com- 
mittee must  be  taken  to  heart  by  tlie  (leinian  day  tracJe  schools 
and  all  the  trade  schools  of  the  world.  Technical  instruction  must 
be  regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  means  of  character-trainin;^, 
and  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  instruction  with 
a  view  to  making  it  as  many-sided  as  possible.  In  the  life  of 
great  economic  groups  and  of  nations  there  are  moments,  and 
thqr  aie  the  critical  moments,  in  which  neither  knowledge  nor 
skill,  but  character,  decides  the  day — character  that  has  learned 
to  regard  its  own  egoistic  interests  as  of  no  acootmt  when  their 
sacrifice  is  demanded  fay  the  welfare  of  the  commmiity  to  which 
we  belong,  the  welfare  of  the  service  that  we  have  chosen,  the 
welfare  of  the  subordinates  intrusted  to  our  care. 
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DAVID  S  AVnXE  MUZZEY 
The  EUiicai  Cuituie  School,  New  York  Qty 


In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series  we  have  studied  tlie 
historical  development  of  education  in  France,  under  the  doa- 
ble aspect  of  the  founding  of  a  puUio-school  system  and  the 
struggle  of  the  liberal  educators  for  the  elimination  of  the 
centuiy-long  mfluence  of  the  Roman  church  from  the  schools 
of  France.  We  have  maiked  the  periods  of  progress  and  re- 
action in  the  struggle— the  generous  liberalism  and  confident 
rationalism  of  the  fathers  of  the  French  Revolution,  succeeded 
by  the  despotism  o  f  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  the  optimistic  edma- 
tional  radicalism  of  Guizot,  followed  by  the  infamous  pact  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  clergy  in  the  Loi  Falloux ;  the  renaissance 
of  the  free  lay  school  in  the  Third  Republic,  combated  by  the 
church  at  er-ery  stej).  and  charged  with  responsibiHty  for  all 
the  sins  of  i^Vancc.  Tn  the  last  two  articles  of  the  series  we 
shall  consider  rather  the  actual  working  and  theory  of  the 
lay  moral  instruction  in  the  French  schools. 

To  begin  with  some  statistical  facts.  The  first  thing,  per- 
haps, that  strikes  one  in  exaniiuuig  ihe  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  France  is  the  small  space  given  to  direct  moral 
instruction,  when  one  realizes  tfiat  from  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion down  to  the  present  the  substitution  of  a  lay  morality  for  the 
ecclesiastical  morality  of  tfaecatechism  and  the  sacred  histories  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  aims,  perhaps  the  chief  aim,  of  the  French 
educational  reformers.  In  the  lowest  schools,  the  icoles  mater' 
neUes  or  icoUs  atmexes,  there  is  no  distinct  moral  instruction, 
but  morale  is  bracketed  with  history  for  a  half-hour  a  week. 
Naturally,  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  an  emphasis  on  the  bi- 
ography of  good  and  patriotic  men.  Since  1882  the  subject  at 
the  head  of  the  curriculum  for  all  the  elementary  schools  {icoUs 
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prmmres)  has  been  ''moral  and  civic  instruction."^  But  though 
"moral  and  civic  instruction"  heads  the  curriculum,  it  receives 
only  one  hour  out  of  thirty  or  more  hours  a  week  of  instruc- 
tion.  It  is  on  ao  equality  with  writing*  geography,  agriculture 

or  horticulture,  and  singing  in  this  respect. 

In  the  secondary  schools  the  curriculuni  is  arnnp^cd  in 
cycles.  Two  so-called  preparatory  classes  and  the  eiglith  and 
seventh  forms  carry  the  child  to  about  the  eleventh  year ;  a 
second  cycle  of  four  years  (the  sixth  to  the  third  tonn  in- 
clusive) covers  the  higher  grammar  grades,  and  a  tliird  cycle 
of  three  years  (the  second,  the  first,  and  the  philosophy-niathe- 
matics  forms)  finishes  the  youth's  preparation  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  comes  in  France  at  the  dose  of  the  preparatory- 
school  work,  and  not  at  the  dose  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  cyde  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  transition  from  grammar  school  to  high  sdiod 
in  our  system,  although  the  point  reached  at  the  dose  of  the 

second  cycle  of  the  French  lyc^e  is  higher  than  that  reached  in 
our  eighth  grades.  The  analogy  is  rather  in  the  fact  that  boys 
often  drop  out  of  school  at  this  point  to  go  into  business.  For 
the  sake  of  those  who  leave  the  lycee  at  this  point  the  curricu- 
lum has  been  so  arranged  that  a  fairly  complete  secondary  edu- 
cation is  gained:  the  last  three  foniis  go  over  the  ^nme  topics 
as  those  of  the  second  cycle,  but  on  a  much  higher  plane.  This 
cyclic  arrangement  explains  why  we  find  moral  instruction  in 
the  third  and  fourth  forms  of  the  iycde  (the  two  highest  forms 
of  the  second  cycle),  and  again  in  the  philosophy  form  (the 
highest  form  of  the  third  cycle).  It  is  that  the  boys  may  not 
leave  school  without  having  had  at  least  two  years  of  system- 
atic inatntction  in  ^ics.  As  to  die  Ivst  cyde,  no  separate 
hours  are  assigned  for  moral  and  dvic  instruction,  but,  as  the 
program  announces,  instruction  is  given  in  connection 
with  French  histoiy  and  geography." 

Lay  moral  tnstniction  is  obligatory  in  all  the  grades  of  the 

*'nw  ooopKng  of  thpsc  adjectives  shows  the  aim  of  Uie  moral  iostniction  in  Frendi  achooli: 
it  bcmiywlim  dfaected  toward  fonning  a  diarartw  capable  of  apiitedating  tlie  npobScMl 
Mm  of  Mldnl^* 
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icoles  primaircs.  In  the  children's  sections  it  mnsists  of  simple 
conversations  on  ethical  topics,  the  learning  by  heart  of  short 
poems,  song^,  and  stories  with  a  moral  point.  Going:  into  the 
elementary  course  the  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  is  taught  to 
apply  the  precepts  in  personal  responsibilities — ^his  duty  toward 
his  schouluiatcs,  the  correction  of  uncharitable  judgments  and 
selfish  passions,  the  elimination  of  childish  fears,  superstitious 
notions  and  bugaboos  of  all  sorts.  In  the  middle  course,  where 
the  child  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  personal  relations  are  spe- 
cially emphasised — the  duties  to  one's  parents  and  brotheis  and 
sisters*  tbe  proper  attitude  toward  servants,  the  proper  sense  of 
obligation  to  one's  masters  at  scfaooI»  the  duly  to  one's  oountxy*  a 
reasoned  and  wise  patriotism,  the  proper  attitude  toward  society, 
toleration  fpr  differences  of  opinion,  independence  and  hraveiy 
in  one's  own  convictions,  sincerity  and  truthfulness  as  the  sole 
basis  for  permanent  human  association.  "Throughout  this 
course,"  says  the  Primary  Syllabus  of  1883,  drawn  up  by  Paul 
Janet,,  "the  teacher  begins  by  assuming  the  existence  of  con- 
science, of  moral  law,  and  duty.  He  ajqieals  to  the  sentiment  and 
idea  of  dtit>' ;  he  does  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  them  theo- 
retically." In  other  words,  there  is  no  ethical  instruction  yet — 
only  moral  instruction ;  for  morals  differs  from  ethics  as  the 
practice  from  the  theon,',  or,  in  the  happy  simile  of  Professor 
Palmer,  as  carpentry  does  from  geometr}'.  In  the  higher  course, 
the  last  two  years  of  tlie  ecole  primaire,  practically  the  same  sub- 
jects are  treated  as  in  the  preceding  division  but  in  a  much  more 
philosophical  way,  with  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  nature  of 
our  moral  obligations. 

Complete  religious  liberty  was  the  ideal  of  the  system  of 
lay  instruction  inaugurated  in  1880.  Jules  Ferry,  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  laborers  for  the  new  education,  said  in  a 
speech  in  the  French  Senate  (March  16,  1882) :  "If  a  public- 
school  teacher  shotdd  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  institute  in 
his  school  a  teaching  hostile  or  offensive  to  the  rdigious  beliefs 
of  any  peison,  he  should  be  as  severely  and  as  quickly  repri- 
manded as  if  he  had  struck  one  of  his  pupils."  Of  coucse  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  preserve  such  absolute  neutrality  if  moral 
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instruction  is  introduced.  With  mathematics,  the  classics,  his- 
tory even,  jierhaps,  such  neutrahty  is  possible.  But  ethics  is  a 
ditferent  matter.  The  reli^^^ious  belief  of  parents  who  maintain 
that  there  can  Uc  no  morals  witliout  religion  is  ouLiaged  by  the 
omission  of  God  from  the  curriculum;  and  the  religious  or  a- 
religious  belief  of  parents  who  maintain  that  moralily  is  viti- 
ated by  religious  doctrines  is  outraged  by  the  'insertion  of  God 
in  the  curricuhun.  The  framers  of  the  Syllabus  of  Primary 
Instruction  tried  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  by  put- 
ting God  in  and  neglecting  him.  Under  section  3  of  the  middle 
course  program  we  read: 

Duties  to  God. — ^The  teacher  is  not  bound  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God.  The  teaching  which  he  should  give  to  all  indis- 
criminately is  confined  to  two  points: 

First  be  teadict  hk  pupil  that  the  name  of  God  must  not  be  taken  m 
vain.  With  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause  and  a  Ftrlttt  Being  he  closdy 
associates  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence;  and  he  ac- 
customs each  child  to  feel  this  respect  for  the  conception  of  Divinity,  even 
when  it  is  presented  to  him  in  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  own 
rdigion. 

Afterwards,  and  widioat  troabltng  about  die  special  tenets  of  the  various 

rdigionr  bodies,  the  teacher  concentrates  on  making  the  child  feel  and 
understand  that  the  first  homage  he  owes  to  the  Deity  is  obedience  to  the 

laws  of  G(k1  as  revealed  to  him  by  his  conscience  and  reason. 

The  text  hook-makers  have  shown  their  enibarrassmetit  on 
the  same  question  by  t,a'nerally  devoting  three  or  tour  pages 
only  at  the  end  of  their  manuals  to  a  discussion  of  the  tlieistic 
aspect  of  morals. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  lycees  and  colUges,  the  moral  in- 
struction in  die  few  grades  where  it  is  given  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  the  primary  schools,  excq>t  for  a  rather 
astounding  program  in  the  last  year  (called  the  philosophical- 
nnathematics  form).  The  philosophical  section  of  this  form 
has  a  schedule  of  eight  hours  a  week  of  philosophy,  in  which 
the  whole  ground  of  moral,  mental,  and  emotional  philosophy  is 
covered.  Aesthetics,  psychology,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  each  having  approximately  a  two- 
months  period.  The  ethics  is  scheduled  for  May  and  June. 
Just  what  idea  of  the  vast  subject  of  ethics  can  be  given  to 
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boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  two  months  at  the  dose  of  a  year 
filled  with  the  hardest  kind  of  work  tn  thirty  periods  or  so  per 
week,  is  diffictilt  to  imagiiie. 

And  indeed  if  we  turn  from  tfie  curriculum  to  the  criticism 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  moral  teaching  in  the  French 
schools,  we  are  met  with  a  not  vtry  encouragincf  response.  Pro- 
fessor Farrington  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  has  spent 
some  years  studying  the  pritnary  and  secondary  systems  of 
education  in  France,  and  whose  rejKjiis  on  the  subject  in  the 
Columbia  Studies  and  in  the  new  book  recently  pubHshed  by 
Longmans,  called  ScLuiidary  humaliou  in  France,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  volumes  prepared  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  best  account  we  have 
of  education  in  France,  says  in  his  study  of  the  public  primary- 
school  system: 

Since  i88t  monl  «id  civic  iiMtniction  hat  lictdcd  tfie  list  of  die  ffeamfcd 

subjects  in  the  elementaiy  sdiools.  The  moral  aspect,  until  that  time  com- 
pletely obscure^!  hy  the  religions  instruction,  then  for  the  first  time  took 
«  pr^lominai)t  place  in  the  work  of  the  French  schools.  It  rqtresents  the 
effofts  of  the  people  who  had  jost  fofeed  religious  teadiiiig  out  of  the  pro- 
gnuDp  to  find  sn  cffecthre  and  at  tiie  same  time  non^seetarian  neans  of  de- 
vdopinff  l3ie  ethical  side  of  the  child's  nature.  Undoubtedly  the  previous 
reltRious  instruction  was  entirely  formal  and  empty,  for  it  consisted  merely 
in  going  through  the  various  articles  of  the  catechism  without  comment; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  its  present  snbstttute  is  nnuli  richer  in  real  content 
It  savors  too  nmdi  of  tiie  namnr-minded  doctrines  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 
I  have  visited  many  classes  and  talked  with  still  more  people  on  the  subject 
but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  class  where  the  teacher  ever  rose  to  any 
ethical  basis  above  the  idea  of  reward  and  punishment.  Whatever  may  be 
their  real  fcdings  in  the  matter,  their  teadiing  never  seems  to  reach  die 
pcttnt  of  doing  right  for  right's  sake. 

This  reminds  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  severe  judgment, 
passed  soon  after  the  system  of  lay  moral  instruction  was  or- 
ganized in  the  schools.  In  his  Report  on  Blementary  EducaHon 
m  Germony,  Swituriand,  and  Frame;  in  t886»  he  says: 

All  direct  religious  instruction,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  been  banished 
from  the  French  schools,  and  the  moral  and  civic  instniction  which  is  the 
substitute  seemed  to  roe,  su  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  manual  of  it 
vhidi  I  perused,  and  die  many  lessons  in  it  which  I  heard,  of  litUe  or  no 
vahw. 
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Matthew  Arnold's  judgment  is  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  made  before  the  system  had  a  chance  to  find  its  method  and 
its  men;  and  Farrington's,  of  beinq^  the  judgment  of  a  foreigner 
who,  perhaps  with  the  best  of  intention  and  closest  observa- 
tion, could  not  appreciate  the  French  spirit.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Jules  Payot,  rector  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Aix,  whose  textlx>oks  on  morals  and  whose  con- 
stant devotion  to  the  idea  of  lay  education  qualify  him  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  subject.  He  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Cours  de 
morale: 

As  to  the  moral  instruction  in  our  lycees  and  our  schools,  it  is  iiKlepeiident 
of  dogPiM  to  be  wtxt,  bMt  It  if  not  ahnyi  ind^endent  of  that  Hate  of  niod 
wliich  results  from  long  traditions  of  dogma.  Moral  mstmetion  is  not  jret 
"laicized."  The  courses  given  are  simply  sermons  invoking  the  authority  of 
a  duty  which  is  accepted  without  being  reasoned  upon.  Like  the  old  re- 
ligious instruaion,  it  commands  but  does  not  demonstrate.  Do  this,  do  that  i 
it  aagrs.  It  givca  not  prindplet  bat  a  suite  of  ^isodes,  cases,  wMiont  «  bond 
of  tmion.  It  discusses  duties  to  sdf,  duties  to  neighbors,  duties  to  family, 
duties  to  animals,  etc.,  leaving  in  the  child's  head  only  a  chaos  of  unorganized 
memories,  wbtdi  cannot  exert  a  permanent  constructive  inflnenct  on  bis 
conduct. 

The  moral  teaching,  in  other  words,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
critics,  not  only  is  not  organized  to  illustrate  and  further  the 
development  of  a  harmonious  ethical  theory,  but  it  is  not  further 
connected  with  the  other  disci])lines  of  the  curriculum.  It  is 
a  thinj^  apart  confined  to  its  own  hour  in  the  program,  whereas 
it  should  be  the  guiding  idea  in  the  treatment  of  histor\%  litera- 
ture, and  the  other  i-rJtjects  of  the  day.  The  ethics  hour  should 
be  only,  as  it  were,  ilic  laboratory  period  in  which  is  prepared 
the  moral  yeast  which  is  to  inform  and  raise  all  the  instruction 
of  the  school. 

Of  course  there  are  educators  who  follow  the  opinion  of 
Alfred  Croiset,  the  venerable  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at 
the  Sofhonne»  in  opposing  any  direct  moral  instruction  in  spe- 
cific hours  devoted  to  ethics  lessons — as  there  are  many  Am^> 
can  teachers  who  fed  the  same  way.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  of  lay  moral  instruction  is  firmly  fixed  in  tibe  French 
schools,  and  the  very  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  that  teaching 
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(increasing  as  it  constantly  hvis.  in  the  last  decade)  will  insure 
its  continuance  without  other  motive. 

In  fact,  the  whole  (jucstion  of  nmral  instruction  in  France 
is  so  cuni})licaled  with  the  ^rcat  stru^-^j^le  between  church  and 
state  whicli  has  raged  with  renewed  energy  in  France  «;fnce  the 
days  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  that  we  cannot  touch  an  a.six;ct  of  it 
(program,  teacher,  textlx)ok  )  without  coming  immediately  into 
the  clash  of  the  controxer^y.  With  us  the  public  scIkjoIs  are 
generally  free  of  the  state  and  entirely  free  of  the  clergy.  Their 
direction  is,  where  the  direction  of  the  schools  should  properly 
be,  in  die  hmds  of  the  Gonummity  whkh  diqr  serve.  In  France 
the  school,  after  long  vassalage  to  the  church,  now  comes  into 
sudden  vassalage  to  the  state.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
the  first  prize  of  battle  In  the  conflict  between  church  and  state. 

Since  the  great  educational  laws  of  1880-83,  which  freed 
the  ptMic  schools  of  ecdeaiastical  oontrol,  the  church  has  been 
pushed  harder  and  harder  by  the  state.  In  1901  the  oongrega<- 
tions  not  authorized  by  the  Associations  Law  were  driven  from 
France  and  their  institutions  of  learning  closed.  In  1905  the 
hundred-year-old  Concordat  between  church  and  state  was  dis- 
solved an<l  the  public  trea<?ury  was  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  state.  Deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  monastic  schools,  forced  to 
support  their  priesthoo«l  and  maintain  their  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals by  private  contrilmtif ms,  the  Catholic  church  from  the 
Pope  down  to  the  last  member  of  the  hierarchy  registered  its 
protest  against  the  "strange  and  ardent  fever  of  impiety  which 
had  seized  on  the  men  who  direct  the  nation."  "They  wish," 
said  Pius  X  in  addressing  a  delegation  of  French  bishops  at 
the  Vatican,  in  November,  1909,  "to  suppress  even  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  pretext  of  shaking  off  the 
dogmatic  and  moral  yoke  of  the  church  they  acclaim  another 
authority  as  absolute  as  it  is  illegitimate— the  supremacy  of 
the  state  as  arbiter  of  religion  and  supreme  oracle  of  the  doc- 
trine of  righteousness," 

The  chief  point  of  attack  of  the  church  today  against  the 
impiety  of  the  state  is  the  lay  school. 
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Not  content  [writes  a  Frencli  bishop  in  complaining  of  the  usurpations 
of  the  ^tej  with  attaddng  the  church,  our  enemies  now  try  to  detach  our 
children  from  onr  doctrine.  Infidd  admolmaitai,  enooofaged  by  the  inin* 
iatiy  in  power,*  hsve  tried  to  pervert  the  minch  of  these  little  duldren  eepe^ 
dally  consigned  to  our  care  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  We  accepted  the  law 
of  nentrality  (law  of  1882)  ;  they  have  violated  it.  Partisan  textbooks  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  Tlie  Christian  morals  have  been 
inMilted  and  derided.  The  r&le  of  tiM  dinreh  in  history  has  been  misrepire- 
•ented  and  put  in  an  odEoaa  light  ....  Fathers  of  fanilies  have  protested 
to  their  priests,  and  the  priests  have  asked  the  bishops  to  see  to  it  that  the 
ctnBCtence  of  the  child  is  respected  in  the  schools. 

The  French  bishops  aocordingiy  published  a  letter  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  in  which  they  condemned  scholastic  neutrality  and 
demanded  that  the  Catholic  children  in  the  lay  schools  should 
be  taught  in  a  way  to  meet  the  ai>i)ro\al  of  j^arents  guided  by 
the  clergy.  At  the  same  lime  certain  ecclesiastics  attacked  by 
name  some  of  the  authors  of  textbooks  of  history  and  morals 
used  in  the  school.  Cardinal  Archbishop  Luqon  of  Rheims  was 
sued  by  two  associations  of  teachers  for  his  condemnation  of 
the  curriculum,  and  even  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Monseignenr  Amette,  was  brouglit  to  court  by  Professor  Aitlard 
of  the  Sorboone  and  Professor  Debidour,  whose  textbook  on 
histoiy  he  had  attacked  as  '^uispired  by  the  spirit  of  lying  and 
deceit" 

The  church  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  and  grounds 
of  its  cdmplaint.  A  little  brochure  published  in  Rheitns,  en- 
titled Les  manuels  condamnes,  places  nine  histories,  four  text- 
books on  morals  and  civics,  and  a  collection  of  classical  read- 
ings oti  the  scholastic  index,  as  tending  to  make  the  students 
free-thinkers  and  enemies  of  the  church  by  "un  enseignement 
athee,  fait  en  haine  de  Dien  et  dans  I'ignorance  ou  le  travestisse- 
ment  de  nos  meilleures  traditions  nationales."  The  condemned 
books  nrc  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  conclusion  is,  "Apres  un 
tel  enseignement  que  reste-t-ii  de  la  morale  cathoHque?"  The 
authors  would  i)robably  answer,  "Rien,  heiireusement !" 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1910,  the  French  Chamber  reached 

'M.  T>n:irrf"-n!>',  mmistcT  of  puhlic  instmction,  h»d  assured  the  teacher?  that  he  would 
i«iidutel>  (kieod  Uk  lighu  of  the  lay  school.  iBduding  the  privilege  whicb  the  masten  had 
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the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the  schools,  and  after  an  in- 
tense debate  tlie  ji^^ovemment  won  a  magnificent  majority  in 
support  of  the  lay  schools.  The  division  seems  to  show  that 
the  bishops  have  overshot  the  mark  in  tlieir  attack  on  tlic  cur- 
ricuhnn  and  the  textbfMiks  and  that  the  sympathy  of  the  iKO]'le 
( for  the  French  dei)utics  stand  far  closer  to  the  people  than  do 
our  American  congressmen)  is  in  favor  ot  the  continuance  of 
the  program  of  the  eighties.  It  has  made  the  clerical  party- 
cast  about  for  other  means  of  modification  of  the  curriculum 
than  attack  and  defamation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  uuxed 
conunission  of  clericals  and  free-thinkers  be  appointed  to  re- 
vise or  oompQe  textbooks  of  history  and  morals  wfuch  afiaU  be^ 
if  not  entirely  acceptable,  at  least  less  offensive  to  die  deiigy* 
One  hears  rumors  from  Paris  that  the  French  bishops  are  tiy* 
ing  to  effect  a  rapprochement  between  the  state  and  the  Vati- 
can, thout^  the  hardened  fiee-thinkers  speak  still  in  Tatne's 
phrase  of  the  impossibility  of  "diplomacy  with  the  immovable 
churdi."  One  of  the  clauses  mooted  in  the  rapprochement  is 
the  recognition  of  the  Catholic  schoob  {icoles  libres)  provided 
th^  are  subject  to  the  academy  inspectors,  i.e.,  that  the  state 
inspectors  have  the  right  to  interdict  the  use  of  such  books  as 
they  disapprove  of  and  to  reprimand  or  discipline  teachers  for 
offenses  as  in  the  state  schools.  The  stone  of  stumbling  in  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  will  be  the  refusal  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  with  the  Pope,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Pope  to  let  tiic  government  deal  directly  with  the  French  bish- 
ops. It  is  the  old,  old  question,  as  old  as  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Henry  of  Anjou,  of  the  divided  allegiance  of  the 
diurchmen  to  the  govetmnatt  at  home  and  the  government  at 
Rome. 

But  whatever  concessions  might  be  made  by  either  side 
through  considerate  dipbmacy  and  a  kindly  spirit  of  common 
nationality,  in  the  matter  of  llie  restittttioa  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty, the  recognition  of  state  inspection,  the  enngistration  of 

associations,  the  legalization  of  seininaries,  it  is  tn^ossible  that 
the  church  could  approve  the  lay  instruction  in  morals.  That 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Roman  doctrine  tiiat  morality 
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is  a  corollary  of  reveakd  religion,  inqionitile  except  on  the 
basis  of  dogmas  furnished  to  the  believer  dirou^  the  mediacy 
of  the  priesthood.  The  criticism  of  the  lay  sdioot  and  its  snorsd 
postulates  is  therefore  absolutely  hostile  in  principle,  destruc- 
tive, and  anadiematiring  on  the  part  of  the  church.  And  as 
both  the  clergy  and. the  free-thinkers  are  fortified  in  their  con- 
viction of  the  true  basis  and  method  of  moral  teaching,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  end  to  the  strife  between  them — any  higher 
unity  into  which  their  differences  can  be  mer{:;^ed. 

There  is  another  kind  of  criticism  of  moral  instruction  in 
France — li  [  eful,  constructive,  rt  1  >i mntory — by  the  friends 
of  the  present  system,  who  realize  its  detects  and  are  la- 
boring for  its  greater  eOiciency.  The  first  and  chief  ponit 
in  this  criticism  is  that  the  lay  morality  of  the  schwuls  lacks 
a  philosophy,  in  other  words,  a  reasoned  ethics  first  compre- 
hended and  appropriated  by  the  teachers,  then  mediated  to 
the  students  in  a  way  to  make  them  progressively  appropriate 
its  theorems  as  experimental  truth;  a  change  of  the  point  of 
view,  as  Payot  puts  it,  which  substitutes  for  the  method  of 
authority  still  in  vogue  (an  inheritance  from  the  old  religious . 
cateclietic  instruction)  the  constant  appeal  to  experience,  re< 
flection,  reason.  The  non-eflficadous  sermon  must  yield  to 
the  sdentiflc  persuasion  of  a  philosophy  founded  on  the  re- 
sults of  actual  ethical  progress  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
under  the  regime  of  modern  scientific  thought  We  must  have 
a  great  dominating  and  orientating  truth  in  our  ethics  teaching, 
and  every  lesson  must  be  only  a  point  of  view,  an  aspect,  a  func- 
tion of  this  truth,  leading  the  student  first  by  one  path,  then  by 
another,  to  the  rediscoverv  for  himself  of  the  trutli  v  hich  his 
teachers  have  grasped.  The  principle,  fortified  year  after  year 
by  these  ne^^•  irr^tances,  will  gain  a  momentum  in  the  child's 
spiritual  life;  his  mind  will  assimilate  day  by  day  facts,  ideas, 
feelings,  which  it  will  organize  under  the  direction  of  the  ethical 
principle,  and  will  grow  on  these  nourishing  elements,  as  the 
healthy  plant  grows  in  the  sunlight,  appropriating  the  nourish- 
ing propoties  of  the  soil. 

The  instructors  in  morals  In  the  French  schools  have  not 
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yet,  in  sufficient  numbers,  found  that  constnktive  principle  of 
ethics.  The  lay  school  has  been  too  much  concerned  to  empha- 
size its  neutrality,  its  intellectual  liberty.  But  neutrality  and 
liberty,  valuable  and  indispensable  as  they  are  for  the  develojv 
nient  of  a  satie  niorahty,  are  as  yet  only  negative  terms:  they 
do  not  denote  an  ethical  principle  but  only  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  principle  is  to  developed.  Of  them- 
selves they  are  as  favorable  to  moral  anarcliy  as  to  moral  unity. 
The  positive  ethical  principle  must  be  found  which  shall  replace 
the  authoritative  dogma  of  the  church. 

This  principle  tlic  leaders  of  lay  education  in  France  find 
in  the  revolutionary  philosophy  which  first  made  earnest  with 
Aristotle's  dictum  that  man  is  a  reasonimj  animal  Reason  and 
the  repiMic  are  the  bases  of  morals  which  they  oppose  to  die 
revehtion  and  hierarchy  of  their  ecclesiastical  opponents.  And 
reason,  though  it  rejects  the  notion  of  a  divme,  supra-^oman 
authority  imposing  itself  by  a  consecrated  priesthood  through  a 
mysterious  process  of  grace,  does  not  thereby  abolish  the  obli- 
gation of  authority.  Nay,  it  makes  the  determination  of  moral 
authority  doubly  incumbent  on  the  ethical  philosopher.  What 
has  moral  compulsion  in  it  must  be  worshipful.  The  human 
reason  is  no  more  worshipful  than  any  other  tool  or  method. 
It  is  not  in  itself  an  ethics  but  only  a  gymnastics.  It  calls  for 
the  determination  uf  an  authority  under  which  it  can  work  in 
freedom  and  full  ctliciency — for  the  formulation  of  a  scientific 
morality,  replacing  the  old  dogmatic  morality,  reaching  the 
same  profound  depths  of  the  human  soul  antl  resixinding-  to  the 
same  eternal  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  humanity.  The  lay 
school  must  cease  to  put  all  its  emphasis  on  the  negative 
propaedeutic  of  neutrality  and  liberty.  It  must  avow  the  great 
republican  principles  of  human  solidarity,  human  rationality, 
human  capacity,  not  equal  but  far  superior  to  the  dogmatic 
and  imperialistic  teaching  of  the  church.  It  must  have  no  fear 
to  show  die  same  immense  confidence  in  these  prindples  to 
found  a  new  society  of  justice  and  fraternity  on  earth  that  the 
church  has  in  its  dogmas  to  open  to  the  faithful  an  eternity  of 
bliss  in  heaven.   It  must  assert  the  dignity  of  these  principles 
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in  the  minds  of  the  growing  generation,  supporting  them  not 
by  the  authority  of  the  past  but  by  promise  of  the  future. 

The  task  is  tremendous  which  the  champions  of  lay  and 
moral  instruction  in  France  have  assumed^ — but  a  nobler  task 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  human  activities. 

T  have  spoken  of  the  destructive,  annihilating  criticism  of 
the  lay  schuol  by  the  clericals,  and  of  the  cnn.structive.  hopeful 
criticism  or  reformation  of  the  lay  schojl  by  its  own  devoted 
champions.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  mention  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  foreign  visitor  some  ui  the  faults  m  the  French 
schools  which,  though  not  directly  connected  with  lay  moral 
instructi«jn.  seem  to  me  inevitably  to  react  upon  the  morale  of 
the  school  and  hinder  the  best  apphcation  of  ethical  teaching. 
The  iirst  thing  which  appears  to  nic  to  affect  the  whole  moral 
tone  of  the  French  school  is  the  overloading  of  the  student 
with  work.  We  have  little  idea  in  America  of  the  severe  and 
sustained  work  of  the  French  schoolboy.  In  the  program  of 
1902  for  the  boys'  higher  primary  schools  (for  lads  fourteen 
to  seventeen)  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  recitation  hours 
a  week  scheduled  in  any  grade,  and  in  the  ie^es  praHques  (un- 
der the  Ministry  of  Commerce)  I  iind  the  prescribed  hours  in 
the  industrial  department  running  up  to  fifty-one  per  week,  or 
eight  and  one-half  hours  a  day  (excluding  Sundays)  of  actu- 
ally prescribed  duties.  .\nd  in  addition  to  that  the  boy  must 
find  time  for  the  preparation  of  his  work.  One  must  admire 
the  power  of  concentration  which  these  youths  develop  early  in 
life  and  the  courag'c  with  which  they  "'scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days'"  in  the  early  teens.  Yet  the  efTect  on  their 
physical  and  moral  health  is  bad.  They  have  no  opjKjrtum'ty 
for  lei.surely  rellection  vvitli  jierfectly  aerated  brains,  and  the 
pent-up  spirit  of  youth  often  breaks  out  in  wild  excesses  when 
the  stern  discipline  of  the  secondary  school  is  changed  for  the 
absohite  freedom  of  the  university. 

The  dull  and  strict  formality  of  the  discipline  of  the  Fiendi 
school  is  another  fault  in  the  eyes  of  an  American  visitor. 
With  us  tiiere  is  much  good-fellowship  and  co-operaticm  be* 
twecn  scholar  and  teacher— a  sort  of  mutual  understanding. 
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wttiioiit  which  it  aeeim  to  me  the  work  in  ethical  iiistnicticni  of 
aU  subjects  must  be  futile.  In  France  one  sees  almost  no  |ler- 
sonal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Authority  and 
obedience  are  the  qualities  noticed.  I  have  often  heard  what 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  intelligent  and  justifiable  questions  or 
comments  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  dismissed  curtly  by  the  in- 
structor as  intrusions  on  the  time  of  the  class,  and  groping 
answers,  which  needed  only  a  little  sympathetic  guidance  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  question,  treated  with  brutal  sar- 
casm. The  masters  are  masters  in  the  cla«5'«room.  They  in- 
variably have  magnificent  command  of  their  subject  (tlie  French 
standards  for  the  teaching  license  guarantee  that),  but  they  are 
so  far  above  tlieir  pupils  that  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  come 
down  to  their  level.  Moreover  the  seusiLive,  mercurial  Gallic 
temperament  makes  a  student's  botching  of  a  lesson  peculiarly 
painful  to  many  of  the  instructors.  One  is  often  obliged  to 
accuse  tiiem  of  fatlmg  in  patience— tliat  first  and  last  requisite 
of  the  true  teacher. 

As  one  would  expect  from  the  overloaded  programs  and  the 
stent  disctpluie  of  the  pupils,  the  competitive  idea  is  dominant 
in  the  French  schools.  Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  school  life 
in  France  militates  so  strongly  against  a  rational  and  human 
system  of  ethical  instruction,  or  at  least  the  application  of  sndi 
instruction  to  the  daily  school  life*  as  this  emphasis  on  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  student  is  com{^sed  round  about  with 
)  percentages.   Even  the  teachers  are  rewarded  by  bronze  medals, 

'  silver  medals,  violet  ribbons,  and  yellow  ribl)ons.     Prizes  are 

given  by  the  state  f  ^r  all  sorts  of  proficiency  and  accomplish- 
ments, even  to  the  encouragement  of  vaccination  aircmg  the 
children.  In  the  ccolcs  primaires  the  student  takes  iiome  a 
report  each  dav  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  and  returned  the 
next  morning,  i  he  mind  of  the  boy  is  constantly  fixed  on  this 
pedagogical  barometer.  At  stated  intervals  the  principal  of  the 
school  appears  before  each  class  and  makes  his  comments  on 
the  report  books.  He  reads  out  the  name  of  the  boy,  who  rises 
respectfully  and  quaking^y  to  his  feet  Then  foOowa  an  oat- 
spoken  criticism  of  the  record,  often  with  severe  and  aattastic 
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denunciation  enough  to  kill  any  courage  in  the  boy's  soul,  some- 
times with  laudation  enough  to  make  him  a  conceited  prig — in 
either  case  scarcely  conducive  to  the  moral  development  which 
the  week's  ethics  lesson  had  tried  to  foster.  This  competitive 
asi)ect  of  schnol  life  extends  to  the  homes.  The  Rez'ue  pcda- 
gogique  a  few  years  ago  published  the  results  of  an  enquete 
or  questionnaire  sent  to  the  schools  of  one  of  the  French  de- 
partments. Pupils  to  the  number  of  27,000  in  the  intermediate 
grades  of  the  primary  school  (boys  and  girls  eleven  and  twelve 
years  old)  were  questioned,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  them  (15,- 
000  boys,  12,000  girls)  replied  that  they  were  rewarded  by 
their  parents  when  they  got  good  msakt  and  punished  by  them 
when  they  gut  poor  ones.  The  idea  of  reward  and  puni^mKnt* 
which  so  comi^etely  dominated  the  old  catechetical  moral  in* 
struction  in  the  Fraich  schools,  has  had  its  lasting  effect  on  the 
diaracter  of  tiie  people,  and  the  new  lay  morality  founded  on 
the  reasonableness  of  the  good,  the  good  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  its  own  reward,  has  a  pernstent  enemy  to  iight  in  this  merce- 
nary conception  of  morals. 

Finally  I  would  mention  what  struck  me  as  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  inculcation  of  a  fine  ethical  spirit  in  the  French  schools 
in  the  lack  of  any  aesthetic  helps  to  the  cultivation  of  ethical 
feehngs.  The  French  classrooms  are  bare  and  forbidding:  a 
little  table,  for  the  master,  benches  for  the  boys,  windows  gen- 
erally dingy,  an  old  stove  in  the  corner  with  its  uncertain  pipe 
meandering  diagonally  across  the  room  suspended  like  Mo- 
hammed's coffin  half-way  between  floor  and  ceiling.  I  never 
saw  a  picture  in  a  French  classroom  or  a  bust  or  statue  in  the 
corridor.  Even  the  necessary  helps  to  study,  good  maps,  globes, 
charts,  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  attempt  of  a  Minister 
of  Public  £dncation  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  supply 
this  defect  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  sincere.  "The  school," 
wrote  Minister  Leygues,  "is  not  merely  a  place  of  instruction 
for  youths  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age;  it  ought  to  be  a 
homelike  place  where  the  adult  could  return  to  the  scenes  of 
his  youth.  I  desire  that  these  centers  of  friendship  and  com- 
radeship should  be  decorated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  thdr 
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purpose."  But  in  proof  of  tlie  sincerity  of  this  very  projKr 
sentiment  all  M.  Leygues  could  do  was  to  distribute  among  the 
schools  of  the  country  a  number  of  colored  railroad  posters, 
representing  in  brilliant  blues  and  reds  the  attractive  scenery 
of  the  Juras  and  the  Riviera.  When  one  steps  from  the  portals 
o£  a  public  school  into  a  photographer's  shop  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  photographs,  carbons,  and  etchings  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  in  the  world*  one  wonders  why  some  little 
part  at  least  of  the  millions  of  francs  which  the  state  spends 
each  year  in  the  encouragement  of  art  should  not  be  put  into 
the  beauti&ation  of  the  public  school. 

The  best  of  the  French  educators  are  alive  to  the  imperfec- 
tions and  inadequacies  of  the  lay  school  today,  but  they  know 
better  than  any  casual  visitor  to  France  or  even  than  any  careful 
reader  of  the  ccntury-long  struggle  for  the  public  lay  school 
what  difficulties  in  the  temper  and  inheritance  of  the  French 
people,  in  the  long  monopoly  of  education  and  charity  by  the 
church,  in  the  divided  political  councils  and  unstable  ministries, 
confront  the  man  who  is  laborin'^  for  the  realization  of  the 
revolutionary  program  of  a  solidarity  of  Frenchmen  founded 
on  reason  and  democracv— the  spiritual  and  the  iK)Iitical  rights 
of  man.  What  these  champions  of  lay  education  have  done  in 
the  last  thirty  years  is  remarkable — perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able educational  achievement  in  modem  history.  The  courage 
and  constancy  with  which  they  have  performed  tfieir  task 
against  discouragement  from  the  state,  denunciation  from  the 
church,  and  general  indifference  from  the  public  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  accomplishment  of  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  the  lay  school  the  most  powerful  ethical  factor  in 
the  French  Republic. 

Refereocei:  Jnlet  Payoc,  Comrt  dt  moralf  (Paria»  tqog),  Aur  insiUmttun 

et  aux  institutrices  (1905);  Fortcmps  ct  Veilfcdr,  Ugislition  fiinviciirt  dt 
I'rr^rtrurtion  primoire  (Paris,  1907)  ;  F.  M artel,  .^nvmire  de  ren.scianement 
primanc  (1885-1910);  F.  Vial,  Lenseigmmenl  secondaire  tt  la  democratie: 
H.  Marion,  Le(ons  de  morale;  Bond-Maury,  La  liberty  de  conscience  en 
Pntu§  (iSSB-tgos) ;  Farrington,  DeUdonr,  Bracq,  Croiset.  Bert,  as  m  pre- 
ceding article. 
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The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
instruction  of  secondaiy-^chool  grade  and  its  status  so  recently 
as  three  years  ago  is  no  less  a  matter  of  extent  than  of  general 
dBciency.  The  inquirer  at  that  time  would  have  had  trouble 
in  even  locating  the  few  schools  that  were  groping  their  way 
out  of  the  traditional  gloom  in  an  attempt  to  effect  some  ad- 
justment of  their  work  to  the  rural  community  needs.  The 
popular  magazines  still  "discover"  one  of  these  *^chools  occa- 
sionally. Three  years  ago  many  state  departments  of  public 
instruction  and  agricultural  colleges  were  unaware  of  most  or 
all  of  the  high  schools  in  their  own  states  attempting  to  intro- 
duce agricultural  work.  Where  few  of  the  colleges  in  1908 
were  able  to  furnish  more  than  one  or  two.  if  any,  names  of 
graduates  who  had  gone  from  the  agricultural  courses  into 
teaching,  a  large  number  now  maintain  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  extension  wofk.  Over  deven  hundred  students  were 
registered  in  1909  for  work  in  nature-study  and  agriculture  in 
twenty  summer  schools  conducted  by  state  universities  and 
agricdtural  colleges. 

In  a  numerical  way  the  rapid  strides  made  are  well  diown 
by  the  following  estimates  of  the  number  of  public  high  schools, 
both  general  and  special,  teaching  agriculture.  During  the 
schotd  year  1906-7  the  number  probably  did  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  or  eighty,  even  including  those  high  schools  maintaining 
training  classes  in  which  agriculture  was  taught.  In  19(17  8 
there  were  probably  between  two  hundred  and  forty  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  igc^-Q  the  total  must  have  risen  into 
the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred,  while  it  is  not  unreasonable 
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to  suppose  that  ihe  thousand  mark  was  nearly  if  not  quite 
reached  in  the  past  academic  year.  Unwarranted  claims  h:ive 
occasionally  been  made  for  individual  states  and  for  the  country 
at  large  which  materially  shrink  when  checked  up  with  detailed 
infomiation  from  individual  principals  rej^arding;  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  recitation  and  laboratory  work.  Some 
reports  show  that  the  subject  is  not  taught  at  all ;  others,  that 
it  is  taught  merely  as  incidental  to  some  other  science;  and  many 
scho(^  evidently  teach  it  as  mere  bookwork,  without  even 
window'^Il  or  tomato<an  experiments. 

Perhaps  a  better  index  of  real  progress  is  the  growdi  in 
the  number  of  sdiools  having  an  agricultural  course  of  two  or 
more  years.  In  1906-7  there  were  about  fifteen  such  schools, 
mostly  of  the  special  sort  Since  then  the  secondary  schools 
giving  this  more  extensive  work  have  differentiated  into  three 
rather  distinct  types:  first,  the  public  high  schools  and  a  veiy 
few  academies  functioning'  as  local  high  schools,  all  depending 
entirely  on  local  support;  second,  schools  receiving  state  aid 
for  their  ncrricultural  departments  but  ofTering  general  high- 
school  courses;  third,  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  state,  with  curricula  centering  around  the  industrial  work. 
The  ligurcs  given  below  for  the  year  1909-10  follow  this  classi- 
fication and  probably  include  most  of  the  schools  properly  be- 
longing here. 

z.  Over  thirty  are  high  schools  or  academies  depending  00 
local  support  or  patronage.  These  are  distributed  among  fif- 
teen states,  the  largest  number  in  one  state,  seven,  being  in 
Michigan,  with  Caltfoiuia  and  Tennessee  not  far  behind.  Eight 
or  nine  are  county  high  schools,  as  many  are  village  schools, 
while  the  others  are  tow  nship  high  schools  or  academies. 

2.  At  least  forty-six  schools  receive  state  aid  for  agri- 
culture, but  also  offer  general  high-school  work.  These  ustally 
give  more  or  less  classical  work,  but  sometimes  call  tiiemsdves 
"agricultural  high  schools."  The  schools  of  this  second  class 
are  found  mostly  in  five  state; :  nine  in  Alabama,  seven  in  Lou- 
isiana, six  in  Mississippi,  ten  in  ATinnesota,  and  ten  in  Virginia. 
Those  in  Alabama  are  maintauied  for  congressional  districts. 
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those  in  Loainaiia  and  Mississippi  for  counties,  and  tfaoae  in 
Mttinesota  for  cities  and  villages.  Some  of  the  Louisiana 
schools  are  probably  developing  into  schools  of  a  more  strictly 

agricultural  type  than  are  others. 

3.  The  strictly  agricultural  secondary  schools,  existing  apart 
from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  more  or  less  independent  of 
them,  number  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  according  to  how 
many  of  those  scheduled  to  start  this  year  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. Of  these,  Georgia  has  eleven  congressional-district 
schools;  Michigan  has  one  county  school,  and  Wisconsin  has 
seven;  Oklahoma  has  a  school  in  each  of  her  five  judicial 
districts,  about  the  size  of  her  congressional  districts,  and  one 
in  the  "pan-handle" ;  while  the  other  schools,  mostly  "state 
agricultural  high  schools,"  do  not  minister  to  any  definite  dis- 
tricts. Arkansas  is  opening  a  school  in  each  of  Ihe  four  qttar- 
ters  of  die  state.  These  divisions  are,  of  course,  larger  than 
her  seven  congressional  districts. 

Information  concerning  the  rural  or  semi^rural  hi^  sdioob 
offering  agriculture  has  not  been  generally  accessible  and  has 
been  difficult  to  gather.  These  schools  offering  courses  of  one 
year  or  less  now  probably  number  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred. Complete  data  on  the  distribution  of  most  of  the  high 
schools  with  agricultural  courses  in  1908-9  show  that  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  were  maintained  by  villages  of  less  than 
4,000  population,  that  about  one-fourth  were  township  high 
schools,  and  that  the  rest  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
counties  and  cities  with  a  population  of  4.000  or  over.  Between 
two-thirds  and  three- fourths  of  the  schools  were  in  tlie  North 
Central  states,  and  almost  a  fourth  in  the  South  Central  states, 
with  a  very-  sparse  distribution  among  the  Atlantic  coast  states, 
both  north  and  south,  and  in  the  far  West.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  schools  were  in  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

The  term  "agricultural  high  school'*  is  no  safer  guide  to 
the  real  nature  of  many  of  the  schools  using  it  than  are  the 
titles  "coUege"  and  "university"  in  the  case  of  many  institu* 
tions  of  dubious  character  using  them.  The  nearest  approach  to 
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an  official  pronouncement  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
that  an  agricultural  high  school  should  be  distinctively  of  sec- 
ondary-school grade,  including  no  gnumnar  grades,  that  it 
should  require  all  students  to  spend  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  time  on  agriculture  (or  home  economics  for  girls),  and 
that  it  should  make  definite  provision  for  practice  in  farm  op- 
erations. Several  institutions  styled  agricuhural  high  schools 
have  required  Latin  of  all  students  and  have  offered  agriculture 
as  an  elective.  Certain  district  agricultural  schools  of  Ala- 
bama have  recently  enrolled  more  students  in  tlie  elocution, 
music,  and  commercial  departments  than  in  agriculture.  A 
Mississippi  county  agricultural  school  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  listed  Greek  among  the  second-  and  third-year 
Studies  in  its  prospectus.  The  Virginia  schools  are  really  three- 
fold, with  definitely  separated  agricultural,  college  preparatory, 
and  teachers*  traming  departments;  but  little  uniformity  has 
been  observed  in  the  designations  adopted  in  the  school  cata- 
logues.  On  the  other  hand,  many  public  high  schools  main- 
tained by  local  communities  have  experimental  plots«  orchards, 
and  greenhouses,  but  advertise  these  advantages  without  calling 
themselves  agricultural  high  schools,  and  without  seeming  to 
belittle  the  fact  that  they  offer  general  courses.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  the  Town  of  Petersham  high  school  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  John  Swaney  school  in  Illinois,  and  the  Beaverhead 
county  high  school  in  Montana. 

The  county  is  the  largest  unit  supporting  the  general  or 
non-special  high  school.  It  is  the  smallest  unit  supporting  the 
special  school.  The  other  agricuitui  al  schools  are  maintained 
by  direct  state  appropriations  or  by  the  division  of  certain 
revenues,  such  as  tag  and  inspection  fees.  The  congressional 
district  is  not  a  political  division  for  school  support  but  for  the 
determination  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  schools. 
As  a  rule  only  the  county  and  village  in  which  the  school  was 
located  contributed  any  considerable  amount  to  the  initial  cost 
of  establishment.  The  special  schools  in  the  North  exist  near 
well-established  general  high  schools.  Those  In  the  Sottth,  as 
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a  nile,  do  not  The  Alabama  schools,  the  oldest  of  the  special 
schools,  have  for  many  years  functioned  as  tiie  general  high 

schools  for  their  respective  towns  and  counties  more  than  as 
agricultural  schools.  In  Virginia,  an  established  institution  in 
the  congressional  district  has  usually  been  designated  to  receive 
the  funds  appropriated  to  aid  the  agricultural  and  teachers' 
training  departments.  The  governing  boards  of  the  larger 
district  agricultural  schools  have  been  appointed  by  the  j^ov- 
ernor,  while  the  county  boards  have  always  been  chosen  by  the 
electors  or  county  school  boards. 

It  is  diftlcult  to  foresee  \vhether  the  county  or  the  larger 
district  will  finally  piu\c  the  more  [)opular  jx)litical  unit  for 
special  schools.  Wisconsni  and  Alabama  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  two  experiments.  The  example  of  the  former  has  been 
followed  by  Maryland,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi; 
that  of  the  latter  by  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Oldahoina,  die 
Virginia  schools  hardly  falling  in  this  category.  State-aided 
schools  for  whites,  not  ministering  to  particular  sections  and 
not  attadied  to  agricultural  colleges,  exist  in  California, 
Geor^a,  MMsadmsetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  Idaho 
fdans  the  establishment  of  two  schools.  A  laige  majority  of 
the  state  normal  schools  are  also  giving  more  or  less  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  men  of  prominence  who  have 
participated  in  recent  discussions  have  favored  the  larger  unit 
on  the  p-'-nmid  that  coimtic'  have  not  the  means  to  furnish  such 
an  expensive  plant  as  the  special  school  should  possess,  and  also 
that  the  enrolment  would  not  justify  its  existence.  We  should 
not,  however,  overlook  the  important  factors  of  relative  wealth 
and  density  of  population  (by  which  in  the  two  Southern  .states 
is  to  be  understood  the  white  population).  The  average  enrol- 
ment does  not  seem  to  differ  greatly  between  the  two  groups— 
no  more  than  within  each  group.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  congressional*district  schools  often  have  no  competing 
generd  high  school  The  Oklahoma  schools  exceed  the  others 
in  attendance  and  equal  those  of  Wisconsin  in  average  number 
of  industrial  instructors,  but  do  not  equal  them  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  students'  time  devoted  to  industrial  work.  The 
value  of  the  plant  of  the  northern  county  schools,  ranging 
from  $40,000  to  $75fOOO,  equals  that  of  many  of  the  Georgia 
properties,  and  far  exceeds  the  value  of  most  of  those  in  Ala«- 
bama. 

While  two  or  three  counties  might  jointly  support  and 
patronize  the  Wisconsin  schools  without  necessitating  mtirh 
enlargement  of  the  plnnt  except  as  to  dormitories,  a  much 
larger  proportion  ot  tlie  students  would  have  to  live  away  from 
home.  A  year  ago  Georgia  headed  the  list  with  77  per  cent  of 
students  living  away  from  honie.  The  lowest  percentages  were 
in  Michigan,  20  per  cent,  whcie  a  Urge  majority  seem  lu  be 
girls  from  Menominee  taking  domestic  science,  and  in  Ala- 
bama, 50  per  cent,  where  the  schools  also  serve  as  local  high 
schools  or  finishing  schools. 

The  special  agricultural  schools  of.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  have  a  two-year  course*  presupposing  an  ei|^t« 
grade  common-school  course,  although  no  pretense  is  made  of 
rigidly  adhering  to  this  standard  in  the  case  of  the  older  stu- 
dents.^ Nearly  all  the  "short-course"  students  are  past  school 
^e.  The  academic  work  ranges  from  no  work  unrelated  to 
agriculture  except  civics  and  United  States  history,  in  the  school 
at  Menominee,  ^Tichigan,  to  ten  periods  a  week  in  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  mathematics,  in  the  Wisconsin  schools.  Even  here  the 
agricultural  work  takes  71  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  recita- 
tions and  practicums,  showing  how  inten>ely  vocational  are 
the  activities  of  this  group  of  schools.  The  course  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Oklahoma  is  one  year 
longer,  although  the  inclusion,  by  the  schools  of  the  Southern 
states,  of  the  eighth  grade,  consisting  largely  of  the  common 
Iffanches,  makes  it  seem  to  be  a  four-year  course.  About  one- 
third  of  the  district  schools  offer  a  general  course  including 
ancient  languages.  The  Alabama  students  spend  one-fifth  of 
the  classroom  time  on  agriculture.  Including  farm  exercises, 
the  industrial  work  employs  over  one-fourth  of  their  time. 
One-third  of  the  classwork  in  the  Georgia  schools  is  agricul- 
tural. Including  laboratory,  shopwork,  and  fiekl  experimenta- 
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tion,  we  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  time  in  the  printed 
schedule.  Each  student  must  give  in  addition  nine  hours  of 
labor  a  week.  The  industrial  work  in  the  Oklahoma  course  of 
study  seems  to  provide  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents' time.  The  county  schools  of  Louisiana  and  ^fissts- 
sippi  are  still  so  largely  in  the  formative  state  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  included  in  these  comparisons.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion hv  no  means  measures  the  scope  oi  the  usefulness  of  the 
schouls.  Institutes,  conventions,  individual  advice,  and  the 
testing  of  seeds,  milk,  and  fertilizers  arc  some  of  the  many 
useful  services  to  the  coiiiinunity. 

In  many  respects  the  study  of  the  agricultural  movement  in 
the  general  high  schools,  especially  those  of  non-uitan  com- 
munities,  is  even  more  interesting  than  is  that  of  the  special, 
or  technical,  schools  of  agriculture.  The  doseness  of  the  f  oimer 
to  the  home  life  of  the  pupil  and  patron,  and  the  limitations 
under  which  the  latter  must  always  work,  give  a  certain  value 
to  the  work  of  the  public  high  school  independent  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  sise  and  completeness  of  the  plant  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  received  re- 
ports for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  from  309  high  schools 
having  a  total  enrolment  of  54,700.  and  9,500  in  the  agriculture 
classes.  This  subject  was  taught  for  but  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  in  213  of  these  schools.  The  facts  given  belmv  are 
based  on  my  own  returns  from  188  of  the  smaller  schools,  en- 
rolling 15,243  pupils  and  serving  a  population  of  over  half  a 
million.  Over  one-third  01  the  pupils  were  from  farm  houses, 
and  about  one-fourth  were  studying  agriculture. 

A  number  of  persons  promhient  in  ofiidal  and  university 
circles  have  strongly  maintained  that  agriculture  should  be 
I^aced  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  after  the  other  sciences.  In 
over  half  of  the  145  schools  offering  agriculture  for  one  year 
or  less,  and  furnishing  comparable  data,  the  pupils  may  or 
must  take  the  subject  in  the  first  year,  and  they  may  or  must 
take  it  during  the  second  year  in  nearly  all  the  other  schools.  In 
only  69  schools  are  first-year  pupils  excluded.   The  subject  is 
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required  or  optional  after  the  second  year  in  49  schools,  but 
in  only  ei^^ht  schools  are  no  students  permitted  to  take  agricul- 
ture until  the  third  year.  In  many  schools  giving  the  work  l)iif 
one  year  it  is  open  to  students  of  two  consecutive  classes,  due 
to  a  doubling  up  of  classes  to  economize  teaching  force. 

If  such  a  course  of  a  year  or  half  a  year  be  given  in  the  later 
years  it  may  be  made  rather  intensive  and  technical  with  a 
strong  vocational  trend.  It  tiiay  also  be  made  a  synthetic  study 
with  a  distinct  cultural  aim.  But  the  figures  just  cited  indicate 
that  In  i>revaiUng  practice  the  subject  is  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  high-sdiool  course,  where  no  such  preliminary  prep- 
aratiofi  can  be  given  by  the  sciences  in  general.  It  most  of 
necessity  therefore  take  on  more  of  the  nature  of  an  introduc* 
tion  to  science — a  term  which  has  many  advantages  over  that 
of  "etementaiy  science.*'  In  tbis  role  agriculture  bids  fair  to 
compete  successfully  with  physical  geography,  which  has  not 
entirely  suceeded  in  meeting  the  expectations  raised  by  its  advo- 
cates. Those  dissatisfied  with  physical  geography,  as  repre- 
sented by  most  texts,  feel  that  it  furnishes  at  best  a  forced 
introduction  to  anything  but  geology-  and  a  very  limited  set  of 
physical  principles.  Elementary  agriculture  makes  a  very  defi- 
nite application  of  the  same  and  other  physical  principles  to  the 
pupils'  environment,  introduces  much  of  the  chemistry  of  ever}-- 
day  affairs,  and  takes  up  a  few  topics  of  animal  life  as  inten- 
sively as  the  most  exacting  course  in  high-school  zoology.  It 
does  not  blush  at  lifting  bodily  no  less  important  physiographic 
topics  than  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils,  and  it  threatens  to 
take  over  most  of  the  half-year  botany  course  of  the  lower 
high-school  grades  except  plant  analysis.  Elementary  agri- 
culture does  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  the  various  sciences, 
but  makes  the  direct  connection  with  life  that  many  of  these, 
because  of  the  fatuous  shortsightedness  of  tfaetr  sponsors,  have 
failed  to  make.  Agriculture  in  the  lower  years  of  the  general 
high  school  can  hardly  hope  to  furnish  the  degree  of  vocational 
training  that  it  might  in  the  corresponding  grade  of  a  special 
school.  It  may  not  possess  either  the  technical  or  cultural  value 
that  it  would  if  given  in  the  more  advanced  years.    For  a 
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course  introductory  to  science  in  general  possibly  the  very  name 
agriculture  is  not  the  most  desirable,  but  it  does  furnish  a  thread 
of  continuity  which  the  proponents  of  physical  geography  hold 
with  some  justice  to  be  lacking  In  most  proposed  courses  in 
•   so-called  elementary  science. 

The  miniber  of  weeks  devoted  to  agricultitrc  in  171  schools 
offerin}^  it  for  one  year  or  les'-^  and  reporting  on  this  point 
varied  from  6  to  40.  with  a  strong  central  tendency  at  18,  the 
number  of  weeks  in  82  schools,  in  some  resix^cts  this  leaning 
to  the  half-year  course  is  unfortunate,  because  on  the  observa- 
tional side  agriculture  is  essentially  a  seasonal  study  and  should 
extend  through  the  entire  school  year,  even  if  the  total  number 
of  recitations  remains  the  same.  The  number  of  minutes  per 
week  in  141  schools,  including  some  with  larger  courses,  varied 
from  20  to  600,  with  a  strong  mode  at  200,  that  Is,  five  recita- 
tions of  40  minutes  each.  This  makes  no  provision  in  school 
hours  for  additional  laboratory  work,  and  probably  includes 
no  double  periods.  Some  other  investigations  of  the  time 
given  the  standard  sciences  in  schools  of  the  same  type  indicate 
that  none  of  the  sciences  fare  much  better.  However,  most 
purely  agricultural  experiments  require  to  be  observed  on  suc- 
cessive days  rather  than  continuously  through  two  successive 
periods.  A  most  profitable  use  of  part  of  the  recitation  time 
would  be  the  discn-ssion  of  "home  projects"  carried  on  under 
the  instructor's  supervision.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  such  work  has  been  tried  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Si  schools  report  the  subject 
as  required  and  63  report  it  as  elective;  for  small  schools  have 
sddom  woifaed  out  the  problem  of  the  elective  or  optional  sys- 
tem. With  a  teadiing  force  of  only  one  or  two  teachers  at- 
tempting to  cover  a  four-year  course,  the  set  curriculum  seems 
to  offer  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  other  studies  in  the  curricu- 
lum is  striking^  shown  by  the  fact  that  29  out  of  136  schools  ro> 
port  no  other  sdence  preliminary  to  agriculture,  70  report  <Mie,  26 
report  two,  and  it  report  three.  The  same  schools  report  the 
agriculture  preceded  by  physical  geography  72  times,  by  botany 
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33  times,  by  physiology  17  times^  by  physics  16  times,  by  chem- 
istry 6  times,  and  by  others  1 1  times.  The  above  facts  dearly 
show  that  current  practice  must  radically  change  before  agri- 
culture can  be  presented  either  in  a  highly  technical  or  in  a 
synthetic  manner.  Besides  suc!i  a  procedure  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  many  schools  included  above  that  have  only  a 
three-year  curriculum.  Another  possibiUty  that  will  probably 
meet  with  little  favor  with  those  under  the  domination  of  the 
colleges  is  the  idea  of  such  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry 
as  are  within  the  comprehension  of  high-school  students  of  the 
second  year,  courses  that  are  more  phenomenal  and  less  mathe- 
matical than  the  present  conventional  courses. 

A  fair  measure  of  the  effideocy  of  the  instruction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  amount  and  character  of  experimental  and  ob- 
servational work.  Over  one  hundred  schools  reported  doing 
practically  all  the  experiments  in  the  text  or  manual  used.  Half 
as  many  carried  on  additional  experiments,  while  about  the  same 
number  reported  "a  few'*  experimentSf  no  laboratory  work,  or 
ignored  the  question.  The  slight  preponderance  of  demonstra- 
tions over  work  by  the  pupils  individually  or  in  groups  is  natural, 
considering  that  agriculture  is  being  introduced  most  rapidly  into 
schools  with  small  cquii)ment.  This  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  the  reports  of  56  schools  on  expenditures  for  agricultnrnl 
apparatus,  ^1  spending  each  $25  or  less.  Eight  schools  spent 
nearly  %uu  in  all  for  gardens  and  other  out-door  work,  and 
50  spent  over  $2,100  for  in-door  work.  Gardens  were  reported 
without  qualification  by  28  schools,  twice  as  many  reported 
home  gardens  in  connection  with  school  work,  a  few  carried  on 
some  irregular  work  and  160  either  reported  none  or  did  not 
give  data.  We  usually  think  of  gardens  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  grades  and  in  cities,  but  this  vrotk 
is  done  entirely  by  pupils  in  high  schools  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  country  or  villages.  It  Is  evident  that  the  purpose  in  the 
two  cases  is  very  different  The  high-school  pupils  do  not  have 
to  garden  to  see  "how  things  grow,"  but  do  it  to  cany  on  defi- 
nite scientific  experiments. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  used  were  mtended  by  the  authors 
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for  use  in  the  grades  and  have  been  used  in  the  high  schools 
for  want  of  something  better.  The  pupils  themselves  have  been 
reported  a  number  of  times  as  regarding  these  texts  as  infantile. 
Fortunatdy  three  or  four  books  have  appeared  rather  recently 
tiiat  are  better  adapted  to  high-school  use,  the  latest  having 
been  written  for  students  of  the  upper  classes  with  some  prep- 
aration in  science. 

The  efficiency  of  the  instruction  is  necessarily  dependent 
in  a  large  degree  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  the  superintendent  handles  the  sub- 
ject either  because  hi*^  science  teacher  cannot,  because  he  takes 
the  odds  and  ends,  ur  iDecause  he  is  the  only  nian  in  the  school. 
The  last  alternative  is  evidently  the  reason  in  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  schools  reporting.  A  few  |)rincipals  .cLin  to  be  teaching 
it  on  account  of  training  received  in  agricultural  colleges.  As- 
sistants in  only  ii  high  schools  were  reported  as  having  had 
such  preparation.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  teadiers  had 
had  neither  college  science  nor  practical  farm  experience.  Of 
170  teachers  reporting  their  quaUficationSi  about  45  per  cent 
had  farm  esqierience,  almost  40  per  cent  had  college  science 
or  agriculture,  and  a  few  others  normal-school  courses,  while 
nearly  20  per  cent  claimed  no  fitness  or  failed  to  report.  About 
one-half  of  the  teachers  are  not  college  graduates,  and  almost  a 
third  are  neither  coU^  nor  normal-school  graduates.  These 
facts,  when  known,  cannot  but  influence  the  action  of  the  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  at  present  showing  a  dis- 
position to  credit  agriculture  f<>r  entrance  wlicn  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  student  shows  evidence  of  being  on  a  par  with  other 
acceptable  science  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  who  are 
superintendents  or  principals,  only  10  per  cent  teach  less  than 
three  classes  besides  the  one  in  agriculture.  About  one- third 
are  re^nsiUe  for  three  or  four  other  classes,  and  five  reported 
from  15  to  18  other  classes.  A  dozen  spend  seven  to  eight 
hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom.  Naturally  little  time  is  left 
for  trips  to  nearby  fields,  stock  farms,  or  creameries. 

Of  the  170  teachers  just  mentioned,  120  are  in  Missouri, 
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Nebraska,  and  Ohio.  The  salaries  are  lowest  In  Missouri, 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  classes  in  ag:riculture  are  taught  by 
executive  officers,  and  highest  in  Ohio,  with  85  per  cent  of  the 

classes  so  taught.  Nebraska  pays  a  medium  salary,  though 
nenrlv  half  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  are  women,  and 
though  three  times  as  many  women  teach  this  branch  as  in  the 
other  two  states  combined.  The  average  lor  the  three  states  is 
about  $700,  with  an  average  deviation  of  about  Si 50.  As  many 
schools  pay  less  than  $635  as  pay  mcjre.  I  his  is  nearly  $250 
less  tlian  the  salaries  paid  to  272  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges from  1907  to  1909  inclusive.  The  demand  for  trained 
agriculturists  to  fill  positions  in  colleges  and  experiment  sta* 
tions,  in  the  state  and  federal  agricultural  service,  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  special  schools*  and  in  commercial  lines,  is  suffident 
to  enable  these  graduates  wiUiout  experience  to  command  a 
much  higher  salary  than  oitr  present  teachers  with  often  sev- 
eral years  of  experience.  The  salaries  paid  trained  agricultur- 
ists  in  more  than  forty  general  and  technical  liigh  scboob  range 
from  $600  to  $2,000  a  year.  Twelve  receive  $1,000  each,  six 
receive  $1,200,  and  twelve  others  are  paid  the  higher  salaries. 
Probably  eight  of  the  $1,000  men  are  principnls.  as  are  all  but 
three  of  the  remaining  eighteen.  The  rural  high  school's 
only  hope  of  securing  a  teacher  for  the  agriculture  lies  in  elect- 
ing as  principal  an  agricultural-college  graduate  who  is  willing 
to  accept  the  place  for  a  year  or  two  to  do  his  "practice  teach- 
ing." Unless  the  temper  of  the  rural  ta.xpayer  greatly  changes, 
agricultural  instruction  in  his  high  school  must  be  conducted  for 
many  years  to  come  by  teachers  whose  only  preparation,  aside 
from  some  experience  as  a  boy  on  a  farm,  or  some  study  of 
natural  sciences,  must  be  picked  up  at  random  and  in  the  sum- 
mer schoob. 
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At  the  Indianapolis  meetiiig  of  the  Society  of  O^lfige  Tetdwra  of  Edu- 
cation^ held  on  iMarch  3,  iQto,  the  writer  made  some  stippcstions  ronrmiing 
the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
f>M  909nfrof  regular  publication  by  the  society,  which  should  include  the 
Of  iiMic»Tif)n  annaal  fMpers  of  tiie  lociety  ami  other  fmportant  noao- 
AoufTfi  THt  graphs  that  might  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  society. 

'^HooLKtvitw''  jj  ^^.^^  believed  that  bv  this  means  the  deliberations  of  the 
society  would  develop  a  regular  channel  of  publication  and  be 
of  much  larger  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  Up  to  that  time  no  regular 
proviflion  ha«  been  made  for  the  anmnl  papers*  and  tber  had  appeared  in 
various  journals ;  one  year  they  were  published  by  Teachers  College,  Cdhimbia 
University,  another  year  by  the  Journal  of  Pcda(jogy,  another  year  by  the 
School  Ret  iew:  and  for  two  years  they  were  published  independently  by  the 
society.  It  was  thought  that  by  providing  for  a  regular  pubhcation  including 
a  series  of  monographs  a  wiqt  would  be  opened  for  pobUshinK  much  tech> 
nical  matter  and  papers  of  a  length  which  conld  not  ordinarily  find  a  pbce 
in  the  regular  educational  magfa/ines. 

At  that  time  a  suggestion  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  instead  of 
developing  an  entirely  new  avenue  of  publication,  it  might  be  better  to  take 
advantage  of  some  avenue  already  established.  The  proposttiott  was  made 
that  the  publication  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  lie  undertaken  by  the  School  Review  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  tho^e  which  now  obtain  for  the  publication  through  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  of  tlic  papers  of  the  National  Society 
for  tile  Study  of  Education  and  some  otiier  scientillc  oisanixatimis.  The 
society  requested  Professor  Judd  to  present  in  writing  to  Ubit  Executive 
Committee  the  exact  details  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  proposed.  Accord- 
ingly a  detailed  proposition  was  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  before  the  Mobile  meeting.  This  plan  seemed  feasible 
to  the  Executive  Connittec^  md  it  was  therefore  recommended  to  the 
sodety  at  the  meeting  in  Mdiile  on  March  a^,  1911.  After  some  discussion 
the  plan  as  a  whole  was  accepted  by  the  society  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  work  out  further  details  and  put  the  plan  in  operation. 

The  plan  is  an  agreement  which  in  essence  provides  that  the  School 
Rtviiw  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  iht  Sode^  of  College  Teadiers  of  Edup 
cation.  The  Sckooi  Review  is  to  be  managed  by  a  joint  board  of  editors 
composed  of  the  Univer«ity  Editorial  Commitlce,  and  five  members  to  he 
elected  by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education.   The  Univcrsi^ 
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of  Chicago  will  ooutintie  to  be  responsible  for  the  printing;  dSgtribolioii^  tad 

financial  obligations  of  the  School  Review  and  will  also  assume  t^f  lame 
relation  to  the  annua]  monograph  published  by  the  society.  The  only 
financial  obligation  resting  with  the  society  will  be  the  payment  of  annual 
doe*  of  fMO  per  mcniber;  $1.90  of  dda  ainoaat  win  b«  paid  to  die  Sehoti 
RtvUw,  in  return  for  which  each  meniber  will  leediTe  tbe  School  Revitm 
and  the  annual  monograph  of  the  s-ocietj*.  The  remaining  $0.50  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  treasury  of  the  society  The  University  of  Chicago  now 
mainlams  the  Revieto  with  an  annual  subiiidy  of  somewhat  more  than 

fiiffMMMk.  Shoold  any  revctme  be  derived  fron  tiie  anntial  mooegfaph  and 

tile  q>ecial  monograph  series  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  publication  and  dit- 

tribution,  it  is  agreed  that  such  surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  School  Revkxv.  The  special  monographs,  to  be  known  as  "The  School 
Review  Monographs,'  which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  will  be 
furnished  to  mendiers  of  die  Societj  of  Coitege  Teadicr*  of  Edocation  at  a 
35  per  cent  ^icount  from  the  published  price. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  society  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School  Rez'icu-  was  held  in  Chicago,  March  22,  191 1.  The 
present  Editorial  Committee  of  the  RevUw  consists  of  Professor  Gore, 

Dr.  Freeman*  and  Princ^  Johnaon.  The  Ejcecntive  Coounittee  of  the 
Society  of  College  Teadicn  of  Education  appointed  the  following  rqne- 

sentativcs  of  the  society  to  act  as  the  editorial  representatives  of  the  scKrietA': 
Professor  Holland,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  one  year;  Professor  Hanus, 
of  Harvard  University,  two  years;  Professor  Bagley,  of  the  University  of 
Illinoie,  tiiree  years;  Professor  O'Shea,  of  fhe  Universitr  of  Wisconsin, 
four  years;  Professor  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  five  years.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  society,  Professor  Gore  was 
continued  as  managing  editor  This  board  will  have  fvill  power  to  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Rnnew  and  the  monograph  series,  and  to  determine  upon 
the  matter  for  pnbffication. 

It  is  the  writer's  confident  expectation  that  the  condilioas  of  die  present 
arrangement  will  stimulate  the  publication  of  important  contributions  to 
education,  and  he  believes  that  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  on  such  liberal  terms  a  weU- 
estsblished  diannd  of  publication  and  dJatrflmdon.  As  lias  frequently  been 
pointed  out;  many  of  our  maaograpbs  in  America  ate  piiblished  in  such  a 
way  as  never  to  become  known  to  the  public  for  whom  they  are  of  interest. 
We  need  a  cnnccntration  of  publication  in  wcll-estab]i.she<l  charmels  instead 
of  a  multiplication  of  new  periodicals  and  monograph  series  established 
by  Tsrious  sodedes  and  institndonSi.  The  authorities  of  die  UniYersi^  of 
Chicago  are  certainly  vety  generous  in  diari^  the  management  of  the 
Reviru'  with  the  society  and  in  promodng  publications  in  the  interest  of  the 
•cientitic  study  of  education. 

The  editors  of  the  School  Revuw  invite  the  members  of  the  society  and 
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others  who  may  know  of  suitable  material,  either  for  the  columns  of  the 
School  Review  or  for  the  monograph  series,  to  bring  such  material  to  the 
attention  of  tiie  ediloria]  board,  iriio  will  pMt  upon  iit  aTaUabflilar  for 
pnUicatioiL 

FkonKK  E.  BoLTOM 


A  coalerenee  on  tlw  bmiI  pltuce  of  poblk  education  waa  held  at 
Teadiert  College,  New  York,  on  I^ebruary  15  and  16.  The  conference  was 
called  by  the  Council  of  the  Religious  Education  Association, 
MouL-toucATtoH  and  followed  immedtateiy  the  annual  convention  of  that  asso* 
^^^^^^"^  dation  in  FkovidenGe  The  attendance,  wfaidi  waa  by  invi' 
tation,  readied  about  one  bnndred,  rq>resentinff  tiie  East,  tbe  Middle  and 
Far  West,  and  the  South,  and  comprised  presidents  of  college?;,  professors  of 
education  and  ethics,  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  public  and 
private  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  other  social  workers  not 
directly  connected  with  tiie  adiools.  Twenty  reports  on  tbe  conditions  and 
methods  employed  in  coDeges,  normal  sdiools,  and  public  schools  of  thirteen 
states,  filling  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  printed  pages  in  Religious  Education, 
the  journal  of  the  Association,  had  been  placed  in  adv.mic  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  conference.  These,  "taken  as  read,"  formed  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  diseuadons*  and  made  this  a  real  conference,  not  a  gaOieting 
for  the  reading  of  papers.  There  were  fire  sessions,  at  each  of  whidi  a 
special  aspect  of  the  general  subject  was  discussed:  fi')  legal  pro\nsions  for 
moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  various  states;  (2)  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  work  of  moral  instruaion  and  training;  (3)  the  practice  of 
the  sdiools  hi  the  different  states  wi^  qtedal  refercnee  to  new  acperiments; 
(4)  a  compariaon  of  methods  of  moral  Inatmetion  and  training;  ($)  what 

advance  steps  should  now  he  taken ' 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  closing  session,  sununarize 
the  conclusions  uf  tlie  conference  as  to  the  present  status  of  moral  educa- 
Httianotn  tioo  in  the  sdiools  and  the  further  steps  which  it  is  desirable 
M99ntD  at  this  time  to  take: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  Moral  Phases  of  Public 
Education,  believe  that  the  moral  aim,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  character,  should 
be  treated  as  fundamental  in  ail  education;  that  morality  lias  a  positive  as 
wen  as  a  negative  eontent;  that  the  former  dumtd  receive  primary  emphasis; 
that  it  consists,  in  one  aspect,  of  promotion  of  tiie  common  good,  in  another, 
of  the  attainment  of  individual  character. 

"We  believe  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  general  organira- 
tion  of  the  school  are  primary  agents  in  the  development  of  character. 

*^e  believe  that  progicsa  liaa  been  made  hi  recent  years  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  diaxaeter  through  public  education;  tint  sodi  progress  is  fordbly 
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evidenced  by  the  diminishing  signiEcance  of  pumshinait  as  an  dement  in  the 
adiool  life  of  the  present;  hy  the  improved  orgenintioii  of  Ae  ediool  whereby 

initiative  and  therefore  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  much  more 
fully  stcured  than  formerly;  hy  the  development  through  instruction  of  the 
taste  for  good  things  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  prevailed  a  genera- 
tion ago ;  and  finally  by  a  remarkable  proviiion  for  the  physical  and  thereby 
tile  moral  welfare  of  the  duld. 

'^n  ipHe  of  this  progress,  we  believe  that  still  more  systematic  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  school  for  the  development  irorai  character  are  im- 
perative.  With  this  tact  in  mind,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  "That  teachers  be  impressed  with  their  responsibility  for  a  much 
greater  use  of  dieir  personal  mflnence  with  pupils  tfarongh  personal  contact 
and  QrBQNAlqr  than  is  now  customary. 

2.  "That  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  influence 
with  the  children  be  enlarged  (a)  by  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  teacher,  (b)  by  eUminating  the  obsolete  and  less  vital  materials  from 
die  corricttlwa,  (r)  by  permitting  the  teadier  greater  personal  dioice  in 
adjusting  subject-matter  and  method  to  tiie  individual  needs  of  children,  and 
(d)  by  modifying  the  prevalent  character  of  school  supervision  so  that  the 
subtler  personal  influences  of  good  teaching  may  be  more  completely  taken 
into  account 

3.  "That  an  increased  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  moral  valves  of  the 

content  of  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum  so  tiiat  moral  instruction  may  be 

enlivened,  appreciation  awakened,  and  personalities  enriched. 

4  "That  direct  moral  instructton,  varying  in  content  according  to  con- 
ditions, systematic  or  otherwise  according  to  personal  preference,  be  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  moral  edocatijm,  with  the  special  object  of  devdopmg 
die  power  and  habit  of  moral  thonghtfuInesSk 

5.  "That  pchool  and  community  activities,  such  as  plays,  games,  festivals. 
Student  organizations,  social  intercourse,  social  service,  etc.,  be  more  ex- 
tensively yet  vigilantly  used  as  a  means  of  moral  growth. 

d  "That  the  foregoing  five  recommendatiotts  be  considered  as  applying 
In  full  to  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  such  as  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  reco^^n^ziIl^^  that  hcyond  question  the  f^rtuilcc  touching  these 
demands  followed  by  such  institutions  will  largely  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  demands  find  realization  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  "That,  in  addition,  courses  in  personal  and  sodal  ethics^  monl  in- 
struction and  training,  conatitute  a  prominent  part  of  the  curriculum  in  sudi 
institutions. 

8.  "That  since  the  improvement  of  character  demands  that  education 
Inside  tlie  school  go  hand  in  band  with  efforts  for  sodal  betterment  in  the 
oommnnity  outside,  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  arouse  in  teachers  and 
normal  students  an  intdligcnt  interest  in  these  vital  facts  by  means  of 
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courses  in  educatioiMl  todologsr  and  active  pftrtkipation  in  phUantbropie 

and  civic  work. 

9.  "That  we  approve  of  the  greatly  increased  emphasis  in  the  teaching 
of  die  biological  acteacef  laid  upon  penonal  and  uutkmional  Iqrgiea^  and» 
in  pafUcnlar,  upon  aex-lvsicfle  and  eugcnica. 

10.  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  Council  of  Religious 
Education  be  requested  to  call  another  such  conference  as  soon  as  may  seem 
advisable,  and  that  at  such  conference  the  relation  of  the  content  of  the 
corricnliim  to  die  pracdcai  life  of  die  pupil  rcecive  apedal  oonaideratioa.** 

The  signifkance  of  diis  conferenee  in  tifae  type  of  men  wbo  compoeed 
it  and  in  die  method  by  which  the  material  was  prepared  and  presented,  not 
Imincima  ''^  immediate  results.    From  most  of  the  statements  con- 

00  na  tained  in  the  reMlutions  adopted  there  is  likely  to  be  no 

OOMHtuKM  disaent  With  the  recotnmendatioin  for  direct  moral  Instruc- 
tion, however,  there  will  be  moGh  dissent  on  the  part  of  dtoee  moat  intereated 
in  moral  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  teachers  competent  to  pive 
moral  instruction  may  not  do  this  as  oflcctively  throuRh  informal  means; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  instruction  attempted  by  the  incompetent 
would  be  fudle  if  not  harnifoL  The  real  rignifieance  of  the  conference  ia 
that  it  marks  a  beginning  of  a  scientific  stndy  of  the  problem  of  moral  edn* 
cation  through  the  schools.  Further  oonfereocet  win  diieover  what^  if  aiqri 
pcnnancnt  value  has  resulted. 

Fbanklin  W.  Johnson 
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The  Making  of  a  Trade  School.    By  Mary  Schenck  WoOLMAM.  Boftoo: 
Whitcomb  &•  Barrows,  IQIO.    Pp.  iv+IOl.  $0.50. 

Thu  volume  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  iirst  experiment  in  the 
United  Slates  to  deel  in  an  edcqoate  way  with  tiie  prablem  of  fiiniiitaiac 

vocational  fratnin)j;  ntul  guidance  to  cliildren  destined  to  entCf  iwltMtriat  life, 
Otbcrwite  wholly  unprepared,  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  school  b  frankly  atated  to  be  the  giving  of  help  to  the 
yottngcat  waffe*eafBefik  but  its  ideab  are  of  considerabte  breadth.  Hiejr  are 
to  demrmstrate  to  The  communitj'  what  education  is  needed  for  "the  lowest 
rank  of  women  workers."  to  train  a  girl  to  become  •elf-«tq>porting  and  adapt- 
able, "to  vnderttaad  her  rdatioB  to  ber  emploxer,  to  her  fellow-workers,  and 
to  her  product,"  and  to  value  health  and  moral  and  intellectual  development. 

The  ncrM«5ify  for  this  effort  was  found  to  lie  the  unforlunatc  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  especially  the  lacic  of  opportunity  for  progressive 
woifc.   "After  several  years  spent  in  the  market"  the  girl  wna  found  to  be 

little  better  off  than  on  her  entrance  into  industrial  life. 

After  investtgatioD  trades  were  selected  io  which  are  tued  the  sewing 
marine  (foot  and  deetrie  power),  the  panit  btrush,  paste  bruA,  and  needle. 
In  otguu^ag  instruction  all  unnecessary  waste  was  eliminated,  abort,  intetuive 
cotirs^s  were  planned  to  give  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  lechnicisl  aspects  of  the 
selected  trade  and  to  develop  mental  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
It  has  been  observed  ^t  *^e  aeadenrfc  dullness  whidi  is  shown  at  cntiMee 
comes  frsffiently  from  lack  of  motive  in  former  studies."  The  fuBdaaeotnl 
importance  of  health  and  the  value  of  trade  art  as  a  help  to  prsftess  are 
given  special  emphasis. 

The  supreme  value  of  its  trade-order  business,  as  an  edncattooal  asset, 
is  shown  in  the  follow  inf?  ciuotation :  "It  provides  the  student  with  adequate 
experience  on  classes  of  material  used  in  the  best  woricrooms;  these  girls 
could  not  purchase  audi  materials  and  fhe  adiool  couM  not  afford  to  buy  them 
for  practice.  The  ordinary  conditions  in  both  the  wholesale  and  the  custom 
trade  are  thtis  made  a  fundamental  part  of  instruction.  Reality  of  this  kind 
helps  the  supervisor  to  judge  the  product  from  its  trade  value,  and  the  teaching 
from  the  Idnd  of  worlien  turned  out  Through  die  business  relation  the 
student  qutddy  feels  the  necessity  of  good  finish,  rapid  work,  and  responsi- 
bility to  deliver  on  time.  The  business-like  appearance  of  the  shop  at  work 
on  the  orders  and  the  experience  trade  has  had  with  the  product  have  increased 
the  eonlidcnee  of  employers  of  Isfcor  In  Ihe  ability  of  tfM  school  to  train  pneiieal 
workers  for  the  trades.  ....  The  business  organization  and  management  re* 
quired  in  the  adequate  conduct  of  a  large  order  department  can  itself  be  utilised 
for  cduentional  purposes." 

A  chapter  devoted  to  representative  problems  makes  an  UUmdnatlag  analysis 
of  the  diffienlties  which  must  be  met  and  solved  by  those  ooganislm  achoola 
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for  worker*  kk  the  lower  grades  of  iaduMry.   While  the  iniUucUea  muat  be 

direct  and  tpecific  some  preliminary  general  training  is  needed  and  work 
toteiKled  to  awaken  vocational  ixitereata  abotdd  also  be  provided.  The  author 
beli«f«s  thet  all  this  vdffiit  and  ihottld  be  i^^en  in  the  pnbtie  elciDeataiy  school. 
Other  difficulties  are  the  keeping  of  the  school  organization  flexible  and  sensitive 
to  ever-changing  trade  conditions  and  in  "close  contact  with  industrial  and 
social  organizations  of  workers  in  settlements,  clubs,  societies,  and  unions,  that 
all  phaaea  of  the  wage^mer'a  life,  pteaaorea,  aioia  and  needs,  may  be  apim* 

ci.ited."  There  is  the  difficulty  of  securinR  suitable  teachers,  and  adequate 
financial  support,  and  finally  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  organized 
labor. 

The  pneaent  Anarteia  and  equipoient  represent  an  investment  of  alHnit 
$SOO,ooo  and  the  iqci8-<)  btidjrct  was  $40,000.  "At  the  l)eKinning  of  1908  there 
Mte  a54  students  in  the  school;  689  were  registered  during  the  year,  maktog 
a  total  of  943  gtrfa." 

The  tuition  Is  free,  and,  from  its  foundation  In  190s,  the  a^ool  has  depended 
entirely  upon  volunfarv  contributions  for  its  support.  "There  have  been  few 
large  donations  and  the  donors  represent  ail  classes  of  the  community — patrons 
of  and  woihert  in  aodologicn],  economic,  pUlanduopie,  and  educational  fields, 

employers  of  labor,  .ind  auxiliaries  of  many  kinds  of  workers  organized  for 
Special  purposes.  The  most  significant  help,  perhaps,  and  the  largest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  income,  hss  been  that  of  ^e  wage-earners  themselyfs  wot  on^ 
the  girl  who  haa  benefited  bjr  inatmetion.  bvt  the  general  maas  of  woncn 
workers." 

Mrs.  Woolman's  book  is  condensed  experience  and  as  such  is  an  epitome 
of  the  preaent  movement  for  vocational  edoeation.  Thia  experience  haa  had 
gteat  inflaenee  on  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  new  industrial  schools 

of  the  country  and  the  principles  for  which  it  has  storwl  from  the  beginning 
have  gained  wide  acceptance  during  the  last  three  years.    This  little  volume  is 

thus  the  record  of  an  epocb-maldog  experiment 

Fk&KK  IC  LiAmT 

Tas  Umivsbsity  or  Cuicaoo 


A  Critical  Study  of  Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education.  By  Josfph  Kim- 
HQMT  Hast.  Chicago:  The  Utiivcnt^  of  GUcago  Press.  1910.  Pp.  V+4S. 
lass  poUpAid. 

The  present  wave  of  interest  in  mOTSl  training  is  advancing  rapidly  in 
America.  Conimisslon'i  and  n.itional  societies  are  exerting  themselves  to  pro- 
vide some  better  substitute  for  the  old-time  religious  iostructioit.  There  is 
even  danger  that  teachers  may  have  forced  upon  tbcm  a  new  formal  respensi- 

bitity.  The  manual  and  ho\!schold  arts  have  g.'iined  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
tqr  mcai»  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  disciplinary  label,  "manual  training," 
hot  the  latest  report  of  ^  dean  of  Tcaehcc*  OkOege  shows  that  this  term 
ia  being  erowded  by  others  whidi  indicaie  the  content  or  anbjeec>aMMer 

rather  tbnn  the  discipline.  Meanwhile  moral  training  is  pressing  for  rcmr,. 
■itioo.   Mrs.  Cabot's  Bthict  for  Children,  which  was  written  for  the  South 
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DakoU  CoramiMton,  is  probably  the  BOft  nti«fMt0i7  verft  witt  wUch  to 

meet  practical  immediate  situations. 

Dr.  Hart's  dissertation  will  be  of  help  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  sec 
dw  pnMmb  in  its  lifi*  btariiigi.  It  does  not  provide  tuf  readiog  nor  does 

it  te!I  Just  what  to  do  ton^.orrow  or  next  week.  The  basis  of  his  discOMiOB 
lies  in  the  work  of  Dewey,  Cooley,  Tufts,  Angell,  Mead,  and  others,  and  his 
treatment  takes  accoant  of  the  foundations  of  the  subject  in  the  history  of 
•denee  aad  pUlMopbjr.  Wliile  theie  la  no  mcrifiee  of  tolwtanee  to  iauaciUacr, 

the  v.ork  is  practical  and  useful  throughout. 

"The  Nature  of  the  G)ncrete  Educational  Problem"  is  stated.  Then  follows 
"ThM  Nature  of  the  If  oral  In  Education."  given  first  tentatively  and  then  In 
"Aa  Oiianic  Statement"  under  (A)  "The  Psychological  Point  of  "Vivm  for 
Mora!  Education,"  (B)  "The  Ethical  Point  of  View :  The  Content  of  Moral 
Education,"  (C)  "The  Logic  of  Moral  Education."  This  comprehensive  out- 
line nlg^t  lead  one  to  fear  inadequacy  in  the  final  section,  "The  Logic  of 
School."  But  there  it  n  fimncw  of  grasp  here  also  which  causes  the  reader 
to  wish  that  the  author  would  expand  this  dissertation  into  a  larger  book.  He 
shows  that  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  held  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  it  would  he  h^fnl  lo  thoie  who  mutt  meet  dlteet  needa  if  he 
would  analyze  the  material  and  methods  of  the  German,  the  French,  the  Ethical 
Ctdture  Schools,  and  other  systems,  and  ^ow  us  the  serviceable  elements  in 
them. 

What  he  has  done,  and  done  well,  is  to  show  the  superficiality  of  much 
of  the  direct  instruction,  due  to  the  fact  th.at  the  direct  application  of  ide.is 
is  as  inadequate  as  was  dependent  in  earlier  days  upon  "innate  ideas." 
'The  flnal  ^niand  of  tiie  moral  life,  and.  aeeordfaisly,  of  moral  cdneatien, 
is  thia:  that  the  Dcocess  of  experience  through  the  plaatie  jtean  ahall  result 
in  the  comf>lete  organiiafion  of  the  process  of  reflection  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  prepared  to  apply  his  experience  at  any  point  where  moral  tension  may 
ariae.** 

Life  consists  of  a  world-building  by  mc.'in.s  of  which  a  system  of  mean- 
ings is  organized  which  forms  a  self  that  uses  habits,  customs,  and  traditions,  and 
18  inteOigait.  "The  powen  of  die  aelf  have  to  he  derdoped  through  the 
development  of  a  world  calling  for  thoee  poiKfB.  The  self  reflects  the  wodd 
that  it  lives  in.  i.e.,  that  has  risen  into  consciousness  with  if.  Education  has, 
accordingly,  the  problem  of  providing  for  such  creative  situations  in  the 
devdeptef  expericnee  ea  iltaO  inaore  die  riae  of  the  larfer  edf  and  the  mocn 
inclusive  world."  Seldom  has  a  writer  succeeded  better  in  freeing  himsdf 
from  the  humanistic  fallacy  of  the  subordination  of  nature  to  man,  or  come 
nearer  to  writing  a  statement  sufficiently  inclusive  to  account  nature  as  a 
dietinet  factor  of  eo^>pentiett  in  the  devdoptng  attnation. 

The  quotations  |?^i%'en  indicate  the  author's  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  an 
isolated  school;  in  fact,  while  selection  is  duly  rec<vnixcd  education  is  seen 
aa  a  matter  of  the  whole  mtuatiott,  however  ttrie  that  may  be.  As  a  cob> 
tribotion  to  the  philoaeplv  of  education  the  anther  shows,  or  at  least  sug- 
gests, a  method  of  treatment  of  value  to  the  ri»?i'!iT  v.-hfthrr  natural 
bias  be  that  of  idealism,  realism,  or  pragmatism.  Locke's  conflict  between  sense 
and  '*fBkit  candle  of  the  Lofdf  doci  not  here  toad  to  dnoUan.  A  more  adei|naln 
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meaning  and  use  it  evident  for  such  problems  as  those  of  recapitulation,  the  drill 
period,  the  much-overworked  subconacioua  and  dual  self,  etc  The  result  ia  one  of 
the  belt  aid*  that  we  h«va  had  i0  woridat  tewaid  a  aaae  haab  ef  apptoadi  t» 

moral  education  in  a  sense   in   whicfi   onf  h   rot  justified  in  leaving  out  of 

account  industry,  vocation,  the  dainu  of  modem  life^  or  even  nature.  In  a 
wy  real  muc  Unitadoiw  bcooma  reaowoea. 


Western  State  Normal  Schooc> 
Kalamazoo,  Michioam 


Th9  College  Mathematics  Nottbook.  By  Robsbx  £.  MouTZ.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  191 1.  Pp.  106.  $a8a 

This  notebook  was  designed  for  the  ose  of  classes  in  trigonometry,  college 

algebra,  and  analytic  geometry.  It  can,  however,  be  used  to  advantage  \f  gto^ 
dent»  of  physic's,  chemiitry,  and  engineering,  and  ia  W^tSdsytCd  fOT  tve  Ib 
graphical  work  and  computations  of  all  kinds. 

Theie  axe  oleety-afe  sfaeate  of  aqoarad  paper,  is  hy  as  iwrtniafifire.  and  •»« 
sheets  of  polar-co-ordinafe  paper.  These  pages  arc  ruled  horizontally  on  the 
reverse  aide  for  recording  the  data  and  results.  The  lists  of  most  important 
fiwnndas  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  aad  aealytic  geometry,  and  Hiea 
two-place  tables  will  prove  a  great  convcnienee  is  —m*^  eomputatfaWiS.  The 
biflex  binder  makes  it  possible  to  add  or  reaiove  pefca  «c*y  teadUy. 


Lewis  Imstituzb 
Chigsoo 


School  Bookt  and  Inttmationai  Prtjudkts.  "Bj  Alikrt  Bushnell  Hasr, 
New  York:  Americtti  Asaodatfam  for  Inteniatioaal  ConciliatioB, 


This  little  pamphlet,  published  as  "No.  38"  by  the  American  Association  for 
Inteniatioaal  Condiiation,  deserves  a  eatefol  reading  by  teachers  of  histoiy 
and  those  preparing  textbooks  for  use  in  our  schools.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject  of  intcmatioosl  wars  and  their  onesided  treatment  in  maagr  of  owr 

textbooks. 

Aeeonnts  of  wen,  dvU  end  intematioaal,  have  elw^  filled  a  lasfe  space 

in  our  histories.    This  is  due,  probably,  to  three  reasons: 

First,  wars,  in  modern  times  at  any  rate,  are  usually  the  volcanic  explosions 
of  foicee  Aat  have  long  agiuted  sode^.  Th^  nuulc  the  criaaa  in  tte  eioln- 
tioa  of  a  people.  For  this  reason  wars  have  held,  and  most  omitinwf  to  hold,  a 
eonspicuous  place  in  the  drama  of  national  development. 

The  other  motives  thst  have  led  historians  to  give  so  mueh  attention 
to  wars  are  tfie  desire  to  make  their  etoriee  intersstlne  and  a  aed  to  inspire 
feelings  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  the  sort  of  patriotism 
that  is  fanned  into  life  only  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  for  other  nations  and  peoples 
ia  the  kind  that  makes  for  the  most  useful  type  of  dtisensltip.  Wotild  it  not 
be  possible  to  create  a  mtKh  more  effective  eiric  spirit  and  to  arouse  Jvat  as 
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great  an  interest  in  history  by  bringing  studeata  into  touch  with  the  vital 
qoestioos  of  Mdal  progress,  and  helping  them  tO  ttoderstaiid  that  society  ik 
conttaatly  ■tnialiiig  to  iCGompHsh  certain  fremt  purpoces  ia  tunes  of  pnoe 
as  well  aa  ia  timM  of  bloodaM?  Thia  ia  a  qocatioiB  for  teadwrs  of  Uatofjr  to 

ponder. 

PrafeiBor  Hart's  little  paipphlrt  ia  a  ynganm  protest  asstest  tftat  fom  of 

teaching  which  ia  calctilated  to  awaken  prejudices  in  the  child's  mind  wUck 
can  hardly  be  overcome  even  in  mature  life.  "The  time  has  ^  come,"  he  says, 
"when  school  books  prepared  for  both  American  and  British  youth  should 
racognisa  tbia  atate  of  thiogs;  whan  tlia  Revolution  ahovld  no  looger  be  treated 

as  a  cau'^r'r^';  ;>rr:rr^^inn  btit  as  a  dccp  and  broad  Anglo-SaMn  novement  in 
which  both  sides  had  some  right  and  both  bad  tome  wrong.** 


CniCAOO  NanMAL  Scbooi. 


Physics.  By  CuAKLts  Riuuitii  Mann  and  Gicorue  Ransom  Twiss.  Revised 
editiofu  Qikago:  Scott.  Foresmsn  ft  Gx,  1910.  Pp.  4^  Iltttitntcd. 


This  liiile  book,  although  ajipearinK  under  the  title  of  a  revision,  differs 
from  the  earlier  editions  in  so  many  respects  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  contribu- 
tion to  tbc  U«t  of  high-school  texts.  The  activity  of  one  of  ita  authors  in  r^ent 
dlseossioos  eonccmiag  the  shortooioiacs  of  present«day  physics  Machinff  ia 
high  schools  grivcs  to  it  a  certain  qiecial  interest  in  so  f.ir  as  it  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  coiuse  for  which  the  most  extreme  advocates  of 
refom  in  phjrsiGS  tcacbiag  stand.  It  will  probably  be  a  natter  of  aone  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  more  conservative  teachers  to  find  how  little  this  book  differs  from 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  elementary  text  of  the  present  time.  In 
view  of  this  fact  ii  is  peculiarly  imforttmate  that  the  authors  have  seen  fit  to 
insert  a  preface  which  repeats,  in  die  most  sweqting  form,  some  of  the  charges 
against  recent  methods  of  physics  teaching.  Such  a  preface  is  likely  to  create, 
in  many  cases,  a  prejudice  against  the  book  which  is  in  fact  not  justified  by 
the  text  Itwtf. 

The  ^tinctive  features  of  the  book  are :  ( i )  a  dc6aite  and  conaeioaa  attempt 

to  teach  a  scientific  method  of  study  rather  than  to  promote  the  acrjuisitton  of 
information;  (2 J  the  arrangement,  including  the  division  into  two  parts,  allow- 
ing a  chetee  of  material  for  a  short  or  long  eoorse  widiont  sacrifice  of  continntty ; 

(3)  fhc  .ibsfticc,  except  in  the  final  chapters,  of  the  c.i;.s.  units  and  the  symbolic 
eqtiations;  (4)  the  really  excellent  summaries  and  the  lists  of  suggestive  qtiestions 
and  problems  which  close  each  chapter. 

Cooeeming  the  wisdom  and  value  of  these  features  there  ia  Uhdy  to  be  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinions.  Most  teachers  will  undoubtedly  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  to  teach  the  method  of  science  so  far  a«  this  is  possible  without  sacri- 
ice  of  other  ends  at  least  equally  important,  bnt  very  many  good  teasers  will 
doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching  .1  scientific  tru-thod  by  the  use  of  any  text, 
however  ^ood.  imlesss  it  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  themselves  acquired 
the  method;  and  it  is  unforttmately  true  that  such  teachers  are  not  generally 
available  for  the  snsaller  high  aehoola  under  eadating  oondltiona. 
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The  choice  and  arrangement  of  what  the  preface  calls  "mere  subject-mnttcT" 
is  pcrhap*  the  best  feature  of  the  book.  The  moat  notable  feature  of  the  treat- 
neot  ii  the  oouMiaa  throughout  the  mejority  of  the  chapten  of  the  fkmilier 
algebraic  equations.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  teaching  of 
mechuiica  without  formal  equations  means  less  hard  work  upon  the  part  of  either 
icnckcr  or  iraplL  In  fact  the  contfaty  to  pffofeaUjr  true,  vnee  tiie  aohition  of  a 
problem  by  purely  arithmetical  analysis  requires  more  severe  tnetital  labor  than 
substitution  in  a  formula.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  tbia  rcfonn  lo  its  folleat  extent  and  omit  not  on^  the  al««bcaie 
eciuations  but  abo  the  acaiedjr  leaa  objeetionahle  veilial  equatioaa  which  haTC 
replac  fl  them. 

Un  the  whoie  the  book  is  far  better  than  the  promise  of  its  preface.  If  it  is 
net  ao  coed  from  tiie  standpoint  of  seicntilie  nnity  aa  tint  earlier  book  bjr  the 
fi.i:ne  authors,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  teachable,  and  it  is  in  appearance  at  least 
far  teas  beset  with  mathematical  difficulties.  The  style  is  in  most  parts  clear 
and  pleasing.  The  one  objectionable  fcatnie  In  tbii  reaped  la  the  larfe  number 
of  cnteb  phrases  used  at  the  end  of  paragraphs :  for  inatanea^  the  statement  of 
the  work  princijjle  (p.  ^6)  in  the  form,  "Work  out  is  never  forester  than  work 
in."  In  no  point  are  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  weaker  than  in  their 
ability  to  give  clear,  intelligible,  and  reaaonabfy  fnll  atatenenta  eonoemins  aaj 
subject  under  consideration,  and  to  put  before  them  ns  models  such  abbfCvialed 
statements  as  that  quoted  seems  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

The  use  of  the  familiar  British  units  instead  of  the  cgjk  system  is  to  be 
conuneaded  aa  tending  to  maha  the  sobjcct  appeal  more  to  the  everyday  experi- 
ences of  the  pupil.  The  chapters  on  electricity  arc  perhaps  the  most  satis* 
factory  portion  of  the  book,  and  are  not  excelled  by  any  elementary  treatment 
of  same  topic  with  whidt  the  writer  ia  familiar.  The  meehanieal  featufta  of 
the  book  are  atcellent,  while  spedal  mention  nmat  be  nwde  of  the  precision  and 
pertinency  of  the  illustrations. 

Altogether  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  elementary 
physica,  and  should  take  ita  place  aa  one  of  the  uasfol,  teachable  texts. 


Tax  Uxnmsmr  or  Utar 


The  Care  and  Training  of  Children.   By  Le  Grand  Kexr.  New  York:  Funk 

&  Wagnalls  Co.,  iqio.   Pp.  xvi+233.  S0.75  net. 

The  oft-repeated  charge  that  men  and  women  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  and  training  of  chiUren  without  themadvea  having 

h,!  1  ;  r;y  irainini;  therefor  is  uruloubtetlly  true.  The  chrirfje  was  probably 
never  better  founded  than  today.  There  is  no  vocation  which  carries  with  it 
greater  responsibility  or  is  fraught  with  such  potency  for  good  or  evil,  and  yet  them 
is  none  in  which  thera  are  mote  imtrainad  peraona.  Even  tte  Idea  of  seeking 
instruction  does  not  appeal  to  a  \'ery  larj?e  number.  It  must  ever  be  a  cause 
for  amazement  that  so  many  children  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do,  when  one 
comaiden  ^  lack  of  kaewMge  of  cUM  nature  and  Ufs  whidi  chaiactafiaca 
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so  many  parents.  Men  will  "read  up"  on  the  subjects  pertaining  to  new 
voeitiotM  or  new  ddlict,  b«t  the  task  •£  tmiBiag  and  caring  for  a  developing 
human  being  is  accepted  tad  poiMied  vflfeoat  ahmIi  Ubcaiy  or  odwr  nunirrli 

To  those  who  do  wish  to  know  something  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  physical  and  mental  life  of  a  child — their  child  perhaps — Dr.  Kerr's  book 
shonid  prore  of  great  vahte  and  faupiradott.  Coming  to  Ua  task  with  large 
experience,  gained  in  many  hospitals  and  from  a  fattie  practice  as  a  children's 
physician,  with  an  outlook  broader  than  that  of  the  mere  specialist,  and  po*«p*«in£f 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  transcribes  into  language  easily  understood  Uie 
TCMdts  of  Ut  obMrvaAbm  aad  ttody.  Tke  book  is  oot  fotmidaUo  in  oiso, 
its  arrangement  of  subjects  is  logical,  it  is  up-to-date  in  its  recommendations, 
and  its  statements  are  based  on  true  pedagogical  and  scirtitififi  prindplea. 
Ttie  Mthor  proceeds  ^pon  the  theory  that  there  are  gneiel  chmeteiiitice 
ftwimmn  to  all  diildrea  end  that  therefore  certain  broad  prlnciptee  of  action 
and  conduct  in  their  care  may  be  laid  down.  He  is,  howerer,  not  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  also  characteristics  and  peculiarities  which  separate 
OPe  child  from  eooAcr*  Xheae  diffcreDcee  are  to  be  noted  oven  ntlhiii  the 
MMH  eifcle  of  the  single  family.  The  presence  of  these  peculiarities  makes 
aecessary  the  study  by  the  parent  of  the  individual  child,  and  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  in  detaiL  It  hes  been  the  detect  ot  many  books  of 
ceiHiBfT  OB  ttle  veiy  subject  tint  bo  Botiee  hes  beeB  tnhoB  of  (he  tiupuiUuit 
fact  of  variation,  and  the  result  has  been  to  confuse  the  minds  of  parents  when  * 
they  found  that  their  particular  child  aeemed  to  differ  from  the  model  presented 
ler  atndly  by  the  author. 

The  author  also  lays  stress  upon  the  recognition  of  the  physlGal  besSs  for 
mentnl  and  moral  development.  To  thf  trained  teacher  this  may  ?fcrr".  trttc^ 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  impreased  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  all  wbo  have  to 
deal  with  growing  children.  That  mental  devdopoeat  may  be  breast  about 
by  muscular  activity,  that  proper  nutrition  maj  bate  4  moral  value,  that 
adenoid  growths,  defective  vision  or  hearing  may  render  aeceus  to  the  phys- 
ical world  difficult  and  consequently  retard  the  mental  progros  of  the  child, 
are  not  always  fully  appreciated  by  parents.  The  book  docs  not  aim  to  give 

a  set  of  rules  for  procedure  in  all  cases.  It  attempts  by  a  general  discussion 
of  the  child's  physical  welfare,  its  room,  clothing,  diet,  sleep,  its  mental 
deTclopment  and  moral  growth,  its  aseodatJons,  reading,  aad  iBacipIine,  to 
hdp  solve  the  individnal  problem. 

Dr.  Kerr's  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  it  may  be  without 
hesitation  commended  for  its  breadth  of  view,  its  wise  counsel  and  suggestion 
ia  that  moet  dclieate  and  diflkalt  of  all  tsshst  tlM  eaia  aad  liaiBiag  of  the  ehiUL 
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The  simplest  physical  nrrd  of  the  youngest  baby;  the  most  complex 
ethical  problem  of  the  youth  almost  grown,  and  every  perplexing  thing 
wUdi  liet  bdwvai  die  two  extranet— dl  thcte  are  to  be  detk  widi  at  Oe 
Child  Wdfere  Exliiliit,  whicfa  it  to  be  hdd  in  tlie  Coliienm  of  Chicafo^ 

May  11-25. 

This  is  the  second  exhibit  of  the  kind  fver  held.  The  hrst,  which  was 
held  in  New  York  in  February,  was  such  a  success  from  the  educational 
pofait  of  view,  that  it  wet  decided  that  Cfakago  tbotdd  haw  the  beneiit 
of  the  exhibit  On  tlie  New  Yofk  exhibit,  rixfeeen  months  of  preparation 
and  $70,000  were  expended.  The  generous  offer  to  lonn  the  exhibit  without 
charge  aside  from  the  transportation  expenses  was  made  and  accepted.  Bttt 
the  men  and  women  of  Chicago  who  were  interested  in  the  exhibit  decided 
that  1h^  would  add  to  it  ipceial  leatnrea  ihowhw  the  fife  of  the  child  in 
CUeaga  Mra,  Cyme  Hall  HeConnid^  Jr^  who  %vat  one  of  tlie  first  to 
become  interested  in  the  exhibit,  gave  $.10,000  to  insure  its  success.  The 
Coliseum,  twice  as  large  as  the  armory  where  the  New  York  exhibit  was 
held,  was  sectired  and  specialists  in  every  line  of  work  concerning  the  life 
of  tile  diild  were  imt  to  world 

It  wat  dedded  iSmt  the  exhibit  dioald  be  otable  hf  thoie  who  need  it 
most.  The  men  and  women  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  information  as 
to  the  way  in  which  their  children  should  be  reared  are  the  ones  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  to  see  such  an  exhibit.  Therefore  the  exhibit  is  to  be  free, 
except  on  oertain  days,  when  a  nttaOl  admiition  will  be  diaiied. 

The  tlwrondniett  wttib  wludi  dw  ediibit  hat  been  planned  will  be  teen, 
when  the  general  departments  are  considered.  They  are  Associations  and 
Clubs;  Churches,  Temples,  and  Sunday  Schools;  Health,  Homes,  Laws,  and 
Administration;  Museums  and  Libraries,  Music  and  Entertainment,  Private 
and  IHiUic  Philanthropy,  Recreation  and  Amaieroentt,  Sdwdi,  Settiementa^ 
Streeia,  and  Worie  and  Wacet.  Eadi  generd  department  it  conqioeed.of 
many  subdivisions,  until  the  possibility  of  anything  whidi  heart  opoo  the 
•  life  of  a  ch  Id  being  omitted  is  precluded. 

The  methods  of  the  laboratory  are  to  b«  used  at  the  exhibit  It  is  thit 
which  "irill  g$ve  itt  red  vahie.  Eaqiertt  in  eveiy  line  have  been  teemed*  not 
Tidkmaries  or  tentimentdittt.  Ifrt.  Etta  Flagg  Yoong^  snperintendent  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  schools; 
Miss  Mary  McEtowell,  head  resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
ment, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  recreation  and  amusementt; 
Frank  E.  Wing,  superintendent  of  tiie  Municipal  Taherenlocb  Sadtarion* 
is  the  chaitman  of  the  eonunittee  on  heddi»  and  N.  H.  ^rpenter,  of  tlie 
Art  Intlitnte^  it  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on  Moaenmi  and  librariet. 
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TliCM  uaiiiei  will  show  the  quality  of  tbe  work  wfakh  ts  being  done  for 
the  exhibit 

Two  things  have  been  kept  in  view  in  planning  the  exhibit:  the  personal 
duty,  as  that  of  the  mother;  and  the  public  duty,  as  that  of  the  citizen. 
There  will  be  things  not  "pleasant"  at  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  They 
will  be  Men  as  Things  As  They  Are  Bnt  there  will  be  otfier  tilings  de> 
ddedly  "pleasant"  to  be  seen.  Thqr  will  be  seen  as  Things  As  Thajr  Magr 
For  tiie  men  and  women  who  are  woridiig  for  the  exhibit  are  work- 
ing not  to  show  their  skill  as  investigators  or  their  cleverness  as  theorists. 
They  are  working  to  give  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
exhibit  is  to  adL 

A  study  of  the  relative  standing  of  students  in  college  studies  and  in 
professional  schools  has  been  made  at  Harvard  University,  with  the  object 
of  finding  out  whether  any  one  of  the  college  studies  was  essentially  better 
than  another  as  a  preparation  for  professional  work.  The  researches  were 
ooniined  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  G>tlege  who  had  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  and  Medical  Sehoola.   A  period  of  twentr  years  was 
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Ball's  German  Grammar  Pricc,  90  cents 

Fraser  and  Van  der  Smissea's  Gennan  Grammar  -  -  "  $1.10 

Harris'  German  Lessons       -      -      •      -  -  -  "     60  cents 

JoyiMi-Meissner  German  Gnunmir      -     -  -  -  "  $1.15 

J^ynM  and  WeBsdhoeifi  Omuuui  Ofunintr  -  •  •  "  $1.15 

SptahooM's  LekflHidL  dor  dmrtKliMi  Spiadie  •  -  "  $ix)0 

Bracft't  Gfimmain  Kna^dM  $1.15 

Bdfrai**  Freadi  GnuBmar  $1.15 

Fontaine's  LIm  de  Lectura  at  da  ConvafiatioB  -  •  "    90  cents 

Fraser  and  Sqttair's  French  Grammar   -     •  -  •  "  $1.15 

Grandgent's  Essentials  of  French  Grammar  •  •  •  "  $i.oo 
Stud  Sot  m/ormotum  regarding  these  Gramman  ami  am  srtsarist  fwte  af  Rtaian  ami  aiUti  Imk, 
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coveref!  in  the  records  of  graduates  of  the  T-aw  School,  and  sixteen  years 
in  ihc  Medical  School.  The  results,  as  stated  in  The  Harvard  Graduated 
Magasine,  December.  1910,  show  tlttt  etndenti  obtafning  a  (um  hmdt  on 
gradoatioii  frocn  tlie  Law  and  Medical  Schools  were  very  evenly  dhtributed 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  study  which  had  been  emphasized  in  their 
undergraduate  preparation  Tn  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  School  .some 
advantage  was  gained  by  students  who  had  emphasized  natural  science  sub- 
jeda  in  HkiSt  undergradtiate  stodies,  but  thia  advantage  obtained  lor  the 
fint  srear  only. 

With  reject  to  the  (iiia1ir>'  of  the  ttndergraduate  work  the  results  show 
"that  the  men  who  are  destined  to  take  the  hijfhest  rank  in  the  Law  and 
Medical  Schools  arc  markedly  better  scholars  in  college  than  their  fellows." 
Moreover,  die  men  who  are  destined  to  be  die  best  adiotara  in  die  profea- 
nooal  schools  are  shown  to  have  entered  college  younger  and  with  fewer 
conditions  diaa  did  tiioia  of  lower  rank. 

The  Binet  tests  have  been  applied  to  1,547  childrea  in  the  hrst  Ave 
grades  of  a  small  city  and  country  school  sjrstem  by  investigators  for  the 


The  Important  Subject  of  Literature 

CAN  BE  MOST  SUCCESSFULLY  TAtTGHT  BY  USING 

The  Silver  Series  of  Clasgics 

'I 'HIS  series  includes  fifty  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry.  The 
I  texts  for  college  entrance  have  been  edited  with  exceptional  skill. 
Teachers  will  find  the  specimen  examination  papers  and  questions  very 
helpful— and  labor-saving;  the  notes,  biographical  sketches  and  analyses 
are  all  illuminating. 

Allniielivdy  bound  and  fulnnjy 
raMOwUiiisin  ptiM 
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New  Jersey  Training  School.    The  rbi?rt  of  the  inve?jgat!c  :i  was  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  when  applied  to  normal  children,  ihe 
resnlti^  as  ttited  in  Tkg  Tfoimiitg  S€hQol,  Jumuy,  i9it«  an  as  follows: 
"Tcitnv  'at  age*  {noniial) :  554  children. 

"Testing  above  age:  i  year,  329;  2  years,  49;  3  years,  14;  4  years,  3. 

"Testing  below  age:  i  year,  312;  2  years,  156;  3  years,  79;  4  ycw% 
S?i  5  years,  8;  6  years,  6;  7  years,  1." 

It  is  midntaiited  titat  the  figures  "practkally  amouiit  to  a  mathematical 
proof  of  the  aceuraqr  of  Ae  Btnet  tests.'*  <  Four  per  cent  of  the  diildren 
were  found  to  be  more  than  one  year  ahead  of  their  age.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  children,  regarded  as  backward  children,  arc  two  or  three  years 
bdiind  their  age.  In  addition,  3  per  cent  of  the  total  group  were  found 
to  be  from  four  to  seven  years  behind  their  age.  These  are  regarded  as 
f cdife-mindcd  ehOdrcn. 

It  is  further  maintained  that  the  results  are  probably  typical  of  condi> 
tions  in  the  average  pttblic-school  system,  and  that  they  show  the  impor- 
tance of  a  general  use  of  the  Binet  tests  in  the  public  schools,  and  of 
naidog  provision  in  special  dasses  for  ^  large  percentage  of  badnrard 
and  fedrfe^inded  diildrcn. 

Statistics  showing  the  value  of  the  special  class  for  backward  or  de- 
fective ddldren  are  given  hi  an  article  hi  Tht  Tnrining  School  (New 
Jersey),  December,  tpxa  The  figures  show  diat  ao  bojrs  from  the  regular 
sdiooU  of  Philadelphia  progressed  at  .8054  (four-fifths)  of  the  normal 
rate  while  in  the  spccinl  class,  whereas  their  previous  proprress  in  the 
regular  grades  had  been  .3538  (one-tfaird)  of  the  normal  rate.  The  boys 
had  spent  from  to  7  years  in  iSao  regular  sdiools,  the  musber  of  grades 
accomplished  varying  from  o  to  2)4.  Prom  i  to  y  years  were  spent  in 
the  ipedal  tiku,  the  grades  acoom^ished  varying  from  t  to  4. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fed)le-minded  shows 
that  the  number  of  mentally  dcfidcnt  persons,  adults  and  children,  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  approximately  138,529.  corre^onding  to  one  affected 

in  every  248  normal  per?ons.  In  the  elementary-schml  "inimlntion  the 
number  of  mentally  delicient  children  is  073  per  cent  ot  the  total.  The 
defective  persons  are  classified  as  feeble-minded,  imbeciles,  and  idiots. 

The  foIlnwinR  strttement,  showinR  for  three  centuries  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  educational  and  jirofessional  scheme  reached  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  is  given  in  Education,  January,  ipn,  p.  292: 

I.  An  average  professional  man  of  1700  a.d.,  after  one  year  of  practice. 
a.  A  college  man  at  graduation  hi  1800, 

3.  A  university  Freshman  in  iBfS- 

4.  A  high-school  gradnate  in  X9ia 
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THE  HARMONIZING  OF  GRAMMIATICAL  NOMENCLA- 
TURE IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDY* 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  before  a  gathering  of  teachers  of 
many  latq^iiages,  without  distinction  of  classical  and  modem. 
Such  general  conferences  should  be  frequent;  for  the  interests 
of  both  groups  are  at  bottom  identical.  We  have  the  same  con- 
victions^—above  all,  of  the  supreme  value  of  letters  and,  sec- 
ondarily, of  the  vahie  and  interest  of  the  linguistic  sciences. 
Our  aims  are  the  same,  our  methods  are  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  purely  one  of  chronology;  and,  even  here, 
our  fields  overlap.  We  are  natural  friends,  and  natural  asso- 
ciates. We  shall  ultimately,  in  all  that  goes  beyond  the  strictly 
vocational  ideal  in  the  study  of  language,  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  subject  on  which  T  am  to  address  you  is  one  of  those 
which  touch  our  joint  interests  on  the  linguistic  side.  Vt  present, 
the  teachers  of  English,  of  German,  of  French,  of  Spanish,  of 
Latin,  of  Cireek  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  in  dealing  with 
the  syntax  of  their  respective  languages.  They  are  not  working 
under  an  aim  of  mutual  helpfulness,  or  even  with  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  sucii  an  aim.  Whether  this  stale  of  things 
is  scientifically  and  pedagogically  right  or  wrong,  is  the  question 
of  my  paper. 

'Tliis  utkk  lives  mbMaace  of  a  iwpci  md  bdime  the  MicUgu  Schoolmuten' 
ClDbatftiBMltaf  onAiKit  J,  ^ii. 
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For  the  young  student,  the  name  given  to  a  construction  in 
tile  grammar  which  he  uses  largely  makes  his  conception  of  that 
4«istruction.  It  is  therefore  important  that  tbe  name  of  eadi 
construction  taken  up  for  stttdy  be  as  exact  a  description  of  its 

force  as  possible. 

it  follows  that  an  effort  to  f3etter  our  nomenclature  is  in 
itself  commendable.  An  improved  name  is  both  an  improved  ex- 
planation, and  a?i  improved  tool  for  classroom  work.  Never- 
theless, tiie  state  of  things  which  has  resulted  from  efforts  in 
themselves  laudable  is  highly  injurious.  A  great  multiplicity 
of  names  has  come  into  existence,  perhaps  more  especially  in 
*fthe  grammars  of  mcxlern  languages;-  and  this  inuiii[)hcity  is 
confusing  to  the  student,  if,  as  often,  he  changes  his  book  as 
he  passes  from  one  year  to  another,  or  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, tt  is  time,  not  to  call  a  halt,  but  to  call  a  conference,  tQ 
see  whether  we  may  not,  through  careful  study,  reach  some*^^ 
thing  upon  which  we  may  agrees  with  a  better  chance  of  con- 
centrating attention  afterward  upon  such  parts  of  terminology 
as  may  still  be  found  unsatisfactory. 

The  principle  of  naming,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  beyond 
controversy.  A  name  should  exactly  describe  the  usage  which 
it  is  meant  to  represent;  it  should  bring  out  all  that  is  distinc- 
tively characteristic  of  that  usage ;  and  it  should  go  no  farther. 
It  should  also  be  easily  intelligible.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
word,  a  grammatical  term  should  be  exact,  su£&cient  but  not 
excessive,  and  simple. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Among  the  many  names  which  have 
grown  up  in  recent  years  for  the  noun  and  adjective  in  such 
sentences  as  "Alfred  was  king."  and  "Alfred  was  good,"  is 
the  name  "attributive  complement,"  used  for  lx>th.  Now  it  is 
true  that  "king"  and  "good"  are  both  attributive.  They  are 
iilso  both  complementary.  But  neither  word  distinguishes  tlie 
construction  f rom  other  constructions  in  wincli  a  noun  or  ad- 
jective is  attributive  or  complementary.  Thus  "good"  is  attribu- 
tive in  **the  good  king,"  and  '"books'*  is  complementary  in  "he 

'For  the  muteiplidty  in  Eo^uh  gnmmir,  see  Uie  paper  by  C.  R.  Roundai  teferrcd  to  at 
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burned  his  books."  Some  gnimnars.  Indeed,  actuallj  call 
**bo(Aa**  in  liie  last  sentence  an  "objective  oon^lement"  Far- 
ther than  this,  tlie  two  names  "attributive"  and  "complenieiit" 
make  no  distinctkm  oorrespondinif  to  tbe  fact  that  in  the  one 
constmction  a  noan  is  used,  and  in  the  other  an  adjective.  Nor 
does  either  name  caU  attention  to  the  most  characteristic  fact 
of  all,  namdy,  that  the  noon  or  adjective  forms  a  fiart  of  the 
predicate.  The  complete  name  "attrfbutive  complement"  thus 
misses  both  of  the  two  most  vital  points.  It  is  these  points 
that  should  be  brought  out.  The  names  demanded  are  there- 
fore "predicate  noun"  for  the  one  example,  and  "predicate 
adjective"  for  the  other.  The  fact  that  Mth  constructions 
are  attributive,  and  that  both  are  complementary,  belongs  to  a 
higher  generalization,  which  «hnuld  form  no  part  of  the  work- 
ing names.  The  fault  in  the  terms  criticized  lies,  as  often,  in 
centering  attention  upon  the  implications  of  constructions,  and 
tiiereby  missing  what  is  really  most  characteristic  in  them.  On 
the  )tlier  hand,  the  name?  to  which  \vc  have  c  nne,  "predicate 
nuun  and  "predicate  adjective,"  are  exact  so  far  as  they  go, 
go  far  enough,  and  are  simple.  They  also  happen  to  have  ihe 
advantage  of  bemg  already  familiar. 

For  the  common  construction  seen  in  the  last  word  m  the 
sentence  "they  made  Alfred  king"  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  differing  terms  in  our  English  grammars.  The  principle 
laid  down  above  should  again  guide  us.  The  word  "king**  shares 
in  part  the  constmctioa  of  "Alfred,"  and  should  therefore  be 
called  "object-like,"  "objective,"  or  "object."  But  it  also  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  as  it  does  in  "Alfred  was  made 
king,"  and  should  therefore  be  called  "predicative"  or  "predi- 
cate." It  is  also  a  noun.  The  full  name  (as  against  that  for  a 
corresponding  adjective)  might  then  be  "objective  predicate 
noun"  (thus  Whitncy-T-ockwood) .  But  this  is  too  heavy.  It 
appears  l>est  to  sacrifice  the  last  word,  leaving  "objective  predi- 
cate" (so  Whitney,  and  Woodley-Carpenter ).  This  t'e::i  a 
happy  name.  The  ortlcr  of  presentation  of  the  two  ideas  seems 
also  more  natural,  as  well  as  easier,  than  in  the  term  "predicate 
objective"  (Kittredge-Arnold).    The  first  thing  for  the  young 
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Student  to  see  is  that  the  word  is  closely  attached  to  the  object, 
the  second,  that  it  is  virtually  a  predicate* 

The  difiictilty  which  a  student  finds  in  encountering  differ- 
ent names  if  he  happens  to  change  his  grammar  for  a  given 
language,  he  Is  very  likely  to  encounter  also  if  he  passes  from 
the  study  of  one  kmgnage  to  that  of  another.  He  will  find  one 
name  for  a  given  phenomenoa  in  his  En^isfa  grammar,  let  us 
say,  and  another  for  the  same  phenomenon  in  his  French  gram- 
'  mar,  and  perhaps  a  third  in  his  German  grammar.  This  is  true 
even  for  constructions  about  the  essential  nature  of  which  all 
grammarians  are  at  heart  agreed.  Now  this  involves  a  great 
deal  of  waste,  as  well  as  confusion  of  mind.  It  does  not  give 
us  for  Uie  study  of  language  what  is  coming  to  be  called  in 
business  "scientific  management."  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
reach  a  point  at  which  a  name  learned  for  a  given  construrtion 
in  a  given  language  ^could  haze  been  learned  once  for  a!'  /i  r 
that  construction,  no  matter  >n  7i'hat  languane  the  student  mtght 
thereafter  find  it.    Such  a  too.  would  bring  out  all  the 

more  clearly  the  points  of  dmerence  among  various  languages, 
where  such  exist. 

Since  English  ^^laiiuLar  is  taken  up  first  in  our  schools,  the 
working  point  departure  for  a  large  part  of  our  icmunology 
for  other  languages  must  be  our  terminology  for  Enghsh.  Any 
testation  for  English  termuiotogy  is,  therefore,  even  if  not  so 
intended,  Icgishtion  for  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  constructions  about  ^  nature 
of  which  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  The  case  is  still  , 
worse  where  different  grammars  have  different  conceptions. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  treatment  of  the  moods.  My  own 
interest  lies  no  more  in  this  iidd  than  in  that  of  the  cases,  or 
of  the  general  relations  of  the  sentence.  But  I  want  today  not 
merely  to  criticize,  but  to  present  something  definite  for  con- 
sideration. I  shall  therefore  attack  the  field  of  the  moods,  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  especially  difficult,  and 
because  T  believe  that,  when  rii^litly  understood,  it  becomes 
much  simpler.  It  plays  a  relatively  small  part  in  English  gram- 
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mar,  and  it  is  doubtless  best  tliat  in  elementary  work  nothing 
duMjld  be  said  about  it  beyond  giving  the  forces  of  the  common 
auxiliaries,  and  showing  that  for  two  of  these  forces  another  form 
of  expression — ^the  subjunctive — ^is  also  in  familiar  use,  as  wiU 
be  seen  below.  But  for  the  other  languages  studied  in  our 
schools  it  plays  a  large  part,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  common  opinloii  is  that  each  language  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual syntax.  This  holds  especially  for  the  moods.  Thus  a 
well-known  book  upon  the  French  subjunctive  says,  ''The  latin 
subjunctive  ....  affords  no  real  dew  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
French.  On  the  contrary,  reference  to  it  merely  confuses  the 
student."  And,  again,  "First,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Frencli  subjunctive  mood  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  moods 
in  German  and  Fnglish  which  are  called  by  the  same  name." 
If  this  is  true,  let  nie  say  in  passing,  I  have  been  very  much  at 
fault,  for  T  h^vt  often  told  niy  students  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  sound  feeling  for  the  mass  of  Latin  subjunctive  uses  was 
to  read  French,  Shakespeare,  and  the  English  IVihlc. 

The  teaching  of  the  schools  naturally  confomis  to  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  grammars.  Let  me  give  a  case  in  iK)int. 
A  son  of  niiiie,  working  in  a  certain  high  school,  learned  in  the 
Hale-Buck  Latin  Gravmar  that  the  subjunctive  referring  to 
the  future  after  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until"  expressed 
expectation,  anticipation— a  mere  looking  forward  to  an  act  as 
coming,  without  any  other  mood'feeling.  In  a  Greek  book 
which  he  was  using  he  learned  that  the  subjunctive  is  employed 
after  words  meaning  "before"  or  ''until,*'  in  dauses  referring 
to  the  future,  because  all  future  time  is  indefinite,  and  the  mood 
of  indeliniteness  is  the  subjunctive.  In  his  Frendi  grammar  he 
learned  that  the  ultimate  reason  for  all  subjunctives  is  de- 
pendency, and  that  this  is  why  the  mood  is  Used  after  words 
meaning  'liefore"  or  "until."  If  he  had  gone  on  to  the  study  of 
German  syntax,  for  example,  he  might,  in  some  of  the  Geiman 
books,  have  learned  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  thought 
a.s  agaitist  a  fact,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  mood  is 
used  after  words  meaning  "before"  or  "until."  If  he  had  gone 
on  to  the  higher  study  of  Engtish  syntax,  he  might  have  learned 
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from  one  of  the  books  is  use  m  this  cotmtij  that  the  subjunctive 
expresses  stibjective  asseitioii,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  mood  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  "bm  will  I  stand  till 
Caesar  pass  along"  (Julius  Caesar,  11,  iii,  ii).  Take  this  actual 
English  example  of  the  subjunctive,  send  it  to  the  Greek  room, 
the  Latin  room,  the  French  room,  and  the  German  room,  in  the 
same  building,  and  have  it  translated  into  the  corresponding 
language,  with  the  statement  of  the  reason  in  each  case.  You 
will  receive  back  the  subjunctive  each  time,  and  you  may  receive 
live  different  reasons — anticipation,  indefiniteness,  dependency, 
thought  as  against  fact,  and  subjective  assertion! 

Now  if  these  differences  really  exist,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  them,  and  plod  wearily  on,  envying 
our  brothers  in  natural  science  all  the  while  because  of  the  fact 
that,  in  their  province,  the  sense  of  law  and  order  grows,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  as  their  students  pass  from  one  field  to 
another.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  leads  to  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  supposed  differences  do  not  exist  This  is  Hit 
fact  that  a  different  combination  of  textbooks  used  will  present 
these  explanations  in  a  different  order,  or  present  still  other 
explanations,  so  that  what  is  regarded  as  the  only  sound  one 
for  the  French  subjunctive  in  Chicago  will  be  quite  false  for  it 
in  New  York,  but  true  in  that  city  for  German,  and  so  onl  I 
myself  believe  that  the  mood-fedin|^  is  one  and  the  same  m 
every  one  of  the  five  instances  given  above,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  it  given  in  the  grammar  of  any  one  of  the  five  languages 
would,  if  it  be  the  right  one,  serve  in  the  grammars  of  all  five. 
I  believe,  also,  that  this  is  true  for  construction  after  construc- 
tion— not  for  all  constructions,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  them. 
For  this  opinion  T  have  all  my  life  contended.  I  do  not  ask, 
however,  that  its  truth  should  be  taken  tor  tjranted.  T  a^^k  only 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  for  {^ranted,  but  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  put  under  scientific  examination. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossil)lc  in  a  brief  paper  to  treat  the  entire 
matter  of  mood-syntax  in  a  large  number  of  languafjes.  It  is 
possible  only  to  point  out  the  methods  of  proof  in  one  or  two 
leading  instances,  and  then  to  give  a  brief  series  of  correspond- 
ences as  illustrations  of  results. 
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Before  beginning  this,  however,  we  must  consider  one  ob- 
jection which  is  sure  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  cosBr- 
monly  said  that  the  subjunctive  is  dead  in  English.  That  is  an 
error.  It  is  true  that  the  subjunctive,  which  was  once  very 
common  in  English  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period V  is  now  in 
many  constructions  replaced  by  a  mood-auxiiiary.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  subjunctive  is  still  in  vigorous  life  in 
the  English  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  King  James  Bible; 
and  the  literature  of  this  period  is  studied  in  our  schools. 
Thus  we  read  in  Hamlet,  I,  i,  33,  "well,  sit  we  down"; 
in  Henry  V,  IV,  xvii,  117,  "then  every  soldier  kill  his  prison- 
ers"; in  Macbeth,  II,  i,  31,  "go  bid  thy  mistress  when  my  drink 
is  ready  She  strike  upon  the  bdl*';  in  John  4:49,  "Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die";  in  Matt  36:24,  "this  night,  before 
the  cock  crow»  thou  sfaalt  deny  me  thrice."  So  much  for  the 
English  of  this  period.  But  we  find  also  a  considerable  use  in 
the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  recent  years.  Thus  we  read  in 
Tennyson's  "Ulian,"  "When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me";  in  his 
"Move  Eastward,  Happy  Earth,"  "O  happy  planet,  eastward  go. 
Till  over  thy  daric  shoulder  glow.  Thy  silver  sister-world";  in 
I-ongfellow's  "Excelsior,"  "But  to  act  that  each  tomorrow  Find 
US  farther  than  today";  in  Stevenson's  "Requiem,"  "This  be 
the  verse  they  grave  for  me";  in  the  Atlanfir  Monthly  (Oct., 
1910),  "Reciprocity  with  Canada"  (a  prose  article),  "If  Canada 
be  joined  with  us,  we  shall  have  a  trade  area  of  six  million 
miles";  and  again  and  again,  anywhere,  -^'Kh  f>hrases  as  "be  that 
as  it  may,"  "suffice  it  to  say,"  etc.  The  subjunctive  is  common 
enough  in  modern  literary  English. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  subjunctive  is  a  living  fact 
in  our  modern  daily  speech.  I  recently  heard  on  a  football  ground 
the  exhortation.  "Everybody  get  into  the  yell,"  from  the  lips  of 
the  cheer-leader.  "Get"  is  as  good  a  subjunctive,  third  person 
singular,  as  was  ever  spoken  or  written.  The  daily  papers,  too, 
afford  subjunctives  in  abundance.  I  dte  a  few  of  recent  date, 
picked  up  by  chance. 

He  demands  that  this  claim  be  settled  before  the  estate  is  turaed  over 
to  Prinetfton  (Ckkago  Bvmmg  Pott,  Mardi  ^  1911) ;  Gov.  Hormon,  in 
hit  mciMge,  rccommcodi  Hmk  die  tax  Knit  bo  act  at  ten  miUa  for  all  pur- 
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poses  {New  York  Times,  January  3,  1911)  ;  all  urging  that  tlierc  be  no  dimio- 
ishing  of  effort  on  die  BmlUtm's  part  iProvidtnce  Evening  Bulletin,  Decenber 
37, 1910) ;  Mr.  (yConndl  wggetttA  that  oii«  person  appoinled  bgr  tbe  Mitnici^ 
pal  Voter^  League  Iw  added  to  the  two  proposed  by  Mr*  Merriam  (Ckieogo 
Bvwmff  Post,  February  20,  191 0  :  T  pronosf  that  ....  you  and  he  agree 
.  .  .  .  ;  I  propose  that  ....  the  committee  examine  and  report  upon  all 
accotmts  of  both  yourself  and  Mr.  Merriam  ....  {^Chicago  Evening  Post, 
March  16^  1911) ;  petitioii  is  made  that ....  give  At  rest  of  the  serial  stoty 
ft  little  more  of  Ae  dement  Imown  as  verisimilitude  (Detroit  News,  March 
3f.  i'>Tr);  the  government  asked  that  this  organization  be  dissolved  ttoder 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  {Boston  Adwrtiser,  January  2,  19x1). 

The  indicative  is  not  possible  in  these  cases.  But  the  auxil* 
iaiy  "shall"  may  be  tised  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  as  in  ''the 
governor  declares  that  he  will  insist  that  a  special  conmiittee 
.  .  .  .  shall  be  appointed"  {New  York  Sun,  December  27, 
1910).  "Shall"  is  thus  an  eqwmalmt,  in  these  constructions, 
for  the  subjunctive.  But  the  latter  is  much  more  common  in  our 
actual  daily  usage. 

The  subjunctive  shows  itself  (outside  of  the  verb  "be")  only 
in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active,  in  all  persons  of  the 
passive,  and  with  "thou."  But  the  mood  is  of  course  the  same 
everywhere  in  the  correspond inqf  combinations.  Thus  "agree"  is 
just  as  much  a  subjuncti\c  in  the  example  above  beginning  with 
"I  propose"  as  are  "examine"  and  "report.'"  The  fact  is  that 
for  a  certain  class  of  very  common  ideas  liie  subjunctive  is  not 
merely  possible  in  English,  but  is  the  habitual  form  of  expression. 
We  will  then  take  it  into  the  reckoning  (along  with  the  mood- 
auxiliaries),  in  the  fau  ly  large  field  to  which  its  use  extends. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  begin  with  a  language  in  which  the 
subjimctive  is  common,  and  in  which  a  knowledge  of  its  be- 
havior is  necessaty  to  the  student  Ijet  this  be  French. 

Now  we  find  imroediatety  a  large  number  of  subjtmctive  con- 
structions. How  are  we  to  go  to  work  upon  them?  We  are  not 
to  try  to  discover  some  one  force  which  shall  be  present  in  all  of 
them,  and  so  shall  explain  them.  That  is  the  far  too  common 
procedure.  It  goes  back  historically  to  a  way  of  explaining  the 
Greek  moods  on  grounds  of  conformity  to  a  metaphysical  system 
— ^in  which*  naturally*  there  would  be  very  few  categories.  The 
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metaphysical  system  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Kant's  Cfiiiqite 
of  Pure  Reason,  published  in  1781.  The  application  was  made 
by  Gottfried  Hermann  in  1801,  who  forced  the  four  moods  ol 
Greek,  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  into  the  three 
modal  categories  of  Kant,  Reality,  Possibility,  Necessity,  work- 
ing in  also  Kant's  "Subjectivity"  and  "Objectivity,"  and  the  old 
error  (inherited  from  the  name  ^'ivvn  the  mood  by  the  Greeks) 
that  the  subjunctive  is  always  dei>endcnt.  This  a^»plication  was 
twisted  and  turned  by  various  people,  but  the  work  was  fairly 
complete  by  1812.  and  it  is  on  some  twist  or  turn  of  this  system 
that  the  treatment  of  tlie  m(x»ds  in  most  of  our  books  of  today 
is  based.  Kani's  system  has  largely  passed  away,  but  the  indi- 
rect harm  done  by  the  grammarians  who  adopted  it,  still  remains 
in  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  mood-syntax.  It  is  to  this 
source  ^at  the  explanation  of  the  subjunctive  as  the  mood  of 
dependent,  of  thought,  of  conception,  of  subjectivity,  of  non- 
reality,  of  doubt,  etc.,  is  due  (while  the  explanatioa  of  it  as 
the  mood  of  contingency  is  similarly  due  to  an  earlier  meta- 
physical SjTstem,  based  upon  Wolff's  Ontology,  in  which  the  cate* 
gories  were  Necessity,  Pos^lxlity  and  Cbntingeniy).'  It  is 
unreasonable  to  look  for  one  idea  which  shall  be  present  in  all  the 
meanings  of  a  given  mood,  just  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  one 
idea  which  should  be  present  in  all  the  different  modal  auxil- 
iaries in  English,  and  so  form  the  explanation  of  all.  There  is 
nothing  elsewhere  in  language  corresponding  to  this.  We  are 
familiar  enough  \«  ith  the  fact  that  many  words  have  a  variety 
of  meaninr:-:  nt  we  know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  case  of 
each  word  there  was  in  the  first  place  one  definite  meaninLy,  to 
which  other  meanings  came  later  to  be  attached  by  a  process 
of  association,  sometimes  accidental,  sometimes  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  ideas.  Thus,  the  Latin  word  palatium,  originally 
meaning  someihing  like  "tlie  grazer's  hill,"  was  the  name  given 
to  a  certain  hill  in  Rome,  from  which  the  shepherds  drove  down 
their  flocks  for  pasturage  in  the  rooming,  and  to  which  they 
drove  diem  back  hi  the  evening.  That  hOl  became  later  the  seat 

*  Sb»  aiBtatfMc't  "A  Centmy    Metaplqwlcal  SyntM."  JVawrffngt  <f  <t»  Cmgwut  <|f  Ht 

St.  Loms  Exposition,  HI  (1904),  and  "The  Ilrrit.iije  of  Unreaaon  in  Syntactical  Method,*' aa 
•ddma  htiatt  the  Eo^ish  Claasic&l  Assoctatioa.  igo;.  publiahed  in  its  Frocuiintf- 
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To  put  our  conclusion  briefly,  the  volttive  pteacnt-day  power 
of  the  subjunctive  in  French  has  come  down  from  the  parent 
speech.    So  has  the  volitive  power  in  Eaigllish.   So  has  the 

volitive  power  in  Greek,  and  so  on. 

Leaving  the  volitive  subjunctive  for  the  present,  let  us  pass 
to  another  grottp  of  constructions  in  Romance  namely  sub- 
junctives after  various  words  or  phrases  meaning  "before"  or 
"until,"  as  avant  que,  jusqit'd  cc  que.  prima  che,  finchi,  antes 
que,  hasta  que.  The  natural  interpretation  is  that  they  express 
an  act  as  merely  looked  forward  to,  foreseen  as  coining,  as  in 
"how  long  will  that  last?  Until  your  hair  shall  be  ?ray.  "  covi- 
bien  de  temps  durcra-t-il?  Jusquh  ce  que  tes  cheveux  soient 
gris  (de  Alusset.  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  V Amour.  II,  4).  We 
are  here  (lei)ending  upon  natural  interpretation  for  the  force 
of  the  mood-use.  That  is  a  perfectly  sound  nieihod  of  proof, 
and  upon  it,  at  bottom,  all  syntax  must  rest,  except  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  interpretations  are  equally  natural,  as  is 
not  the  case  here. 

There  is  no  further  evidence  of  a  positive  kind  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages  as  regards  the  nature  of  this  ooostniction. 
Let  us  then  look  at  Latin,  from  which  the  constraction  is 
inherited.  In  Latin  you  may  use  either  the  so-called  present 
indicative  or  the  present  subjunctive  in  clauses  of  this  sort, 
referring  to  tune  future  to  the  present;  but  if  the  act  is  to  he 
represented  as  in  the  finished  state*  it  is  the  future  perfect  in- 
dicaiive.  not  the  corresponding  subjunctive,  that  is  employed. 
This  is  a  fixed  alternation.  Then  the  subjunctive  in  these 
clauses  has  the  power  of  representing  an  act  with  a  force  very 
like  that  of  the  future  indicative,  that  is,  with  the  force  which 
we  have  called  anticipntor}'.  But  this  is  precisely  the  conclusion 
we  came  to.  on  the  basis  of  natural  interi)retation  alone,  for 
the  Romance  languages.^   That  conclusion  is  then  corroborated. 

'The  pteacnt  indicative  may  also  be  uied  in  Latin,  as  well  as  the  subjunctive.  The  thme 
fonns,  piesent  indicative,  pieaent  subjunctive,  and  future  perfect  indicative,  must  then,  in 
this  construction,  liave  come  substantially  together.  But  the  point  of  approach  obviously 
ouaoC  lie  in  the  prwmt,  lor  tliat  ii  not  only  an  iavoMrible  idw  for  oar  OMUMcSivw  ia  tiie 
eOMlnKtion  spoken  of,  fa  alts  ttaidfestlyimposrfbte  for  the  fatiMp*^^  Tb« 
OOOdusioi)  which  we  must  Mraw  ii.  then,  not  that  the  subjunctive  here  (iocs  not  expiMi  llltll* 

liDr,  irat  that  the  so-called  preaeat  indicative  itu,  as  in  aeveiml  other  ooastiuctions. 
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We  may  say,  accordingly,  that  the  Latm-Romanee  nibjiinctive 
poesessea,  amoog.other  powers,  an  antkipatoiy  one.* 

If,  now,  we  pass  to  huiguages  of  other  groups,  we  find  the 
same  power  in  each  in  corresponding  clauses.  Further  than 
that,  in  Homeric  Greek  we  fmd,  as  in  Old  Persian,  early  San- 
skrit, and  Avestan,  an  indeprndent  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  a 
sense  closely  approaching  tluit  of  the  future  indicative.  All  this 
fits  together.  We  may  then  say  that  the  subjunctive  in  our 
family  of  languages  possesses  an  anticipatory  or  prospeetivg 
power.  Ptofessor  Sonnenscfaein  prefers  the  latter  word.  I  pre- 
fer the  former,  in  spite  of  its  extra. length,  because  it  has  a  noun 
"anticipation,"  and  a  verb  "anticipate"  connected  with  it.  We 
may  say,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  that  the 
idea  conveyed  is  lhat  of  anticipation,  that  the  act  is  anticipated, 
that  the  subjunctive  is  anticipator\'.  The  English  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Grammatical  Terminology,  of  which  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein  is  chairman,  adopted  his  adjective  *'pif)si>ei  live."  in  its 
preliminary  report,  but  was  obliged  to  adopt  my  nonn  "anticipa- 
tion" for  its  definition  of  the  mood  idea.  In  the  tmal  report  it 
gave  no  adjccitve.  It  would  of  course  be  best  to  have  the  two 
names  in  harmony. 

The  English  expression  for  this  idea  is  through  the  sub- 
junctive, as  in  '*here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along,"  or  the 
auxiliary  "shall,"^  or,  as  commonly  today,  the  so-called  present 
indicative.  We  should  note  at  once  that  English  "shall"  has  two 
forces,  one  volitive,  the  odier  anticipatory. 

Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  Avestan  use  the  antici- 
patory subjunctive  with  great  steadiness  in  all  determinative 
clauses*  referring  to  the  future.   English  is  equally  sensitive 

'  There  19  occaiioaally  an  added  voiitim  force  in  "before"  and  "until"  dnwiKCTj  as  in  "I  will 
not  kt  thee  go  before  Umw  pmniK,"   Bot  tUl  loNB  OMM  fPOB  Ibfl  eOBtOl,  and  b  PMMM 

Oafy  relatively  r:ircly. 

'TUa  anticipatory  "ihall"  wax  once  vtxy  cooimnn  in  £ag|i«h  in  independent  acntcncea  as 
wdl,  and  b  ttill  to  Iw  fMi  ib  ixwtiy  ind  occuigaallgr  b  Vtmiy  pni^ 

their  own  natures,  and  what  a  mm  hM  OMtt  ddM  lltttl  fo  the  Cnd  totutt  Mm"  ^Gt^  - 

worthy,  The  PaUicutn,  XXX). 

•That  b  cbuMt  imkbg  cktr  wkti panm,  wkat  time,  etc.,  is  meant,    te  "iht  nan  vfco 

<3i.s^(>vt  rt-<!  this  mine  ma<ic  a  fortune."  "the  man  who  sh.ill  solve  this  practical  diiTicuIty  will 
find  a  fortune  awaiting  liim,"  "the  day  when  this  problem  shadl  be  solved  will  be  a  notable 
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Greek.  Old  Persian.  Sanskrit,  and  Avcstan.  Those  which  re- 
main to  be  noticed  arc  descended  from  ihe  optative,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  mood  by  which  they  are  expressed  in 
diOie  languages.* 

As  we  have  already  foimd  mood-forccs  expressed  in  our 
own  tongue  by  the  auxiliary  "shall,"  let  us  go  on  with  an  ex- 
amination of  other  auxiliaries,  considering,  for  convenience,  only 
the  second  and  third  persons. 

heaven  bteM  yoal  Sintkrlf  in  Germn,       ''nggici^''  wUdi,  hov* 
ever*  i<  Hadf  a  aoliiniielivc  fomi,  m  Eqgltdi  '^i^f*  in  tUt  ok  onoe  wu. 

What  is  expressed  is  clearly  a  \\  ish.  The  same  idea  may  be 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  as  in,  Heaven  bless  you! 

Conpratiilations  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  The  new  m.in  is 

a  decided  acquisilir-'  p.ttI  ha>  a  most  "  T'  "lisirig  future.  He  should  enjoy 
many  years  of  fruuiui  work,  should  uuke  an  exceiient  guide  and  leader. 
....  It  is  bard  for  Chicago  to  loae  him.  but  Chicaso  ahoaid  be  towrona  in 
die  tlKHighl  that  ha  Ion  is  Uiimeaota'a  gain  (CMcn^o  Itwori-HtfM,  Deoem- 
ber  14,  1910). 

The  last  "should"  expresses  moral  obligation,  propriety, 
reasonableness.  The  first  "should"  clearly  expresses,  not  moral 
obligation,  but  an  obligation  in  the  nature  of  things,  or,  as  we 

might  call  it,  natural  likelihood.  This  is  a  very  common  use, 
with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar  in  daily  speech  and  print. 

Any  state  ....  can  reconsider  its  assent  (Chicago  Post,  April  13, 
1911);  Taft  may  attack  the  tariff  on  wool  {Chicago  Tnbune,  November  ai, 
1910) ;  Were  he  alive  now,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  he  woold  nae  ycstcr* 
da/a  horror  aa  a  grim  argmnent  (t6idL). 

Here  "may"  expresses  possHMlity,  and  "can"  capability, 
while  "would"  expresses,  not  possibility  nor  capability,  hot  Ctfr- 
tainty  in  the  purely  imagined,  purely  ideal,  case.  We  may  briefly 
call  this  UUal  ctrUAKty. 

We  may  sum  up  the  forces  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliaric*;  as  follows:  volition,  "shall";  anticipation, 
"shall";  wish,  "may";  obligation,  "should":  natural  likelihood, 
"should";  possibility,  "may":  capability,  "can":  certaint}'  in  an 
ima^itiefl  ca<e  (ideal  certainty  ),  '■would."  These  are  undeniable 
mo<xl-t< irccs  in  Knfjlish.    Xow  I  f^nd  that  all  of  thetn  may  he  ex- 

'Sevenl  of  tlie  uses  of  the  compoaite  mood  are  desoaded  irom  both  moods.  But  the 
bievity  ^  9iy  paper  dttlf  Mifc  dbcttiriflB. 
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pressed  by  the  mixed  mood  called  the  subjunctive  in  Latin,  and 
that  the  first  two  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  and  the  re- 
maining rive  by  the  optative,  in  Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and 
Avestan.  My  mood-scheme  for  these  languages  is  thus  in  ac- 
cord, as  no  other  mood-scheme  has  been,  with  unquestionable 
forces  constantly  employed  in  our  daily  Engiish  speech:  and  it 
is  thus  correspondingly  simple,  and  corresix)ndinjT^ly  piuLable.^* 

Some  of  these  uses  have  come  down  in  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  etc.,  and  English,  German,  etc.,  in  the  mixed  mood, 
while  for  some  the  mood  has  been  replaced  by  auxiliaries,  or 
by  the  conditional.  I  can  add  but  a  few  examples  in  my  brief 
space,  letting  French  here  stand  for  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Wish:  4ii  VM  tervcnt;  que  Dieu  vow  Wnisae;  Gott  aegne  Sie;  God  Men 

yon. 

Obligation  or  Profritty.'^  iottmn  eit  ut;  0*681  juste  que;  it  it  just  flat 

....  should. 

Natural  Likelihood:  qui  sdam?  bow  should  I  know?  (Ter.  And,  791); 
vcrisimile  noo  est  at  (Qe.  Verr,  4.  d  n) ;  est  natnrd  que;  it  Is  natnnl  that 

....  should. 

Possibility:  potest  fieri  ut;  il  pent  se  fiire  file;  it  is  possible  that . . . . 
may  (English  uses  also  "will '). 

Ctrtomty  in  a  purely  imagined  case  (ideal  certainty,  often  with  a  condi- 
tion, and  dNn  makiiw  a  eoit^uion  of  ideal  certaiiity) :  imaMiiiam  flle  con* 
atitoat,  consiifiiissct,  ftc;  il  feat  sauv^  (the  conditional  is  more  frequent); 
he  would  save  her,  he  would  have  saved  her,  etc.  (The  subjunctive,  as  in 
"that  were  wise,"  is  no  longer  used  in  ordinary  English  speech.  German 
preaenres  il  still,  as  in  "das  ware  gut";  but  the  auxiliary  is  much  more  fre- 
Qncnt  in  most  types  of  sentenecL) 

"It  was  I  who  first  Idd  down  the  category  of  the  subjunctive  of  obligation  or  proprietyt 
without  rMtrictlon  of  tense,  and  of  the  subjunctive  of  natural  liicllhood  (both  optative,  or 
maiiily  optaiive,  in  Gnxk,  etc),  pointing  out,  in  connection  with  them,  that  En^ish  "should" 
has  the  same  two  forces.  The  Hale-Buck  Latin  Grammar  is  the  only  one  which  contains  these 
catcfocies.  Bennett  has  no  hint  of  tliem  in  his  LaHn  Gramniw,  his  Appendix,  or  his  later 
LaHn  Langnatf-  Bnt  In  his  recent  Syntax  of  Early  Latin  be  uses  the  category  "sab- 
jooctive  of  duty  or  fitness,"  and  says  also,  "in  the  third  person"  (why  here  only  ?)  "the  mean* 
ins  often  is  ....  Is  it  natundthatheahouhldob'ctc,  1io«rishaiacidtrt(i^'"fll&  Tbmaie 
ibnply  my  two  categories,  the  first  aider  another  the  BBondwfdi  a  dearnoognitloB 
at  the  force,  but  without  a  name.  The  fact  is  that,  from  being  a  heretic  and  di'iturbcr  of  tra- 
dWoo  I  have  already  become  orthodox,  without  aay  change  of  my  positioo.  Four  of  my 
fcading  eaisgoffast  tiw  voBtlvs  Ml^imctiTC;  tho  >Blt<'f|m<ity  whjiiiKliw^  the  subjaacttve  of 

0b1i:;rL!i  r:  <  r  |ir><pti' t\ .  ind  the  '"t^j""^:—-  I  ♦^''THIrfffffl^ iTfftHllarPTlTtfftHrilfmilrit 

aa  oeceasaiy  ia  a'work  not  meant  to  be  revolutiooaiy. 

■'TMteoaatraetloabmahilyiif  opCatfroialiiDi  *%bdMhd^  equal  'Mid.** 

But  a  small  coDtiibution  wa;:  probably  awdc  Sbo  ly  tht  ToBthrt  mbjaacttw;  Ums  *1ct  a 
man"  may  equal  "a  man  should,"  etc. 
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To  iSbsat  must  be  added  the  use  of  the  sabjimctiTe  in  coodi* 
tibns  (a^wmrqitimtt  of  a  pnidf  imagined  case),  wUcli  ts  piob- 
aUf  of  sevend  origioi.  Two  are  easy  to  aee^  tlie  vofitive^  as 
in  gMpmammr,  invenkmrn,  "Idt  vs  tzy,  we  shall  find,"  and  die 
optative^  as  in  utinam  experiainr,  moemai,  1  wish  he  would 
tiy,  he  would  find." 

For  the  (more  vivid)  future  condition,  the  so-called  pnsent 
indicative  may  be  used  in  Latin.  The  usage  has  come  down  in 
French  (exclusively)  ajid  in  Spanish  (permissivcly).  The  use  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  in  a  past  future  condition  in  these  two 
languages  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  tiie  present. 
English  and  German  have  the  same  use  in  the  present- future,  and 
English,  in  exact  parallelism  with  French  and  Spanish,  has  de- 
veloped an  imperfect  indicative  for  the  past- future.  Note  the 
identity  of  processes  in  tliese  different  languages,  even  in  de- 
flections. 

In  Latin  and  Gennanic,  three  further  dependent  mood-nses 
deafly  not  descended  from  the  jiarent  speech  grew  up,  in  which 
the  subjunctive  corresponds  to  indcpendeot  ideas  of  /act.  They 
may  then  be  called  dependent  constmctions  of  fact  Thcj  are 
foond  (i)  in  consecutive  dansest  (2)  in  "indirect  disoouiae^'* 
and  (3)  in  "attracted"  clauses  depending  upon  a  subjunctive 
or  infinitive.  I  can  say  nothing  in  this  paper  about  the  probable 
origin  of  these  uses. 

Certain  of  them  have  come  down  from  Latin  into  Ri^ 
manoe.  Thus  Froich  and  ItaUan  (Spanish  not  so  steadily)  use 
tiie  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause  after  negatives,  and  after 
words  meaning  "first,"  "last,"  or  "only,"  precisdy  as  Latin 
docs."  So  far  as  these  uses  go  then,  the  statement  for  Latin 
grammar  ought  to  be  so  shaped  that  the  part  of  it  concerned 
will  serve  without  change  for  French.  Italian,  etc.  1  am  ready 
so  to  adapt  my  own  statement  for  Latin  grammar. 

Germanic  shows,  in  its  early  periods,  a  clear  consecutive 

"TIhsIs  only  the  extreme  development  of  a  certain  type  of  consecutive  dauises-  Grrenoogh 
fKve  to  it  the  Qow  very  gaaeni  aame  of  "cixax  of  duncteristic."  But  it  often  cz* 
pmm,  not  a  characterisric,  bt  *  teapowfy  coadMoB.  It  haa,  in  ftct,  tkemfs  «l  (k» 
oTi¥.^.\r-:  adjcctn-c.  T  have  sccof4hglr  ciSod  it  tie  "deacijpU—  clauM ,*  Md  B— It  idoHi 

the  ntme.  to  his  wceal  book. 
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subjunctive  (in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Gothic  and  German), 
and  the  relative  clause  after  a  denial  or  question  still  occurs  in 
modem  literaiy  Gennan. 

Romance  has  also  inherited  Ihe  Latin  subjunctive  of  the 
indirect  expression  of  thought  or  speech  (''indirect  discottrse^')* 
but  in  its  post-classical  form.  The  classical  infinitive  of  the 
principal  statement  in  indirect  discourse  in  Latin  was  replaced 
by  an  indicative  dause  with  quod)  etc.,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
common  substantiTe  gwocf-clause  of  fact  Then  this  quad- 
clause  naturally  followed  the  habit  of  other  dependent  clauses  in 
indirect  discourse,  and  went  over  to  the  subjunctive,  as  in  adw 
Useentem  i$itim  quod  ....  aiumnatus  sim,  profecto  scitis 
omnes,  "you  certainly  all  know  that  I  have  brought  up  this 
young'  man"  (Apuleius,  Met,  6.  23;  in  the  same  century  with 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Suctoriti^).  The  construction  is 
now  C  I, lined  in  French  (nearer  the  Latin  m  Italian)  to  clauses 
following  denials,  questions,  or  supjxjsitions.  Probably  then 
it  has  somewhat  shifted  its  force.  The  feeling  commonly  at- 
tributed to  it,  that  of  doubt  or  reserve,  appears  to  be  the  sound 
one.  Here,  accordingly,  is  an  instance  of  a  real  change  of 
force.  German  shows  the  construction  in  large  use,  apparently 
at  times  with  the  mere  feeling  of  indirectness  of  expression,  at 
times  with  the  feeling  of  uncertainty.  A  trace  of  the  same 
construction  remains  in  English  in  the  indirect  question  in  the 
literary  style,  in  prose  as  well  as  poctiy.  Thus,  "I  asked  if  he 
were  ready*';  "Who  may  know  whether  smile  or  frown  be 
fleeter"  (Tennyson,  "Madeline")- 

The  Romance  languages  also  have  a  subjunctive  of  emotion, 
etc.,  as  in  ;V  suit  fdchi  que  wms  aygjt  agi  amsi.  The  roots  of 
this  are  in  several  Latin  uses,  not  here  possible  to  discuss.  Ger- 
man shows  occasional  examples  of  the  same  kind;  but  the  com- 
mon expression  of  the  idea  b  through  soUte,  as  through  "should" 
in  English. 

To  this  rapid  discussion  of  a  large  mass  of  phenomena  may 
be  added  a  statement  of  tlie  present  condition  of  m^^'en^ents 
toward  the  improvement  of  terminolog)-.  French  committees 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  nomenclature  of  French  grammar 
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since  1906,  reporting  in  1907,  I909»  and  July  and  September, 
1910  (the  first  two  reports  are  discussed  by  M.  Felix  Weill,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  Bull.  Officiel  de  la 
Sociite  Nationale  des  Professeurs  Fran^ais  en  Amerique,  May, 
!(>io).  Work  for  Gemian  has  been  going  on  recently  in  Ger- 
many; but  niy  knowledge  of  this  is  not  yet  detailed.  An  Engli«;h 
Joint  Committee  upon  Grammatical  Temiinolorn,-.  np{x)inted  in 
Octijl>er,  igoS,  made  a  preliminary  report  in  u/x;  ujK)n  a  termi- 
nology' for  Englisli.  German,  T'rench,  Latin,  and  Orcein,  and  a 
complete  one  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  in  igog,  sent  a  resolution  to  the  English  Joint 
Cuniniittee  expressing  interest  in  its  work,  and  requesting  "that 
the  grammars  used  in  America  be  taken  into  account,  to  the  end 
tiiat  the  results  of  their  deliberations  may  be  made  available  in 
this  cotintiy."  Similar  communications  were  received  from 
continental  scholars,  suggesting  an  mtemational  congress  on 
the  subject;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  expresses  the  hope 
that  "when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  ground  has  been  prepared 
in  the  several  cotmtries  concerned,  an  international  congress 
may  be  arranged."  A  Committee  of  Fifteen  upon  the  Har- 
monizing of  Grammatical  Terminology  was  appointed  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America  in  1908,  but  bad  a 
second  task  intrusted  to  it,  which  has  until  recently  consumed 
its  time.  I  gave  a  paper  on  "Conflicting  Terminology  for  Identi<- 
cal  Conceptions  in  the  Grammars  of  Indo-European  Languages" 
at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  190Q.  and  another  in  the  same  week 
before  the  American  Philological  Association  (the  latter  printed 
in  abstract  in  Vol.  XL  of  the  Proceedings).  These  two  jxiners 
dwelt  upon  the  root  of  the  matter,  perhaps  felt,  but  not  sjjoken 
of,  by  the  writers  of  the  English  report,  namely  that  the  syn- 
tactical parallelisms  among  the  languages  of  our  family  are  not 
mainly  superficial  f corresponding^'  ideas  expressed  by  different 
languages,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  way)  but  are  mainly  funda- 
mental, being  due  to  a  common  inheritance  from  the  parent 
speech  (identical  ideas,  expressed  widi  identical  mood-feeling). 
I  also,  early  in  January,  19 10,  wishing  to  bring  the  matter  before 
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the  National  Education  Association  as  of  great  pedagogical  im- 
portance for  the  teaching  of  all  languages  studied  in  the  schools, 
offered  a  paper  on  "The  Waste  Involved  ui  the  Use  of  a  Con- 
flicting Terminology  in  School  Grammars  of  Various  Lan- 
guages" for  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  SuperintendenGe  in 
Februar>%  x9io»  but  received  answer  that  no  room  then  re- 
mained for  an  additional  paper  upon  the  program. 

In  June,  i9io»  Professor  C.  R.  Rounds,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  published  in  the  EdmaHomU  R&- 
view  a  paper  on  "The  Varying  Systems  of  Nomenclature  in 
Use  in  Our  Texts  in  English  Grammar/'  a  paper  which,  as  it 
happened,  I  did  not  see  until  quite  recently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  give 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  common  inter-language  terminology, 
at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association 
in  New  York.  Hoping  that  concerted  action  might  follow  this, 
I  offered  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the  Christmas  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  Providence, 
empowering  the  Executive  Coniniitiee  to  appoint  representa- 
tives upon  re(niest,  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement.  In  the 
pa])er  before  tiie  Modern  Language  Association,  entitled  "The 
Hannonizing  of  Grammatical  Nomenclature,"  I  dealt  briefly 
with  English.  Gernian,  I'rench,  Sj)anish,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
leaving  six  pages  of  printed  proposals  for  mood-syntax  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  association.^*  After  leaving  the 
meeting,  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
already  referred  to,  which  had  just  discharged  its  secondary 
task.  Somt  time  later,  I  was  appointed  duurman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Rounds's  paper,  a  number 
of  state  associations  have  published  resolutions  asking  the  Na* 
tional  Education  Association,  at  its  coming  meeting  in  San 
Frandsco  in  June,  to  appoint  a  Committee  upon  the  Teiminol- 
of  English  Grammar.  The  step  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  m  February,  191 1,  a  Com- 

■*T1w  p^NV  wfl]  aCT>ey,  in  two  [wrta,  ia  the  ftittntlmi  ^AtMtitm  Lanpntt  4ff»- 
rirtfwib  J«n»      (Vol  XXVI.  N».     iud  a  hl»  amber. 
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tnittee  oi  Five  bdng  appointed,  with  Professor  Rounds  as  chair- 
man. There  are  thus  two  American  committees  in  existence,  one 
dealing  with  English  grammar  alone,  the.  other  with  En^^ish, 
French,  German,  etc* 

The  Congrte  International  des  Professeurs  de  Langues 
Vivantes  passed  a  resolution  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  April, 
1909,  calling  for  an  international  commission  to  prepare  a  uni- 
fied grammatical  terminology.  The  English  Joint  Conmiittee, 
throughout  its  deliberations,  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  French  committee  mentioned  above,  and  with  the  Berlin 
Education  Office.  Our  American  committees  should  do  the 
same  tiling.  An  international  commission  will  undoubtedly  be 
appoiiued  ultimately,  after  each  of  the  countries  involved  has 
acted  separately,  since  it  is  already  apparent  that  there  will  re- 
main conflicts  of  terminology  that  can  Ix.'  rcmo\ed  by  joint  dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile,  each  counuy  must  take  the  initial  steps 
of  puUing  Its  own  results  into  practice.  What  is  now  desirable 
for  ourselves  is  joint  work  on  the  part  of  the  three  leading 
American  bodies  whose  common  interests  the  work  toudies — 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  the  American  Philological  Assodation. 
Resolutions  petitioning  these  three  associations  to' arrange  a 
Joint  Commitee  of  Fifteen  "to  work  out  a  ^stem  of  gram- 
matical nomenclature  applicable  to  the  modem  and  ancient 
languages  most  commonly  studied,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing 
so  far  as  possible  existing  differences  in  nomendature,"  were 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Qub  on 
April  3 ;  and  resolutions  of  the  same  general  purport,  addressed 
to  the  same  bodies,  were  passed,  later  in  the  month,  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  and  the 
Qassical  Association  of  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  joint  action  will  be  granted,  care  being 
taken  to  i)rovide  rei)resentat'n  ^or  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  department  of  superintendence. 
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IV.  MORAL  EDUCATION  AS  AN  IDEAL  OF  TBB  FRENCH 

REPUBLIC 

DAVID  S AVILLE  ^lUZZEY 
Tiie  hUucai  Culture  School,  New  York|City 

The  Third  Rqmblic  has  passed  its  fortieth  year.  No  other 
government  has  lasted  so  long  in  France  since  the  revolntioiiists 
of  1792  overthrew  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  RepuUtc,  Consulate^ 
Empire,  Bouifaon  Restoration,  Orleans  Monarchy,  Second  Re- 
pnliliCf  Second  Empire,  Third  Repoblic  followed  in  r^d  sue- 
cession  with  revolutions  and  coups  d^iua  in  the  eighty  years 
between  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  III  at  Sedan :  eight  changes  of  government  in  as 
many  decades.  With  the  Third  Republic  the  ship  of  state  fay 
no  means  came  into  clear  water.  It  has  had  the  Boulanger  con- 
spiracy, the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  Seimration  strife  to  weather. 
But  nevertheless  each  succeedhig  year  brings  a  sense  of  sta- 
biHty  to  the  present  regime.  France  is  more  completclv  pledged 
to  a  republican  fonn  of  government  today  than  ever  before  in 
her  history.  Even  the  court  of  Rome  has  acknowledged  the 
hopelessness  of  the  return  to  a  monarchical  regime  by  sounding 
the  call  for  the  rally  of  the  priesthood  to  the  support  of  the 
Republic  (1891). 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  appreciation  of  any  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Third  Republic  is  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  founders  of  tiiis  republic,  Thiers,  Ganibetta,  Feny,  and 
the  rest,  did  not  think  that  they  were  creating  any  new  thing, 
but  were  simply  restoring  to  vigor  the  grand  principles  of  the 
men  of  1789— those  principles  which  had  been  tiuvestied  by 
the  Jacobins,  c^icatly  crushed  by  Napoleon  die  Great,  and 
treacherously  b^rayed  by  "Napoleon  the  Little."  The  founders 
of  the  Third  Republic  always  bad  before  their  eyes  the  im- 
mortal DedaratioD  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  saw  in  the 
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legislation  of  the  Constituetit  Asseinbly  for  the  aboUtioa  of 
feudalism,  the  unification  of  judicial  procedure,  the  natioiiali* 
zation  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  &e  education  of  a  demociatic 
generation  of  youth,  the  pledges  and  guaranties  of  a  lasting 
state.  They  aimed  to  restore  these  pledges  in  so  far  as  they  had 
been  violated  by  the  stormy  succession  of  despotisms  that  had 
filled  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  only  as  we  envisag^e  the  edu- 
cational work  of  these  founders  of  the  Third  Republic  as  a 
part  of  this  great  work  of  restoration,  as  one  feature  in  the 
prufrrarn  of  the  return  of  the  nation  to  rationahty  and  soHdar- 
ity,  that  we  appreciate  its  full  sij^nificance.  T  nv  tnoral  educa- 
tion is  not  so  much  a  prof^ram  of  the  French  Republic  as  it  is 
an  ideal  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  this  closing  article  on  education  in  France,  therefore.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  principles  of  the  iMench  Revo- 
lution which  have  determined  and  guided  the  program  of  in- 
struction under  the  Third  Republic;  have  enlisted  the  school  as 
an  ally  of  the  Republic,  and  bound  it  very  closely  to  the  state; 
and  have  given  education  in  France  that  extremely  centralized 
character  which  appears  to  us  sometimes  as  despotic,  but  to 
Frenchmen  always  as  integrating. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Revolution  was  the  adequacy  of 
man,  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  for  the  individual  life 
and  the  construction  of  a  public  policy.  Perhaps,  in  appropri- 
ating for  the  first  time  in  all  seriousness  Aristotle's  dictum  that 
man  is  a  reasoning  animal,  the  men  of  the  Revolution  went  to 
foolish  extremes.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  newly  discovered 
emancipation  of  reason  and  their  reaction  against  the  century* 
long  oppression  of  privilege,  they  endowed  every  man  forth- 
with with  the  cai)acities  of  the  best.  You  had  but  to  assure  a 
laborer  of  lii?  dii^niity  and  he  wa.s  a  legislator;  only  i"  read  the 
Declaration  of  the  I'^ights  of  Man  to  a  dra^tnan  and  lie  liecanie 
a  statesman.  The  fault  of  the  Jacobnis  was  rather  one  of 
emphasis  and  apjilication  than  one  of  principle — and  we  must 
read  back  through  their  excesses  to  the  in.spiring  doctrine  which 
they  travestied — the  doctrine  of  the  latent  capacity  of  every 
man  for  infinite  moral  development    Humanity  progresses. 
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and  in  its  upward  march  each  step  is  marked  by  a  growing 
respect  for  the  human  personaHty.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  the  Revohition  of  1789  that  it  affirmed  that  i>rniciple  with 
incomparable  energy  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man; 
and  it  is  the  primary  object  of  the  liberals  of  the  present  French 
republic  to  inculcate  that  principle  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
their  state. 

In  shaping  a  system  of  education  to  sustain  this  ideal,  the 
French  Republicans  found  an  immense  task  on  tfadr  hands.  In 
the  first  place  they  could  not  build  on  unencumbered  j^round 
like  our  forefathers  m  America.  They  found  a  ^stem  of  edu- 
cation in  existence  which  since  the  application  of  the  Loi  Fal- 
lottx  in  the  middle  of  the  century  had  contradicted  and  invalidated 
eveiy  postulate  of  the  virile  Revolutionary  philosophy.  Instead 
of  reason  as  the  efficient  guide  of  condnct  they  found  the  cate- 
chism taught  in  the  schools;  instead  of  the  stimulating  call  to 
independence  and  honesty  of  thought,  they  found  the  summons 
to  blind  ol)cclicnce  to  a  mvstic,  incomprehensible  authority.  They 
found  the  curriculum  under  the  supervision  of  the  clcrg)-,  and 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  power  of  the  priest.  In  a  word,  they 
found  everything  in  the  public  schools  tending  to  make  the 
growing  generation  unreasoning  and  un-repub!ican.  For  the 
clerical  insuuctiun  invited  the  pupil  to  submit  his  thought  and 
his  will  unreflectingly;  it  bound  him  closely  to  his  spiritual 
guides  and  pledged  him  never  to  criticize  their  judgment  or 
contest  their  authority.  Doubt,  the  true  educator,  by  vhtue  of 
which  the  individual  asserts  his  own  personality  and  his  im- 
prescriptible right  of  free  examination  in  the  face  of  tradition, 
was  in  clerical  eyes  an  evil  temptation,  a  sin,  a  blasphemy. 
Faith,  m  the  words  of  tiie  Abb£  Brogue,  was  "the  permanent 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas,  coupled  wi^  tbt  klea 
that  to  believe  them  is  a  duty  and  to  doubt  them  a  culpable 
thought" 

Pascal  once  said,  "He  who  disobeys  his  reason  is  punished 
with  the  most  miserable  punishment;  for  disobedience  to  an 
authority  outside  of  us  may  bring  exile  or  imprisonment  or 
torture,  but  disobedience  to  the  authority  within  us  makes  us 
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fook."  The  cultivation  of  obedience  to  the  inward  antbority 
of  reason  has  been  the  chief  object  of  the  founders  of  the  hy 
school  in  France.  They  have  seen  in  moral  as  opposed  to  eccle- 
siastical or  catechetical  instruction  the  guaranty  of  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  making  of  an  honorable  man  and 
citizen.  They  have  seen  in  the  appeal  to  one's  self-respect  and 
the  claims  of  an  enlightened  society  an  authori^  as  strong  to 
enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  child  as  the  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward  ofiered  by  the  catechism. 
This  latter  authority  is  an  anachronism  in  the  modem  state 
founded  on  reason.  It  may  have  had  its  place  in  the  days  when 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  methods  and  philosophic  confidence 
it  kept  the  human  mind  from  sinking  into  the  basest  supersti- 
tions. But  t^flav,  when  reason  is  able  to  control  and  correct  its 
own  methods,  this  submission  to  authority  is  only  prejudicial  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty;  for  it  hinders  us  from  making  the  truth 
our  sole  preoccupation.  Truth  subordinated  to  any  hypotheses 
or  beliefs  or  authorities  outside  itself  is  only  a  mockery- — and 
often  such  spurious  truth  becomes  the  point  of  departure  of  a 
voluntary  self-deceit  which  ruins  all  sincerity  of  mind. 

This  conception  of  the  adequacy  of  reason  as  the  foundation 
of  aQ  moral  instruction  the  French  liberals  find  supported  by 
history  and  philosophy  alike.  They  would  have  appeal  made 
to  the  experimental  axioms  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  to 
the  witness  of  history  for  the  indorsement  of  their  moral  teach- 
ing. We  know,  they  say,  the  orientation  of  humanity  for  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years.  Our  study,  our  own  experience  of  life, 
our  rational  convictions  are  all  in  accord  with  the  experience 
of  the  race  in  history  to  demonstrate  the  supreme  and  incom- 
parable vahie  of  the  life  of  reason,  in  which  is  contained  the 
most  exalted  liberty.  This  truth  is  within  the  grasp  of  childrai. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  social  duty  and  justice,  for 
the  effective  guaranty  of  human  co-operation,  which  is  the 
condition  and  soul  of  the  stable  state. 

The  lay  morality,  when  broadly  interpreted,  and  illumined 
by  the  light  of  historical  example,  carries  with  it  an  authority 
incomparably  more  compelling  than  the  artificial  authority  of 
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dogma.  The  lay  morality  has  the  authority  to  oommaiid  re- 
spect for  all  the  excellences  our  aspiratioiu  claim :  req)ect  for 
self,  respect  for  friends  and  neigbbors,  respect  for  the  ideals 
of  associated  respect  for  the  pronused  and  fore- 

shadowed divinity  within  our  humanity.  The  lay  morality  is  in 
harmony  with  the  modem  scientific  interpretation  of  histoiy. 
It  is  the  morality  suited  to  the  truth  of  evolution.  It  reveals 
and  at  the  same  time  encourages  us  to  battle  with  those  ag- 
gressive tendencies  which  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  our  nature 
to  remind  us  of  our  evolution  from  lower  forms  of  life.  It 
inspires  us  to  redeem,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  domain 
of  society  in  which  the  members  are  still,  imder  more  or  less 
brutal  form,  contending  in  the  animal  struggle  for  sur\'ival  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  As  the  strnc^cfle  is  tremendous, 
engatrcr!  al!  along  the  line  of  human  activity,  so  the  ta«k  of 
moral  instruction  is  infinite,  enlisting  every  human  activity. 

A  state  which  had  this  great  mission  of  the  revival  of  a 
rational  society  as  its  basis  could  not  leave  the  training  of  its 
children  to  an  institution  which  denied  and  combated  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  this  philosophy.  As  M.  Buisson  wrote 
in  his  article  on  "The  Teaclier  and  the  Republic"  in  the  Grande 
Revue  of  November,  1909:  "The  whole  question  of  lay  educa- 
tion was  this:  whether  the  nation  after  having  left  for  centuries 
to  religious  corporations  the  care  of  forming  the  minds  and 
characters  of  its  children  should  now  charge  itself  with  the 
taskp  and  endeavor  to  shape  the  new  generation  in  its  own 
image"— i.e.»  in  accord  with  the  ideals  on  which  the  Reputdic 
was  founded. 

If  the  state  was  to  assume  this  task,  it  must  do  it  thoroughly. 
There  could  be  no  half  lay,  half  ecclesiastical  morality  taught 
in  the  schools.  It  must  either  abandon  the  instruction  of  the 

children  to  the  priest  or  the  priest-supervised  professor  (as 
the  Loi  Falloux  did)  or  bid  the  church  take  its  hands  off 
the  schools  entirely.  In  other  words,  fidelity  to  the  first  principle 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  adequacy  of  the  reason  to  furnish 
the  guidance  and  sanctions  for  the  modem  democratic  state,  led 
inevitably  to  the  strict  control  of  education  by  the  state. 
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Here  we  ikid  the  explanation  then  of  a  second  feature  of 
education  in  France,  which  we  often  fail  to  understand  in  its 
historical  and  evolutionary  aspect,  namely,  the  centralization  of 
the  French  system.  Without  exception  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors with  whom  T  talked  in  France  deplored  the  extent  to 
which  the  hand  of  the  state  controlled  their  work.  The  bureau- 
cratic system,  with  its  delays,  its  red  tape,  its  embarrassment  of 
liberty  of  teaching,  its  discouragement  of  elasticity  of  program 
— all  seemed  to  them  a  burden  which  they  would  like  to  throw 
off.  If  I  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  in  our 
country,  of  the  great  variety  in  our  state,  municipal,  and  private 
institutions  of  learning,  they  murmured:  "Fortunate!*'  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  their  complaints  they  all  knew  and  recognized  that 
the  centralization  which  they  felt  as  a  burden  had  to  be  borne 
(like  so  many  burdens  of  the  European)  as  a  defense  against 
a  greater  danger. 

Power  must  be  met  by  power.  The  new  Republic  did  not 
find  the  schools  a  free  field  where  educational  experiments  miglit 
be  leisurely  tried  and  tested.  It  found  the  schools  in  control  of 
a  powerful  organization,  and  used  as  seminaries  of  doctrine 
utterly  hostile  to  its  own  princii>les.  To  insure  the  reptiblican- 
ism  of  the  growing  generation  it  must  take  the  schools  into  its 
own  strong  hands,  shaj^e  their  proLnam,  control  with  iron  se- 
verity their  personnel,  and  substitute  a  secular  patriotism  for 
the  clerical  spirit  in  their  direction.  The  cultivation  of  such  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  depended  diiefly  on  the  inculcation  of  such 
moral  teaching  as  would  impress  on  the  chiki  the  great  lessons 
of  solidarity  and  coK)peration.  The  old  catechetical  morality 
recommended  the  personal  virtues  of  obedience  to  authority, 
of  the  punctilious  performance  of  ceremonies,  of  exercise  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  of  penance  and  attrition,  of  works  of 
repentance,  and  the  like.  This  earth  was  but  a  vestibule  to 
heaven,  a  place  of  probation,  a  narrow  passage-way  through 
which  those  emaciated  by  fasting  and  penance  could  most  easily 
and  expeditiously  pass.  The  state,  from  St  Augustine's  day 
down,  was  conceived  of  as  a  necessary  evil,  a  restraining  force 
for  a  society  not  yet  risen  through  detachment  from  earth  to 
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the  monastic  heights  of  mdifference  to  Umd,  power,  riches, 
comforts,  learning,  friends,  homes,  children.  Whatever  modi- 
fications of  the  ascetic  program  of  St.  Augustine  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  slowly  develofMng  humanity  had  actually  made,  the 
church  was  still  an  assembly  of  saints  rather  than  a  soddty  of 
men,  a  body  elected  out  of  the  world  rather  than  a  community 
to  improve  the  wmrld* 

Now  the  only  possible  principle  of  unity  is  the  lay  principle 
of  the  predominance  of  purely  humanitarian  interests  over  any 
theological  confession.  Where  can  unity  be  found  amid  the 
warring  sects?  If  the  authority  the  Pope  and  the  authority 
of  the  Torah  and  the  authority  'f  the  Aiij^sburg  or  Tlelvetic 
Confession  arc  all  to  stand,  claitnni<^  the  allegiance  of  the 
teacher,  where  is  the  prospect  for  anything  but  moral  anarchy 
in  the  schools?  The  higher  unit}"  of  a  common  French  citizen- 
ship is  the  only  possible  soKnii  for  these  discordant  and  warring 
creeds,  and  the  school  lor  the  training  in  that  citizenship  must 
guard  first  of  all  against  the  entrance  of  any  of  these  creeds 
as  a  basis  of  instruction.  It  would  be  to  admit  the  very  principle 
of  disunion.  M.  Buisson  at  the  International  Education  Con- 
ference at  London  in  the  autumn  of  iqc)P>  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  set  forth  clearly  the  French  ideal  of  lay  instruction  in  morals 
as  the  indii.j)cnsable  training  for  Republican  citizenship: 

Notre  mt-ttiode  a  nous  Fran(;ais — par  suite  d'un  ensemble  de  circonstances 
historiqucs  trop  long  4  cxpubcr— cua^iste  a  faire  de  la  morale  un  objet 
d'enseignement  distinct,  independant  dc  la  religion. 

Pour  mms,  la  morale  est  one  duMC^  la  religioo  en  est  wie  autre 

Nona  estinoitt  qn'mie  natkm  fibre  pent  et  doit  donner  A  tons  tas  enfant^ 
dans  les  icoUs  publique<>,  une  education  morale  complete  par  les  seules 
ressourres  de  !a  raison  et  de  la  con<;cience,  qncllcs  que  soient  d'aillemrs  lea 
croyances  religieuses  qui  s'y  ajouteiu  ou  ne  s'y  ajoutent  pas. 

Notre  ecole  publiqae  lalque  ne  fait  pas  la  guerre  i  ces  croyances.  EUe 
ne  se  charge  pas  non  i^ns  de  les  ensdgner,  nl  de  lea  reoommander.  Elle 
ne  fait  de  propagande  ni  pour  ni  contre  une  foi  retigiense  QudooiMiue 

Ellc  nc  s'inqiiicto  pas  de  savoir  si  Tenfant  est  oa  sera  protectant  ou 
cathoHque,  juif,  chrtticn  ou  libre  pen«ieiir:  elle  ne  songe  qu'4  en  faire  un 
bonnete  homme,  rien  de  plus.  Et  pour  cela,  elle  s'effurcc  de  developper  son 
cerar,  son  caractire  en  lui  faisant  aimer  k  vrait  ie  bicn  et  le  beau. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  not  that  a  lay  sdiool  has  been  started  in 
hostility  to  positive  religions  (though  sndi  is  the  tntefpretation 
constantly  utged  by  the  clerical  party).  The  lay  school  is  rather 
indifferent  to  positive  religions.  It  is  anti-clerical,  for  clerical- 
ism aims  to  govern,  not  to  inspire.  All  must  follow  the  same 
banner  and  pronounce  the  same  credo  under  the  regime  of 
deriodism.  It  is  not  the  spiritual  side  of  life  only  that  clerical- 
ism claims;  it  wishes  to  govern  the  whole  of  life,  public  and 
private,  even  down  to  its  least  details.  While  reliction  nffirms 
that  lis  kinjrdom  is  not  of  this  world,  clericalism  maintains  just 
the  opposite.  Claiming  to  teach  a  transcendent  morality,  the 
only  true  and  eternal  system,  it  lays  its  hand  on  every  human  in- 
stitution, demanding  that  it  shall  regulate  society  and  states  ac- 
cording to  its  precepts.  Clericalism  has  its  own  particular  idea  of 
patriotism — which  is  devotion  to  the  state  in  so  far  as  the  state 
puts  all  its  power  at  the  disposition  of  the  church.  Even  the 
brilliant  critic  M.  Bountiere,  who  was  converted  to  the  church 
late  in  life,  wrote:  '^Catholicism  is  Fiance  and  France  is  Ca- 
tholicism. A  Frenchman  can  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  Ca- 
tholicism that  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  injniy  to  the  greatness 
of  France,  and  conversely,  all  diat  he  does  in  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  redounds  to  the  interest  of  France."  Clericalism 
also  has  its  own  peculiar  idea  of  liberty.  He  is  free  who  has 
not  separated  himself  from  the  church.  The  liberty  of  the 
man  who  refuses  to  follow  the  torch  held  in  the  priest's  hands 
is  only  the  dismal  privilege  of  wandering  in  a  maze  of  error  and 
contradiction  where  both  will  and  reason  are  lost.  And  the 
state  is  free  which  subordinates  most  eneigetically  the  ends  of 
civil  society  to  the  ends  of  religious  society,  not  confinuig  re- 
ligion to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  individual  conscience,  but 
establishing  it  (by  the  functions  of  the  priesthood)  in  the  whole 
social  conscience.  Thus  the  priest  should  fulfil,  according  to  the 
clerical  conception,  not  simply  the  role  of  a  spiritual  adviser; 
he  should  also  fulfil  a  social,  political,  economic  role.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  by  his  faithful  instruments,  he  should  administer 
the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  Not 
heaven  alone,  but  the  earth,  too,  must  be  his  kingdom. 
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Now  it  is  not  the  school  partiailarly  that  is  opposed  to  this 
focm  of  ecclesiastical  dominatton  which  is  called  dericalism. 
It  is  our  whole  histoiy,  ^e  spirit  of  the  times,  the  scieiitific  de- 
vdopment  of  our  philosophy,  the  humanitarian  development  of 

democracy  which  is  anti-clerical  today.  The  state  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  outgrowing  the  tutelage  of  the  church,  which 
was  so  general,  and  let  us  confess  also  so  beneficial,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Tt  has  found  a  new  principle  of  unity  in  the  ethical  doc- 
trine of  human  solidnrity.  For  the  old  theological  principle  of 
unity  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  now  Hecome  a  principle  of  dis- 
cord. It  is  the  very  development  ot  the  hi'^torical  and  critical 
spirit,  of  science  and  democracy,  in  the  lai>t  tliree  or  four  cen- 
turies which  has  completely  hroken  up  the  ecclesiastical  unity 
and  so  made  necessary  a  new  integrating  principle  for  our 
modern  society.  This  tremendous  fact,  if  deeply  pondered  over, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  whole  tragedy  of  modern  history 
from  the  revolt  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  execution  of  Ferrer. 
A  beacon,  an  ideal,  societies  nmst  have.  The  collective  need 
of  worship  in  this  largest*  sense  of  tiie  word  outlasts  by  genera- 
tions even  the  individual  need  of  comfort  and  assurance  of  sal* 
vation.  Witness  Plato  in  the  midst  of  skeptical  Athens,  writing 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Lawt:  "The  city  must  have  gods  for 
punisfaments  and  rewards;  there  are  two  classes  of  im{nous 
men:  those  who  deny  die  gods  (the  atheists),  and  those  who 
pretend  to  bend  the  gods  to  their  own  wills  (the  charlatans)  " 
Witness  Rousseau  in  the  midst  of  the  skeptical  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  "We  must  banish  from  the  state  those 
who  deny  God,  not  as  impious  men  but  as  unsociable  men." 
Witness  even  the  arch-revolutionist  Robespierre,  with  his  dry 
pedantic  soul  r^f  a  Jacobin  sectary,  declaiming  before  the  Con- 
vention which  has  banished  religion  as  a  dark  superstition  :  "The 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  a  constant  incitement  t'^  iustice:  it 
is  therefore  a  social  and  republican  idea.  Atheism  is  aristo- 
cratic." A  society  must  and  will  have  its  divinity,  its  eternal 
pattern,  its  integrating  ideal — and  in  default  of  a  better  it  will 
deify  Caligula. 

The  French  Republic  has  found  its  integrating  ideal  not  in 
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the  Napoleonic  legend  of  two  generations  ago,  not  in  the  re- 
stored society  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  in  the  modern  worship  of  the 
Sacred  Heart — though  there  are  chnmj)ions  of  these  and  many 
more  divinities  in  France.  The  French  Rep?ihlic  has  found  its 
mtegrating  ideal  in  the  vision  of  society  founded  on  the  widest 
enjoyment  of  liherty  of  every  man.  coupled  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  and  private 
virtues  which  make  liberty  possible. 

The  program  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  has  l)een 
shaped  to  strengthen  and  claniy  this  ideal.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
social  program  and  a  state  program.  Everywhere  this  idea 
comes  into  emphasis.  For  example,  the  prospectus  of  the  Ecole 
aUadenne,  after  giving  the  program  of  the  studies,  adds:  "The 
essential  thing  in  education  is  to  f  onn  an  enlightened  generation, 
men  of  heart,  of  initiativep  of  action,  well  aimed  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  capable  of  working  for  the  material  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  society  and  of  defending  the  high  interests  of  their 
countiy."  The  high  interests  of  their  coontry  mean  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  The  school  is  an  ally  of  the  state. 
The  interdqiendence  of  tiie  national,  the  republican  safety,  and 
popular  educati<m  has  been  a  dominating  idea  in  the  minds  of 
French  educators  since  t'  e  foundation  of  the  Republic.  The 
danger  of  the  clerical  influence,  with  its  natural  leaning  toward 
an  absolute  government,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  this  trend 
of  French  edtication.  With  us  there  is  no  need  for  training  in 
devotion  to  the  Republic,  for  there  are  no  ghosts  of  Bonapartisni 
and  Bourbonism  and  Jesuitism  stalking  in  our  land,  ready  to 
make  caj)itpJ  of  a  slip  of  our  statesmen  by  placarding  the  walls 
of  our  cities  with  invitations  to  a  rcvululion.  With  us  the  school 
is  in  close  toucli  with  the  family,  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant trend  of  our  j^resent-day  pedagogy  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  tie  between  school  and  family — the  enlistment  of  the  parents 
in  a  more  intimate  and  active  participation  in  the  school  life 
of  their  children,  the  study  of  the  children  by  their  teachers 
with  more  conscious  and  discriminating  attention  to  their  home 
surroundings  and  inheritances.  The  teacher,  if  this  process 
c<mtinucs,  will  become  less  and  less  of  a  function  ii}  and  more 
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of  a  companion  and  guide.  The  French  teacher  strikes  us  as 
almost  exclusively  a  functionary.  He  is  performing  a  duty  of 
state.  He  manages  his  school  as  a  secretaiy  manages  a  bmaiL 
It  is  iiiifortttiiat«  from  our  point  of  view  that  then  is  not  a  Uttk 
more  flexibility,  a  little  more  elasticity,  a  litde  more  oompanton- 
ahleness  in  the  French  system;  it  is  fortunate  from  their  pCHnt 
of  view  that  the  strong,  repcMican  hand  of  the  state  is  on  the 
lowest  primary  school  of  the  most  distant  province  to  keep 
from  it  the  influence  of  dericalism  and  schism  and  to  insure  the 
good  will  of  the  master  toward  the  immortal  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  safcifuard  of  the  state. 

These  two  fundamental  ideas  of  a  rational  humanity  and 
a  repd>lican  society  are,  I  bdieve,  the  normative  ideas  of  moral 
education  in  France.  They  have  not  yet,  in  spite  of  the  labors 
of  devoted  educators,  readied  the  point  of  efficiency  which  we 
might  expect  for  them  in  a  career  of  thirty  years.  The  reasons 
arc  partly  in  the  enormotisness  of  the  task  which  the  French 
Republic  set  for  itself  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  eiL':hties, 
partly  in  the  lonj^^-established  dominance  of  the  church  in  edu- 
cation, partly  in  dithculty  of  finding  the  prupcr  instructors  to 
take  up  a  subject  which  had  been  so  long  abandoned  to  the 
priesthood,  partly  in  the  expense  involved  in  the  assumption  by 
ihe  statt'  oi  tenchers'  salaries,  i:.utl\  in  the  tierce  party  strife 
winch  ha5  characlerized  i  ieiicli  politics  under  every  regime  of 
freedom.  There  have  been  attempts  to  hasten  the  humanizing 
process  of  French  education.  M.  Demolins  in  his  Bcole  des 
Roches  tried  to  copy  the  English  type  of  school  like  Harrow, 
where  the  scholar  and  the  teadier  diouM  come  into  doser  per- 
sonal rdations  and  the  ni#<rham<»ai  dement  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  sdiooi  But  the  private  school  will  not  appeal  widely 
to  the  French.  They  are  an  extremdy  economical  people,  and 
most  French  parents,  even  if  weU  off,  will  hesitate  to  pay  2,500 
or  3,000  francs  a  year  to  pot  thdr  boy  into  a  sdiool  to  experi- 
ment 00  Anglo-Saxon  lines  of  education,  when  they  can  have 
the  privileges  of  the  best  lycies  of  the  state  for  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  that  sum.  The  lycees  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  . 
so  far  as  the  social  separation  of  the  bourgeois  class  from  the 
working  dass  is  concerned,  private  schools;  for  they  are  pay 
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schools  while  fhe  icoUs  ^rimmres  are  free.  The  motives,  there- 
f  ore»  which  lead  parents  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
in  England  and  America  are  satis6ed  in  France  by  the  lycies 
and  eoUiffes,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  sdiools  will  oontinne  to 
educate  practically  all  the  youths  who  will  fonn  the  directing 
classes  of  the  succeeding  generation. 

That  moral  instruction  should,  by  t!ie  nature  of  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  Republic  and  for  the  Repirt>lic,  have  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  is  undoubtedly  a  disadvantage.  Moral 
education  theoretically  should  be  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations whose  whole  attention  can  be  fixed  upon  the  most  im- 
portant task  which  they  have  tindcrtnlccn  nnd  who-^e  teachers 
can  hi  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  men  ar.d  women. 
Good  teachers  are  rare,  and  the  moral  instruction  by  the  public 
teachers  whose  interest  may  lie  ahuost  exclusively  in  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  or  science  is  likely  to  be  perfunctory, 
formal,  mechanical.  However,  it  is  a  case  of  half  a  loaf  being 
Ijetter  than  none  with  the  French  today.  Such  private  associa- 
tions as  wish  to  teach  ethics  wish  to  teach  theological  etluos. 
To  abandon  moral  teaching  to  private  agencies  would  be  to  re- 
estaUish  the  old  ecclesiastical  domination  thrown  off  witii  so 
much  pain  and  struggle.  The  growth  of  such  lay  etfaictf  move- 
ments as  the  UnioH  pour  la  VMti  and  the  Unhn  des  Libres 
Penseurs  may  in  a  generation  or  so  furnish  the  personnel  and 
educate  the  public  sentiment  for  a  voluntary  lay  moral  instruc- 
tion which  shall  be  in  accord  with  reptMican  ideals  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  state. 

One  can  remark  as  a  sign  of  encouragement  for  the  broad- 
ening and  humanizing  of  ethical  instruction  in  France,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  growth  in  the  demand  for  a  philosophical 
revision  of  the  textbooks  on  morals,  a  courageous  development 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  we  have  analyzed  in  this 
article,  and  a  resolute  opposition  of  this  new  ethics  to  the  old 
tfieological,  catechetical  ethics.  Professor  Fayo^  for  example 
writes: 

Our  moral  instruction,  not  taffidentlf  grounded  on  modem  philos<^hical 
ttKmglit  and  the  results  of  contonponry  science^  presents  ooly  too  often  « 
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series  of  lessons  to  be  lemroed  like  other  lessons;  ....  it  oveHookt  tlie 
directive  force  that  it  dioaM  exert  on  liioagiit  tnd  action; ....  it  leaves 
only  a  chaoa  of  oonfmed  memories.  In  the  place  of  such  pedagogic  nonsense 

let  us  substitiitp  a  great  tiominntinsr  truth:  let  each  lesson  be  only  a  com- 
mentary, a  point  of  view,  an  aspect  of  this  truth  or  directing  principle:  let 
this  principle,  constantly  rediscovered  by  the  child  and  tried  by  new  pioofi 
and  appUcationa,  aoqoire  an  irresMUe  eneigy  In  Us  spirit  and  nde  Us  life. 

M.  Payot's  own  book,  now  in  its  seventh  edition,  admirably 
carries  out  this  valuable  counsel ;  and  is  the  ^promise  of  other 
works  to  follow  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  recent  attack  of  the  Bishops  of  France  on  the  textbooks 
of  morals  and  history  used  in  the  lay  schools  has  stimtilated 
the  liberals  to  a  stronger  defense  of  lay  monil  mstnictiofi  and 
awakened  many  of  them  to  the  lealizatioo  of  need  of  a 
more  dear  and  consistent  formulation  of  the  revolntionaiy  doc- 
trine of  a  rational  and  social  morality. 

What  we  need  [says  a.  recent  writer  on  "The  Church  and  Lay  Neutrahty" 
in  tlie  Docum^ts  du  Progris]  is  to  clatni  for  our  philosophy  the  same  rights 
wUdi  our  adversaries  lave  ahmys  clwnied  for  theirs.  It  is  time  to  throw 
aside  onr  complacency  and  our  foolish  pusillanimity  in  the  face  of  accusations 

of  sectarianism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Republic  and  reason  ate  sufficiently 
convinced  of  their  validity  to  fear  neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  future 
the  re^onsibility  of  direct  aod  oourageoos  action  in  conformity  with  their 
principles.  ....  We  mast  formulate  a  sdcntifie  morality  in  tiie  spirit  of  die 
Rqiablic  and  reason,  answering  at  every  point  the  morality  of  the  church. 
.  We  must  declare  this  rational  republican  morality  not  simpK-  filial  to 
the  dogmatic  iniperia1i<;tic  morality  of  the  church,  but  superior  to  it,  because 
bom  of  reaction  against  the  maniffsst  errors  of  the  latter,  and  capable,  as 
it  liaa  sliown  itsdf,  of  foundfaia  a  near  society  of  jnstiee  and  fraternity.  We 
must  dare  to  sbow  the  immense  conBdence  in  our  system  that  the  church  has 
shown  in  hers.  We  must  vindicate  imperiously  the  rights  of  the  rational, 
republican  ethics  over  the  consciences  of  our  children.  We  must  show  that 
if  these  ethics  do  not  have  the  hoary  past  for  their  authority,  they  have  what 
is  a  far  better  reoommeodatioo.  namely,  tcvAt  nature  and  Ihe  faturcii  Tluy 
too  have  their  historic  significance— the  significance  of  a  revolutiott  long 
fomented  against  monarcliic  and  religious  domination,  a  revolution  made 
necessary  by  the  enormous  evil  which  this  domination  had  cost.  The  struggle 
is  grave  which  has  been  opened  against  the  lay  schools.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  textbooks  of  morals  and  hisloty.  It  is  a  question  of  the  existence  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  rule  of  reason.  Let  the  RepubUc  and  reason  conquer 
by  rcsliaing  their  hiih  prerofative  and  girdinf  themsdvcs  for  the  Itatde. 
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These  are  brave  words  of  M.  Sauvebois,  and  they  are  the 
prophecy  of  a  more  profound,  courageous,  and  thoroughgoing 
study  and  organization  of  moral  instruction  in  France. 

After  even  a  brief  observation  of  the  French  schools  and  a 
fleeting  acquamtanoe  with  a  score  or  so  of  Frendi  educators 
one  cannot  tmt  feel  that  life  is  stirrins^  in  the  system.  The 
French  people  have  the  gift  of  •acquisitiveness:  th^  are  alert 
One  meets  in  I^iris  with  twenty  invitations  to  free  intellectual 
feasts  to  one  in  New  York,  The  walls  are  placarded  with 
notices  of  conferences,  courses,  lectures*  ddntes,  discussions 
without  end.  There  are  independent  schools  of  social  science, 
of  historical  and  political  studies,  of  economic  and  leltglous 
research.  There  are  free  evening  courses,  popular  universities 
—"cathedrals  of  democracy,"  as  one  writer  called  them.  Psy- 
cholog}%  music,  anti-Semitism,  the  education  of  the  will,  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  Second  of  December,  militarism,  the  duties 
of  citizenship  are  some  of  the  subjects  taken  at  random  from 
the  pro^^ram  of  one  of  these  institutions  in  Pari*?  a  few  winters 
a^jo.  One  woiilf!  need  an  hour's  time  to  begin  the  discussion 
of  the  inllucnce  of  these  icolcs  litres  on  the  moral  training  of 
the  people.  And  I  have  purposely  confined  myself  in  these  arti- 
cles to  the  pubhc  schools  of  France. 

In  these  public  schools  an  immense  auiuunt  has  been  done, 
even  in  the  last  eight  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  conditions 
which  favor  a  deei)eniiig  and  strengllicniiig  of  the  moral  instruc- 
tion. There  has  been  considerable  libert\'  granted  (by  the  pro- 
gram of  1902)  in  the  choice  and  grouping  of  studies,  wi^  a 
view  to  adapting  the  work  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the 
individual  student  There  has  been  some  modification  of  tiie 
severity  of  the  program  in  the  matter  of  hours.  There  has  been 
a  movement  for  the  encouragement  of  physical  education,  a 
stAject  till  now  sadly  neglected  in  all  the  continental  schools. 
The  icde  praHque,  or  scientific  school,  has  been  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  traditional  classical  and  philosophical  course. 
Normal  schools  have  been  supplied  in  every  one  of  the  depart^ 
ments  of  the  Republic  (as  provided  by  the  law  of  1879,  but 
not  fully  carried  out).  Attendance  has  been  made  compulsory 
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for  aU  teadiefs  at  the  semiannual  conventions*  in  which  Yit^ 
questions  of  disapline*  piogma,  co-operation  with  the  oom- 

mune  or  municipality,  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  students 
are  discussed.  The  budget  of  state  for  education  has  been  in- 
creased threefold  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  Illit- 
eracy has  decreased  from  25  per  cent  among  the  men  and  37 
per  cent  among  the  women  in  1870  to  4  per  cent  among  the 
men  and  7  per  cent  among  the  women  in  1908. 

These  are  certainly  encouraging  signs  for  the  future  of 
moral  education  in  France.  The  old  enemy  of  clericalism  is 
still  always  dangerous.  It  has  shown  itseit  versatile  enough 
to  appropriate  to  its  own  advancement  the  military  glory  of  the 
First  Empire,  the  divine  right  of  the  Restoration,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Orleans  munarchy,  the  red  socialism  of  the  Rcvoiu- 
tion  of  1848,  the  treacherous  imperialism  of  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  the  stormy  years  oi  the  establishment  of  tlie  Third 
Republic  The  long  tenure  of  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion 
of  France  and  its  present  influence  as  tlie  f attfi  of  practically 
all  the  religious  believers  in  the  nation  make  any  system  of  lay 
morality  look  to  thousands  of  Frenchmen  like  the  lepu- 
diation  of  all  moral  responsibility  and  Ihe  consummation 
of  reli^ous  anarchy.  The  long  habit  of  tutelage  has  left  its 
imprint  on  those  who  have  broken  from  it,  and  often  eatpcesses 
itself  m  die  return  to  something  like  dxoluttsm  on  their  part 
Even  the  Voltaireans  have  somettmes  the  mark  of  the  clerical 
spirit  It  continues  to  work  in  their  minds  just  as  twinges  seem 
to  shoot  through  a  limb  that  has  been  amputated. 

But  for  all  this  the  rational  spirit  of  democracy  which  was 
introduced  like  a  leaven  into  France  by  the  Revolution  is  work- 
ing mightily  in  the  Third  Republic.  The  ideal  of  a  society 
founded  on  reason  and  issuing  in  a  perfect  brotherhood,  of  a 
divine  city  in  which  each  citizen  has  the  freedom  of  the  inward 
vote  of  conscience  and  yet  is  bound  by  cords  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility stronger  than  any  chains  of  imjxjsed  authority,  is  before 
the  eyes  of  the  great  educators  of  the  French  Republic;  and  the 
indelible  inweaving  of  that  ideal  into  the  schools  of  the  land  is 
a  work  in  which  they  show  no  signs  of  fainting. 
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I'  hnF  been  clearly  shown  that  the  meUiods  of  study  among 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  <»untry  are  very  poor.^ 
Although  no  similar  task  has  been  undertaken  with  reference  to 
conditions  in  the  high  schools,  a  visit  to  any  high  school  or  col- 
lege would  convince  anyone  that  many  students  who  arc  doing 
work  in  these  institutions  have  no  conception  of  a  correct  and 
profitable  method  of  study. 

This  condition  presents  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
efficient  work  in  our  modern  high  schools.  Kvery  tenii  a  great 
number  of  pupils  are  passed  from  the  grammar  schools  into 
the  high  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  absohitely  ignorant  as 
to  what  it  means  to  grapple  with  an  intellectual  problem.  They 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  kindergarten  pabulum  fbat  th^ 
are  bewildered  when  confronted  with  a  task  that  requires  power 
of  concentration  and  perseverance.  Unless  some  higfa-school 
teacher  is  wise  and  sympathetic  enough  to  help  them  find  out 
how  to  study,  th^  flounder  around  helplessly  for  a  few  monllis, 
or  at  most  a  year  or  two,  finally  to  drop  ou^  disgusted  with 
school,  books,  teacher,  and  education,  because  they  never  reaUy 
learned  how  to  work. 

A  few  years  ago  while  visiting  a  high  school  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  poor  grade  of  work  being  done.  The  principal 
blamed  the  grade  terichers  for  !'?nfWqn?ite  preparation,  which 
hcippcnc*-!  to  be  faulty  enough  in  that  particular  school.  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  situation  and  began  to  take  nntc  of  the 
various  things  that  took  place  alx)ut  me.  During  a  study  period 
I  noticed  that  a  large  pro|K)rtion  of  the  pupils  studied  no  less 
than  three  or  four  lessons  during  the  hour.   These  pupils  thought 
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they  had  prepared  their  lessons  for  the  entire  day  in  that  one 
study  period  The  rest  of  tiwir  time  that  was  not  q»ent  in  rcci* 
tation  was  wasted  in  looking  aronnd,  talking,  writing  notes,  and 
other  kinds  of  idleness. 

As  the  standard  of  work  was  not  so  hi|^  a^  desired  in  our 
high  sdiool,  I  began  to  investigate  very  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  and  the  conditions  of  study.  A  few  tests  brought 
out  the  facts  that  many  of  our  jNipils  did  not  know  how  to 
study  properly,  that  many  did  not  have  any  regular  habits 
of  work,  and  that  very  few  did  any  home  study.  They 
worked  well  while  tasks  were  ea^y,  but  when  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged  it  was 
dropped  at  once  and  a  new  task  was  sought.  They  w  ere  lacking 
in  that  discipline  which  enables  a  pupil  to  stick  to  a  task  even 
though  it  be  difficult  and  perhaps  unpleasant. 

In  order  to  establish  more  rci^nlar  habits  of  work,  I  had 
study-program  cards  printed  with  directions  for  study,  and  each 
pupil  was  required  to  make  out  a  definite  program  for  the  term. 
(The  foim  of  these  cards  and  the  directions  for  study  whidi 
are  printed  on  the  back  are  shown  bek>w.)  Duplicate  cofnes 
were  placed  on  file  on  the  assemUy-room  desk,  so  that  the 
teacher  in  charge  could  closely  supervise  the  work.  Kacfa  pi:^ 
was  also  asked  to  provide  for  regular  stu^y  hours  at  home,  and 
the  parents  were  urged  to  see  that  the  program  was  carried  out 
In  die  course  of  a  few  we^s  the  advantage  of  regular  hours 
for  \  ork  became  so  apparent  that  the  pupils  entered  into  the 
plan  with  enthusiasm. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  study  has  been  closely 
supervised  and  regular  programs  for  each  pupil  strictly  fol- 
lowed, three  things  have  been  accomplished  v-r.th  rr^re  ^.r  lecg 
success:  fi)  the  problem  of  discipline  has  Iccn  practically 
solved;  (2)  considerable  improvement  has  been  n  :i(lc  in  scholar- 
ship; (3)  regular  hours  of  home  study  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  students. 

Discipline. — Discipline  is  a  minor  problem  in  a  busy  school. 
The  pupil  who  knows  his  task,  has  a  regular  time  to  perform  it, 
and  undertakes  it  systematically,  will  have  no  time  to  create 
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disturbance.  Furthermore  the  busy  pupil  will  ha\c  an  interest 
in  his  work  and  progress  in  school,  and  con>criuently  will  have 
no  desire  to  engage  during  sch  (>1  h  ours  in  things  that  have  no 
dose  connection  with  his  r^^lar  work. 


PUPIL'S  STUDY-PROGRAM 

1km 

9:00 

9:45 

• 

10:30 

11:10 

1:15 

s:oo 

•:4S 

3:20 

DDUECnONS  FOR  STUDY 

I.  Follow  vour  progtmm  regularly. 

3.  If  possible,  study  your  lesson  immediately  after  the  assipuBHil  ii  mide^ 

3.  Take  brief  notes  and  afterwards  re-study  by  outline. 

4.  Use  dictionary  and  ref eri-nce  b  >nks  for  points  tvu  clearly  comprehended. 

5.  QHiceatrate  the  mind  so  that  outside  iatefests  will  not  frequently  disturb 

Sur  study. 
» not  tcy  to  oommk  csDUt  wocds  until  yoo  ttodantaiid  their  content 

7.  Oonnect  the  ImportMit  bets  of  the  ntfir  Imob  wltlk  iKU  previously 
Ip^racd. 

8.  Make  companaoos  axtd  contrasis  when  possible. 

9.  The  extra  dfcrt  nwot  ott  pwptwtioo  iwyithegmtwtialdfcctiiildW' 

dends. 

10.  Carefully  review  tad  tUok  omr  the  pcevfawe  leMon  befoce  hfffnning 

the  next. 


Table  I  shows  the  numbers  of  high-school  pupils  reoeiviiig 
various  grades  in  deportment  before  and  after  the  mtroductioii 
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of  regular  study  periods.  The  following  system  of  grading 
was  used: 

A-fsioo  to  g6  per  eent 

A  =  95  to  gi  per  cent  * 

B+=  90  to  86  per  cent 

B  =  85  to  81  per  cent 

C~^—  80  to  76  per  cent 

C  =  75  to  90  per  eentF^eeiiditioned 

X  =beIow  70  per  cciilr=failed 

TAMJB  I 


murniwM 

A-l-  

a 

so 

0 

«7 

A  

»3 

7 

16 

«3 

B+  

16 

a 

4 

6 

2 

s 

0 

g+  

e 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

X  

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  hi'bt  cohiitin  shows  the  deiM  itnictn  grades  of  a  class  of 
forty-five  Freshmen  who  followed  no  regular  program  of  study. 
Column  two  shows  the  grades  of  the  Freshman  dass  that  entered 
the  same  high  school  the  following  year.  This  class  was  taught 
in  the  grammar  grades  by  the  same  teacliers  and  was  graded  in 
deportment  by  the  same  high-school  teachers  as  the  previoas 
class.  The  better  standing  of  the  second  dass  in  deportment  is 
due  veiy  largely  to  Individual  study-programs  regulailj  fol- 
lowed and  a  mofe  careful  supervision  of  the  study  period. 
Columns  three  and  four  show  the  deportment  grades  of  forty* 
four  Sophomores  and  Juniors  before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
regular  study-programs. 

Scholarship. — Latin  was  chosen  for  the  following  table  for 
the  reason  that  the  pujMls  have  been  taught  by  the  same  Latin 
teadier  for  the  period  represented.  Other  subjects  might  have 
been  selected — for  example,  history  or  English,  to  which  more 
home  stndv  ^^'a5:  ijiven  by  the  mniority  of  the  pupils — which 
would  have  slin\vn  niuch  greater  improvement,  but  in  the  other 
subjects  no  one  teacher  had  charge  of  all  the  work.   The  im- 
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pfovonent  in  the  Latin  grades  is  chiefly  due  to  systematic  study 
at  school  rather  than  to  home  study. 


TABLE  II 


Code 

Latin  I: 

LaUh  I: 
WithPn«nun 

Witluwt  ftngm 

Ocerp: 

Vergil: 

A+  

t 

9 

3 

i8 

A  

7 

7 

«5 

7 

lO 

«■•■■■■ 

7 

5 

7 

7 

4 

X 

6 

4 

a 

o 

C+  

4 

3 

0 

X 

c  

5 

6 

I 

o 

o 

X  

9 

4 

I 

0 

o 

Colunms  one  and  two  of  Table  II  show  the  relative  grades 
in  first-year  Latin  of  two  classes :  the  first  toUijwed  no  regular 
study -programs,  the  second  had  regular  programs.  Both  classes 
were  taught  in  the  grammar  grades  by  the  same  teachers  and  in 
the  high  school  by  the  same  Latin  teacher. 

Columns  three,  four,  and  five  show  the  records  o£  thirty* 
three  pupils  in  Latin  for  three  consecutive  years.  In  the  work 
in  Caesar  no  regular  study-programs  were  observed,  but  during 
the  next  two  years  regular  programs  of  study  were  conscien- 
tiously followed  fay  most  of  the  pufMls.  While  the  progress  in 
efficiency  as  shown  in  the  table  is  quite  noticeable,  yet  the  change 
cannot  be  as  significant  to  the  reader  as  to  the  Latin  teacher 
who  was  familiar  with  the  individuality  of  the  f»^ls  and  tiidr 
habits  and  methods  of  work. 

Home  study. — No  record  is  available  to  show  how  many 
pupils  did  home  study  before  the  adoption  of  the  study-pro- 
grams, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  was  very  small. 
Neither  can  any  definite  record  be  i)rocured  that  will  show  the 
amount  or  the  number  of  pupils  who  did  home  study  durmg  the 
first  year  the  program  was  used.  The  following  charts  are 
based  upjn  the  grades  and  home-study  hours  of  the  first  term 
of  the  current  school  year. 

Chart  I  shows  the  grades  of  the  first-year  Latin  class,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  time  spent  m  home  study.  The  best 
three  grades  in  the  column  showing  no  home  study  were  made 
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by  repeaters.  This  is  the  first  term  that  these  pupils  have  fol- 
lowed a  regular  study-program. 

Giart  n  shows  die  grades  of  the  second-year  Latin  class. 
The  pupil  making  the  best  grsde  in  the  no-hooMtudy  oohmm 
is  very  bright,  bat  is  inclined  to  take  life  easy.  The  failure  In 
the  second  column  is  due  to  excessive  use  of  cigarettes.  This 
is  the  second  year  that  these  pupils  have  used  a  regular  study- 
program* 

Chart  III  shows  the  standing  of  the  third-year  Latin  class. 
The  failure  of  the  pupil  who  is  doing  no  home  study  Is  due  to 
indolence.  This  class  has  followed  a  study-pcognun  for  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Chart  IV  shows  the  grades  of  the  fourth-year  Latin  class, 
which  has  followed  a  regular  program  of  study  for  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Chart  V  gives  a  summary  of  the  number  of  high-school  pu- 
pils from  whom  definite  and  reliable  records  are  obtainable*  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  time  given  to  home  study. 

Chart  VI  gives  the  average  standing  in  Latin  for  the  first 

term  of  the  current  school  year  of  the  pupils  represented  in 

Chart  V,  classified  according  to  the  time  spent  in  home  study. 
This  chart  shows  that  the  pupils  spending  from  fme  to  one  and 
a  half  hours  in  home  study  take  the  highest  standing.  The  pu- 
pils who  do  less  than  this  amount  are  either  \y)OT  students  or 
very  l)right  and  inclined  to  get  off  w  ith  as  little  work  as  possible, 
while  those  who  spend  more  than  this  amount  of  time  may  be 
classed  as  the  plodders. 

CHART  I  CHARTn 


X 

X  C 

X  C+  B  C+ 

X  C+  B  B 

X  C+  B  B-f 

C  B  B+  A  C 

C+  B+  B+  A  C 

A  B+  A  A+  B 

A-l-  A+  A4-  A+  B  + 

A+  A-i-  A+  A+  B+  C+ 


c 

X  c+ 

C  B 

B+  A 

B+  A  B  C 

C     B+  A+  B  C 

B     A  A+  B  B+ 

A     A+  A+  B+  A+ 
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CBL 

AST  in 

CHAET  IV 

B 

B 

B+ 

B4- 

B+ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B  A 

A+ 

A+  A+  A  B+ 

A+ 

A+  A+  A+  B+  A 

X  A 

A+ 

A4-  A  A-f 

A+  A+  A+  A  A+ 

HMIt  0  1 

t  4 

t    4    3  Hom 

o  1   1     i|    s   4  5 

CHAST  V 

CHART  VI 

Pupils 

Gnutot 

SO 

H 
so 

IS 
lo 

S 
o 


A 

B+ 
B 

C+ 

c 


X 

Boon  o 


\ 

/ 

1  

4  4 


The  impoitanoe  of  a  regular  study-program  lor  high-school 
pupils  can'be  stmiiiiarixed  in  no  better  way  fban  bjr  quoting  from 
the  opinioofl  of  some  of  onr  students  who  have  followed  tiie  pio- 
gnun  lor  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

I.  "By  ioUowing  a  definite  ptx>gram  ot  study  I  have  formed  the  habit 
of  tlndsriiiff  a  ecftiiii  leiaoo  at  a  certaia  tioM^  and  beeadae  I  Imoir  diat  I 
mntt  study  at  that  tfane  I  am  alwajra  ready." 

3.  "If  a  definite  pro-am  is  followed  I  can  do  more  and  better  woik  than 

if  I  study  in  a  haphazard  fashion." 

^  "When  following  a  study-program  one  is  never  in  doubt  about  what 
to  do  next" 

4<  "A  study^foanm  fceepa  ne  Iron  fpendtny  too  nuidi  ttne  on  {avorile 

mbj«:t8." 

"By  following  a  rcRular  proc^ram  I  waste  no  time  in  thinkin*?  about 
what  I  shall  do  next.  Then,  too,  it  keeps  me  from  changing  tasks  when  I 
begin  to  tire  of  iHiak  I  am  doinc.'* 
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6.  "By  preparing  my  work  regularly  I  find  tiiat  I  not  OBif  htnt  better 
lessons  but  also  have  more  time  for  leisure." 

7.  "The  study-program  has  prov^  ao  bcncucial  to  me  in  the  preparation 
of  nqr  ienoot  tint  I  now  lollow  a  rcgohr  prognin  lor  aD  of  nqr  woik'* 

&  1  find  ^tui  by  {<dloirint  a  regnlar  program  of  ttndj  I  alwagr*  •tndjr 
each  1e<;<;nTi  whether  I  accomplish  aaydiing  or  not.  At  leatt^  I  ahrsys  know 
•omethiiig  about  each  lesson." 

9.  "I  had  the  h^it  of  always  putting  oti  my  work  until  I  felt  just  right 

for  itn4r>  «i4  m  a  remit  nade  very  poor  grade«t  tat  since  I  have  adopted 
a  regidv  ftady-imirani  nqr  mterctt  in  my  work  hat  greatly  hicreeied  and 
I  am  no  longer  aehamed  of  nqr  gradea." 
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It  is  fhe  purpofc  of  tlis»  report  to  call  ftttentioD  to  a  lew  caaei  of  on* 

foftnnate  injustice  and  glaring  eooentiidly  in  the  nodem  language  require- 
ments of  certain  colleges.  These  cases  are  all  th-?  more  objer'in-inhle  '^  Tice 
they  arc  maintained  in  direct  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  which  practically  all  these  colleges  have  agreed  to  follow. 
The  flttimauuiee  of  two  itandardi  is  always  undcsmbk;  espedaUjr  if  iStuf 

ar.-  iiiiiiually  cxclusivCi 

The  mofK  rn  ■  inunair^  re<it!irement<i  of  our  leading  colleges  arc  based 
es&entially  on  the  famous  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America.  This  report  was  published  in  1898, 
nmier  fhe  aaioiees  of  tlie  Wstifliial  V-Jhu^tttim  AssociaiJoii.  after  oon^ 
mittee  had  spent  four  years  in  carefdllj  ittulying  the  situation.  It  is  true 
that  only  one  high-$chooI  teacher  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  But 
such  was  the  fairness  of  mind  exhibited  by  this  otherwise  representative 
body  that  the  document  issued  by  them  immediately  became  the  Magna 
darta  of  modern  langaage  instroetioa  in  Amenean  hiili  sdwob.  Tins 
influence  was  increased  considerably  \^hen  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  officially  by  the  College  Eiuranoe  Eacamtnattoii  Board  and  bgr  tlie 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  any  criticism  of  the  college  entrance 
retmrencnts  in  modem  languages  implied  a  critieism  of  the  report  of  die 
Committee  of  Twelve.  Snch  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  follow* 
ing  paragraphs  that  our  present  troubles  arc  caused  mainly  by  a  misinter- 
pretation or  a  direct  rejection  of  the  rccommctidati(nis  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve.  This  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  inevitably  from  the  follow- 
ing fads: 

I.  The  r^ort  of  Ae  Committee  of  Twelve  was  merely  provitionat.  In 
the  edition  of  tqot.  Professor  Calvin  Tiiomas  of  Columlna  Universttjr,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee,  says : 

"But  notwithstanding  the  care  that  was  exercised  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  M^peae  that       rqwrt  cao  have  any  otter  vahM  ttaa  that  of  a  nonaatifo 

cent  meeting  of  the  BufTalo  Scxllon  of  the  New  York  State  Modem  LanRi^ir"'?  A^"j^cj:itv^n. 
For  the  sake  of  deamcas,  some  explanabxy  natuk*  are  added.  The  resotutioui  were  adopted 
aaadsMttdy*  Thy  aho  laoeifj  the  ladnnfmrnt  ola  co— ittse  si  pwhwat  Imchsn  ol 
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which  may  mm  'piovinooatlf  to  guide  the  efforts  of  taa^heci  tad  to 

focus  crTt:ci>iT.     The  difficulty  has  been  hitherto  that  WC  hsve  luid  M  MtiOMl 

pattern  whatever,  i^nt  even  the  iemblance  of  one." 

He  concludes  with  these  words: 

"And  then,  after  a  few  jrean,  it  will  be  for  aoow  new  ceaubittee  to  rewiie 
tlw  aefaeiie  in  the  light  of  crlttdam  and  of  fnehly  accumulated  experience." 

2.  A  rl'^^pn  yoar-^  have  elapsed  since  the  puMiratinn  of  the  r<"port  Dur- 
ing that  tunc  modern  language  instruction  has  developed  a  strong  tendency 
to  turn  away  {rom  the  old,  grammatical,  formal  mode  of  teaching  to  a 
praeliee  more  in  Inniioiiy  wiih  the  reqniftinenti  of  die  ao-eaUed  relonn 
method.  Increasing  stress  is  being  laid  on  oral  and  aural  training.  Thig 
training  takes  much  time  which  formerly  was  devoted  exclusively  to  reading. 
Experience  shows  that  in  view  of  the  increased  time  devoted  to  the  speaking 
of  the  foreign  idiom  and  to  more  objective  teaching  the  reading  requirements 
of  tome  oolkgea  are  certainly  excessive  The  average  tcadier  or  pupil 
cannot  be  C9q>ected  to  meet  this  donUe  fequiremait;  if  eitfaer  ia  exccaalve; 
One  or  the  other  is  bound  to  suffer. 

3.  The  CnrTimittee  of  Twelve  rcrn^'^i.'e?  thn-e  grades  of  modem  lan- 
gtiage  instruction,  namely,  elementary,  lutcrnicdiatc,  and  advanced.  It  pro- 
vides very  definitely  that  these  three  grades  dudl  represent,  respectively,  a 
total  of  two  yean*  three  yean^  and  four  yean  of  actual  instmctioii.  This 

classification  was  adopted  by  the  examining  bodies  named  above.  At  wUI 
be  shown  later,  it  is  violated  by  some  prominent  collcRes. 

4.  The  reading  material  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  admits 
of  eonaiderable  choice;  wMIe  gome  ooHcgeg  arc  trying  to  ingiat  on  a  fixed 
lift 

5.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  wisely  permitted  some  latitude  in  the 
amount  of  reading  to  be  covered  in  each  year.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  not  com- 
pnlsory; 

Gsnnaa  Tnmk 

First  year    75-100  pages  100-  175  paRM 

Second  year   150-200  pages  250-  400  pages 

Hdrd  year.. ...... ♦...About  400  psgee  400-600 

Foforth  year  Abont  soo  pages  600-1000 

It  is  very  desirable  that  tlie  licxibilitr  in  the  reading  requirement  be  mmn- 
tained.  The  policy  of  some  oile^es  of  requiring  the  maximum  number  of 
pages  cannot  be  condenmed  too  severely. 

In  view  of  tbcae  hm  the  Buffalo  Scctkm  of  the  New  York  State 
Modem  Language  Aatodation  (about  fifty  teaebera  being  preaent)  adopted 
the  foHowing  resolutions: 

"i.  Resolved,  that  we  resent  the  practice  of  a  number  of  col!ei?e55  (notably 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith)  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  arbitrary  and  mutu- 
ally opposed  daaaifieationik  contrary  to  tiie  proviaiona  of  tiic  Gillege  Entrance 
Board." 
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This  resolution  is  directed  against  the  confusing  nomenclatures  retained 
by  some  colleges,  and  especially  against  the  unfair  rating  of  elementary 
German  and  elementary  i<rench.  These  two-year  subjects  frequently  receive 
the  mw  cre^  as  tome  wjpiw  tabjcctib  ancli  m  physics,  botany,  chemistry. 
The  result  is  that  itndents  turn  sway  from  subjects  in  which  two  rears  of 
faithful  work  arc  given  one  year's  credit.  And  in  case  the  full  requirement 
is  attempted  in  one  year,  the  Qsosl  oatoouM  IS  copsidcraMc  private  tutOfiiiA 
with  all  Its  attendant  evils. 

**%,  Ruohud,  fhat  we  demand  a  credit  of  two  years  for  two  yesrs  of 
mscrncQan. 

The  catalogne  of  Wells  College  states  (p.  24) : 

"It  is  recommended  that  this  co«r<«p  [the  niinimtim  requirement]  cover  two 
years,  five  recitations  a  week,  though  a  year's  work  is  accepted  if  the  entire  re- 
qidrcmeat  Is  eevcred  la  that  leagdi  of  tiaie.** 

AecofdiilK  to  this  mediod  of  rating,  if  a  studatt  Soeoeeded  in  covering 
this  requirement  in  six  months  hf  would  be  given  a  credit  of  one-half  a 
year.  The  fact  is  that  only  exceptional  students  complete  this  work  in  one 
year  without  tutoring,  and  therefore  the  customary  credit  should  be  given. 

KAjoccTamg  WK  possiminjr  01  Govenzig  me  iwiui  remeois  w  me  mne  tisii' 
ally  allowed  by  the  colleges.  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  Teadiert  CoHege,  ssld  at 
die  New  York  meeting  of  this  associatic  [.  fDr.cmber,  looo')  r 

"I  recall  a  statement  of  the  president  of  the  most  famous  woman's  college— 
eae  of  the  nioit  famous,  wc^  may  say,  at  any  rate,  in  iM*  contttry--that  it  ia 
pesSlbls  to  meet  the  leaiilwMls  of  the  demcntasy  German  by  one  year's  study 
of  German,  of  the  intermediate  hy  two  years'  study  of  German,  and  of  the  ad- 
vsneed  German  requirement  by  three  years.  /  have  not  the  priviUgt  of  knowing 
m9  jcAmI  Uut  kt$  inecgtsfully  occompliAti  lM«;  hot  that  ia  Ae  coetnitioii  and 
the  spirit  IB  which  those  are  set.** 

"j^  Mtttohed,  that  we  protest  against  an  inflexible  reading  fe«dl«aMnt« 
both  as  regards  the  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  in  each  year  and  as  re- 
gards the  choice  of  authors.  Such  freedom  is  expressly  provided  by  the 
report  of  the  Conunittee  of  Twelve  and  by  the  College  Entrance  Board." 

The  feqntrancnts  of  the  colleges  are  cxcesiive  and  nmtnalljr  cxdnmnk 
Wdls  Grflege  says  (Catalogne^  p.  n*) : 

"The  books  read  should  include  at  least  ore  play  of  Molif-rr,  one  play  of 
CoroeiUc,  and  one  of  Racine;  the  remainder  of  the  reading  may  be  selected  from 
an^sfs  of  the  dghlcantt  and  nineteeoith  cenluies.'* 

Smidi  CdDcge  holds  a  veiy'differait  opinion: 

"The  reading  of  the  French  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century  ia  not  ad- 
vised as  a  substitute  for  the  works  mentioned  [namely,  some  historical  reading], 
since  the  average  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  is  not  sufficiently  mature  for  that 
giade  ^  woffk." 

Wdlc^  College  says: 

"It  is  particularly  urged  that  these  texts  be  chosen  from  nineteenth  century 
writers  of  prose^  verse,  and  drama,  sad  if  possible  from  more  than  foar  anthors." 
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Vamr  CoUegc  decrees  that  •  ftndcnt  offcrtng  "raaximum"  French  must 
have  read  1,000  duodecimo  pages  from  no  less  than  five  standard  aothort. 
"At  least  onc-luilf  of  this  must  be  from  history  and  the  drama." 

How  can  a  public  high  school  meet  these  contradictory  and  highly  pc- 
dantie  reqinrenicalt? 

In  dementaiy  Frcndi  Vaaaar  requires  450  pages  iam  at  but  two  well- 
known  authors.  "Not  more  than  onc'lialf  of  this  readiag  may  be  from 
works  of  fiction." 

In  regard  to  "major"  German,  Smith  says:  Halt  01  the  amount  read 
■houM  be  i»roie^  preferably  that  of  Schiller  and  Goethe;''  Whether  a  student 
can  be  made  to  appreciate  Schiller's  proie  ia  not  conridered.  Vassar  recom> 

mends  that  not  kss  than  one-third  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  wor\-s 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  that  at  least  one  piece  of  historical 
prose  be  read,  such  as  Freytag  s  Karl  der  (Jrosst. 

In  abort,  at  every  torn  one  enoonnters  lim  exasperating^  fos^y  qtianti- 
tative  prescription  of  the  number  of  pases,  of  the  number  and  grade  of 
authors.   And  such  beautiful  disagreement! 

"4.  Resolved,  that  we  demand  a  more  rational  compromise  between  actual 
teaching  conditions  and  the  technical  requirements  in  oral  and  written 
work" 

The  oral  requireneot  in  some  cases  is  excessive.  Tims  WeOcsky,  in 

elementary  Trench,  requires  training  from  the  outset  in  tmder Standing 
French  when  spoken  or  read  alotid,  and  the  answering  of  ordinary  questions 
in  that  language.  That  is  perfectly  reasonable.  But  the  maximum  require- 
ment of  Wdlcd^  deamndt  tiitt  students  be  able  to  understand  a  lecture 
given  in  Frendi.  and  be  able  to  speak  correctly  and  iduHnslicaQy  in  French 
upon  simple  topics.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  to  be  much  drill  in  grammar, 
abundant  drill  in  the  reproduction  of  easy  forms,  dictation,  the  writing  of 
at»tracts,  etc.  What  high  school  can  meet  these  requirements  literally? 

"5.  Rgsobftd,  that  we  object  to  the  demand  that  tiie  final  examination 
must  be  taken  during  die  last  year  in  high  sdioo^  since  the  effect  of  that 
nde  is  the  undue  congestion  of  a  year  already  badly  congested. 

"6.  Resolved,  finally,  that  %ve  demand  of  the  colleges! 

(i)  A  strict  adherence  to  the  more  Uberal  spirit  of  the  Committee  of 
Twdve. 

(a)  The  abolition  of  such  terns  as  *minfanum  and  maximum  Germao,' 

'minor  and  major  requirements^'  *tlurd  langqage/  'second  language,'  etc., 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  terminology  of  tiie  College  Entrance 
Board. 

(3)  A  more  sympathetic  t/tadj  and  comprdiension  of  hifl^-sehool  prob- 
lems, so  that  tiie  practice  of  ashbig  for  tiie  imposaibk  or  of  fixing  abso- 
contradictory  requirements  be  disoontinncd  tod  rq»laced  by  a  spirit 
of  genuine  co-operation." 
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THE  "AMERICAN  mBA"  AND  THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


TIkmc  of  v»  vbo  hold  to  die  notioD  tliit  edncatioo  even  in  «  democracy 
il  ooaoeroed  qoita  as  much  with  creating  as  with  abridging:  distinctions  wOl 

welcome  Profcwor  Showerman's  attack  in  the  March  School  Rniew  on 
the  inadequate  conception  of  education  which  too  often  passes  current  as 


lacj,  and  it  lidioovoa  as  aD  to  aca  to  it  tliat  die  pfotpedive  leadera  get  Ocir 

just  deserts. 

Toflav  thr  public  high  school  is  a  school  for  all  comers.  It  partakes 
of  the  character  oi  a  nursery,  a  hospital,  and  a  reform  school,  as  well  as  a 
dub.  Its  ancioit  and  honorable  function  as  a  sort  of  providential  agent  for 
the  selaelibo  of  the  Uttest^  la  little  thought  of.  Ita  "failures'*  are  too  maof ; 
its  "losses"  must  be  strictly  accounted  for.  As  in  the  roll-call  on  the  battle- 
field, the  only  excuse  which  the  high  school  finds  really  good  for  much  in 
accountinf?  for  the  "missing"  is  death.  Everyone  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  can 
secure  a  grammar-school  certificate  must  be  "taken  care  of." 

la  the  face  of  these  demands  is  the  secondaiy  achool  in  a  mash  of  oon- 
OCSlioit  to  up  aU  pretense  of  adequately  training  the  best  mind^  In  the 
hope  that  its  duty  shall  be  fully  met  when  it  accommodates  its  cour<ie<;  and 
its  standards  to  the  multiplicity  of  commonplace  needs?  Or  by  some  nc* 
adjustment  can  the  school  stand  for  and  honor  supremely  the  indispensable 
rigor  of  ^ae^Une  wUdi  alone  is  worth  aiqrUiing  for  atrength  of  character 
as  well  as  for  true  scholarship,  even  while  it  ministers  to  the  needa  of  tfiaft 
abundant  portion  whose  lot  it  is  never  to  be  scholarly? 

All  this  investigation  of  retardation  and  elimination,  this  dctennmed 
assault  upon  the  "high  percentage  of  failures,"  so  far  as  it  is  other  than 
a  demand  for  quantity  instead  of  quality  in  the  output*  ^nply  meaaa  thalv 
instead  of  being  an  institution  designed  to  adect  those  wordty  of  traiidn^ 
the  school  is  an  institution  for  skiving  ever}*t>ne  training  of  some  sort,  .^s 
such  an  institution  tiic  school  can,  of  course,  offer  no  excuse  for  failing  to 
reach  and  care  for  the  needs  of  any  who. may  come.  In  such  an  institution 
every  child  is  entitled  to  find  his  places  and  the  harden  laid  ttpon  the  school 
today  is  precisely  this,  that  no  capacity  is  to  be  ignored,  no  capability  an> 
toiT-lir-l  'virrh,  '.'  hen  found  and  developed,  will  make  of  a  child  a  move 
useful  member  of  society  and  a  greater  satisfaction  to  himself. 

In  endeavoring  to  fulfil  such  a  mission  the  school  has,  of  course, 
broadened  its  conraei^  In  doing  tfils  it  has  failed  to  insist  deatty  and  un- 
equivocaSy  npOn  the  varying  values  of  different  studies,  so  tint  now  we  imot 
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an  qiMBioii  qnile  gown]  enoui^  that  one  itudy  is  at  good  as  aaodwr.  TUs 
abturdity  of  *1iartiiookms  equipolmtiafity,"  as  Professor  Showerman  styles 

it,  must  be  r^notmced  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the  high  school  which  is 
to  hold  true  to  the  needs  of  society  and  the  pupil.  The  first  step  toward 
a  trttly  democratic  school  adequately  furnished  lor  providias  a  training  for 
the  best  minds  as  well  as  for  the  poorest  is  taken  when  frank  recognition 
is  made  of  the  total  lack  of  equivalence  among  varioos  studies. 

Then,  too,  it  is  dilTicult  to  see  how  any  secondary  school  today  can  fully 
meet  the  demand  of  iuciciy  that  it  provide  a  suitable  training  for  all  who 
eoma  Mfiiont  creating  not  only  broader  courses  but  a  greater  variety  of 
Standards  than  nfost  secondary  schools  ever  dare  openly  to  own.  As  a  rule 
a  certain  arbitnfy  measure  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  is  deemed  requisite  for 
passing,  for  goinicr  on  farther  with  studic«!  of  the  same  kind,  for  graduation, 
and  for  recommendation  to  higher  schools.  There  are  here,  for  example, 
foor  entirely  dbtinct  uses  to  which  the  proficiency  mark  may  be  put,  but 
probaUy  it  has  not  occurred  to  many-  high-schoOl  priadpala  that  any  dis- 
tinction here  was  even  possible.  A  failure  to  attain  a  certain  standard  may 
and  nstially  docs  constitute  a  failure  for  any  and  all  of  the  above  purposes. 

Ail  that  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  here  is  this,  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  recc^ize  varying  standards  of  attainment  more  than  is  commonly  done 
witfiont  resorting  to  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  school  dironi^  failure. 
The  *%oi  pdloi"  are  tipon  us  in  the  high  schools.  If  any  dislike  the  irrup- 
tion  and  prefer  to  continue  the  hopeless  tisk  of  eliminnt''-'!T  the  barbarians 
by  setting  impossible  standards,  let  theui  persist  in  their  method.  Some, 
however,  may  choose  not  to  fight  against  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

Onite  likdy  we  scboirimastera.  at  least,  need  nntiier  to  deprecate  nor  to 
disparage  bttl  ratiier  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
high  school  is  rapidly  becominn  the  school  of  all  instead  of  the  few.  The 
scheme  of  varying  standards  of  proficiency  within  the  school  may  help  to 
make  it  possible  to  realize  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  together  with  a 
lower  percentage  of  failures,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commoopfaMe^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  oflfer  a  genuinely  lilieral  training  to  those  able  to  profit 
hy  it.  Constrained  hy  ??ocietT,'  to  be  no  longer  exclusive  but  broadly  hospif- 
abie,  the  school  will  be  forced  to  become  so  efficient  in  developing  varying 
capacities  and  aptitudes,  in  selecting  and  valuing  courses  and  studies,  in 
discovering  differences,  and  in  fostering  distinctioos,  diat  it  may  be  troated 
not  only  to  attend  to  its  new  function  in  our  democracy  of  universalizing 
without  demoralising  education  Init  to  continue  its  ancient  and  still  indis- 
pensable function  of  selecting  and  training  the  fittest 

Fkank  p.  Whitney 

GanvBUtt  Bmn  9iimni« 

CUVBIAXD,  OmO  ^ 
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Beginning  in  June,  1911,  a  new  plan  of  adniiiisiun  to  Harvard  College 
will  be  offered.  Thi»  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides 
f^ffg^  another  method  of  adinitnoii  "for  good  tcholars."  Under 

Harvard  this  new  plan  a  candidate  ft')  must  present  fvidcnce  of  an 

iMTKAMce  approved   school   cnurse   satisfactorily  completed,  and  (2) 

must  show  in  four  examinations,  as  explained  below,  that 

Ilia  seholafsiiip  it  of  a  satisfadoiy  quaHty.  A  catuydate  mint  pfeacnt  evi* 
dcnee  of  his  secondary'idiool  iwork  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  state- 
ment showing  (a)  the  subjects  sttidied  by  him  and  the  grotind  covered,  (h) 
the  amount  ot  time  devoted  to  each,  (c)  the  quality  of  his  work  in  each 
subject.  This  statement  must  show  (a )  that  the  candidate's  secondary 
sdwol  eoarse  baa  extended  over  four  yeart,  (b)  that  hit  eourae  has  been 
conoemed  duefly  with  languages,  scieiice^  mathematics,  and  history,  no  one 
of  which  has  been  omitted,  (<•)  that  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  pro- 
gram have  been  pursued  bcyoiul  tlieir  elementary  staeres,  i.e.,  to  the  stage 
required  by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
eqniratent  examhiattons  of  tfie  G>llege  Entrance  Exaninatioo  Board.  If 
the  atatemenl  presented  by  ^  eandidate  ahoira  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  an  approved  secondary-school  course,  he  may  present  himself 
for  examination  in  fotir  subjects  as  follows:  (a)  EngUsh,  (b)  Latin,  or, 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  French  or  German,  (c)  mathematics, 
or  physics,  or  dicnustry,  (d)  any  subject  not  already  selected  under  (ft) 
or  (e)  from  die  following  list:  Greek.  Freoeh,  German,  history,  matiie- 
mat/cs,  physics,  chemistry.  These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one 
time,  either  in  June  or  in  September.  If  a  candidate  i^  admitted  he  will 
be  admitted  without  conditions;  if  he  is  refused  admission  no  credit  will 
bo  given  for  eacaminations  in  the  aerate  sttbjccts  in  which  he  may  show 
profieicney.  and  the  refusal  will  mean  that  his  sdwol  record  and  his  college 
tests  do  not  show  that  he  has  the  scholarditp  whtcfa  makes  his  admiision 
to  Harvard  Colle^rc  de«irnhle 

This  radical  change  in  the  method  of  admission  has  grown  out  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  effects  of  the  old  method  on  undergradnate  scholarship 
at  Harvard  and  on  the  methods  and  work  of  secondary  achoob.  In 
la<;t  report  of  the  President  nf  Harvard  rnllriie  it  is  '^tated  that  the  system 
of  admission  has  tended  "(l)  to  restrict  the  tieUl  from  which  pood  students 
may  be  drawn,  and  therefore  to  depress  the  average  quality  of  a  class,  (2) 
to  eooiine  within  a  restricted  field  the  stndents  sdected  to  tiioae  who  have 
received  thdr  training  in  a  particular  type  of  sdiool,  is)  to  reiliict  our 
stndents  to  those  who  have  been  ndijected  to  influences  which  help  to  make 
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thm  look  00  study  not  as  good  in  itsdf  bat  merdy  for  what  it  briofs." 

Students  who  if  admitted  would  have  done  excellent  work  have  been  re- 
jected because  unable  to  meet  the  rcnuircments  set,  while  others  who  have 
passed  all  the  admission  examinations  have  proved  unable  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  college.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  diat  "Uie  net  result  of  this 
method  of  procedure  is  poor  achoUurship  in  Harvard  College." 

Final  jadgment  may  be  reserved  until  there  has  been  opportunity  to 
study  the  new  type  of  examinations  offered.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
by  laying  less  emphasis  on  examinations  and  by  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  pupil's  school  record  the  chief  objectiotis  to  the  present  method  of 
a^fanisaton  are  eKminated  while  Uie  advantages  of  the  oertifieate  method 
are  secured.  There  roig^t  advantageously  be  added  in  the  future  a  carefal 
study  of  the  colleg:e  records  of  students  from  different  schools,  which  could 
be  taken  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  the  value  of  the  school  records  submitted. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  test  the  intdkctual  efficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent at  the  end  of  his  high'school  course,  without  defining  Ae  subjects  or 
amounts  in  terms  of  units  except  to  assure  a  reasonably  broad  foundation 
for  further  intellectun!  work  In  terms  of  the  units  defined  by  the  North 
Central  Association,  nine  mnts  arc  speciiicaily  required  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  course  and  eight  fur  the  Bachelor  of  Scimce  course  at  Harvard. 
The  requirements  of  the  coneges  of  the  NorUi  Central  Associatioa  differ 
rather  widely  in  respect  to  the  work  specifically  required  for  adnisaion. 
The  University  of  Chicago  specifically  requires  eight  units  for  all  its  cour»M 
except  one,  in  which  nine  iniits  arc  prescribed;  the  University  of  Illinois 
specificaiiy  requires  an  average  of  eight  and  three-fifths  units  for  admission 
to  Ita  different  courses.  Eaoevt  tiiat  a  science  is  required,  a  reqinrement 
easily  jastilied,  and  that  Latin  b  required  for  the  Bachdiv  of  Arts  course, 
the  Har%'ard  requirements  arc  quite  as  liberal  in  this  respect  as  those  of 
typira!  v,-estcrn  institutions.  The  new  Harvard  rcquireraetits  are  far  more 
liberui  than  those  of  other  eastern  colleges,  e.g.,  Yale,  which  specifically  re- 
quires eleven  and  one-half  units^  and  Oattmouth,  which  specifically  requires 
ten  and  one-half  units.  Absolut^  no  restrictions  are  set  for  the  remaining 
subjects  of  the  preparator}'  course  as  rcgnrds  either  subject,  amount,  or 
method;  in  'his  respect  the  Harvard  requirements  are  more  liberal  than 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Secondary-school  men  ^have  been  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  dom* 
inalion  of  the  college.  The  secondary  school  is  here  offered  an  opportunity 

to  work  out  for  itself,  within  reasonable  limitations,  a  program  and  method 
of  its  own.  That  this  offer  is  made  in  good  faith  is  shown  l)y  tlie  cxprf  sscd 
desire  for  the  advice  of  school  teachers  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  the  methods  and  standards  of  marking; 
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/tfo<r  of  BdnuuHon.  Selected  and  Annotated  hf  Ch»it.ibi  Mnxs  GAYunr. 
New  Yock:  DooUeday,  Page  ft  Cck,  ipia  Fjpi,  i8r.  iQ^Sik 

Fjihr.iini  is  Jolnee!  fo  idols,  s.iys  the  wcn  known  author  of  Classic  ^fyihs  in 
Etigluh  Literaturt.  The  world  of  learning  was  never  better  worth  preparing 
for,  and  yet  ovr  young  people  weie  never  more  {juUffereBt.  Vihrnt  wltk  exeHed 
"coUege  activities"  and  social  fuBCtloiw,  no  nMrgin  is  left  for  tbe  OIW  end  tnHf 
collcpc  activity — which  is  study.  "Thp  Bandar  lop  is  with  us.  Busy  to  no  pur- 
pose, imitative,  aimless;  boastful  but  tmreliant;  inquisitive  but  qtiickly  losing  hia 
]ateieet;  fitfal,  iBeoBBeqaeade],  pieiiMdlmMii^  foffctful ;  aeugr.  aaddea,  iaeffeetueL** 
Tlie  boy  enters  college  "a  badly  damaged  article."  One^idcdly  prepared,  or  not 
prepared  at  all.  he  poes  through  college  accumulating  courses,  but  not  education. 
Culture  and  discipline  have  collapsed.  With  the  saving  exception  of  a  few  noble 
men  and  women,  our  edncetioa  it  -ao  per  cent  given  over  to  Ifim  Nancies,  and 
80  per  cent  to  "a  moh  of  niohilc  maidens  meditating  matrimony,"  te.ich:n«  at  an 
average  of  $330  per  annum.  Froebelism  and  feminization  have  made  discipline 
•U  but  impotaible ;  tbe  demoralisation  of  education  has  affected  even  our  atandiag 
amy.  *^e  are  fuddled  witt  edoeatieaal  fade." 

To  what  is  all  this  due?  To  the  sudden  and  ovcrwhelmingr  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  hat  aocompanied  the  advance  of  democracy,  and  to  the  bowing  down 
of  edtKation  to  the  idola  of  tiie  people  and  the  etndeat  and  die  edncationiift  la 
fhe  idol  of  Inevitable  Grace,  "that  is.  of  grace  ionitte  and  irrest^tihk  by  whick 
every  youth  is  predestinated  to  intellectual  life";  to  the  idol  of  Quick  Returns; 
to  the  idol  of  Incidental  Issues ;  to  the  idol  of  Parade ;  to  the  idol  of  Play,  or 
Fkoebdiam;  to  the  Idol  of  Caprice;  end  eometimea  to  die  idol  of  Pedantry. 

And  what  shall  be  the  remedy?  Professor  Gayley  is  an  idolater  himself,  and 
has  images  of  his  own  which  he  would  erect  in  place  of  those  now  on  the  pedestals. 
"To  begin  with,  our  preparatory  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  must  be  thoroughly 
dUhrendated  aa  indoatfial  and  acadenie.**   "Oar  academic  hifh  adiool  will 

d<~T-n?r  itself  to  one  common  drill  for  all,  a  drill  prescribed  and  thoroogll  in  dhe 
humanities  prerequisite  to  the  liberal  study  of  any  higher  profession.** 

Of  dM  content  of  Profeaaor  Gayley't  book  tlua  brief  abstract  comnmnicates 
bat  a  partial  idea ;  of  the  sparkling  humor  on  every  pag^  and  of  the  aenaationa] 
witticisms,  it  gives  almost  no  idea  at  all.  To  read  it  is  to  tpend  nn  hmir  or  two 
in  most  diverting  company.  The  conservative  partisans  of  liberal  training  will 
ddi^t  is  it^  though  it  ia  too  full  of  readaden  of  their  own  aihattered  idob  to 
faiae  their  eplrita  permanentlif}  and  thoee  cdaeational  optimists  to  whom  peda- 
gogy has  not  yet  so  far  become  a  reliinon  as  to  render  them  intolerant  of  Other 
worship  than  their  own  will  be  hardly  less  entertained. 

Ffofeaior  Ga^c^'a  book  ia  mere  than  mere  entertainnent,  however.  Bla 
audacious  assaults  on  the  popular  idols  help  to  clarify  the  real  issue  in  education. 
"The  conflict  is  no  longer  between  science  and  culture;  for  science  is  a  face 
of  culture.   The  war  now  it  between  the  ideal  of  culture  and  the  idol  of  Quick 
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Retimis."  If  there  are  still  teachers  of  science  who  fCgud  tiie  bumaiiitics  as  their 
foes,  and  if  there  are  still  teachers  of  the  modern  langnages  and  literatures  who 
think  that  the  ideal  education  can  dispense  with  the  ancient  classical  languages 
•ad  Hteraturet,  they  wOl  do  well  to  read  Profmar  Qvfltj  and  those  for  whoaa, 
through  his  book,  he  is  the  spokesman  If  the  ctirrent  of  popular  agitation  is 
not  in  some  way  stemmed,  we  shall  soon  find  our  ptiblic-school  qratem  incapable 
'  of  anything  but  neat  superSdal  liberal  traiainf.  N«r  will  ih»  matter  atop 
diere:  the  lack  of  idealism  in  the  realm  of  liberal  education  is  sure  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  realm  of  vocational  traininR  ;  and  the  spirit  that  is  satisfied  with 
iooond-  and  third-class  general  culture  will  be  followed  by  the  spirit  that  is  satis- 
fied whh  second-  and  third-daaa  profesalonal  and  tachaUail  traininc.  The 
tronfaiper  of  tha  Idol  of  Qvlck  Retnma  aanrea  Ua  tiaie  to  looe  It. 

1x99  luugt  m  Chiiical  Stitdy.   By  Kml  FOimoir  HjttMNCidw.  Botton: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.   Pp.  76.  $0.75. 

In  fluent,  tasteful  nn<\  pirasing  style,  and  not  without  .t  touch  of  humor  now 
and  then,  Professor  Harrington  writes  four  interesting  chapters  on  "Dry  Bones 
and  liviar  Spirit,**  ""A  Fair  Chance  for  the  CbHaico,**  "Thm  Latlnity  Petiah.** 

and  "The  Use  of  Translations." 

The  fourth  chapter  and,  to  a  somewhat  slighter  extent,  the  third  concern 
the  classical  teacher  almost  exclusively,  and  may  be  disregarded  by  the  general 
reader,  hot  the  first  and  aecond  are  of  interest  to  tenctes  of  aB  MibJecta  and  to 
the  educational  world  at  large.  In  them  we  have  not  only  a  presentation  of  the 
case  lor  the  ancient  classics;  the  real  significance  of  these  chapters  is  that  they 
•re  aa  dq^tton  of  what  may  be  tenned  the  New  Oaaeica.  Professor  Rarringw 
ton  WMf  aot  hare  aet  out  consciously  to  emphasize  the  fact,  but  his  book  is  one 
of  many  manifest^iiions  of  the  existence  of  a  new  classical  training.  By  this  is 
not  meant  a  change  of  subject  or  of  method  so  much  as  a  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  coBtsiit  and  a  fadlitatioD  of  nefhod,  to  be  aeen  In  pr^NUatofy  sehoob  ia 
the  better  quality  of  the  textbook,  the  increase  of  illustrative  apparatus,  and  the 
richer  cultural  equipment  of  teachers,  and  in  the  college  in  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  literature  as  distinguished  from  philology  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  in  the 
broadening  of  the  atudy  of  Greslc  and  Latin  Ularalm  hf  (he  intarweaiing  of 
instruction  in  classical  .trt  and  archaeology,  and  Greek  and  Roman  life.  Classical 
study,  without  losing  its  disciplinary  character,  and  without  ceasing  to  concern 
itieif  first  of  all  with  language  and  Uteratore,  has  eooie  to  ttean  tiie  stodr  of 
lilassica]  civilization  n  i     main  phases. 

For  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  classical  instruction  a  variety  of  causes 
may  be  mentioned:  tlie  recent  abundance  of  archaeological  activity;  the  increase 
in  Bonqiicaa  travd,  eaperially  on  die  part  of  teodwrs;  the  greater  aeeesslbiHty 
of  clanical  remains,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  the  number  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  photographs,  lantern  slides,  casts,  and  other  illustratts-e  materi.^1 : 
above  all,  the  influence  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome, 
widdi  for  t«w|r4fa  yaaia  haa  made  pearible  for  gradnala  atndanta  and  eoOega 
teachers  of  the  classics  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  the  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity  on  classical  soil.  Let  those  whose  knowledge  of  instruction  in  Latin 
k  baaed  on  an  cvparieaee  of  a  aeora  of  yaara  age,  and  who  remember  it  only  by 
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paradigrms  and  the  grind  nt  irri^m'nar,  or  those  who  condemn  the  study  of  Latin 
on  the  basi»— as  most  adverse  criucs  do — of  second-  or  tbird-hand  acquaintaoce 
whh  It,  take  the  trouble  to  iawtigate  by  loiBg  into  an  approved  UfhHNjioel  or 
cotl^e  classroom  today.  They  will  not  find  perfection,  of  coune,  either  in  sub- 
ject or  teacher ;  but  they  will  find  a  dignified  and  worthy  subject,  full  of  interest 
to  the  pupib,  and  lending  itself  to  clear,  orderly,  and  incisive  pr^ntation,  and 
a<qr  will  find  « teacher  filled  tdtK  eathodMB.  Leddag  ttie  mpiwuiuiiity  of  inyead- 
getioa  et  fisit  hand*  let  them  teed  Profcuor  Herrington's  book. 
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Compositieu  m  NamOien.  By  Josetb  Rvssnx  Tavuml  New  York:  Heniy 

Holt  &  Co.,  igUK  Fp.  tag.  $u8ow 
Short  Thtmts:  A  Preskman  Manual  for  the  First  Semester.    By  Akthuk 

Ht'NTiNCTON  Nasok.  2(1  cd.  University  Hei|^bts«  New  York:  Published 

by  the  Author,  igio.    Pp.  viii  +  iB/.  $1.25. 
The  Forms  of  Discourse;  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  oh  Style.  By 
WnxuK  B.  Cahns.  Revised  ed.  Boiloa:  Gbm  Ik  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xir4- 
35BI  P'lS- 

IVfitrng  mid  Sptokmg.  By  Ckams  Sims  Balowin.  New  York:  Looc- 

mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.   ^p.  xvii+44S. 

There  n>ay  he  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  a  textbook  of  rhetoric,  but  there 
are  different  ways  of  saying  the  old  things.  These  four  books,  written  for  college^ 
■fe  ipeide  piedofltlDeBdjr  on  oDe  or  the  ether  of  the  two  geoeral  theories  thst 
may  lie  behind  books  of  this  kind :  that  the  student  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  that  he 
is  to  be  informed.  Mr.  Taylor's  book  on  narration,  made  on  the  former  theory, 
is  perh^  the  most  stjccessful  of  the  four.  It  has  so  whole-heartedly  the  courage 
of  its  couvietioae,  and  is  written  widi  andi  cnamr  and  sinqtliclty,  that  it  taite 
notably  makes  its  -cAn:.  The  subject  helps  it,  no  doubt;  narrative  is  8timul:i*irrtr. 
and  is,  in  itself,  helped  more  by  high  spirits  and  enthusiastic  imagtaation  than 
aar  other  hind  of  writing.  But  the  book  doM  more  than  eaeotirsget  It  foiknia 
the  proeaAKO  of  narration  from  tta  fint  processes  of  collecting  material,  to  the 
ultimate  processes  of  brinping  the  imagination  to  bear,  with  a  sane  insistence 
tqK>n  the  fact  that  narrative  must  be  worked  out,  not  for  "effect,"  but  to  reveal 
Ae  genuine  iMtasa  valoes  in  event  end  sttoation*  iX^hat  Is  most  *f^Htfl1stTWj  in 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  are  the  writer's  own :  the  sttsdeat  seenm 
to  be  present  at  the  very  creation  of  the  thing  he  is  going  himself  to  essay.  He 
sees  the  process ;  be  sees  the  results ;  and  he  sees  that  they  are  good.  The  at- 
taoQit  haa  the  ftne  audacity,  tempered  h^  sood  jiwlgiiient,  tiiat  aeiaea  and  stlmn* 

late;;  the  reader's  Impulse  and  imaginalion. 

Mr.  Nason's  boolc  on  Short  Themes  has  something  of  the  same  purpose: 
or  as  much  of  it  as  wodd  he  leiained  if  we  diotdd  tise  the  word  "bat^*  instead 
of  "slbinlate."  Written  evressly  for  conege  Freshmen  it  makes  a  spirited 
attempt  to  adjust  its  treatment  to  its  audience.  It  is  unhackneyed,  full  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  popular  coU^  kind — bait  upon  which  the  unwary  may  nibble 
aaid  be  caa^t  on  the  book  of  Instmclion.  The  aolablo  result  is  a  nwtter  of 
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■aanera ;  and  wbctker  the  book  is  liked  or  not  win  dip  Bed  1ai|^  upon  whether 

the  teacher  likes  to  put  into  bis  pupils'  haiuis  so  jaunty  a  treatment  of  his  subject. 
"Gentlemen,"  criM  the  writer  at  the  end  of  his  fint  chapter,  "here  at  college 


book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  "Of  the  Practice  of  Composition,"  and  "Of  the 
Theory  of  Rhetoric."  The  frnf^nrtions  of  the  first  part  seem  to  indicate  that  thi? 
writer  believes  objective  maicrial  to  be  more  important  to  composition  than 

fhonglit. 

In  Tkr  Forms  of  Discourse  Dr.  Cairns  has  revised  his  first  edition  of  twelve 
years  ago.  Those  who  know  the  older  book  can  best  estimate  the  changes  from 
the  following  scateiiee  of  the  new  preface. 

**Aiiioiv  Ae  OMce  aotieetMe  diaafM  ....  are  the  rearranganeot,  in  what 
seen";  i  more  logical  order,  of  parts  of  Chapters  I,  II,  and  IV ;  the  rewriting 
of  the  section  on  the  short  story  and  some  other  sections  of  Chapter  II;  the 
iBtrodnctloB  ia  Chasten  III  and  W  of  Mveral  fcctioBi  dealing  wHh  tha  pndkal 
DM  of  deacriptioa  and  exposition  reflectively ;  and  the  addition  ta  OiaptW  V 
of  a  section  on  the  planning  of  ariftjmentation  and  hrief-niaking." 

The  book  is  in  the  main  based  on  the  theory  that  the  student  is  to  be  in- 
fomed;  and  if  It  em  t^htly  in  faifomiBg  Um  to  dioroiiriUy  that  tiwre  aaena 
little  function  left  for  the  intelligence  r  teacher,  it  has  for  the  greater  part 
arranged  this  information  helpfully.  It  follows  the  lot^cal  division  into  chapters 
on  narration,  description,  exposition,  argumentation,  and  persuanon.  The  "Intro- 
dtMtofjp  Chapter  «o  Style**  ia  not  ao  kappilr  arranged;  ita  dlvleiea  ioio  '^prindplea 
based  on  conventional  usage"  and  "principles  hased  on  laws  of  mind"  would 
hardly  be  helpful  to  a  learner  who  is  looldog  for  help  in  performing  a  process 
wUdi  h«  certainly  doe*  not  subdivide  on  thia  haelt.  TUa  Chapter,  however,  ia 
short,  and  fay  no  neam  qioila  a  hook  of  audi  catabliihed  cxcalieoee  ai  Tht  Formu 

of  Discourse. 

The  difficulty  noticed  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  Dr.  Cairns's  book 
pvraoe*  with  dliaitrana  effect  Dr.  Baldwin'^  Writing  and  Speaking.  It  ii  a 
book  of  a  tremendous  amotmt  of  information,  and,  open  it  where  you  will,  Ibm 
information  is  intereNting.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  succeed  because  of  its  interest, 
its  pimgent  style,  its  effective  way  of  putting  deuils;  it  will  succeed  in  spite  of 
the  oonfaaiaii  of  Its  plan.  And  it  aiay  very  ipdl  aiseeeed;  manner,  as  i*e  all 
know,  is  a  more  important  thing  in  teaching  than  method.  One  cannot  help 
regrotttnjr.  however,  that  so  ctTcctive  a  manner  as  Dr.  Baldwin's  could  not  have 
been  combined  in  this  book  with  a  method  that  would  be  of  help  to  both  teacher 
and  atodcttL  The  division  of  the  material  seems  to  be  made  on  the  bssia  of  the 
qualities  of  style — interest  and  clearness.  Between  these  topics  it  alternates 
confusingly,  and  only  in  scattered  subdivisions  does  it  cover  the  actual  processes 
tiiroogh  which  a  vriter  go^  in  the  practice  of  writing.  If  a  student  were,  say, 
aBsureriuK  the  assignment,  **Toarar»w  be  lutetcsdflg,**  or  Tomomw  be  desr," 
then  this  text  wouM  tf  nf  systematic  help.  When  the  motrr-r*  nr--  and  he 
was  aware  that  now  be  must  be  interesting,  or  now  he  must  be  clear,  he  would 
have  the  proper  aeetfoB  of  organised  kuewledge  to  aid  blm  ta  the  process.  But 
he  is  not  ausweriiif  audi  aa  •■r'g"***"*  He  Is  writing  an  evoeltion,  or  a 
description,  or  a  paraj^raph,  or  a  sentence.  These  are  the  processes  he  is 
conscious  of,  and  these  are,  «»nfleqnently,  the  lines  upon  which  his  knowledge 
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can  be  must  helpfully  organised.  In  the  teaching  of  any  art  it  is  the  process 
which  is  taught;  the  process  in  the  art  of  writing  is  in  the  thing  the  writer  is 
trying  to  do.  rather  than  in  the  quality  he  is,  inddentally,  trying  to  characterixe 
it  by.  He  b  tijiiig  to  write  aa  intareetiiic  deaer^Mioa;  not  trfixm  to  be  deacflp 
tively  interesting.  He  is  ♦n-frg  to  write  a  dear  exposition;  not  trying  to  be 
cxpoutorUy  deer.  None  the  less,  when  «U  is  said,  the  book  remains  interesting, 
ud  th«t  win  tcdeem  many  a  fmnlt. 

TA»  Mgchanics  of  WriliMg:  A  Compendium  of  Rules.    By  Eowtir  C 

WooLLEY.   Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909.   Pp.  xxxi+396.  $1.00. 
Written  English:  A  Guide  to  the  Rules  of  Composition.    By  John  Erskine 
and  Helen  Ekskine.    New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  viii-rTO. 

Tlie  mmrj  tmSm  of  tJieoim  cumot  open  Dr.  WeeUey't  bode  widioiit  being 
greeted  by  one  ot  anodMr  of  the  590  things  that  he  wishes  his  students  knew 
about  English  tisage — 500  because  it  is  believable  that  this  book  covers,  in  its 
590  sections,  the  whole  fidd  of  those  common  errors  over  which  he  spends  so 
repedtiously  the  energy  he  wonM  like  to  devote  to  the  more  intdleetoal  ports  of 
fait  task  as  a  teocher.  TUg  admirable  book  is  a  "corapenditim  of  rules  regarding 
manuscript  arrangement,  spelHnfj,  the  compounding  of  words,  abbreviations,  the 
representation  of  numbers,  syllabication,  the  use  of  capitals,  the  use  of  italics, 
pnnetaation*  and  paragrtpfalng."  Its  manner  of  prtoontntioo,  widi  marginal  gloaa^ 
with  the  wrnrii.'  funn  < !  rirly  marked  "wrong"  and  the  corrected  form  clearly 
marked  "right,"  with  dear  explanation  and  illustration,  and  with  full  indices^ 
la  adariraUif  ad^tod  to  ita  nae  both  aa  a  booie  of  ready  reference  and  aa  «  book 
of  ayatcmatie  atodr.  Eserdses  at  die  and,  adapted  to  the  variooa  parte  of  ttn 
text,  increase  the  nnmbcr  of  sections  to  753.  To  these  is  added  *%  gtanUMtical 
vocabulary  explaining  grammatical  and  other  technical  terms." 

HVMms  MngHA  ia  an  attractlvalir  bound  Utde  book  of  die  aaaue  Und  bnt 
ninrh  briefer  in  acope  and  treatment  It  ia  aappkniented  trifh  diaptera  on  letter* 
writing,  ptoiodyv  ond  tiie  oonunoncr  improprietieB, 

SuKioocK.  B.  Gass 

Ths  Univnany  or  NnanasxA 


The  <  Status  of  Rural  Hiijh  Schools  in  the  United  States,  zvUh  S(>ecial 
Reference  to  the  Methods  Employed  in  Extending  State  Aid  to  Secondary 
Education  in  Rural  Communities.  By  EowiN  R.  Snyder.  (Colombia 
Untversily  Coatribiitiont  to  Edncatioii,  Na        New  York:  Cokmibia 

The  author  has  divided  his  problem  "r'  n  -no  lines  of  investi«atitm  :  first,  an 
analysis  of  the  legal  situation  in  each  state  in  regard  to  special  state  aid  to  higli 
schools ;  second,  an  analyria  of  tihe  effeet  pimdneed  bf  ttaae  lawa.  Time  daiaea 
of  law*  exist:  those  that  give  special  aid  only  bf  aillMidiia;  those  that  give  aid 
only  by  providing  tuition ;  and  those  that  provide  for  the  payment  of  both  subsidies 
and  tuition.  Nineteen  states,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  gave  special  aid 
to  tfidr  high  acbooli.  After  a  careful  ttaiy  of  tlie  legal  and  aottial  dttmtion. 
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tke  wttbor  make*  these  Miateetioa*  for  granting  Bpectal  aid:  6nt,  a  apedal  ti^ 

fitly  should  he  given  to  those  communities  that  can  furnish  the  ptrpils  necessary 
for  a  liigh  school  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years ;  second,  all  communities  should 
be  reQmred  to  pay  tuition  and  traa^ertatien  for  «ocb  high-achool  grade*  a*  they 
do  BOt  topport,  rrovided  that  in  the  case  of  the  |MNHrer  communities  a  part  of 
the  expense  should  be  home  by  the  state  ;  third,  schools  receiving  aid  should  be 
dassiiied  as  "two-year"  or  "four-year,"  and  certain  minimum  requirements  made 
aa  to  tetehcxa,  maadaiio,  and  eowM  of  ilodjr;  Mid  fomrdi*  dd  ilwidd  lie  99- 
portioned  flrat  opoii  tiM  tafis  of  tUt  dualfieation  aad  aeeond  1900  tfw  biala  of 
attendance. 

Here  is  a  type  of  study  that  can  give  valuable  suggestions  botli  to  the  in- 
struetor  in  school  organisation  and  snperriuon  and  to  the  school  cucattvt.  To 

know  how  .'in>-thing  may  be  done  best  it  is  essential  that  we  know  hr^rv  it  hss 
already  been  done.  The  historico-comparative  method  can  nowhere  be  more 
effective  tbaa  fai  adnrfBistrative  work.  The  vast  amoimt  of  edneAtioiial  nnteflil 

in  the  .school  laws  and  reports  of  our  various  states  has  been  bat  fitHo  iztiHaed, 

and  Dr.  Snyder's  study  is  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  this  respect. 


It  might  have  been  better  to  indicate  more  clearly  in  the  title  that  the  book 
iKMs  of  iho  k|al  atmtw  of  rand       idiodta  only  la  tcgiid  to  opecUl  tiato  aid. 


Tbb  Svaib  Umvawinr  or  Iowa 


NcUs  on  tk*  DtvtlopmetU  of  a  ChUd,  II.  Th*  Dtv^opmtnt  of  the  Stiuts 

m  tht  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  By  BflLUCENT  Washbukn  Sbuih. 
(University  uf  California  Publications,  Education,  VoL  IV.)  Berittl^: 

The  University  Press,  1^07.  Pp.  258.  $2.50. 

Moto-Sensory  Development,  By  George  V.  N.  Di^arwkn.  Baltimore:  War- 
wick ft  York;  191a  Pp.  y+ais.  I1.50. 

These  two  boolcs  deal  with  die  aome  period  of  childhood  bat  in  a  vcfy  dif • 

fercnt  manner.  Miss  Shinn  docs  not  present  any  new  material,  but  organizes 
the  facu  which  she  and  other  investigators  have  a>llected,  and  puts  then  into 
coherent  form  so  as  to  bring  into  rdief  4o  oonrse  of  development  of  mcattl 
functions  in  the  infant.  ProfCMOT  Dearbom,  on  the  other  hand,  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  the  conporativ^  jmorgaaiscd  remalts  of  ohocrvatioiis  of 
an  infant. 

Whatever  nu^  he  the  tdtimate  vahie  of  the  two  eontribtitlona.  that  of  Mia* 

Shinn  is  in  much  the  more  Mrriceable  form.  Slie  has  been  very  skilful  in  de- 
velopinfr  and  presenting  a  imified  view  of  the  early  development,  especially 
perceptual,  of  the  child.  She  has  sbown  clearly  the  interweaving  of  the  analytic 
and  synthetie  proecoMO  by  which  the  aemoiy  fidd  becomes  cleared  op.  In  this 

she  treats,  nf  course,  of  movements  as  well  as  sensations.  She  relates  the 
mental  <!eveIopment  to  the  underlying  development  of  the  nervous  ayatem,  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  worit  of  TIedaifr  In  ikAm  connection  h«r  remaiha  on  dw 

recapitulation  theory  are  worth  quoting: 

"One  is  quite  misled  by  the  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetie  paraTlel.  if  one 
stqtposea  the  senses  or  the,  mind  of  a  Iwby  are  really  those  of  a  lower  animal. 
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He  comes  into  the  world  with  an  apparatus  of  sense  and  of  intelligence  that 
have  long  before  birth  diverRcd  from  the  pre-human  type.  It  is  undeveloped, 
but  nut  of  low  order.  The  infant's  brain  at  birth,  for  Instance,  according  to 
Oonakboa,  ha*  its  fall  mmdicr  of  eeUt.  It  hu,  m  Ftednlc  dmm,  the  Mmie 
sense  centers.  tJu-  same  vast  and  elaborate  system  of  sen^  rv  nnr)  motor  and 
association  paths,  specialited  to  the  same  purposes,  the  same  great  tracts  ot 
Miodition  or  int^ectiMl*  e«ntc>«»  «■  m  adtilt,  »ad  raeb  m  (h«  mMt  iMdUgCBt 
of  the  lower  animals  does  not  remotely  ippfDximate." 

The  ped.igoKical  conclusions  which  the  atithor  draws  from  her  study  are 
apt  and  well  worth  perusal  by  teachers  of  older  pupils,  as  well  as  by  mothers. 

Almoat  die  oidjr  ortenisatleB  whidi  appean  ia  ProfiBeeor  Deeriwm'e  book 
comes  at  the  end  in  ihr  fatn  of  some  inductions,  a  chronological  epitome  of 
development,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  first  appearances,  and  an  index. 
Such  a  book  is  valuable  mainly  s  source-book  of  material,  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  each-  One  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  coherent  view  of  meotal  develop- 
nu-nf  merely  hy  re.iding  it.  As  a  record  nf  ohscr\-atinn5  it  hns  the  value  that 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  obaenrations  were  made  by  a  scientifically  trained 
obMnrer.  The  atrtbor'e  Imeicatt  are  qvita  largely  in  the  dlfeeiion  of  physiology, 
aa  hia  eemnants  indicate.  On  the  OMatal  side  he  makes  what  seems  to  the 
writer  tinnecessarily  free  use  of  the  subconscious  hypothesis.  The  book  on  the 
whole  ia  valuable  mainly  to  the  advanced  student  of  child  psychology  as  a 
•oune  of  tmw  matcriaL  P^^^  Fbjlemak 

Turn  UvivaaaiTV  or  Chicmmi 


Commtreial  Gwgrapky.  Bj  Edwaid  Van  Dykk  SOBiitaoir.  Chicago:  S«iid» 
McNaQy  ft  Co.  191a  P^.  455+xlviti.  Illustrated.  With  "Exerdaes  and 

References,"  separately  printed  (32  pp.). 

This  is  a  distinctly  admirable  handling  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  shows 
tbrot^out  marked  sanity  of  judgment  and  hreaddi  of  information.  The  plan 
is  regional  as  opposed  to  topical ;  but  this  ia  modified  by  an  opening  97  pages 
on  "The  Growth  and  Factor?  «f  Comnierce."  and  a  final  chapter  on  "World 
Indostriea."  It  is  regional,  also,  as  opposed  to  national ;  the  United  States 
beifls  tieated  aa  several  sections,  the  ScandinaTian  count rfea  >  together,  cte« 
Account  is  taken  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  peoples 
as  well  as  r)f  material  conditions,  and  they  are  handled  with  Rreat  insight  and 
intelligence.  An  educational  rigidity  is  given  to  the  whole  structiure  by  the 
aimilaritr  of  fkt  treatment  of  die  scvcfal  fcfions.   The  Olustiatieiia  are  atrib- 

ingly  wt'!l  selected.  The  maps  are  well  conceived  hut  hndly  executed,  and  many 
of  them  are  too  small.  The  index  is  good.  The  exercises  seera  suggestive,  and 
the  references  are  well  tip  to  date*  bdof  at  the  aame  time  possibly  dcCeetlTe  to 
ignoring  older  standard  or  claaiieil  wotha. 

A  book  of  such  scopf  is  naturally  not  equally  strong  at  every  point.  The 
treatment  of  the  South  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  early  statement  that  "the 
original  ptaatera  were  laigdy  Eni^ish  gentry"  (p.  130)  tbroogh  the  Inadeqaate 
account  of  the  "Cotton  Belt"  (pp.  136-37)-  The  accooat  of  Italy  is  both  un- 
informed and  not  up  to  date  (pp.  370-76).  The  accotmt  of  Great  Britain  is 
relativ^  briefer  than  ita  importance  would  justify  (pp.  398-406).   The  deveiop- 
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ment  of  internal  watcr-transportatHMl  la  Gemuir  1>  Deglected,  while  the  inudl 
less  important  French  system  is  we!!  treated  (pp.  304--<>5>.  Agricultural  educa- 
tion and  investigation  in  the  Middle  West  are  not  mentioned,  wbiie  the  im- 
pOftWMC  of  CMKHMfdsl  cdttcstiM  i$  iMistsd  OB  St  cvcfy  oppoftmily  (fipi  jo6f 
373,  3^.  416.  418).  The  significant  distinctions  between  the  amoant  of  agri- 
ciilttiral  products  per  hand  and  per  acre  ar«  tvoiight  out  only  infcreadally  and 
in  one  instance  <pp.  joa-j). 

Tke  book     a  wirale,  bowever,  dmrrn  fcearty  reeooincadatim. 

Industrial  Studies.    Untied  States.    By  Nelue  B.  Allen.   Boston:  Giim 
ft  Co.,  191a    Pp.  xii+335- 

The  value  of  tUa  book  depends  fcaa  on  ita  positive  exedkaee  dum  on  the 

absence  of  competitioit  in  the  field.  A  general  estimate  would  be  that  the 
btiok  is  the  best  on  its  particular  subject,  but  flial  it  is  decidedly  not  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  as  to  just  what  tjrpe  of  student  it  is 
iatcnded  for.    la  diatarter  it  ia  dietiiieUr  too  jntrenile  for  dw  Irigk  aehool, 

and  leaves  that  gap  still  to  be  filled,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  Miss 
Coman's  similar  book  is  somewhat  too  difficult  tor  the  high-school  student. 
Tbo  book  containa  a  great  deal  of  information  relating  to  all  kinda  of  aabjects, 
and  it  does  not  aeew  to  have  aufldcat  bacbboaa  to  give  vitality  to  this  infor- 

niarion.  The  information  mipht  be  tied  down  to  the  peoffraphy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  method  of  treatment  can  scarcely  leave  a  clear  geograjkbical 
BotioB  in  the  nniid  of  tbe  atudsot,  valffas  hia  previous  Imowledgc  of  locational 
gtOgrapiiy  is  much  better  than  that  of  students  with  whom  tb*  rtviewCT  hat 
come  in  contact.  The  method  also  rejects  the  division  into  apriculture,  manti- 
facturing,  mining,  and  transportation,  which  might  have  been  made,  and  in  this 
■hsence  of  differestiation  traasportatioa  aad  maaitfaettiriag  decidedly  coffer. 
The  text  calls  for  somewhat  more  knowledge  of  economics  than  it  rapplies,  and 
it  gives  no  historical  perspective.  The  information  which  it  conveys  is  for 
the  roost  part  correct,  but  there  are  some  errors  of  importance.  In  tbe  chapter 
on  fmit  there  is  a  diaenarioa  of  apples,  bat  no  mentioa  of  the  devdopmeot 

of  the  apple  industry  in  the  Northwest.  Tn  the  chapter  on  cotton  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  coal  in  New  England  cotton  factories  (p.  62).  The  main 
strength  of  tbe  book  is  tiuit  it  gives  good  and  rather  interestiog  stories  of  tbe 
following  indnstriea:  cotum,  sugar,  fruit,  wheat,  com,  coal,  iroa,  gold  sad 
silvrr.  cattle  and  beef,  sheep  and  wool,  lumbering,  and  fithtflgi  The  illustrations 
are  fairly  good,  and  quite  numcrotia. 

To  sum  up.  it  seems  to  tte  reviewer  that  this  book  is  sailed  to  grade* 
!>ch<><  1  studcnta,  that  it  has  not  ntlEdent  bnekbone  to  be  studied  by  itsdl,  but 
that  it  would  be  ttseful  in  coauection  with  a  course  in  freofrraphy 

CaKI.  Ku.<iSELL  FiSU 
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R*adin<ix  ill  .Imerican  Government  and  Politics.  By  CHiiius  A.  Beaul 

Kcw  York:  Macmillan,  1909.  Pp.  xxiii+624.  It.go  net. 

'riii.s  hook  is  ore  of  iiKiny  nf  .1  similar  kind  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  saving  teachers  and  students  the  trouble 
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of  searching  for  illustrative  material  for  the  study  of  politics  and  history.  The 
first  part,  called  "Historical  Foundations,"  has  extracts  on  colonial  origins  of 
American  institutions,  the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and  the  early  history 
of  putMi.  Vart  two.  entitled  "Tie  Federal  GovenuBett,"  hm  ■efccdooe  drawn 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  treats  of  the  [towers  and  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent, coflgrcss,  the  judiciaiy,  and  such  subjects  as  taxation,  commerce,  national 
feeouicee,  etc  Part  three  if  called  "State  Govcmnent,**  bm  baa  dufiten  on 
numidpel  as  well  as  local  goreraincnt  and  functions. 

The  selections  are  by  no  means  confined  to  oriRinal  sotrrces,  some,  in  fact, 
being  taken  from  articles  in  the  Arena,  Satwn,  torum,  etc  On  the  whole, 
bowcvef,  oiWctel  docuoMnta  aw  need,  sndi  aa  tke  ComrtMional  AMordt  npofta 
to  legislaturca^  and  departmental  reports  of  .•^t.ne  and  city  officials  and  boards. 
The  collection  is  a  useful  one,  and  should  be  found  in  every  high  sclioo!  library. 
The  book  would  have  been  more  useful  if  additional  bibliographies  and  refer- 

Select  Orations  Illustrating  Anicrkan  PoHtical  Histary.  By  Samik'  R*..v- 
NiSTER  Hakdino.  Htw  Yofk :  Macmillan,  lyoy.  Pp.  xxx+519.  $1.25  net 

Tho  JnetiflGation  for  another  idectioo  of  ontiona  to  illnitnte  American 
hiatocjr  is,  according  to  the  preface  of  this  book,  "the  lack  hithetto  of  any  nde* 

qtiatc  collection  of  American  pnlitical  orations  vkhich  comes  in  the  compasu  of 
a  single  volume."  Necessarily  not  many  speeches  can  be  included  in  a  single 
voHune,  even  when  the  epeedice  are  abndged.  Norertiwloia  the  adoctiOMi 
have  been  well  made  OOd  the  introductions,  prefixed  to  each,  nrc  helpful.  There 
16  an  introduction  on  oratorical  sfyle  by  Professor  Clapp,  who  also  provides  notes 
on  the  style  and  structure  of  each  selection.  Some  will  still  prefer  to  use 
Jolunton'a  Amtrkm  PotiHctl  Ontiomi  in  lonr  vohnaea,  bat  for  a  one-velunw 
wofk  this  ie  hr  far  the  beat  to  be  had. 


TitB  Univnamr  or  CniCAOo 


Caesar's  Gallic  IVar.  B.Kiks  I  TV  and  Selections  from  V'-VII.  Edited  by 
John  C.  Rolte  and  AamuR  VV.  Robekts.  New  York:  Scribner,  191a 
Pp.  xcvii+443. 

AnKHw  Ibo  uumetoue  editions  of  Caesar  which  are  availabie  today  there 
are  few  which  preeent  so  attractive  an  appearance  at  this.  The  text  is  THineosWy 

clear.  The  not w  are  printed  as  if  they  were  really  meant  to  be  read.  The  vo- 
cabulary presents  a  more  open  page  than  the  usual  school-book  vocabulary  and 
can  be  nnd  widioot  nadoe  etiain  on  the  student* s  cf  ca. 

The  references  to  the  Latin  granunars  have  been  releijated  to  the  introduc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  student  is  much  more  likely  to  find  in  the  notes 
the  explanations  which  he  needs.  The  grammatical  introduction,  together  with 
<Im  aolee»  is  faitended  to  contain  at!  diat  ia  aeenesary  to  tmdctstand  the  ^tax 
of  Caesar.  It  wotild  seem,  howrvcr.  thnt  if  the  book  is  to  be  used  independently 
of  a  graaunar  there  should  have  been  a  summary  of  forms  as  well  as  of  syntax. 
The  editora  ainte  that  they  have  beca  eomewhat  oonMrvatiTe  in  tte  retentfon  of 
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familiar  terms  of  syntax.  It  appears  that  they  have  in  some  cases  gone  to  the 
cutrciiK  of  dttregardiag  the  ch«iiges  made  even  in  grammars  which  an  commonly 
nguded  w  conwrmtlTe.  and  it  b  t*  be  feared  that  for  many  teaehcn  the  valoe 
of       book  it  hMcntd  by  this  fact. 

Till-  notes  on  the  selections  for  sipht  readinfy  seem  appropriate  for  their 
purpo»e.  The  translation  of  iacturis  by  "sacrifice"  on  p.  148  is  rather  awkward. 
Tbo  iBotrmtire  oeoteBcce  need  is  the  introdactkm  are  ainwrently  tahe»  fnm  a 
different  text  from  that  on  which  the  editioa  io  based.  The  map  on  p.  £4  dooo 
not  agree  with  the  t«xt^  but  tlie  editors  have  eon^ajr  ia  this  oversight. 


Tii£  Lnivehsity  High  School 
Tn  UirraHtry  o»  CatcMio 


Dtnluhgt  Lot'  umd  RtdtSmh,  Von  FicaW'SATTua.  Frdbuiv:  J.  Bid«- 
fdd*  1910.  ^  15a  M.  2Mk. 

Im  deutscken  Reich.  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Umgangtpf^kg*    Von  O. 

Leopold.   Freiburg:  J.  Biekfeld,  i')io.    Pp.  260.   M.  2.«;o. 

Dgutschc  Taschcngrammatik.  VoD  A,  Kelub.  Freiburg:  J.  Bieicleld,  X9ia 

Pp.  4S.   M.  i.oo. 

Deutscher  BritfsUUer.   Leitfadcn  der  dtutschen  Privat-  und  Handelskorre- 
spottdtHM.  VoQ  O.  LBoraun.   Frabarg :  J.  Bidefdd,  191a   Vp.  ij& 


These  books  form  a  very  practical  and  efficienf  course  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  German  language  by  the  so-called  "direct"  method.  Pichon-Siittler's  Dentschms 
Lu§'  und  Redtbueh  is  intended  for  beginnen  in  German.  It  begins  with  Ae 
carieat  and  aimpket  words  and  oonatroetlona,  which  are  accompanied  by  frequent 

i!Itistraljons.  The  teacher  explains  everjrthing  in  GennrTn,  with  the  help  of  the 
illustrations,  and  the  student  is  thtis  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  German 
vemaeolar.  wftboot  tbc  intemediatn  me  of  bis  native  tongue.  It  goes  witlwul 
saying  that  such  a  book  can  bo  mod  by  studcnlt  of  different  langvages  and 
nationalities.  The  v.iriotis  lessons  are  hast-d  upon  the  most  common  ohjects  of 
our  dally  experiences  and  activities,  and  are  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  stu- 
dent One  wbo  bas  IbdAed  tbe  book  bas  acquired  a  good  woiiring  Imowledge  of 
German. 

The  three  other  books  could  be  used  in  sequence  to  Pichon-S.lttler.  Im 
deutscken  Rtich  is  an  interesting  and  practical  reader  based  upon  life  and  customs 
in  Gcmanr.  tihe  DtvUektr  BfUfatMtr  tesdiM  bow  to  wtile  private  and  tMsineBs 

letters,  antl  the  Toscht-ngrammiitik  is  a  h.nndy  Tittle  reference  k'r.nmmar.  Tt  is 
highly  desirable  that  this  publishing  bouse  shotild  add  a  condensed  German  dic- 
tionary based  on  fSbit  ^hme  principle  of  teaching  a  hnguage  in  tbe  langtiage  itself. 
Tbe  little  French  dictionary  of  Larousse  could  be  used  as  a  model. 

The  direct  method  of  teaching  modem  lanituajjcs  has  been  hif^hly  successful 
in  tlie  so-called  "reformed"  schools  in  Germany,  and  its  value  has  been  proved 
bqrond  n  abado  of  doubt  for  oonnea  wlura  ooatinnilar  of  oto^f  nnd  dHdeacy  of 
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instruction  pennit  its  introduction.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  books  like  tho^e 
nentioiMiI  above  ihoaM  be  gives  •  fair  trial  by  AuMfican  teacbent 


Thb  Univmmr  or  Chicago 


Essentials  of  Biology,  Presrrtcd  in  Problems.    By  (iEorce  Wiluam  Huntuu 
New  York:  American  Book  Co..  191 1.   Pp.  448.  $1.25. 

Tbe  antbor  of  this  book  baa  made  "aa  attaBipt  to  drive  booie  by  repetition, 
and  from  many  points  of  view,  some  of  the  iinportailt  princ^lea  of  phyMological 

biology."  The  btolopical  standpoint  is  taken  throtjghom.  and  althouRh  the  data 
are  presented  in  tbe  three  more  or  less  definite  divisions,  botany,  zodlogjr,  and 
pbyiialacr*  tbcae  eub-ideneee  ate  not  sharply  merited  off  from  one  another,  and 
tiM  Btddcnt  therefore  really  studies  biology,  and  not  botny,  So5lag7«  or  human 
pJivsinlog^.  The  plan  ie  good  and  well  nrrifd  out.  After  a  statement  of  the 
imporunce  of  biologf  as  a  atudft  tbe  envirunntent  of  living  things  and  the  func- 
tlona  and  eowporitiott  of  fivinc  tUaga  areenpldned.  Cbapa.  iv  to  sifi  (150  pagea) 
deal  with  plants.  Flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  forests,  reproduc- 
tion, adaptation,  and  economic  relations  are  some  of  the  topics.  A  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  plants  to  animals  is  followed  by  the  zoological  part  of  the  book 
(140  pagea)  bfginring  witb  tbe  pratoaoa  and  ending  «iA  man  aa  a  type  of  tbe 
mammalia.  The  chapters  devoted  to  human  physiology  fior  p^iRes)  contain  a 
diacussioQ  of  foods  and  dietaries,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  reqiirationt 
eaemioi^  tte  nervona  system,  the  aense-organs.  and  heaMI  and  diteaaa. 

Tbe  pbysiological  side  of  biology  is  strictly  adhered  tO  in  eveff  duipter,  and 
common  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  economic  importance  are  emphasized. 
The  variot»  topics  are  introduced  by  special  problems  from  Sharpe's  Laboratory 
UmmaL  Tbeee  are  to  be  worked  ont  in  At  laboratory.  The  text  is  prepared  so 
as  to  clear  up  and  fix  the  ideas  gained  by  the  laboratory  work  and  to  give  a 
broader  aspect  to  the  subject.  A  list  of  reference  books  is  appended  to  each 
chapter.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with  good  figures,  bat  they  are  not  numbered 
and  are  not  referred  to  in  tbe  text  Perfaape  no  text  la  wltbottt  errors,  and  this 
volume  is  no  exception  to  file  fole;  bol;  ^  cRota  noted  by  tbe  rerierrer  are  of 
minor  importance. 

A  Lahorafory  Manual  for  the  Solution  of  Problems  in  Biology.  By  Richaioi 
W.  Shakj'k.  New  York:  American  Book  Co..  19TT.  Pp.  352.  $0.75. 
This  laboratory  manual  was  written  to  accompany  Hunter's  tssentiaU  of 
BMot9'  Direetiona  for  tbe  adlntlon  of  fiftynlat  pMUemt  are  given.  Theae 
proUems  are  grouped  under  the  following  bcada:  tbe  nature  »nd  needa  of  Inring 
matter  (5  problems),  physiological  processes  and  adaptations  in  plants  C16  prob- 
lems), the  biological  ittterrelatioDS  of  plants  and  animals  (3  problems),  the  physto- 
legieal  nnit  and  ^vi^on  of  labor  (a  preUema),  aome  reactiona  and  adaptationa 
among  animals  (3  problems),  the  most  successful  animato  and  inaecta,  and  fbeir 
relation  to  man  (.i  proVdems),  the  biological  relations  of  some  aquatic  forms  of 
life  (4  probiems),  the  study  of  the  frog  as  an  introduction  to  man  (3  problems), 
Urda  la  tfccir  rdatimi  to  man  (a  probkma),  fbe  buman  body  aa  a  miffbliw  (t 
pffoUamX  iopda  and  dietarict  (j  pfoUena),  adaptationa  lor  d^eation,  drcvlatiett. 
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aod  abeorpdoo  of  foods  (s  problenu),  adaputioas  for  respiratioB  sod  cxcnlwtt 
(5  prabtoow),  aorfto  and  Ihdr  control  (2  pfoUem),  petwMMl  and  chic  lqp|i«oo 

(1  problem). 

Each  problem  aima  to  illustrate  some  fnodamcaiUil  biological  principle,  fdivt 
a  ttatemettt  of  tin  problem,  the  apparato*  aad  metlMda  of  wocfc  aro  deicrlbodf 

and  ciueatiooa  are  asked  to  guide  the  stodent  in  his  observations  and  conclusions. 
References  to  textbooks  and  current  literature  for  collateral  reading  foUow  cadi 
problem,  and  subjects  for  special  reports  are  also  appended. 

Bltmtutt  of  Zoology.  To  aeeompaf^lf  th^  fiM  amd  laboratory  shidy  pf  «••• 

mals.    By  Charles  BENKmrr  DAVE>fPORT  and  Cfrtrude  Oury  DAflir* 

POKT.    New  Yurk:  Macmillan,  iijii.    Pp.  ,x  +  5o8.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  same  authors'  Introduction 
to  Zodhgy  which  apiwued  in  1900.  The  Laboratory  Gmido  has  been  omitted  in  thin 

edition,  and  a  large  part  of  the  book  rewritten.  Some  oew  anatomical  material  haft 
been  added,  but  emphasis  has  been  placed  principally  upon  physioloRy  and  bionomics. 
The  first  ten  chapters  ( 1 60  pages)  are  devoted  to  insects  and  other  arthropods.  Then 
the  annelidt,  moUtMhs,  echinodema,  coelenteratca,  prototoo,  fiabet,  ampUbiaaa,  rep- 
tiles, bfanb,  and  mammals  are  discussed  in  the  order  named.  Qiap.  xxi  deals  with 
the  ancestry  of  the  vertebrates,  chap,  xxvii  with  the  development  of  the  frog's 
egg,  and  chap,  xxviii  with  the  history  of  zoology.  A  list  of  aodlogical  books  and 
n  afuoptia  of  tlM  nnfand  Idngdon  are  plaeed  in  i^pendicaa.  In  each  chapter  the 
authors  attach  special  importance  to  some  biological  problem  which  c.in  he  readily 
studied  in  connection  with  the  animals  considered  in  the  chapter.  The  titles  of 
«  few  chapletn  vHt  todicate  the  method  employed :  chap,  v,  "The  Fly :  A  Study 
of  Diacaac'predwcinK  Aninula'*;  dap.  nil.  *'Tbt  Earthworm:  A  Stndy  in  Siih- 
terrestrial  Organisms";  chap.  xvi.  "The  Fresh-Wa'pr  rimn :  A  Study  of  River 
Faunas";  cbiq*.  xxvi,  "The  Mou^:  A  Study  of  the  Evolution  of  Domestic  Am- 
mala.'*  Many  new  ttpnt,  largely  reprodtwHen*  from  photographs,  have  been 
added. 

S.  W.  Hnonw 

The  Univkrsity  or  Michigan 


Probli'tns.  Ry  GKOK(iF  R.  ^t.^^^ooLo.  (Citizen's  Library  of  Economic!, 
Politics:,  and  Sociology.  Edited  by  K.  T,  £ly.)  New  York:  MncariQn, 
1910.  Pp.  XV+381.  $1.25. 

Another  atcp  in  the  specialisatioo  of  edncation  has  taken  place  within  the 
pact  decade  hr  the  ennniiation  of  achoela  for  aocial  tpaitaia.  He 

complex  social  problems  which  characterire  our  rrtrlustrial  and  civil  lifr  r*- 
qtiire  a  specially  trained  mind  for  their  treatment  atid  possible  solution. 
Thcae  eehoola,  aMeh  nanally  require  a  pcdlndnaiy  collegiate  training  of  their 
pupils,  have  already  by  their  researches  made  valuable  contributions  to  Ae  haMar 
understandinK  of  social  questions.  These  researchf^  b.ive  brotight  into  promi- 
nence certain  facts  which  were  indeed  dimly  recognized,  but  needed  fecial 
cmphnia  and  iSnnlnslieoL  Thcic  haa  been  a  iliildnf  almHMl^  holweaM  llw 
pcotrcaa  made  In  the  Md  ol  aedal  ^llli^^D^  and  tet  nmde  In  «e  SaU  oC 
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Bwdidne.  The  social  worlter,  like  the  modern  phytician,  Mcks  for  and  layi 
stren  upon  the  causes  of  maladiee.    ThcM  cauMS  an  as  a  xcault  %t***"**"J 

more    clearly    defined,    and    conseqneiitlv    a    more   consistent    and  succeeyfut 
i         metliod  of  treatment,  looking  to  the  iuiure  eradication  of  them,  may  be  adopted. 
AatfOer  afaidlBrity  ia  tlie  promincaee  of  the  theory  of  pnrciitien  ia  botili  fhaaa 
fields.    One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  of  these  schoolB  haa 
been  to  bring  to  the  front  with  greatly  added  emphasis  the  oM  adage  concem- 
iag  the  ounce  of  preventioa.   It  has  indeed  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the 
aaaat  cffidcst  nethod  of  praparing  for  a  better  tomocnnr.   Hie  probleoia  of 
the  cUld  are  therefore  the  probtens  which  deserve  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration.   As  a  result  of  this  recognition  of  'he  importance  of  the  child  and 
ita  problems,  there  has  been  created  a  great  mass  of  printed  matter  and  lit- 
etaliue  an  eveiy  general  and  pertienlBr  phase  of  the  child's  ■odal  and  todivid- 
ual  life.    Dr«  George  B.  Mangold,  as  director  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy,  has  had  abundant  opro'ttmify  to  stvidy  the  problems  of  the 
child  and  become  acquainted  with  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject.  FeeUng 
the  aeed,  aa  hanre  maajr  othcn»  for  a  atngle  vol«Be  which  wodd  ooapaoHr 
and  yet  thoroughly  diacuaa  these  problems,  he  has  prepared  the  book  under 
discussion  to  meet  that  need.     We  think  Dr.  Mangold  has  been  unnsually 
successful  in  his  endeavor.    His  book  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  coodaaaatioB  witirant  fho  loaa  of  any  eaaaatial  demcBt. 
Aside  from  the  tatradneiioo,  which  is  .m  adorixable  epitome  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  childhood,  the  book  disctisscs  five  separate 
problems  of  childhood,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  social  value. 
Part  I,  on  infant  and  child  mortality,  diaeoasea  not  only  the  statistical  aapadt 
of  the  auhjcet  bol  such  vital  matters  as  the  wilk  problem,  specific  dlaenci, 
ultimate  eau<»e«,  and  methods  of  decreasing   mortality.     Part   II,   on  recent 
aspects  of  educational  reform,  discusses  the  value  ot  play,  medical  inspection, 
and  backward  chiMren.  Fart  III  alferda  aa  eateellent  fllnatration  of  die  coo* 
pk'teness  and  compactness  of  the  treatment  accorded  each  problem.    It  deals 
with  child  l.ibor,  and  is  divided  into  five  chapters  -a  favorite  number  with  the 
anthor— on  causes,  condttiona,  physiological  aspecu,  general  effects,  and  legis- 
laiioB.    TMa  te  aU  conialflcd  within  fifty-fi^  pages.    The  gemaiaing  paita 
deal  with  tile  delinquent  child  and  the  dependent  and  neglected  child. 

Dr.  Mangold  has  performed  a  distinct  service  to  all  students  of  society 
or  diiklbood  by  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  heartily  com- 
meaded  as  a  wdl-digeatcd  and  carefoHy-prepared  titiomi  which  may  serre  as 
an  excellent  starting-point  for  more  detailed  study  of  each  of  the  separate 
problems.  A  well-selected  bibliography  points  the  way  for  such  study.  As 
a  guide  and  source  of  information  for  general  readers,  especially  such  as  may 
ksvc  bat  little  tiaie  at  tfidr  disposal,  it  will  be  fonad  to  be  of  great  value 
because  of  its  compactness,  its  reliable  information,  and  its  statement  of 
principles  and  methods  which  mtist  be  adopted  if  the  physical,  mental,  and 
aodal  rights  of  the  child  are  to  be  preserved. 

CaAMM  H.  Jomsow 

Tax  Albany  Osphan  Af^vLtlM 
AuANV,  New  York 
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A  Manual  of  Debate.  By  Ralph  W.  Thomas.   New  York:  American  Book 

Co,  191&  ^  sa4i  IoJdl 

has  of  late  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  fcxtbook-mnkcrs  He  has  clearly  written 
his  text  for  the  gmdaooe  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the  display  of  his  own  wide 
grasp  of  the  corioos  mintrtiae  and  variants  of  the  fltibject  He  lias  rcallMd  ttst 
what  can  be  most  fruitfully  taogfct  it  a  mwm  «f  ytecadow  thit  ODM  vralt 
IfToundrrI  it  this  procedure  the  student  can  make  his  own  departures  from  tiM 
norm  according  to  hia  intellectual  grasp  of  the  needs  of  particular  cases. 

The  book  doe*,  to  be  mut,  fill  into  titt  laeriteble  error  of  Ae  day  in  botiac  * 
its  discussion  entirely  upon  economic  and  political  questions.  The  result  is  that, 
while  it  simplifies  its  treatment  in  the  matter  of  method,  it  remains  at  the  complex 
extreme  in  the  matter  of  subject.  Our  present  education,  with  its  obsequious 
eegMiiBM  to  diow  to  tiw  woiM  tliat  it  is  iwaetieal,  hei  froira  iriieiiiwl  of  what 
is  humbly  fundamental,  and  o'crleapt  itself  with  a  Rood  deal  of  hurrahing  into 
fields  of  ultimate  application.  Nowhere  has  it  done  this  more  fatally  than  in 
rushing  boldly  among  these  questloat  of  ptdriKc  adntinistratioo  where  the  moM 
asHteUe  wisdom  treadi  feorfidlir.  There  Is,  to  be  sore,  a  Idad  of  spedoos  siai- 
plicity  and  definiteness  on  the  surface  of  political  questions,  and  no  doubt  in 
actual  practice  most  of  them  are  decided  by  the  juggling  of  these  superficial  values. 
But  in  reality,  instead  of  being  genuinely  the  simplest  and  most  definite,  they 
are  the  most  complex,  based,  if  the  thinking  involved  is  to  be  anything  but  the 
shallo*'»"5»,  'tfon  the  most  subtle  and  far-reaching  moral  considerations.  If  edu- 
cation were  intended  to  train  men  in  the  clever  manipulation  of  the  superficially 
definite  vahics  in  these  qoestiona,  then  nottiag  eonld  be  better  calculated  to  tiiat 
end  than  just  this  type  of  forensic,  just  this  dealing  with  ultimate  questions  before 
the  fundamental  moral  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are  inculcated.  These 
art  ultimate  questions,  in  the  practical  sphere.  They  require  the  most  delicately 
trained  nrfndt  to  give  them  thdr  rii^t  bearing*  The  rsenit  of  tnrniny  them  over 

to  unformed  minds,  aside  from  the  shallow  treatment  of  the  questions  themselves, 
is  to  develop  in  the  student  a  meretricious  sophistication  to  political  problems  that 
ie  BIcely  forerer  to  prevent  his  just  appreciation  of  them. 

For  all  this  Mr.  Thomas  is  not  to  hlamr.  He  is  only  meeting  a  cnrrent  de- 
mand. If  he  should  have  failed  to  meet  it.  his  book  would  not  have  had  its 
present  chaace  to  perform  the  genuine  service  of  simplifying  the  method  of  pro* 

Sctlock  B.  G«m 

m  Umvvam  ov  NasaaMca 
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Edmcation  for  Citueiuhip.  Prize  £«Hy  by  Georo  Kerschensteineb.  Tmns- 
J*ted  by  A.  J.  PkiMLAMS,  frwm  tb*  iburtti  improved  and  enlarged  edition,  for, 
•ad  published  tinder  the  aai|mes  of.  The  Cboiaiefeial  Qiib  of  Chicafo.  Ckl- 

cajfo :  Rand,  McN'ally  &  Co..  igii.    Pp.  xx-s-i.^.v 

Education  as  Growth,  or  the  Culture  of  Character.  A  Book  for  Teachera'  Reading 
CMtt,  Nofin*l  Qaaaoik  and  Indi^doil  Tcadcn.  By  L.  R.  Joifas.  BoatoB: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.   Pp,  it+tf§. 

The  Recitation,  By  Gborge  Hexbert  Bftts.  (Riverside  Educational  Mono- 
graphs, edited  by  Henry  Suzzauo.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 1. 
P|>.  xi+iai.  $oJo. 

Die  deutschen  Landereiehungsheime :  Gtdenkoi   und  Bilder,  Von  HnMAKK 

Ljetz.    LeipriR:  R.  VoiK'tlandcr.  1910.    Pp.  148.    M.  .j.nn. 
A  Defense  of  Prejudice,  and  Other  Essays.    By  John  Grier  Hibben.   New  York: 

Scvilmer,  1911.  Vp.  vUi-f  183.  $tM. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  fgio. 

Volume  II.   Washingtoii:  Govcmincot  Printing  Office,  191 1.   Fp,  icfi+66^ 

BNGUSB 

Hittery  of  Americam  Littrahurt,  By  Rxubbii  Poar  Haixtcs.  New  Yoric;  Ameri* 

can  Book  Co..  Pp.  42f.    Ilhistrated.  $1.25. 

High  School  Exerctses  in  Grammar.    By  Maude  M.  Frank.    New  York:  Long- 

mana.  Green  A  Coh  191  i.  Ppw  viit-(-i98.  $0.75. 
Vocal  Expression  in  Sp*«ek.    By  Hsnrv  Evarts  GotMtl  aad  ROUX)  L.  LykaII. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  igit.   Pp.  vii+315.  $1.00. 
An  Anthology  of  Modem  English  Prose  (1741-189^).    By  Annie  Barnett  and 

Lucy  Dau.  New  Yorlt:  Loagmaaa,  Green  tt  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  ]oi+4Si. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Value  and  Influence  of  Works  of  Fiction  in  Modem  Times. 

By  TuouAS  Hiu,  Gkekn.    Edited  with  Intruduction  and  Notes  by  Fred 

KcwTOic  ScoTT.  Ana  Arbor,  Micbigan:  George  Wahr.  191 1.  Pp.  79.  $0.65. 
SHietionM  from  Americtm  Orations.    An  lUalorieat  Sander  for  Schoola.  Goni- 

piled  and  edited  hy  Horacf  T..  Rbt-t'-v  nnr'  T^\••'^  G.  HamU«    Ncw  Ywfct 

American  Book  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  2t>b.   Illustrated.  $0.75. 
Stkctiems  from  ffodtrf  iMiis  SUtwuoit.   Edited  by  Hsmtr  Smn.  CaNST  aad 

Frhjerjck  EnaSTt's  Pierce.   New  York:  Scribnera.  1911.   Pp.  zxi+4sy. 
An  InJtiml  I'pvnge  and  Travels  -icith  a  Donkey.    By  Robfrt  T-ht'ts  Ste^-en'son". 

Edited  by  GiLasxT  Syees  Blakeley.   (Gateway  Series,  edited  by  Henry  Van 

Dyltn.)  New  Yoric:  AnMricaa  Book  Co.,  191 1.  Pp.  xx+t36-|-ii  and  lat+vlL 

With  portrait  ,ind  maps.  $0.40. 
Sclectiont  from  the  Old  Tcsitinirnf.     Fditcd  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

HeNBy  Nelson  Snyder.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.    Pp.  xix+aio.  $0.^0. 
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laftM  far  Btgmit^rs.  By  Bbvjamui  L.  lyOooB.  BmIM  :  &aa  ft  Co^  191X.  F|p. 

xil+348.    IlliJSlrafed.  $i.c»o. 
Horace:  The  Satires;  The  Epistles.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Eowabd  P. 
Mottua.  Mew  Yoflt:  American  Book  C6.,  1909.  Pp.  354+239.  fi^as. 

FRENCH  AND  t.KRMAN 

Les  femmes  savantes.  Par  MoLittts.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  VO" 
aMuy  I9  Ckmus  A.  Eoenr.  New  Yoffc:  Ameriam  Book  Co^  19x1. 
Pp.  187.  $0.40. 

Ltt  lunettes  de  grand-maman.  Par  Pirhre  PF.BRAtn.T.  Fdifcd  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  Mary  Sinclair  Crawford.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1912.  Pp.  iji.  nhstntad  bjr  J.  Gaomoy.  |o.S5' 

SchiUers  Withelm  Teii.    Edited  with  ?rTodiiction,  Notes,  and  Repetitl  ■  Hxer- 

cisea  by  Heht  John  Vos.  (Edition  without  Vocabulaiy.)  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

191 1.  Pp.  lvii+300.  lUnatntod.  $0.70. 
Hrg  Jenalseh.   Von  KoWMft  VnaniAMP  Hrrou   Edited  with  Introductioa  Mid 

Notes  hy  A.  Kekngott.    (Heath's  Mofiem  l,an(niaRe  Series)    Boaton:  D.C 

Heath  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xvi+220.    Illustrated.  $0.60. 
Di0  txrrhrtna  Tadklar.   Honofcake  Ton  Euin  Wicaiat.   Edited  with  Natea 

.ind  Veealwdafy  by  B.  H.  Babbitt.  New  Yeik:  Henry  Holt  4  Co.,  i9»-  Pp. 

iv+117.  $0.35. 

Kindertranen.  Zwei  Erzahlungen  von  Erkst  von  Wildknbruck.  Edited  with 
iBliodnction  Notca,  Vocabnlaiy,  and  Bseiciaca  Iqr  A.  E.  Vaaxuna  New 
Yofit:  Hanijr  Holt  ft  Cob,  191  >•  Flp.  H-i79>  9o,j5* 

MATHEltATlCS 

FkM  Ytmr  At^n.  By  Wuuax  J.  Milhs.  New  York;  Aaerieaa  Book  Co„ 

TOIL      Pp.  320.  $0^5. 

S4cond  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Wiluau  A.  Luby,  and 
Fbanx  C  TooTOM.  Boaton:  Ginn  ft  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  viii*faC|*  $0.75. 

AGRICULTURE 

Fundamentals  of  Agriculture.  By  James  Edward  Halliuan.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  1911.  Illnatimted.  $100. 

MUSIC 

AH  Songs  for  High  Schools,  By  Wnx  EaaHABT.  New  Yorit:  Amcrioaa  Book 
Col,  X9t«,  pp.  aS3.  I0.80. 

The  Mastersinger.  A  Collection  of  Choruses  and  Part  Sonffs  Arranged  and 
Adapted  for  the  Clasaroom  and  for  Large  and  Small  Assemblies.  By  Fbakk 
K.  But.  New  York;  American  Book  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  19a.  $0.65. 

School  Hymnal.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Chants,  Including  Sacred.  Patriotic, 
and  Occasional  Songs,  for  Use  in  Normal,  High,  and  Private  Schools.  By 
H0LLI8  Dank.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  191.  $o.$o. 
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IRENE  WAREEK 
T^i^iy^'fn^^  Sdiool  of  Bdoortioat  The  Vahrenity  of  ChwiigT 


AnnisoN,  J,  T.   Young  China  in  the  classroom.   Out.  gyrySy-qi.    (8  Ap.  'ri.) 
Aki>r£ws,  Chakles.  Education:    the  next  phase.  £duca.  31:512-18. 
(Ap.  'II.) 

BsmON,  HttUR.  A      at  Heidelbetg.  Out  97:^89-^.  (S  Ap.  'zt.) 
BosTwicK,  A.  E.  Hw  todftl  frofk  of  tibe  libnry.  Pub.  Lb.  tSng^^s, 

(My.  'II.) 

BoYNiON,  F.  D.  Chiidrea's  reading.  Amer.  Educa.  i4;35a-54.   (Ap.  '11.) 
n»im!»^  G.  A.  Agriculture  in  tfie  public  idumb.  Educa.  R.  41:395-403. 
(Ap.'zi.) 

BuKNTTT,  Carot.ime.  The  atandaid  of  lelectwii  of  chfldicn'i  hooka.  Lib.  J. 

36:161-66.    (Ap.  'ri.) 
BuTL££,  Nicholas  Murray.   Utiiveniity  administraLioD  in  the  United 

States.  Educa.  R.  41 :325-44.  (Ap. 'zi.) 
Dana,  John  Comm.  The  oountiy  dnudi  and  the  Shfaiy.  Out  98;34r3$. 

(6  My.  'it  ) 

Davis,  Ben-J/Vmln  Marsiiall.   Agricultural  education;    elementacy  and 
sm>ndary.    £1.  School  T.  11469-84.    (My.  '11.) 

DAT,  CuvK.  A  new  ooune  of  study  in  Yale  ooUege.  Educa.  R.  4t*^7t*^t. 
(Ap.  »ii.) 

Dew,  Loxmz  £.  Open-air  schools  for  abnofmal  childiett.  Wwid  To^y 

20:557-64.    (My.  'ii.) 
Dyer,  F.  B.   Industrial  education  in  Cincinnati.   School  R.  19:289-94. 

(My.'".) 

Bimiit,  EuatT  A.  H.  Amcffca's  school  sodal  oentos.  Fop.  Educator 

28:453-55-    (My. 'ii.) 
Farr,  Uarry.   Library  work  with  children.   Lib.  J.  36:166-71.    (Ap.  '11.) 
Fkucley,  David.  The  Normal  schools  and  vocational  education.  West. 

Jouni.  of  Educa.  4:xS4HSo.  (Ap.  'zi.) 

» Abbreviaiions. — Amer.  Educa.,  American  Education;  Educa.,  Education;  Educa. 
R.,  Bducalioaal  Revieir;  EL  SdMNl  T.,  ElsgMntsiy  Sdiool  TttadMc;  Hnp.  W.» 

Harper's  Weekly;  Joum.  of  Educa.  Psychol,,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology; 
Joum.  of  Home  Econ.,  Journal  of  Home  Economioii  Lib.  J.,  libiaiy  Journal;  Lit. 
Utcxaiy  Digest;  Li V.  Age,  Living  Age;  Out.,  Outlook;  9ap. Educator, Popular EdU' 
cator;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Psychol.  CUnic,  Psychological  Clinic; 
Pub.  Lib.,  Public  Libraries;  School  R.,  School  Review;  Sci.  ^\iaer«,  $f«fBti6f 
American;  West.  Joum.  of  Educa.,  Western  Journal  ol  Education. 
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GAin»,CBnmA.  A  coMcge  tibaiigiat**  viwr  of  eduatfcwial  metliodB.  Educa. 

R.4i^04-ix.    (Ap. 'ii.) 
GsKUim,  John  Fsankun.  My  loniy  teacher.  Hatper  123:843-46.  (My. 

Gimauii,  Ebwaid  Dopous.  Hw  bibliographic  waA  of  the  Ebraiy  of  the 

United  States  Bureaa  of  Educatkm.  lib.  J.  36:i8»4i.  (Apy  'xi.) 
Hakdino,  B.  F.  A  aeooodaxy  idiool  cunkiiluiii.  Educe.  31  ^4Kr'$Ix•  (Ap. 

'ir.) 

Haju>y,  Cajuiie  a.   The  cvolutioQ  of  tiie  American  high  school  (i).  West, 

Jouxn.  of  Ednca.  4:169-75.   (Ap. '11.) 
Haxdy,  £.  Yorikdure  schools.  Liv.  Age  51:1x8-90.   (22  Ap. '11.) 
Holmes,  Akthos.  OaiaHiration  of  clinic  caiea.  FsydiaL  Clinic  5;36-$3. 

(Ap'ii.) 

Idols  ot  education.   Dial  50:333-35.    (i  My.  '11.) 

JasxKow,  JosBRL  Piobleoia  of  modem  educatfam.  Dial  50:341-^44.  (x  My, 

'XI.) 

JosEPHSoN,  Aksel  G.  S.  Schoob  lor  aocial  irockcfa.  World  To-day .  ao: 

617-19.    (My.  'il  l 
ILennan,  Geokqu..   bi-udeut  disorders  in  Rus&ia.   Out.  97:96^-7 4.   (29  Ap. 

ExaBaEOsmm,  Cmoao.  The  technical  day  txade  adnola  in  (Semeiiy. 

School  R.  19:295-317.    (My. '11.) 
KxRKLANi),  James  H.  What  it  is  to  be  a  college  president  Educa.  R.  4x^12. 
(Ap.  -II.) 

Lauaoir,  Gvinur.  To  what  mtmt  dioiild  vocational  training  be  teoogniaed 

in  our  dementary  schools?  Educa.  31:527-28.   (Ap.  'xx.) 
l£AKNED,  WiTMAM  S.  An  American  teacber'a  year  in  a  ftiMBian mrmiiaalmB. 

Educa.  R.  41 :345-7o.   (Ap.  'n.) 
Leland,  C.  G.  Classroom  libnuiea  in  New  Yodu  lib.  J.  36:178-79.  (Ap. 

'XX.) 

LiPUANN,  Otto.  Pedagogical  psycholosy  <rf  lepoct  Joun.  of  Ednca. 

Psychol.  2:253-61.    (My. '11.) 
LuxxoN,  Freeman  £.   A  study  oi  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota. 

EL  School  T.  II  ^57-64-   (My.  'ii.) 
McGhVWUX,  Iaaintr.T.t,.  Vocationai  training  for  giria.  Ednca.  3x:5a3-^. 

(Ap.  '11.) 

Mayo,  Easl.   The  conservation  of  the  child.   Out.  97  rSQj-oo  v    (22  Ap.  *ii.) 

Meeting  of  superintendents'  and  principals'  associaiiou  oi  northern  Illinois: 
lepoct  of  Goamdttee  of  Sevoi  on  an  outline  oidiie  of  study  on  a  acieat^ 
baais.  El.SdioolT.  xx;303-^*  (Ap.'xx.) 

MooKE,  Chakles  Leonaxd.  The  educational  ayatem  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
Dial  50:335-37.   (i  My.  '11.) 

MuzzEY,  David  Saviu.e.  State,  church,  and  school  in  France.  The  repara- 
tion of  dnndi  and  adiool  (3).  School  K.  19:318-33.  (My.  'xx.) 
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CSbea,  M.  V.  a  great  edacatkmil  leferawe  ira^  Dial  50:349-51.  (t 

My.  'n.) 

Passoks,  William  W.  The  hoxising  question  in  the  state  nociaal  tcbooL 

West  Joum.  of  £duca.  4:145-53.   (Ap.  '11.) 
TEJoaom,  EmnmD  L.  The  evil  tliat  Ixxdv  do.  Pub.  Ub.  x6:i8^i.  (My. 

'".) 

Fbabson,  Henry  C.   The  scientific  study  of  the  tffirM'^  ol  yJHwg-  Joum. 

of  Educa.  Psychol.  2:241-52.    (My.  '11.) 
Ralph,  Georgia  G.  Child  welfare  exhibit  in  retrospect.  Lib.  J.  36a57-6x. 

(Ap.'ix.) 

Kamom,  Jban  Shskwoqd.  Hie  eighUi'gnMie  vocabulaiy.  EL  Sdaxd  T.  xi: 

4^5-68.    (My.  '11.) 
Ranuk,  Juua  T.  Story  hour  in  the  Carn^pe  libmy  of  Atlanta.  Lib.  J. 
36:iSx.   (Ap.  '11.) 

Ravbmbiix,  Axjcb.  Hie  educational  value  of  play  in  childhood.  Amet. 

Educa.  14:548-51.  (Ap»  *«.) 

Richards,  Ellen  H.  The  sodal  significance  of  the  home  mf^mtmAm  move- 
ment.  Journ.  of  Home  Econ.  3:1 17-25     (Ap.  'n.) 

ROBISON,  C.  H.  The  present  status  of  agricultural  education  in  public 
■fowidwiy  BChoolB  of  the  United  Statea.  Sdwid  R.  19^333-44.  (My.  'xx.) 

RooflsvELT,  Thsodoix.  Education!  how  old  the  new.  Out  97^t-9>« 
(8  Ap.  'II.) 

Russell,  Tswr.  Is  our  public  school  system  behind  the  times?  Craftsman 
2oa40-45.    (My.  '11.) 

ScB*WimB,  llAXY  A.  D.  Recieatioaal  activitiea  of  glib  during  udolwctince. 

Child  1:571-86.   (Ap. 'II.) 
Splendors  of  the  Morgan  library.    Lit.  D.  42:680-81.    (8  Ap.  '11.) 
Stearns,  Wallace  N.  The  college  and  the  ruxal  districts.  Educa.  31 :539-35. 

(Ap.  11.) 

TAiiun,GBaiU8KszN.  Educatiooal  aspects  of  CbrirtianScieaoe.  Fl^pchoL 

CBnic  5:29-35-   (Ap-  *ii.) 

 .   Moral  training  of  private  school  boys.    F^lnrri  ^1:541-47.    (Ap. '11,) 

Tbokndis£,  Edward  L.  G.  Stanley  Uall.  Sci.  Amer.  104:399.  {22  Ap. 

'XX.) 

(The)  txaining  of  college  studenta.  Harp.  W.  55:23.  (x5  Ap.  'xi.) 
UflOM  Cutford  Brewster.   The  training  of  teachm  of  matiieniatks  in 
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The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Education  Association,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  8-14,  igii,  has  prepared  tiie  foUoiring  program: 

ToisAAY  Fomrooir,  July  ix,  9:30  CXclock 

Report  of  ih*  Committt*  of  Nhto  on  ArHeuhlion  of  High  School  and 

College. — Clarence  D.  Kingslcy*  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brookljn 
N.Y.,  Chairman;  William  Orr,  Deput>'  Comniissiuncr  of  Educalior,  P.n-ton. 
Mass.;  Charles  \V.  Evans,  Principal,  East  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange, 
N.J.;  VV.  D.  Lewis,  Principal,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Phila- 
ddpliia^  F^;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Siqkerinteadent  of  Sclwola.  Cincimwti,  Obb; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Education.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.;  William  M.  Butler,  Principal,  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
William  H.  Smiley,  Principal,  East  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  .-Klexis  F. 
Lange,  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Tho  New  Harvard  Plan  for  College  Admission.—Hxryey  N.  Davu,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathenutica^  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

High-School  Rocord*  ood  CoUogo  AAmsaon.-^i'SifitaSaa  to  be  cnpplied) 
Discussion. 

WnutBaoAY  AraaNOOK^  Joly  14  2:30  QfcuocK 

BOUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES 

A.  English. — Chairman,  James  F.  Hosic,  Head  of  Department  of  Sag- 
lish,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Mathematics. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  a  Syllabus  of 
Gcomelnp— H.  A.  SUmght,  Profesior  of  Mafhemalfeet  Univenity  of  GUcago^ 
Chicago,  111. 

C.  LolMi.— Chairman,  H.  O.  Williams»  Pritictpal  of  High  School,  Sacra- 
mento, Cafif. 

D.  Modem  Foreign  Languages.— CtoAXxsmi,  Abram  Gideon,  Head  of 
Department  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  State  Normal  Sdioo],  Gredcy, 
Colo. 

TaimsDAv  Fomkoon,  Jtnv  is»  9^  CfcuacK 

President's  .Address.— 'The  High-School  Teacher  Hinadf— H.  V.  Bar* 
ret^  Principal  of  High  School,  PneblOb  Cola 
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*'ExtnpOM«roofn  Actifitict  in  High  School:  Their  Place  and  Thdr 
Importaiic^— RvfM  C  Bentlqr,  Professor  ol  Seoondarj  Edncstioa  tad 
High  School  Visitor,  Ldaad  Stanford  Jmrior  Univeisilf,  Stanford  \Jm^ 
Terstty,  California. 

Discussion:  (a)  "Social  Functions" — John  C  Hanna,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Oak  Park,  111.;  (&)  "School  Publicatioos,  literary  and  Mtuicat  Or> 
ganisatioas.  Drantttks^;  (O  "Athletics'*— WiOiam  P.  Gcicer,  Principal, 
Broadway  High  Scliool,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Report  of  the  Commiltee  on  Cosmof<olitaH  High  Schools. — Spencer  R. 
Smitli,  Principal,  Wendell  Philhps  High  School  Chicago,  UL,  Chairman. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  30 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  the  lirst  two  parts  of 
the  Prooeedmga  of  the  Fonrth  Annual  Conveatioo  held  last  Noroate  in 
Boatoo:  Ftert  I.  "Tftde  Education  for  Girls";  Ftct  II.  "Apprenticcslitp 
and  Covporatioii  Sdwots."  Tlie  rcnaiaiag  tiro  parts  of  die  Indlctin  to  be 


NEW  and  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Or  Kkmnts  of  Earth  Science.  By  Albekt  L.  As£Y,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  FuxK  L. 

Bryant,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklj-n;  Wii.i.iam  W.  Clendenin,  Wadlcigh 
School,  New  York  City  ;  and  Wii.i.iam  T.  Murkey,  Bushwick  High  School,  firuokiyn. 

LATIN  WORD  FORMATION 

A  Manual  based  on  Lodge's  Vocabulary  of  Secondary  School  I^iin,  and  which  gf^'iup^  and  dassi- 
fif!-  all  the  derivatises  used  more  llian  once  in  four  Ixxjks  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  CibSID^ 
and  six  books  of  Virgil.    Bv  T'a(7t,  R   Jkvk'^',  Flu-ihini?  Hieh  Srhf>oI,  New  York. 

IbtifimJiitf. 

STEVENSON'S  TREASURE  ISLAND 

Edited  with  iotroductlon,  notes,  dfOmuy,  and  te|ik»  for  study  by  Chablis  &OBIBX  GatfOMt 
Rkhtnond  HiU  High  School,  New  Yotk.  In  Heath's  En^h  Chsaks  Series. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH 

A  book  to  accompany  the  author's  "Handbook  of  Composition."  By  E.  C.  Woolley,  Profasaor 
iaValveralDrolWiiOaMbi.  RtaiyimJmt. 

TEXT.BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 

A  modem  course  for  high  schools.  By  S.  E.  CouKAM,  hssd  of  DspaiUttMrt  of  Sdence,  Hish 
School.  Oakland,  CaiUania.  MyinJa^ 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO^  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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issued  in  two  wcdu  are  entitled  r«v>ectively  "Part  Time  and  Eteninff 
SdiODia*  and  The  Social  Significaiice  of  Industrial  EdncattoB.** 

Part  I,  "Trade  Education  for  Girls"  contains  addrCMCa  dpoii  the 
mands  and  Opportunities  for  Girls  in  Trades  and  Stores  Dr.  Susan 
M.  Kingsbury  of  Boston  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  demands  for  girls 
in  the  needle  trades  in  and  near  the  city  of  Boston.  Miss  Edith  M.  Howes, 
President  of  tiie  Girlt*  Tkade  Edneatioii  League^  Boston,  follows  Dr. 
Kingsbury  with  a  discussion  on  "What  Sdiooli  Can  Do  to  Tfain  for  Needle 
Trades."  Mr.  D.  F.  Edwards,  secretary  of  tb»-  rommittee  on  Industrial 
Development  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  retail  merchant,  discusses  the  opportunities  for  girls 
In  department  stores;  wliile  Mrs.  Locinda  W.  Prinee  describes  4e  worii 
of  the  Union  Scho<  I  <>'  Salesmanship,  Boston,  in  offering  opportunities 
for  such  training.  Papers  by  Miss  Helen  R.  Hildreth,  acting  superintendent 
of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Hawkins,  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  of  W. 
S.  Bvtier  ft  Co,  Boston;  and  BCr.  C  Lotfmp  HigilnSt  Boston,  on  tfie  same 
(cnenl  subject  are  reported. 


Most  Latin  (iranimars  are  either  too  complex  or  too  meager. 

Most  Latin  Grammars  give  more  examples  than  are  needed. 

Most  Latin  Grammars  have  a  complicated  system  of  pa»-a^graph  nuix^>ei:s. 

TO»  Latin  Grammar  is  not  too  complex  for  b^mners  and  not  too  meager  fn  adU 
vanced  students;  it  is  the  only  grammar  on  the  market  today  that  adequatd^y 
meets  the  needs  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

This  Latin  Grammar  has  just  enotigh  but  not  too  many  examples. 

This  Latin  Granunar  has  a  rem  ^irk ably  clear  anFangemeDt  of  patagmphs,  """^"g  h 
particularly  easy  for  reference  work. 

3Sf  fHI»  Sm^tmU 


TEACHERS  OF  LATIN 


Will  Find  an  Ideal  Book  in 


By  H.  E.  BuKTON,  Professor  of  LaHn,  Dartmouth  CfjU^jt 


SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Part  II  contains  the  address  on  "Apprenticeship  and  Corporation  Schools." 
In  an  introdnctory  paper,  Mr.  R  W.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Etoctric 
Compaiv,  Weit  Lgnn,  Man.,  ontlinea  die  general  prin^ilea  and  reqnire- 
menta  of  apprentice  instruction.  Mr.  Tracy  Lyon,  one  of  the  oflicers  of 
die  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  describes 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  the  training  which  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany offera  ita  apprentioea.  Mr.  Lyon  iay%  *We  have  a  Tecy  keen  mvn- 
ciation  of  the  fanportanoe  of  the  proUem  of  ndnatrial  edncation."  Aa 
to  the  aim  of  the  apprentice  instruction,  he  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  company  "to  make  all-round  mechanics  of  the  majority  of  the  boys," 
and  says  that  his  company  believes  that  the  very  considerable  expense  in- 
vohed  in  apprenticcthv  inHracdon  will  prove  to  he  jutified,  even  though 
itagradnatei  are  wider  no  ofaNgatioo  to  reaudn  hi  die  coHipaiy*a  ier¥ice> 

Professor  Alva  W.  Stamper,  of  the  Stete  Nonnal  School,  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, die  andior  of  die  aidde  on  *The  Financial  Adminiitration  of  Stu- 
dent Organizations  in  Seooodaiy  Sdiools"  in  the  January  School  RttMtw, 

will  be  glad  to  furnish  anyone  interested  the  pamphlet  of  instructions  used 

by  the  student  orirTuiizatinr:-;  nf  tbis  sih^  nl,  nr  tn  t;ivf  rmv  furihir  details. 


Afwwnnccnwni  r 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Bf  DAVID  SAVUXE  MUZZEY 

Pheelar  ei  ifclaqr  Im  the  HMcal  CJUn  ■  9dk»a,  Hew  YeHt 

This  book,  desiijned  e5[)edally  (or  the  use  of  students  in  upjMT  high-school  classes,  prcsfnts  a  lively 
and  conlinuous  narrative  of  the  political  development  of  uur  cuuntr>'.  Problenu  of  social  and  economic 
sifmificancc,  which  ha\*e  determined  the  proRrcss  of  the  (ountr>'.  are  treated  typially  and  with  coodacDesa* 
minor  details  having  been  avoided  in  order  to  give  ampK'  i-mphasiiii  to  subjects  of  first-rate  importance. 

Special  features  of  the  book  are  its  vivid  liter  Lr>  vie,  its  developrncnt  each  topic,  regardless  of  such 
artificial  chronological  categories  as  presidential  administratioiia.  its  full  disoissioa  of  the  federal  power  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution,  its  emphasis  on  the  weatwinl-aioi^iig  frontier  as  the  moat  cooataat  and 
potent  force  in  our  history,  and  iu  teoQgnitioQ  of  Uw  biiMnos  of  noBOBk  IsGton  on  OUT  SBrtimisI  iMhks 
and  poUtiaJ  theories.  Over  oD»tU>d  of  the  tSBt  h  dsniCed  to  the  poMcsl  aad  eeoBonlc  hhtoqr  of  da 
Unitod  States  aaoi  the  QvU  Wv. 

WOULD  YOU  UKE  TO  SEE 

The  Vo><  mite,  the  Big  Trees,  the  many  Vacatioo  Resorts  of  California  and  RebuUt  Ssa  Wkmdtnf 
Vou  ran  do  so  at  comparatively  SOSlI  COSt  if  yoa  aftUBd  tiK  Nitioiul  MdCStfal  AwedSliOB 
tioo  in  San  Franciaoo  Ju(y  &-14, 19x1. 
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A  R£PORT  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS  IN  FRANCE 


G.  W.  MYERS 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Programs  of  the  secondary  maihciiiatical  work  of  Europeaa 
schools  have  been  rather  plentiful  among  us  of  recent  years. 
Many  an  edocatioiial  moral  has  of  late  been  pointed  and  many 
a  mathematical  tak  adorned  with  what  they  are  accomplishing 
on  the  other  side.  Numerous  books  and  reports  have  been  telling 
us  many  things  since  the  century  opened  that  put  tiie  mathe- 
matical work  of  French,  German,  and  English  secondary  sdioob 
before  us  in  a  distinctly  favorable  light  As  a  background  to 
assist  in  throwing  our  own  delinquencies  into  bold  relief,  Euro- 
pean secondary-school  work  has  done  many  a  service  on  our 
educational  platforms  and  in  educational  prints.  Who  that  reads 
has  not  heard  of  the  high  matVu  inatical  attainment  of  French 
boys  on  reaching  the  baccalaureate?  Who  has  not  read  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  the  mathematical  teaching  of  the  German  Gym- 
nasia, of  the  heuristic  method  as  the  German  teacher  employs 
it,  and  of  the  Klein  reform  movement  in  secondary  mathematical 
education?  The  Perry  movement  has  been  on  our  lips,  if  not 
on  our  minds  and  consciences,  almost  incessantly  for  tiie  last 
five  or  ten  years. 

These  facts  as  well  as  professional  interests  in  my  own 
school  induced  me  to  spend  eig^t  months  of  my  last  year  out  of 
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residence  in  visiting  and  inspecting  classroom  work  in  secondary 
mathematics  in  Paris.  Berlin,  and  London.  To  he  able  to  see  for 
myself  the  nature  of  the  v-  ork  and  to  feel  its  spirit,  to  sen'^e,  as 
one  can  only  when  in  the  undst  of  it,  the  significance  of  the  edu- 
cational aims  and  practices  of  the  systems  and  the  teaching  as 
they  actually  show  in  the  working,  was  tny  prime  motive.  It 
will  be  niy  attempt  here  to  detail  some  of  the  most  salient  practi- 
cal lessons  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  my  visiting  in  i  iance 
and  from  the  work  seen  and  studied. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  work  seen  and  experienced  at  close 
range  readily  tends  to  take  on  a  long-range  diaiacter  in  the  re- 
porttng,  and  still  a  nport  from  actual  classrooms  has  some  values 
that  are  lacking  in  reports  based  on  programs,  descriptions,  and 
professed  kleals.  Through  an  examination  of  what  is  actually 
being  accomplished  we  may  often  find  food  for  reflection  and 
stimuli  to  minor  in^rovement,  even  where  we  fail  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  emulation. 

The  oft-rqMaled  maxim,  "Paris  is  France,"  is  of  course  not 
entirely  correct  even  for  French  mathematical  teaching.  It  is 
true,  however,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  any  particular 
American  city  epitomizes  the  educational  practice  of  our  country 
as  a  whole.  Nor  does  Berlin  typify  Germany,  or  London  Great 
Britain,  to  an  extent  at  all  comparable  to  the  extent  to  which 
Paris  typifies  France.  And  there  arc  good  reasons  why  Paris 
so  closely  represents  France  educationally. 

First,  the  French  arc  a  more  homogeneous  people  than  are 
our  own,  or  those  of  either  Germanv  or  Great  Britain.  In 
lanijuage,  in  politics,  and  in  social  and  indubinal  ideas  and  ideals 
the  sections  and  provinces  of  France  are  not  widely  divergent 
Racial  instincts  and  characteristics  are  essentially  the  same  every- 
where. 

Second,  as  a  reflection  and  an  outgrowth  of  this  homo- 
geneity, ffa«  system  of  education  is,  and  has  long  been,  highly 
unified  and  centralized,  the  same  programs  of  study,  prepared 
in  the  central  office,  bemg  used  eveiywhere.  Though  different 
schools  may  and  do  stress  one  feature  or  another,  or  vary  a 
little  in  llie  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  program 
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or  in  metliods  applied  in  carrying  out  fhe  program,  all  must  oon- 
form  to  the  spirit  of  the  same  program  and  prepare  to  meet  the 
same  examination  tests  upon  their  work.  Here  and  there  one  may 
hear  mild  protests  to  the  purport  that  initiative  and  originality 
are  hereby  very  sorely  curbed,  though  on  the  whole  the  tendency 
of  teachers  is  to  say,  ''The  good  teacher  finds  it  in  his  mental 
constitution  to  conform  to  the  program,  and  the  poor  teacher 
needs  to  be  made  to  conform/*  It  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  here  to  criticize  this  point  of  view.  The  French  teacher 
is  not  ail  American  teacher,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  differentiate 
ing  points  of  view. 

Third,  the  Parisian  school  system  is  commonly  regarded  by 
Frenchmen  as  the  capstone  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Positions  in  Parisian  schools  are  looked  upon  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  teadier,  and  the  flower  of 
French  genius  regards  promotion  to  Paris  as  sufficient  reward 
for  half  a  Hfctime  of  meritorious  service.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Paris  have  come  to 
their  positions  through  long  and  often  varied  service  in  the 
schools  of  outlying  provinces.  All  this  is  readily  explained  by 
the  circumstances  that  F^uisian  positions  carry  better  salaries, 
permit  higher  specialization,  and  rank  higher  in  dignity,  and  that 
the  gay  French  capital  offers  more  in  the  way  of  amenities  and 
opportunities  of  lile.  The  result  is  that  Paris  gets  the  pick  and 
variety  of  French  teaching  genius.  The  programs  are  prepared 
fay  this  representative  body  of  the  teaching  talent  of  the  nation. 

In  studying  the  foreigner's  way  of  teaching  a  special  sub- 
ject, one  may  make  a  blanket  study  of  every  phase  of  the  school 
work  in  the  subject  with  a  view  to  giving  a  sort  of  picture  of 
the  complete  status ;  or  one  may  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
narrower  field  of  the  best  teaching  in  a  special  subject  with  a 
view  to  f)enetrating  to  the  spirit  of  teaching  plans  and  methods, 
of  discovering  its  results  and  possibiHties  in  action,  the  causes 
of  its  successes,  and  the  elements  i>f  its  excellence.  The  former 
plan  of  study  results  in  general  information  of  professional 
value  to  administrative  officials.  The  latter  leads  to  narrower 
but  deeper  meanings  and,  it  is  thought,  to  more  specific  pro- 
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fessional  worth  to  iht  actual  teacher  and  to  one  whose  work  is 
with  teachers.  The  writer,  regarding  it  as  his  prime  duty  to 
signal  ways  of  improving  the  teaching  of  matbematics*  chose 
the  latter  type  of  study.    For  the  foUowing  reasons  then  this 

report  must  be  regarded  as  of  somewhat  narrowed  significance: 
(i)  the  writer  studied  the  best  teaching  he  could  find;  (2)  he 
studied  only  mathematical  teaching,  and  that  too  of  only  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  that  prepare  the 
teachers  of  these  schools:*  (3  )  in  !•" ranee,  he  studied  only  the 
teaching  oi  the  schools  of  Paris  (including  St.  Cloud). 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  it  is  seen  that 
the  teaching:  of  Parisian  schools  has  a  very  much  larger  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  France  than  one  is  likely  to  tlunk.  Programs 
of  study,  and  curricula,  and  instructions  and  suggestions  to 
teachers,  all  issue  from  the  central  office  and  ate  the  same  every- 
where, as  is  also  the  preparatory  training  required  of  teachers. 
The  reader  win  be  sufficiently  on  his  guard  if  he  is  reminded 
that  the  qwdfic  things  seen  and  studied  were  in  Parisian  sdioob* 
and  any  inferences  from  them  of  a  special  character  may  of 
course  be  regarded  as  applying  directly  to  the  schools  of  Paris. 

It  win  be  of  assistance  to  the  reader  of  this  report  to  have 
before  him  the  general  time  aUotment  to  madiematics  in  the 
curriculum,  with  the  ages  of  pupils  belonging  nonnany  to  its 
successive  stages.  Since  Frendi  schools  cover  in  ten  years  the 
ground  we  cover  in  twelve,  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  under- 
taking to  place  the  several  grades  of  the  two  systems  into  a 
year-for-year  correspondence.  The  French  gain  two  years  on 
us,  and  in  mathematics  more  than  two  years,  but  they  gain  it 
'  at  no  particular  iK)ints.  They  have  omitted  matter  that  we  in- 
clude, reorganized  what  they  ha\e  kept,  digested  it  so  to  si>eak. 
'  all  along  the  route,  so  that  the  child  is  ahead  of  his  American 
representative  by  more  and  more  e\ery  year.  But  they  also 
do  much  that  we  do  not.    In  both  systems  children  begin  at  six 

"nioae  wbo  m  i»tcratted  is  tbtprapm  o<  itudiw  aod  achoDe  of  onBaii«tta>  of 
•MotBiy  ethic^tioD  ia  Fraaoe  «fe  refeived  to  FkntaftaB'ta  ri»  PmUk  Primmy  Sdt»d  Sjnkm 

^  Prone*  (published  t>y  Teachers  College),  and  for  analogous  information  on  .^-(  (itnl.in  educa- 
tko  in  France  the  retder  it  nfcmd  to  Fnmtk  Sttmidary  Stknlt,  by  tite  same  auUior  (pub- 
khtd  by  LoogxnuH). 
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years  of  Bgt,  but  by  ten  years  of  age  the  French  child  is  more  . 
than  a  year  ahead  of  the  American  in  mathematics.  I  do  not  ' 
believe  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  nearly  two  years  ahead  ' 
of  the  boy  or  girl  in  America.  By  the  end  of  the  high  school  ■ 
he  is  more  than  two  or  perhaps  three  years  ahead  of  the  Ameri-  \ 
can  boy  or  girl  in  mathematics,  and  it  has  been  a  gradual  and  / 
steady  gain  all  along.  It  cannot  with  correctness  be  localized, 
though  most  of  it  is  made  before  the  age  for  entering  the 
American  high  school. 

It  is  perhaps  already  clear  that  this  paper  is  to  talk  consider- 
ably about  elementary-school  mathematics.  In  our  sense  of 
elementary  school,  this  is  necessary,  because  the  division  be- 
tween French  secondary  and  elementaiy  schools  is  vertkol, 
rather  than  homtmUA  as  with  us.  Secondary  education  there 
differs  in  quality,  in  length  of  curriculum,  and  in  school  con- 
stituency, from  elementary  education.  Both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  admit  the  child  at  six  years  of  age,  bo^  lead 
him  along  pretty  much  the  same  route  for  four  years,  then  the 
curricula  begin  to  part  company.  Children  in  elementary  schools 
who  contemplate  secondary  education  take  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  ten  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, enter  the  lycee  or  the  coUige.  The  studies  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  here  become  more  vocational  in  character,  and 
soon  take  on  a  decided  business,  vocational,  or  trade  flavor. 
These  schools  aim  to  prepare  the  boy  or  girl  to  go  into  useful 
work  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  They  give  at  the  end  a  leaving 
certificate  which  is  useful  to  the  holder  in  gettmg  employment 
and  at  the  noniial  schools.  The  secondary  curricula  here  take 
on  a  more  linguistic,  cultural,  and  classic  flavor,  as  their  aim 
is  to  prepare  for  the  professions  and  higher  callings. 

The  secondary  institutions,  called  lycet's  and  colleges,  that 
are  fully  equipped  and  caparisoned,  as  most  Paris  institutions 
are,  have  four  years  of  work  of  an  elementary  character,  pre- 
ceding and  preparing  for  the  secondary  work  proper.  Ttiey 
charge  tuition  and  are  patronized  by  the  better-to-do  families, 
that  do  not  desire  their  children  to  be  miand  promiscuously 
with  the  children  of  bborers,  servants,  etc  Class  distinctions 
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are  still  strong  in  French  society.  I  give  below  a  table  showing 
the  age  of  pupils,  the  des^^tion  of  the  year,  the  character  of 
the  mathematical  work,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  given  to 
it,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  a  wedc  of  work  required  of 
tfie  pupil.  The  word  caictU  means  what  we  would  term  redcon- 
ing  with  both  abstract  and  concrete  numerals,  and  is  both  mental 
and  written,  though  mainly  mental.  Perhaps  formal  arithmetical 
operations  with  emphasis  on  mental  calculation  is  the  most  ac> 
curately  descriptive  phrase  for  it 


TIME-ALLOTMENT  FOSL  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  OF 
PRfi-SECONBARY  YEAES 


Ace 

DcHgnation 

MathcjBiitlC* 

ToUl 

6  

ist  preparatory 
2d  preparatory 
ist  elementary 
ad  donentary 

Calcul,  3  hours 
Calcul,  3  hours 

Cakul,  4  hours 
Caicui,  4  houn 

so  hmm 

20  hours 

20  hours 
30  hoius 

7  

8  

Drawing,  i  hour 
Drawing,  i  hour 

9  

At  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  above  preparatory  pro- 
gram the  pupil  takes  an  examination  to  test  his  fitness  to  enter 
a  lycee  or  a  college.  (The  French  college,  be  it  noted,  is  a  sec- 
ondary institution.)  I£  he  fails,  he  remains  where  he  is,  doing 
the  work  of  the  second  elementary  year  over  again,  preparatory 
to  trying  the  secondary  examinations  the  next  year. 

But  here,  where  the  first  of  the  two  cycles  into  which  sec- 
ondary curricula  are  divided  horizontally  begins,  the  program 
of  .secondary  work  splits  into  two  vertical  branches:  (a)  the 
LatiH,  and  (b)  the  modenhlanguage  branches.  This  first  cyde 
includes  a  unity  of  four  years  of  study,  and  equips  the  pupil 
with  a  definite  body  of  well-organized  and  useful  knowledge, 
so  that  if  he  is  not  able  or  willing  to  continue  farther,  the  school 
program  has  done  all  it  can  to  put  at  his  disposal  the  most 
practical  parts  of  secondary  education,  and  to  ryive  to  the  matter 
of  instruction  the  sort  of  organization  and  unity  that  constitutes 
it  ;it  the  same  time  into  a  type  of  mode??t  but  real  culture.  At 
the  natural  breaking-point  which  comes  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  or  last  year  of  tbe  first  cycle,  many  boys  and  g^rls  drop 
out  either  from  preference  or  from  necessity  and  go  to  work. 
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From  the  formal  and  rather  exactsng  nature  of  the  work  many 
pupils  become  tired  or  discouraged,  or  fail  to  aot  the  value  of 

the  school,  and  vcrv  willingly  drop  out. 

The  mathematical  part  of  the  program  of  the  fust  cycle  is 
given  below.  The  numerators  of  the  fractional  numbers  stand- 
ing beside  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
given  to  the  subject,  and  the  denominators  are  the  total  number 
of  hours  a  week  required  of  the  pupil  1)V  the  entire  program  of 
studies.  When  a  denominator  ib  written  thus,  234-3,  the  mean- 
ing is  that  twenty-three  hours  a  week  arc  required,  and  that 
tiiere  are  three  additional  hours  of  optional  work. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE 

FIRST  CYCLE 


to. 


II. 


13. 


13. 


Sfxth^VI 


FiftbtV 


Fourth,  IV 


TUrd,  in 


A.  Latia 


*«3 


Drawing,— 

Mathematics.  — ^ 
Mathamtks,  — — 

  ■  -  ■         "         j  ^ 


B.  If  odam-kBfiWfi 


22 

Drawing,  — 
33 

Mathematics   tad  Geometrical 
I>»irini»^ 

Mathejnatics, 


23 

Bodktorping  and  Aeooontiiig, 


as 


Here,  where  the  study  of  Greek  begins,  each  of  the  above 
branches  splits  again  into  two  lines  of  study,  running  throu£^ 
the  second  cycle,  which  consists  of  another  unity  of  work  of 
three  years'  dttration.  Below  is  given  the  time  schedule  of 
mathematical  studies. 

Here  the  examinations  for  the  baccalaureate  are  taken. 
Then  comes  another  year  divided  first  into  cUuses  de  la  pk&oso* 
phU  and  dosses  des  maihhnaiiques,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  designated  Section  A  and  Section  B. 
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Students  destined  to  the  higher  institutions  which  make 
strong  demands  m  matfaematics  for  aidmisskm  often  remain  in 
this  post-baccalaureate  year  for  the  second,  or  even  a  third,  year 
of  study,  to  insure  their  ability  to  meet  the  entrance  demands. 
The  writer  is  quite  definitely  of  the  impression  that  the  average 
age  of  boys  leaving  this  last  work  is  nearer  eighteen  than  six- 


TIME  SCHEDULE  OF  MATHEJf  ATICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE 

SECOND  CYCLE 


Science 

Drawing,  - 
>.  J4 

I  M«tbeiiMtic», 

(  Drawing, 

^  MatbemAtic*,  ^ 

1  Gcom.DrawiiJH, 

16 

1  «s 
((komJinwks.— 

i 

Msthmatics,  — 

11 

Gcom.  Draw  inc. 

»7 

Mathemalic*.  — 
l>eoffi.l>rAwiag, 

THB  MATHEMATICAL  TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE 
POST-BACCALAUREATE  YEAR 


SMtliMB 

Siclka  A 

2 

8 

8 

Age 

[  MathcontiQ.  

s6-iS 

Dnwios  

o+a 

2+2 

22\+4 

27^  +  2 

.'85+2 

teen.  The  boy,  however,  who  enters  at  six  and  makes  a  year 
of  the  curriculum  every  school  year  will  finish  at  sixteen.  But 
he  is  the  exception.  The  program  of  studies  is  very  heavy,  and 
it  may  be  said  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  liberality  to  cover  the 
case  that  only  the  best  third  or  fourth  of  the  pupils  succeed  in 
doing  this.  The  program  seems  to  have  been  planned  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  bright  boy  all  he  rnn  do,  and  with  the  idea 
that  the  mediocre  and  avern^^c  boy  must  expect  to  drop  behind 
by  a  year  or  two  before  i  i  ii  hing^  the  end.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  evidences  to  the  oniuoker  that  the  French  system  of  educa- 
tion looks  primarily  rather  to  the  development  of  the  few  highly 
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endowed  persons  than  to  the  raising  of  the  general  level  of  all. 
It  is  perhaps  fairer  to  say  the  primary  aim  seems  to  be  to  en- 
courage and  foster  gciiiua,  and  the  secondary  aim  is  to  raise  the 
general  leveL  The  thought  that  it  is  better  to  develop  one  genius 
highly  than  to  raise  by  a  little  the  abUity  of  a  thousand  mediocre 
persons,  which  breathes  through  French  edticational  literature, 
is  reflected  in  more  ways  than  one  in  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  appears  from  tiie  time  assignments  given  above  that  in 


the  first  and  second  preparatory  years  caUuUUum  takes  more  I  ^' 


than  14  per  cent  of  the  pupil's  school  time,  while  in  the  first  and  / 

second  elementary  years  it  takes  over  22  per  c^t  of  his  time,  j 
The  drawing  is  what  we  would  call  form>work  and  partakes 
about  equally  of  a  free-hand  and  of  a  geometrical  character. 
Counting  half  of  it  as  mathematical,  it  is  about  correct  to  say  ^  „ 
that  the  pupil  gives  22I.  j  per  cent  of  his  school-time  during  the  } 
latter  two  years  to  mathematicjil  study.    As  a  result  the  pnpil 
is  here  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole  num- 
bers and  simple  common  fractions ;  to  understand  the  decimal 
notation,  and  to  use  with  skill  the  metric  weights  and  measures. 
The  work  thus  far  has  centered  on  technique.    The  French  hoy  \  . 
can  do  bcLicr  rapid  mental  calculation  than  the  American  boy  1 
ever  learns  in  school  to  do.    To  any  of  us  this  looks  like  a 
stupendous  performance,  but  it  is  actually  accomplished  in 
Parisian  public  schools.   It  is  not  too  nnidi  to  say  that  the 
French  boy  is  better  off  mathematically  here  than  the  American 
publicpfldiool  boy  is  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  work 
has  been  formal  arithmetic,  and  geometrical  drawing  and  sketch- 
mg. 

Counting  one-half  tiie  time  given  to  drawing  as  mathe- 
matical, as  seems  justifiable  frtnn  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
percentages  of  the  pupil's  school-time  required  for  mathematics 
tiirough  the  four  years  of  the  first  cycle  are:  in  the  Latin 
course,  14  prr  rent,  14  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent; 
in  the  modem-language  course,  22.7  per  cent,  22  per  cent,  22 
per  cent,  and  22  per  cent.  Through  the  second  cycle  of  two 
years  the  percentages  run  thus:  in  the  Latin-Greek  course,  12^ 
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per  cent,  4^  per  cent;  in  the  Latin-modem-laogiiage  course, 
12^  per  cent,  6  per  cent;  in  the  Latin-science  course,  25  per 
cent,  24  per  cent;  and  in  the  modem-language-science  course, 

30  per  cent,  30  per  cent.  In  the  post-baccalaureate  year  the  per- 
centages arc :  in  the  philosophy  course,  II  per  cent;  in  the  madiC' 
matical  course.  33  per  cent. 

To  put  the  results  in  a  little  more  convenient  fonii  for  com- 
parison, we  may  say  that  on  entering  upon  secondary  education 
proper  the  French  child  has  spent  19  per  cent  of  his  school  time 
on  mathematical  study ;  on  reaching  the  baccalaureate  he  has 
spent  J  4.7  per  cent  or  21.1  j)er  cent  or  22.6  per  cent,  according  as 
he  has  chosen  the  classics,  modern  languages  and  science,  or 
science  and  mathematics.  At  the  close  of  the  post-baccalaureate 
year  the  percentages  under  tlie  drcumstances  just  mentkMMd 
are  14.2  per  cent,  22.4  per  cent,  and  23.6  per  cent 

Anyone  who  is  interested  may  readily  convince  himself 
I  how  far  the  most  exacting  mathematical  requirements  of  Ameri* 
can  public  schools  fall  bdow  these  %ures.  This  oomparison 
will  of  course  have  little  significance  with  those  who  are  sure 
that  mathematics  is  taldsig  too  much  of  the  program  time  with 
us.  It  win  have  significance  with  those  who  would  like  to  see 
our  country  assume  something  like  a  favorable  place  among 
other  nations  in  mathonatical  culture  and  productivity. 

It  may  be  weQ  to  mention  also  that  in  many  of  the  years 
of  the  French  proorfam  the  above  figures  may  be  modified  by 
election  of  optional  work  in  mathematics  and  drawing.  The 
modifications,  be  it  noted,  will  invariably  increase  the  nbnve 
percentages  of  time  given  to  mathematical  study.  Few  indeed 
of  our  school  principals  will  find  mathematics  taking  the  lion's 
share  of  the  program  time  in  anything  like  the  French  measure. 

In  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that  I  saw  in  the  schools  of 
Paris  the  actual  classwork  of  forty-eight  different  teachers  of 
mathematics,  in  seventy- four  exercises,  thirteen  of  which  were 
two-hour  exercises.  Twenty-one  of  these  teachers  and  forty- 
four  of  tfie  dass  exerdses  were  in  lydts  and  colleges,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  are  the  secondary  institutions.  A  prominent 
French  teacher  said  recently  in  public  that  the  best  definition  of 
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French  sccoikIcU  v  education  is  that  education  which  is  given  in 
lycees  and  colleges. 

As  samples  of  the  kind  of  work  of  the  later  secondary 
classes  visited  the  following  may  serve: 

On  November  lo,  1910,  I  visited  a  two-hour  class  exercise  of 
forty  boys  preparing  for  the  military  school,  and  doing  tlie  work 
in  the  special  type  of  mathematics  required  of  such  classes  tn 
tiie  post-baccalaareate  year.  The  boys  were  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old.  The  teacher  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years. 

The  room  was  fitted  with  parallel  rows  of  benches  without 
backs,  with  bench-like  desks  in  front  of  the  seats  to  support 
the  notebooks  and  inkstands.  No  texts  were  in  evidence^  but 
every  boy  had  a  fat  notebook,  in  which  he  struggled  to  get  down 
all  that  the  teacher  said  that  was  new.  In  this  classroom  much 
descriptive  geometry  is  done.  The  blackboard  is  rather  larger 
than  customary,  being  about  lYz  by  2^  meters.  The  room  was 
rather  poorly  lighted  by  a  single  large  vrindow. 

The  theme  with  which  the  recitation  opened  was  descrip- 
tive geometry.  Papers  which  the  professor  had  gone  over  and 
marked  were  handed  back  to  the  pupils,  and  the  professor  spent 
some  five  or  len  minutes  commenting  on  the  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  the  papers  had  revealed.  A  boy  was  then  called 
to  the  board  to  discuss  a  proposition  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
jection of  an  ellipse,  and  after  completing  its  discussion  he  was 
given  two  or  three  further  propositions  about  the  projections  of 
intersecting  planes.  'I  he  boy  talked,  sketched  free-hand,  demon- 
strated, and  stood  the  fire  of  class  criticism  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  teacher  acted  as  moderator.  The  boy  was  then  excused 
and  a  second  was  called.  The  second  boy  went  through  a  similar 
experience,  the  professor  acting  as  umpire  between  him  and  the 
dass,  and  after  another  fifteen-minute  period  he  was  excused. 
No  rulers  were  used  in  the  drawing;  rapid  free-hand  but  alto- 
gether satisfactory  sketches  served  to  guide  the  thinking,  and 
this  was  all  that  was  insisted  on. 

The  professor  then  announced  that  he  would  proceed  with 
a  composition  on  algebra.  He  began  in  a  sort  of  lecture-dicta- 
tion method  with  the  consideration  of  equivalence  conditions  for 
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two  general  polynomials  of  nth  de<^rec  in  real  coefficients,  illus- 
trated his  theory  by  applying  it  to  the  separation  of  fractions 
into  partial  fractions,  and  to  reducing  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator.  Then  followed  in  order :  ( r )  The  addition  of 
algebraic  fractions;  (2)  The  subtraction  of  algebraic  fractions; 
(3j  The  multiplication  of  alg"ei>raic  fractions;  (4)  The  division 
of  algebraic  fractions;  (5)  The  general  law  of  proportionality 
by  composition;  (6;  The  general  llieory  of  exponents  for  posi- 
tive integral  exponents;  (7)  The  general  law  for  negative  in- 
tegral exponents.  Points  (6)  and  (7)  included  the  laws  of  ex- 
ponents for  products,  quotients,  powers,  and  roots,  all  complete. 
Of  course  the  significance  of  the  zero-exponent  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  also.  The  drum  roll  then  closed  the  two-hour  period 
of  work.  The  exercise  was  made  up  of  discussion  of  previously 
assigned  work  on  descriptive  geometry,  work  before  the  dass 
by  individual  students  also  on  descriptive  geometry,  and  then 
lecture  work  by  the  teacher  on  pure  algebra  for  neariy  one  and 
one-half  hours.  It  was  the  pupil's  task  to  take  notes  and  by  the 
next  recitation — two  days  later — to  have  his  notes  well  assim- 
ilated. The  amount  of  work  covered  seemed  tremendous,  but 
the  recitations  on  it  later  showed  it  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood. 

On  the  same  date  I  visited  a  one-hour  class  exercise,  also 
called  a  covt position.  Here  there  were  thirty-five  boys  from 
thirteen  to  foui  leen  years  of  age.  The  room  was  fitted  in  alxDut 
the  same  way  as  the  one  described  above,  though  it  was  smaller 
and  lighter. 

The  professor  at  the  board  (1X3  meters)  dictated,  ex- 
plained, and  talked  on  several  problems  and  projxisitions  lliat 
were  assigned  to  the  class  to  be  worked  out  and  incorporated 
in  their  notes.  The  work  was  plane  geometry.  Samples  of  the 
exercises  are:  (i)  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  diord  of  a 
circle  bisects  the  chord  and  also  the  subtended  arc,  and  recipro- 
cally; (2)  Two  equal  chords  subtend  equal  arcs  and  reciprocally; 
(3)  Equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  &e  center,  and  re- 
ciprocally; (4)  Of  two  unequal  chords  the  shorter  is  nearer  Ihe 
center,  and  reciprocally.   There  were  in  all  six  such  proposi- 
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^ODB,  fbe  proofs  of  which  were  roughly  and  quickly  sketched  by 
the  professor. 

The  rest  of  the  hour  was  spent  by  the  teacher  in  giving  a 
view,  retrospective^  and  perspectivdy,  of  some  twenty  funda^ 
mental  propositions  on  the  geometry  of  the  cirde,  some  of 

which  had  already  been  studied  by  the  class,  and  some  not 

The  object  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  the  pupils  already  had  of  the  geometry  of  the  circle 
as  a  vantage-ground  from  which  to  get  a  first  somewhat  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  of  what  we  should  call  the  book  on  the 
circle  in  our  standard  texts.  This  exercise  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  a  kind  of  teaching  in  which  the  ?''rench  are  more 
skilful  than  we  are:  viz..  in  ^vingf  a  carefully  summarized  ex- 
hibit of  an  entire  topic,  or  subject,  in  something  of  a  bird's-eye- 
view  fashion,  before  it  is  completed.  This  connects  and  puts 
luUcr  meaning  into  the  daily  tasks,  which  are  apt  to  impress  the 
pupil  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  This  exercise  seemed  to  come 
when  the  class  was  about  half  done  with  the  subject  American 
secondary  teachers  might  well  emulate  this  phase  of  French 
teaching. 

These  class  exercises  are  selected  almost  at  random  from 
my  notes,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  give  definite  ideas  as 
to  the  type  of  work  that  goes  on  widi  a  French  mathematical 
dass.  It  should  be  said  that  in  nearly  every  case  when  the 
teacher  begins  to  develop  the  work  himself  he  uses  the  plan  of 
direct  deductive  exposition.  The  pupil  has  his  opportunity,  how- 
ever; but  it  is  after  the  professor  ends,  or  before  he  begins.  The 
pupil  is  rarely,  in  most  cases  never,  allo\\  ed  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
fessor with  a  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  professor  does 
not  want  the  simplicity  and  the  completeness  of  his  exposition 
marred,  and  in  the  second  place  the  interruption  is  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  discourtesy,  not  to  say  rudeness,  that  a  pupil  is  un- 
willing to  show  his  instructor.  More  than  once  the  writer  heard 
a  pupil  sharply  chided  for  asking  a  question  at  an  improper 
time. 

In  the  younger  classes  I  found  two  or  three  teachers  that 
made  some  use  of  tlie  heuristic  plan  of  teaching.   This  method, 
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SO  widely  and  so  successfully  practiced  in  Germany,  is  taking 
root  in  France.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  however, 
the  teacher  is  looked  upon  as  the  direct  leader,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  leading  gave  way  to  driving.  In  no  case  did  the  question 
as  to  wliether  subject-matter  more  palatable  to  young  pupils 
could  not  he  fnnnd  seem  to  be  of  concern  to  teachers,  or  to 
pttpils  either,  for  that  matter.  The  general  attitude  seemed  to 
be,  this  is  the  medicine  needed,  and  the  question  of  its  taste  is 
of  no  consecjuence.  The  pupils  are  willing  followers.  This 
curbs  initiative,  you  say ;  but  is  it  not  an  art  quite  as  difficult  to 
acquire  and  as  well  worth  learning,  to  hold  your  question  in 
thought  and  bide  your  time,  as  to  manifest  initiative?  And 
the  French  do  produce  great  mathematicians. 

The  first  of  the  exercises  reported  above  shows  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  mathematical  teaching.  The  first  part  of 
the  exercise  period  was  devoted  to  geometry  and  the  second 
part  to  algebra.  Geometry  and  analysis  are  devek)ped  side  by 
side,  sometinies  in  dose  corrdation,  sometimes  in  quidc  alter* 
nation,  and  sometimes  in  parallel  courses.  But  whether  the 
plan  he  parallel  onirses,  or  interwoven  and  interrelated  worl^ 
the  ideas  of  both  algebra  and  geometry  are  alwa3rs  at  hand,  and 
either  may  be  called  into  requisition  at  any  moment.  As  this 
interrelated  work  is  handled  by  French  teachers  there  can  be 
DO  question  that  the  simultaneous  teaching  of  the  two  subjects 
is  superior  to  the  tandem  arrangement  of  our  own  programs. 
In  any  recitation  a  pupil  may  be  railed  upon  to  show  the  geo- 
metrical form  or  significance  of  an  algebraic  conclusion,  or 
vice  versa.  The  pupils  of  the  later  classes  take  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  often  do  it  of  their  own  accord.  Kverv  alge- 
braic solution  must  be  fully  discussed,  and  most  must  Ije  geo- 
metrically interpreted.  As  a  leaching  procedure  this  mode  is 
well  worked  out  and  systematically  practiced,  not  as  a  diversion 
or  recreation  or  as  a  mere  test,  but  as  a  means  of  giving  a 
deeper  and  completer  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  done.  It 
certainly  makes  for  solidity  of  thinking  and  firmness  of  grasp. 

The  misconception  is  widely  prevalent  among  us  that  the 
French  pay  no  attention  to  tiie  professional  preparation  of 
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secondary  teachers.  Before  1902,  indeed,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  professional  preparation  requirad,  but  the  youngtr 
teachers  are  qtiJte  awake  to  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  practical  teaching  before  they  enter  upon  practice.  In 
1902  a  «?enes  of  conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  musie 
pedagogique  of  Paris  were  held  to  study  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities in  this  matter.  Reports  were  made  of  the  practices  of 
Italy,  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  America  with  regard  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  and  these 
conferences,  which  were  participated  in  by  the  leading  teachers 
and  Sfwants  of  the  university,  resulted  in  getting  the  Sorbonne 
to  t^e  over  tiie  responsibility  of  giving  to  intending  secondary 
teachers  certain  courses  dealing  with  the  history  of  education 
and  with  the  specific  problems  of  teaching  the  several  subjects. 
The  courses  were  held  for  a  time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
musig  pidagogique,  and  were  later  enttxely  turned  over  to  the 
university  and  the  higher  normal  school  authorities*  where  they 
now  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  intending  sec- 
ondaty  teadiers.  I  was  told  tiiat  the  chief  difficulty  in  die  way 
of  getting  the  courses  started  was  the  lack  of  faith  in  them  on 
the  part  of  the  university  professors.  That  is  now  overcome, 
however,  and  many  of  these  professors  give  the  special  courses 
for  the  particular  subjects  every  year.  Every  intending  sec- 
ondary teacher  is  required  to  attend  the  general  education 
courses  for  a  year,  and  the  special  courses  for  a  semester,  and 
the  record  he  makes  in  them  becomes  a  part  r»f  his  regular  uni- 
versity record,  on  the  bn'^i-  of  which  he  is  later  assigned  em- 
ployment. After  attending  these  courses  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  teaching,  both  in  general  and  particular,  the  candidate  must 
go  into  a  designated  secondary  school  to  observe  and  study 
teaching,  i)rcpare  lesson  plans,  and  practice  as  a  cadet  under 
supervision  and  criticism.  His  record  in  this  work  also  becomes 
a  part  of  his  university  record,  along  wah  that  of  his  academic 
work.  Although  these  courses  are  light,  since  they  must  be 
taken  in  addition  to  the  full  complement  of  academic  courses 
that  were  required  before  the  professional  ooufses  were  started, 
yet  they  run  through  two  years  and  give  the  student  a  definite 
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point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  history,  aims,  and  methods  of 
Frendi  education.  The  year  I  was  visiting,  Professor  Dtirck' 
beim  was  lecturing  once  a  week  at  the  Ecole  Narmale  Superieure 
on  the  histoiy  of  cdncatioii,  and  tiie  courses  were  crowded. 
Professor  Tannery  usually  gives  the  special  professional  courses 
for  mathematical  teachers,  althou^  Professor  Borel  asstnnes 
the  duty  at  times.  The  students  regard  these  courses  veiy 
highly.   They  are  having  a  favorable  influence  on  teaching. 

Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  class-work  observaUe 
in  the  schools  visited  were: 

An  immense  amount  of  note-taking,  particularly  though  not 
exdnsively  in  the  secondary  classes.  At  the  age  of  ten  nnd 
even  before,  the  work  of  teaching  children  how  to  take  notes 
bef^ins.  The  pupil  must  depend  on  these  notes  to  mediate  for 
him  between  the  remembered  spoken  instruction  and  the  text- 
book. 

The  complete  absence  of  textl>:)oks  from  the  recitation  rooms. 
The  pupil  must  depend  for  his  recitation  on  what  he  has  learned 
or  remembered.  Textbooks,  which  are  generally  very  good 
transcripts  of  French  teaching,  are  plentiful  enough  with  the 
book-dealers,  but  one  wonders  who  buys  all  these  texts.  The 
pupil  must  make  his  notes  full  and  complete,  and  depend  upon 
them  for  the  work  gone  over. 

The  extraordinarily  serious  attitude  of  pupils  and  teachers 
toward  the  schoolwork.  Teachers  teach  with  all  their  might, 
and  pupils  struggle  with  might  and  main  to  take  it  in. 

Hard  work,  perfect  order,  militaiy  obedience,  and  at  least 
outward  respect  for  elders. 

The  absence  of  initiative,  qKmtancity,  buoyant  enthusiasm. 
Schoolwork  seems  to  be  all  of  life,  rather  than  a  part  of  life,  as 
we  would  have  it  It  swallows  up  weU-nigfa  every  other  con* 
cem  for  the  child.  He  must  labor  with  great  diligence  now, 
that  be  may  live  more  completely  some  time  m  the  future. 
There  is  no  phtce  or  use  for  play,  and  not  enough  real  childish 
joy  and  childish  interest  in  the  work  to  suit  us.  Almost  from 
the  outset  the  pupil  must  take  the  sophisticated  attitude  of  the 
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adult  toward  his  work.  If  there  U  too  mudi  youthful  sponta* 

neity  in  our  schools,  the  French  surely  have  too  little. 

Direct  methods  of  exposition  and  recitation  dominate  class- 
room  prooedure.  The  pupil  is  nearly  always  passive,  seldom 
volunteers,  and  is  chidden  if  he  does  foi|;et  himself  and  ask  a 
question  when  the  teacher  is  lecturing  or  engaged  in  some  other 
form  of  class  exercise  than  quizzing.  In  a  few  cases  the  old- 
fashioned  dictation  plan  was  used  by  teachers,  but  these  cases 
are  rare  and  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  In  the  exercises  called 
compositions  there  are  times  when  the  pupil  may,  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  assert  himself.  Generally  he  will  be  made  to  feel 
very  quickly  that  his  own  views  do  not  count  for  much  with  the 
teacher.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  only  boy  who  will  get 
much  training  in  independence  and  self-assertion  is  the  one  who 
knows  his  subject  perfectly,  and  knows  tiiat  he  knows  it  Per- 
haps he  is  not  the  one  most  in  need  of  this  type  of  traimnp. 

The  great  power  of  teachers  over  the  scientific  aspects  of 
thdr  subject  is  strikingly  noticeable.  Contrasted  with  this  is 
the  rather  feeble  ability  of  teachers  to  vary  their  method»  to 
adapt  it  to  the  diverse  needs  of  individuals.  Each  teacher  has 
his  way^HXSually  a  decidedly  good  way,  be  it  admitted— of  de> 
veloping  his  work  with  his  dasses,  but  practically  he  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  a  servant  to  his  method.  If  a  first  presentation 
does  not  suffice  for  any  reason,  a  second  presentation  will  be 
only  a  i'q}etition  of  the  first.  This  lack  of  flexibility  is  perhaps 
in  part  a  consequence  of  lack  of  professional  training.  If  the 
great  academic  power  of  these  teachers  were  matched  by  an 
equally  great  professional  power,  and  guided  a  little  more — 
considerably  more — by  the  learner's  point  of  view  and  diffi- 
culties, the  rest  of  the  world  would  indeed  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels.  As  has  been  said,  the  French  are  already  beginning  to 
Sl^ly  the  necessary  supplementary  training  for  teachers. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  examinations  on  tcachmg  and 
study  can  hardly  escape  notice.  In  the  public  schools  no  dispo- 
sition to  criticize  this  influence  as  harmful  to  the  school  work 
was  fotmd.  In  private  schools  some  protests  were  heardf  but 
it  was  said  that  parents  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  extra- 
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curricular  examinations,  and  so  the  private  schools  all  find  it 
politic  to  comply.  The  only  meuis  that  the  French  educator 
seems  to  liave  confidence  in  as  a  measure  of  attainment  is  the 
examination.  Everybody  seems  to  accept  the  verdict  of  ex- 
aminations without  protest.  Some  may  say  that  there  is  nn  need 
to  protest.  It  would  only  make  troul)le.  If.  however,  the  re- 
suhs  of  school  work  are  the  sole  consideration,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  examination  plan  is  highly  elTicient  in  France. 

The  g"eneral,  though  not  universal,  disposition  of  teachers  to 
accept  ready-made  programs  with  which  they  have  iiad  nothing 
to  do  is  impressive  to  an  American.  All  seem  willing  to  take 
the  attitude  of  being  merely  agents  to  adnumster  what  the  gov- 
ernment office  sends  out  Still,  the  programs  are  flexible  enough 
to  allow  each  school  to  work  out  for  itsdf  a  sort  of  individuality. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  demands  as  to  how  results  shall  be 
accomplished.  Each  school,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
each  teacher,  may  apply  any  methods  to  reach  the  specified  ends. 
Certainly  new  ideas  can  be  got  into  execution  in  French  schools 
more  quickly  than  they  can  with  us. 

The  simultaneous  teaching  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geom^ 
etry,  with  early  emphasis  on  the  geometry  and  delayed  stress 
on  algebra,  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  French  {4an.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  point.  Geometry  begins  with  arith- 
metic and  algebra  starts  two  or  three  years  later.  Mathematics 
aad  drawinjT  are  ck^'^elv  rclntc!]  in  teaching. 

In  the  light  of  the  variety  of  work  found  in  different  schools 
amonj^  us,  the  essential  sameness  of  the  work  in  all  French 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  is  obtrusive. 

It  should  be  said  that  ihc  Socratic  or  heuristic  method  of 
presentation  is  gaming  in  popularity  in  France,  and  some  teachers 
are  beginning  to  use  it  with  satisfactory  results.  Certainly  scwnc 
type  of  heuristic  method  for  presentation,  accompanied,  or.  bet- 
ter still,  supplemented  with  something  like  the  dear  and  simple 
expository  method  of  the  French  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  sub- 
ject or  topic  in  its  entirety,  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  ideal 
procedure  for  teaching.  The  heuristic  plan  is  analytic,  disinte- 
grating; the  expository  plan  is  synthetic,  unifying. 
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It  has  already  been  said  Uiat  the  French  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  secondary  curriculum  is  about  as  well  off  mathematically 
as  the  American  college  or  university  student  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year. 

It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  the  writer  to  have  had 
with  him,  while  visiting  dementaiy-school  classes  in  arithmetic, 
some  of  our  school  men  who  (^ipose  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  most  important 
single  reason  that  the  French  accomplish  more  and  better  re* 
suits  in  arithmetic  in  five  year?  than  we  do  in  eight  is  the  im- 
mense simplification  of  the  subject  due  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
standards.  Through  them,  with  which  children  have  already 
acquired  an  out-of-school  familiarity,  the  decimal  notation  is 
taught.  The  conrreteness  and  reality  of  these  weights  and 
measures  and  the  perfection  with  which  they  fit  the  notation 
and  operations  of  our  decimal  system  make  it  comparatively 
easy  to  teach  at  a  very  early  age  what  we  find  difficult  enough 
two  or  three  years  later.  Of  course  ail  admit  tlial  this  must  be 
so,  but  to  see  its  results  in  the  schoolrocxn  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  which  is  little  short 
of  overwhefaning. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  still  in  good  standing 
among  French  mathematical  teachers.  Writers  on  general  edu- 
cation talk  much  of  the  distinction  between  education  and  train- 
ing. The  modem  doctrine  of  pragmatism  is  well  known  in 
France.  Real  and  applied  problems  of  a  genuine  sort  are  being 
rather  seriously  thought  about  for  teaching  purposes  in  mathe- 
matics. But  tiic  reasons  for  the  school  study  of  mathematics 
that  one  hears  most  frequently  from  teachers  are  mental  disci- 
pline, culture,  taste  for  mathematical  study,  and  technical  skill 
in  mathematical  thinking.  Ability  to  think  logically  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  attention.  The  idea  of  a  school  subject  as  re- 
flecting some  life-need,  of  mathematics  as  standing  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  thinking  that  we  cannot  aftord  to  dispense  with, 
receives  warm  intellectual  recognition,  but  is  of  no  great  force 
in  shaping  prograins  and  modes  of  teaching.  Tradition  and 
habit  are  most  powerfully  operative  in  actual  practice.  Perhaps 
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tncbers  «ccM  cccrs^i  :^  :he  sflizzr-ti  of  naibenBiics  as  aa 

mstnrrer::  ::  firm  th<  ir:eZ:^?cc«  and  the  tastes  and  to  inform 
tfie  Trind  wiu:  a  sspotj  of  c^fr:!  satieiial  for  thinking-.  Tfte 

cecn^  di:-^:!:^  arc^nf  which  they  w:.u!d  build  the  secondary 
H'-aiherr' ■  :      e'if.ce  is  :he  n:-:i;n  of  funct: :nal  f!e?eTir?ence. 
and  prxfrarns  are  >x:a  to  be  recast,  ^jt  revised,  to  incorporate 
this  iueal  more  completely  and  eirectiveiy  in  practical  instruc- 
tion.   If  practice  in  this  regard  falls  below  profession  and  ideaJ 
it  does  so  to  no  greater  degree  than  it  d^es  an:or!gst  as,  and  no 
outsider  is  more  dearlv  conMrious  of  the  shortcoming  than  are 
the  French  teachers  L;-ei:L:ti\ei. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  reform  movements 
in  mathematical  cducaiion  wbidi  are  jnst  now  interesting  Fren^ 
teachers: 

In  analysts,  it  is  proposed  to  iDtroduce  the  f  miction  notioa 
from  the  beginning  and  to  make  it  the  ccntial  and  developtn|^ 
idea  thioui^out  the  school  course.  As  a  practicable  means  of 
acconiplishing  this  the  extcnsiTe  use  of  graphical  methods  and 
procednres  is  being  plamied  and  is  already  in  partial  opeiatioiL 
Aa  tiie  capstone  of  the      r-e  -n  analjrsis,  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  are  to  be  given  fuU  treatment,  sofficiently  com- 
plete for  all  technological  purposes.    Much  attention  •>  King 
paid  to  the  reforms  being  advocated  in  Germany  bj  Kiein  and 
his  followers,  with  the  determination  to  tntrodnce  many  of 
tiiem. 

Tn  gcoir.etn.-.  reionns  that  are  alrcadv  far  along  are  the 
tcachin^j  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  simultaneously,  and  in 
close  correlation  uith  one  another.  The  extended  use  of  the 
idea  of  motion  in  j^e  ^metry  i?  l>cing  urged  and  is  a  practical 
reality  in  the  work  of  many  teachers.  A  textbook  of  geometry 
written  in  1874  by  Professor  C.  Meray  of  the  Universit>*  of 
Dijon  and  basing  the  treatment  of  geometry  very  largely  on 
the  idea  of  motion,  a  book  tiiat  seems  to  have  attracted  very 
litde  attention  for  many  years,  is  just  now  arousing  great  and 
general  interest  among  teachers.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  and  somewhat  sim^dified  edition  of  the  text 
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in  1906.  French  teachers  seem  to  regard  the  book  as  unfit  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  but  of  extremely  great  value  to  teachers. 

A  larger  use  o i  practical  pr ohl ern s  v.\  t c tk 1 1  i !  1  g  . s  b c i n g  advo- 
cated, and  the  author  of  a  complete  set  oi  secondary  texts  which 
are  widely  used  told  the  writer  that  he  was  searching  for  prac- 
tical problem-material  for  the  preparation  of  a  more  satisfactory 
set  of  texts. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  heuristic  method  is 
being  introduced.  It  is  advocated  in  one  form  or  another  for 
both  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  writer  saw  a  few  instances 
of  its  use.  The  method  most  strongly  urged  is  a  composite^ 
consistiag  of  the  heuristic  plan  for  developing  topics  and  the 
exposttofy  for  recapitulation.  The  advocates  of  this  method 
would  analyze  a  tofMc  with  the  dass  under  the  heuristic  plan, 
and  then  synthesize  the  dismembered  parts  by  direct  exposition. 
This  heuristic-expository  plan,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  embodies 
more  elements  of  efficient  secondary  mathematical  teaching  than 
any  other  type  of  method  he  has  «een  in  operation. 


DOES  THE  PRESENT  TREND  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATipN  THREATEN  LIBERAL  CULTURE 


In  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  wluch  is  put 
before  lis  Uiis  morning  for  discussion,  it  has  seemed  to  me  best, 
for  my  ptupose  at  least,  to  take  a  rather  roundabout  method 
of  answering,  and  first  sketch  for  you  something  of  the  great 

I  changes  which  have  taken  place  recently  in  our  conceptions  as 
\  to  the  nature  and  function  of  pubHc  secondary  education. 

Starting  originally  as  an  outgrowth  of  and  a  slight  varia- 
tion froni  the  old  Latin  school  anti  the  acadctny,  with  a  limited 
curriculum,  and  with  its  right  to  existence  (luestioned  in  the 
courts  in  almost  every  state  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
and  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  the  public  high  school  has  gradually 
^been  accepted  by  our  people  and  has  been  established  as  one  of 
the  important  institutions  of  our  democratic  society.  Unlike 
1^    the  European  secondary  school,  our  public  secondary-school 


system  is  one  "of  the  people  and  for  the  people,''  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  democratic  life  demand  that  we  always  keep 
it  90. 

When  the  high  school  first  arose,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  what  may  well  be  termed  the  period  of  its  struggle  for 
existence,  the  need  of  higher  education  for  any  large  percentage 
of  our  people  was  relatively  slight  With,  an  elementaty-scliool 

system  of  very  meager  proportions  Still  in  its  infancy;  with  the 
principle  of  general  taxation  for  education  scarcely  established; 
with  little  surplus  national  wealth;  with  few  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  government,  industry,  and  human  relations,  with 
which  we  of  today  are  so  familiar,  as  yet  markedly  in  evidence; 
and  with  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  present  organized  knowl- 
edge as  yet  available  for  purposes  of  instruction;  it  is  readily 
'PnMled  tt  the  awatfnc  oT  tte  Hamid  TcMtMri*  AaKtal^ 
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understandable  tliat  the  hijjh  school  of  the  earlier  period  wai 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  was  demanded  by  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  people.  Latin.  Greek,  and  mathematics  con- 
stituted the  backbone  and  the  bulk  of  all  instruction,  and  the 
school  was  useful  chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  entering  some 
one  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  time. 

The  past  fifty  years,  however,  have  witnessed  very  great 
and  veiy  signifiomt  changes  in  every  feature  of  our  national 
life.  Almost  nothing  is  or  is  done  today  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.   Steam,  steel,  and  electndl  wrought  an  industrial 

revolution  during  the  past  half-centuiy  greater  than  that 
wrought  during  the  entire  preceding  period  of  our  colonial  and 
national  existence.  The  whole  character  of  our  people,  too, 
has  changed,  and  many  new  social  and  industrial  problems  have 
been  forced  to  the  front  by  die  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
by  the  development  of  factory  and  urban  life.  From  a  some- 
what static  condition,  our  whole  national  life  has  become  dy- 
namic to  an  extent  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  old  type  of  community  life  lias  given  way  to  new 
types;  old  ways  of  doing  things  have  been  abandoned  for  new 
wavs;:  many  new  fields  of  learning  have  been  developed  and 
organized;  new  sciences  have  been  evolved  and  put  into  form 
for  instruction;  time  and  space  have  been  largely  annihilated; 
invention  succeeds  invention  with  almost  startling  rapidity;  and 
new  problems  of  many  kinds,  previously  unknown,  now  con- 
front us  on  all  sides.  We  live  in  a  new  v.  i  rM.  and  the  need 
for  new  and  larger  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  understand  it  and 
to  cope  with  the  new  conditions  has  almost  everywhere  become 
apparent 

The  public  elementary  school  has  been  enlaiiged  in  scope, 
enriched  in  content,  improved  in  character,  and  been  transformed 
from  a  mere  teaching-institution  into  an  important  instrument 
of  democracy,  and  the  public  tax-supported  high  school  has 
eveiywhere  experienced  a  new  and  an  unprecedented  manifesta- 
tion  of  popular  favor.  The  development  of  seoondaiy  schools 
since  1890,  and  particularly  since  1900,  has  everywhere  been 
remarkable.  Even  in  the  South,  burdened  as  it  has  been  by  its 
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povefly  and  fay  tiie  necessity  of  supporting  a  school  system  for 
each  lacCf  we  find  a  general  manifestation  of  a  conviction  that 

the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  secondary  education  is  a  ptrf^C 
necessity.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  far  West  the 
development  has  been  remarkaUe. 

The  somewhat  aristocratic  nature  of  our  earlier  education 

has  \'anished,  so  far  as  public  education  is  concerned.  No 
lonp-pr  do  we  publish  a  list  of  the  occupations  and  standing  of 
the  parents  of  the  high-school  pupils  to  show  thit  ■^nch  schools 
are  not  patronized  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and 
well-educated  classes.  The  common  man,  too,  now  believes  in 
the  high  school,  votes  for  it,  pays  such  taxes  as  he  can  to  sustain 
it,  and  makes  many  personal  sacrifices  to  send  his  children  to 
it,  because  he  sees  in  it  a  chance  for  his  children  to  rise.  Free 
state  universities,  too,  have  been  founded  everywhere  except  in 
the  North  Atlantic  group  of  states,  and  these  have  done  much 
to  provide  still  larger  educational  opportunities  and  to  train 
leaders  for  the  higher  service  of  the  state.  We  have  gradually, 
yet  rapidly,  approached  an  «ra  of  universal  education— •f  edu- 
cation for  all  Idnds  of  people  and  for  all  kinds  of  needs. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  this  new  era  we  have  seen  the 
secondary  school  subjected  to  much  searching  criticisni.  The 
past  two  decades  have  been  particularly  fruitful  in  this  respect. 
The  old  principle  of  formal  discipline  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned; tfie  problem  of  educational  values  has  been  pushed  to 
the  front;  new  definitions  of  education  and  of  liberal  culture 
have  been  insisted  upon;  new  relationships  between  the  sec- 
ondaiy  school  and  the  college  have  been  forced;  and  entirely 
new  conceptions  as  to  the  purpose  and  function  of  public  edu- 
cation have  been  evolved.  'With  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
new  conceptions  as  to  the  purpose  and  function  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  of  public  secondary  education,  there  has  \ 
been  a  gradually  increasing  demand  that  our  secondar}'  schools 
should  more  thoroughly  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  classes  in 
the  population  who  have  turned  to  them  for  help  and  enlighten- 
ment. Today  this  demand  has  become  so  insistent  that  it  can- 
not be  resisted  much  longer. 


VOCATIONAL  BDUCATiOH  AND  UBBRAL  CULTURE  4S7 

The  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  sec-  / 
oodary  school  has  come  largely  from  without  and  has  been  re-  v 
sisted,  rather  stoutly,  by  the  secondary-school  men  themselves^ 
\  In  this  resistance  they  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  somewhat 
rigid  and  usually  very  conservative  entrance  requirements  of 
the  colleges.    What  has  stif?iced  for  a  past  generation  is  too 
frequently  insisted  upon  as  satisfactory  for  a  future  one,  re- 
gardless of  vastly  changed  national  conditions.  Schooiuiasters, 
in  fact,  usually  know  little  about  national  conditions,  or  look 
upon  their  work  with  anv'thing  of  the  eye  of  a  constructive 
statesman.    National  industrial  and  technical  needs,  commercial 
needs,  agricultural  needs,  and  economic  and  social  needs  have 
meant  little  to  the  average  high-school  teacher  or  principsd,  and 
almost  nothing  to  tbe  average  tmiversity  professor.  Coones 
of  study  for  tbe  high  schools  and  entrance  requirements  for 
the  colleges  have  been  fixed  in  line  with  safe,  sane,  and  con- 
servative precedents,  and  with  almost  no  reference  to  national 
or  social  needs.  Each  new  subject  has  had  to  fight  its  way  in* 
The  modem  languages,  regardless  of  their  great  usefulness  and 
value,  are  as  3ret  on  an  inferior  plane  compared  with  their  less 
useful  tecient  competitors*  while  the  whole  field  of  language 
teaching  needs  to  be  illuminated  by  modem  pedagogy.  The 
sdences  have  had  a  long  struggle  for  recognition,  and  even 
today  the  number  of  schools  offering  good  instraction  in  bio- 
l<^cal  as  wdl  as  physical  science  is  altogether  too  small.  iThe  ) 
manual-training  or  manual-arts  high  school  usually  arose  in  re-  f 
sponse  to  demands  of  trade  and  industry,  was  pushed  into  the^j 
school  system  by  citizens,  and  was  at  lirst  vigorously  opposed]  I 
by  many  men  engaged  in  educational  work.^  The  conunerciaT  i 
courses  have  In  en  put  into  our  high  schools  largely  as  a  con-  i 
cession  to  public  opinion  and  not  because  of  any  conviction  | 
that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  any  educational  value;  while  the 
new  commercial  high  school,  now  in  process  of  development, 
has  usually  owed  its  inception  to  business  interests,  and  today 
finds  few  colleges  ready  or  willing  to  receive  its  students.  The 
agricultural  high  school,  which  has  developed  almost  wholly 
within  the  past  decade,  and  which,  more  than  any  other  previous 
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addition  to  our  secondan'-school  system,  has  come  in  response 
to  a  stroni^  popular  demand,  is  as  yet  almost  unrecofjnized  ex- 
cept by  the  agricnUural  colleges.  ()ther  new  subjects,  such  as 
domestic  science,  liousehold  management  and  economics,  indus- 
trial chemistry,  and  all  forms  of  instruction  along  trade  lines, 
are  to  be  found  today  in  but  a  relatively  small  number  of 
schools. 

Schoolmasters  have  been  and  to  a  large  extent  still  are  an 
ultra-conservative  body.  The  average  schoolmaster  too  often 
lacks  imaginatiOD,  as  wdl  as  any  deep  insight  into  democracy's 
problems  and  needs.  The  tendency  with  him  is  to  follow  rather 
than  lead,  and  the  impulse  to  defend  academic  traditions  is 
still  very  strong.  Many  high-school  and  college  men  thoroughly 
.  disapprove  of  the  new  secondafy-scbool  subjects,  and  apeak 
V  with  deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  the  old^ime  standards  and 
the  old  conception  of  the  educated  man.  The  wonderful  re> 
suits  accomplished  tmder  the  old  classical  training  are  pointed 
out  as  evidences  of  the  great  efficiency  of  the  old-line  subjects; 
and  the  old-type  course  of  study,  it  is  still  maintained,  is  the 
only  "liberal"  one.  When  it  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  new 
subjects  of  study  might  be  added,  the  reply  too  often  is  that  the 
old  subjects  "fill  the  course"  and  the  newer  subjects  can  be 


admitted  only  by  the  omission  of  those  of  proven  worth.  This 
attitude  is.  [)crhaps,  only  natural.  The  training  and  technical 
preparati>->n  of  both  teachers  and  principal  ha\c  been  along  the 
old  lines,  they  see  the  results  of  it  in  their  own  development, 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  new  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, they  have  never  thought  much  about  questions  of  educa- 
tional values  or  tlie  adjustment  of  instruction  to  individual 
needs,  afW  they  have  never  worried  their  heads  about  enlarging  • 


the  usefulness  of  the  high  school  by  trying  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  students  to  it 

With  this  attitude  one  may  at  the  same  time  fed  both 
sympathy  and  impatience.  That  the  old  dassical^mathematical 
tninmg  did  give  good  results  in  many  cases  in  the  past  we 
must  readily  admit:  but  we  must  also  remember  that  at  that 
time  it  represented  almost  the  only  form  of  higher  training 
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available;  that  diose  who  took  it  were  the  picked  boys  of  the 
•  ^  I  time;  and  that  secondary  education  then  and  now  differs  in  both 
purpose  and  scope.   Still  further,  the  old  classical-mathematical 
training  was  vocational  then  to  a  hi^^  degree,  and  practically 
everyone  who  amounted  to  mudi  pursued  the  training  with  both 
liberal  and  professional  ends  in  view.    This  is  no  longer  true 
for  any  other  than  a  certain  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
percentajije  of  those  of  liigh-school  age.    The  majority  tnr'av  | 
need  other  forms  of  training  to  meet  the  demands  of  tht  iut.:re, 
and  the  most  severe  criticism  now  directed  against  the  high 
school  is  against  the  attempt  to  stihject  all  who  come  to  this 
same  old  form  of  discipline  and  training,  when  many  new  and 
different  forms  of  training  are  now  available  to  meet  the  differ- 
ing national  and  individual  needs.  ^ 
No  longer  do  our  pubUc  secondary  schools  minister  largely  I 
to  the  intetlectual  needs  of  the  boys  of  a  few  of  our  older,  [ 
wealthier,  or  better-educated  families,  but  today  our  hij^  schools  1 
are  open  to  both  sexes  and  are  cosmopolitan  to  a  wonderful  [ 
degree.   It  is  one  of  their  points  of  strength  that  they  are  so.  J 
Many  of  those  who  attend  are  not  even  picked  children,  except 
in  the  sense  that  they  represent  the  more  energetic  and  ambi* 
tious  of  the  class  and  race  from  which  they  come.   From  a 
national  point  of  view,  this,  however,  is  no  misfortune.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  may,  for  a  time,  be  slightly  lowered, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  many  of  only  average  capacity;  but 
if  the  instruction  offered  is  properly  adapted  to  individual  needs 
the  result  will,  in  the  end,  be  good.    Even  capacity  is  largely  a 
relative  term.    The  girl  who  cares  nothing  for  Latin  or  ancient 
history  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  student  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  hotisehold  economics;  and  the  boy  who  cares 
nothing  for  TeiuiN  son's  Princess  and  is  bored  by  Scott's  Lady 
of  ike  Lake  may  write  good  descriptions  of  experiments  in 
chemistry  or  physics  and  distinguish  himself  in  the  study  of  / 
(1  agriculture.    We  need  to  use  more  than  one  measuring-stick  i 
for  scholarship  and  capacity.  ^ 
It  is  just  to  this  flocking  into  the  high  school  of  large  numbers 
of  children  from  dasses  which  heretofore  have  not  attended  it 
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that  miicfa  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  high  school  is  due. 
The  common  man  has  seen  in  it  enlarged  possibilities  for  his 
children,  and  now,  having  voted  for  it  and  supported  it,  he  is 
demanding  that  the  secondary  school  shall  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  who  have  to  be  housed  and  dotfaed 
and  fed,  as  wdl  as  of  the  smaUer  number  who  turn  to  the 
learned  professions  or  to  a  life  of  cultured  ease.  He  wants  an 
education  for  his  children  which  shall  be  vocational  and  liberal 
for  them  in  the  same  sense  that  the  old  classical  training  was  and 
still  is  vocational  and  liberal  for  the  few.  We  share  his  hopes 
and  help  voice  his  demands  because  we  realize  that  the  common 
man  with  a  good  and  efficient  education  is  a  common  man  no 
longer,  and  that  education  for  efficiency  Is  the  natural  corollary 
of  a  system  of  democratic  education. 

Our  secondary-school  system  stands  today,  as  it  were,  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  opportunity  is  very  large  for  the 
schoolmaster,  if  only  he  is  able  to  see  its  possibilities  and  act. 
The  new  :3ubjects  of  study  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay  and 
their  number  and  scope  will  doubtless  lacicase  with  time.  If 
our  school  authorities  are  wise  they  will  aid  all  worthy  efforts 
to  expand  the  present  high  school,  to  incorporate  into  its  courses 
of  instruction  as  many  of  the  new  subjects  as  are  needed,  and 
perhaps  to  extend  it  upward  in  time  so  as  ultimately  to  do  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work,  and  thus  make  of  it  a  great 
institution  for  popular  education  and  for  training  for  efficient 
living.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  school  men  cling  too  tena- 
ciously to  tradition,  are  too  conservative,  and  fear  to  venture 
upon  new  lines  of  instruction  or  to  offer  what  the  colleges  do 
not  in  advance  thoroughly  approve  of,  they  will  undoubtedly 
see  new  and  more  popular  schools  grow  up  by  their  side  and 
draw  away  from  them  their  students  and  their  revenues,  just 
as  the  old  church  colleges  have  been  left  stranded  by  the  compe» 
tition  of  the  more  liberal  and  more  efficient  state  universities. 

The  safety  of  the  classical  or  traditional  high  school,  ex- 
cept in  perhaps  a  few*  sheltered  spots,  lies  in  its  ceasing  to  be 
exchi.si\ely  or  even  largely  classical;  in  the  incorporntion  into 
its  work  of  the  new  scientific  and  vocational  studies;  and  in  the 
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abandonmeiit  of  fixed  four-year  courses  of  study  made  to  fit 
average  boys  or  girls.  The  secondary  school,  if  it  is  to  realize 
its  highest  educational  purpose,  should  be  pre-eminenfly  a  place  f  / 
for  the  testing  of  capacity,  the  devdopment  of  tastes,  and  the/ 
opening  up  of  vocational  opportunities  of  many  kinds.  This\ 
involves  intelligent  oversight  and  direction  on  the  part  of  teadiPi 
ers  and  principals;  a  rich  and  varied  curriculum  from  which  to 
select;  and  freedom  from  hard  and  fast  prescriptions.  AH  can- 
not be  educated  successfully  according  to  one  model,  or  even  a 
small  number  of  models,  and  the  present  attempt  to  do  so  re- 
sults in  many  discouraj^cmcnts,  many  withdrawals  from  school, 
and  many  life  failures.    One  of  the  best  th-nc:?  n  hiryh  school  can 
do  for  a  student  in  it  is  to  teach  him  to  make  intelligent  choice — 
to  select  from  among  many  possibilities  and  within  certain 
limits  the  thing  that  is  best  for  him.    He  will  of  course  make 
some  mistakes,  but  they  are  his  mistake.s,  and  he  learns  from 
them,  while  the  net  result  is  ])robably  more  likely  to  be  a  more 
intelligent  selection  of  studies  for  hini  ilian  any  fixed  program 
>vhich  may  be  laid  down  for  him  from  above. 

One  of  the  best  high  schools  of  whidi  I  know — one  which 
attracts  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade, 
one  where  the  number  dropping  out  is  small,  and  one  which  does 
much  for  all  of  its  students  and  helps  them  to  start  successful 
lives — ^is  a  large  city  high  school  where  classical,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, commercial,  agricultural,  and  domestic  training  exist  side 
by  side.  The  effort  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  to  get 
the  best  teachers  in  each  subject  that  good  salaries  would  attract, 
to  equip  each  department  well,  and  then  to  let  each  subject 
stand  on  its  merits.  Excellent  work  is  done  in  practically  all 
departments,  and  the  support  of  the  school  by  the  people  of  the 
community  is  a  pleasure  to  see.  The  training  which  a  boy  or 
girl  receives  in  such  a  school  is  better  and  broader,  no  matter 
how  narrow  the  course  of  studies  pursued,  than  would  have 
been  obtained  bv  the  same  pupil  in  a  school  representing  but  one 
line  of  secondary  training.  The  best  results  will  always  follow 
when  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  and  as  many  vocations  as 
can  be  provided  for,  are  taught  side  by  side  in  the  same  school 
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and  under  the  same  management  Not  onljr  is  the  opportunity 
for  individual  choice  greatly  enlarged  by  such  a  procedure,  liut 
the  youthful  student  in  any  line  will  leave  the  school  with  a 
broader  and  saner  educational  outlook  by  reason  of  continuous 
contact  with  students  following  other  lines  of  work. 
\  \       What  most  of  our  high  schools  stand  most  in  need  of  today  is 
y  a  great  enrichment  of  the  high-school  curriculum  by  the  addition 
T  of  scientific,  technical,  and  even  vocational  studies.    The  Un* 
V  guistic,  historical,  and  mathematical  studies  have  for  long  been 
^  those  of  the  traditional  high-school  course,  and  they  have  for 
I  long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  high  protective  tariff  levied  in 
■their  favor  bv  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  colleges.    It  is 
time  we  lower  this  tariff  wall  and  make  a  larger  place  for  the 
newer  and  to  most  high-school  students  the  more  important 
subjects. 

j     In  far  too  many  ca^es  today  the  student  who  attends  the  high 
ichool  has  no  other  choice  than  to  follow  the  T^o-called  "liberal" 
^or  "general-c allure"  course  to  its  completion,  and  when  he  has 
I   done  so  he  finds  that  it  has  fitted  him  for  nothing  in  particular, 
and  that  at  its  end  he  is  left  stranded  because  he  has  had  little 
^  that  in  any  way  fits  him  for  any  occupation  in  which  he  can 
earn  a  respectable  living  Of  efficient  and  practical  education 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  too  much — but  of  informed  incompe- 
tence and  educated  incapacity  we  already  have  a  large  surpltis 
supply.  iFrom  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
educate  a  boy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  a  girl,  with  no  reference 

(to  vocational  ends,  and  we  may  well  pause  and  reflect  when  we 
see  great  numbers  of  our  brighter  yotmg  people  saturating 
themselves  today  with  a  mass  of  knowledge  that  can  have  litde 
application  to  the  lives  which  most  of  them  must  inevitably 
lead.  Disappointment  and  discontent  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
result,  and  disappointment  and  discontent  among  its  educated 
classes  are  not  good  for  any  nation. | 

From  the  argitment  which  T  have  so  far  produced  you  have 
doubtless  been  led  to  infer  somcwliat  the  nature  oi  my  answer 
to  the  fjucstiiiiT  submitted  for  discussion  here  today.  In 
answering  it,  however,  let  me  interpret  both  vocational  educa- 
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tion  and  liberal  culture  in  a  ratber  broad  and  liberal  way.  What 
constitutes  vocational  education  has  been  ddined  differently  by 
different  men.  Some  would  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  term 
to  industrial  training  (wly,  but  as  I  conceive  vocational  educa- 
tion the  term  should  mean  something  much  broader.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  term  liberal  culture*  which  ought  not  to  mean 
only  Latin  and  Gredc»  or  even  the  languages,  literature,  and 
.  histoiy. 

The  whole  question  o  f  what  are  liberal  and  what  are  voca- 
tional studies  can  be  defined  accurately  only  in  terms  of  indi-i 
viduals.  What  is  vocational  for  one  is  liberal  for  another.  Thei 
study  of  chemistry,  for  example,  which  is  usually  classified  witn 
the  techiiical-vocatidnal  group,  and  is  so  for  the  future  chemisn 
or  engineer,  is  broadly  liberal  when  pursued  by  the  classical 
student.  The  same  is  true  of  geology,  biology,  economics,  or 
modern  industrial  history.  Conversely,  courses  in  literature,! 
world  history,  economics,  and  the  life  and  literature  of  Greece 
or  Rome  would  be  liberal  studies  to  the  technical  or  the  scien- 
tific student.  Perhaps  no  greater  mistake  in  terms  is  made  in 
our  educational  practice  today  than  lu  say  that  the  high-school 
student  who  has  had  four  years  of  Latin,  three  of  Greek,  four 
of  English,  two  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  two  of  mathe- 
matics, and  one  ytax  of  mathematical  physics  has  pursued  a 
"liberal-culture"  course  of  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  course 
has  been  narrowly  technical,  in  that  it  leads  to  but  a  few  ^ 
lected  occupations;  and  he  is  in  no  sense  liberally  educated, 
for  he  knows  little  about  the  modem  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Of  the  great  modifying  conceptions  whidi  have  s^ed  to  dis- 
tingui^  the  nineteenth  centuty  he  knows  almost  nothing,  and 
he  is  ill  prepared  to  take  his  ]^ce  as  an  efficient  member  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
^  To  the  speaker  there  seems  veiy  little  to  fear  and  very  much 
^1'  to  commend  in  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  training,  and 
he  cannot  see  that  the  trend  in  any  way  seriously  threatens 
true  liberal  culture.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  mechanic 
arts,  commerce.  ;uyrirri1ture,  and  household  arts  will  attract  to 
the  schools  great  numbers  who  in  the  past  have  found  little  of 
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1  interest  in  them,  and  will  offer  to  all  classes  the  chance  to  conn- 
bine  vocational  training  with  a  good  education.  To  the  speaker 
it  seems  indeed  unfortunate  that  so  .rfiany  young^people  have 
been  and  still  are  compelled  to  choose  betwetn  a  vocation  with- 
out an  education  and  an  education  without  a  vocation.  That 
the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects  will  result  in  a  decreased 
percentnq-e  of  our  young  people  studying  Latin  and  Greek  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  no  blow  to  liberal  culture.  Some  of  course  ob- 
tain liberal  culture  with  such  training,  and  for  tliem  it  may  be 
the  best  training  ix)ssible;  but  on  the  other  hand  many  do  not, 
and  for  such  the  insistence  that  such  studies  are  essential  to 
liberal  Uaiiuiig  is  no  longer  tenable.  If  we  conceive  of  liberal 
Culture  as  coming  from  a  study  of  those  subjects  which  develop 
ihe  judgment  and  understanding,  enlarge  the  vision  and  in- 
iight,  broaden  the  human  sympathies,  train  for  efficient  living. 
s|nd  stimulate  such  intdlectiml  ambitions  as  will  make  one  Inter- 
ested in  his  life  work  and  isood  company  lor  himself,  tiien 
li^al  culture  may  come  to  many  different  individuals  from 
tft  study  of  many  different  things.  A  conception  of  the  theory 
of  evolutkm  and  of  a  few  of  its  applications  to  modem  life, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  study  of  biology;  the  great  mind- 
eiqianding  (and  I  might  also  add  religion-developing)  results 
obtainable  from  a  study  of  astronomy;  a  fair  understanding  of 
economic  laws,  obtainable  from  a  study  of  economics;  the  grow- 
ing conception  of  world  relationships,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  commerce  or  industrial  history;  the  wonderful 
results  of  modem  science,  as  opened  up  by  a  proper  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry;  the  awakening  and  refining  of  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  girl,  such  as  comes  from  good  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  household  economics;  or  a  study  of  the 
life,  manners,  art.  government,  and  literature  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  such  as  might  be  given  for  non-classical  students,  wholly 
in  English,  and  in  a  single  year  in  a  modern  high  school — 
any  one  or  all  of  these  may  be  liberal  studies  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  temi,  and  the  starting-point  of  a  life  lived  in  syn.pciihy 
and  in  increasing  contact  with  the  best  in  our  intellectual  in- 
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heritance.  Such  studies  as  I  have  enumerated  are  both  liberal 
and  vocationalf  according  to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  giil  who 
studies  them. 

That  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education — tech- 
nical, commercial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  even  vocational 
in  the  narrower  sense — will  undoubtedly  force  a  more  general 
acceptance  of  new  definitions  of  what  constitutes  liberal  culture 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will  do  aught  to  decreai>e  the 
number,  either  actual  or  proportional,  of  persons  possessed  of 
a  good  sound  education  may  well  be  doubted.  One  of  our  \ 
prominent  college  presidents  has  recently  aefined  an  educated 
man  as  one  who  uses  his  native  tongue,  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision; one  who  habitually  uses  gentle  and  refined  maniierSj 
one  possessed  of  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection;  one  who 
has  tiie  power  and  desire  to  keep  growing;  and  one  who  lives 
an  efiident  and  useful  life.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  new  ^ 
subjects  of  study  in  our  secondary  sdiools  possess  great  poten- 
tial worth. 
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EDUCATION  THREATEN  LIBERAL  CULTURE? 


ROBERT  A.  WOODS 
South  Etod  Bdom,  Bofton 


I  want  Ksnffy  to  present  to  you  this  morning  a  few  points 
of  view,  as  they  are  developed  in  the  experience  of  the  practical 
social  worker,  with  regard  to  what  I  think,  after  what  we  have 

just  heard,  we  might  call  the  new  liberal  culture. 

The  first  indictment  which  the  social  worker  brings  against 
the  old  liberal  culture  is  that  it  was  never  aUe  to  develop  a 
sufficiently  strong  motive  to  bring  about  a  movement  for  uni- 
versal and  thorough  education.  It  provided  comprehensively 
and  effectively  a  training  for  life  for  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  it  seemed  iniiHDssible  for 
it  to  get  farther.  It  was  only  when  the  new  motive  of  voca- 
tional training  began  to  come  in,  and  we  began  to  test  our 
results  s<x:ially.  that  we  came  to  see  how  extremely  deficient 
our  system  was  as  a  mean*?  of  preparing  the  whole  of  the  new 
generation  for  its  work  in  life,  or  even  as  a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  surface  and  making  available  to  individuals  the  produc- 
tive powers  bom  in  them. 

Your  chairman  said  that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  address-  - 
ing  you  a  numher  of  times,  and  I  think  each  time  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  I  have  made  use  of  a  quotation  from  Professor 
Mardiatt's  Principles  of  Economies,  I  am  going  to  do  it  again. 
After  discussing  the  sources  of  national  wealth  and  produc- 
tivity he  comes  to  the  question  of  personal  productivity,  and  he 
says  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  birth  of  genius  are  in- 
scrutable. Genius  appears  in  all  classes  of  society.  He  says 
it  is  possible  that  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  geniuses  is  bom 
among  those  classes  which  have  not  inherited  or  acquired  edu- 
cational pnviUgcs,  but  as  the  working  classes  outntmiber  die 
others  four  or  five  times  it  is  more  than  likely  that  more  than 
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half  of  the  g^eniuses  of  each  generation  are  born  among  the 
working  classes.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  this 
ability  is  wasted  and  lost  simply  because  it  ha])j>ens  to  come 
from  lowly  parentage  and  has  no  opportunity  to  develop.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  form  of  national  invest- 
ment that  would  increase  so  quickly  and  so  broadly  the  national 
wealth  as  such  improvement  in  secondary  education  as  would 
prevent  this  loss. 

The  greatest  educational  good  of  the  greatest  number  was 
never  sufiiciendy  developed  under  the  old  cultural  point  of  view. 
It  was  really  a  leisure-class  ideal;  an  ideal  which  had  to  do 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  certain  so-called  liberal 
professions;  an  ideal  whidb,  developed  out  of  aristocratic  con- 
ditions, always  looked  askance  at,  if  not  down  upon,  manual 
labor;  an  ideal  which  greatly  emphasized  the  ccmsumer  as 
against  the  producer,  and  tfius  tended. among  great  sections  of 
the  peofde  not  only  not  to  equip  them  for  the  struggle  of  life 
but  in  some  sense  to  sidetrack  them ;  for  a  great  many  of  our 
most  serious  moral  evils  and  political  evils  come  from  the  fact 
that  our  «cheme  of  education  is  so  accentuated  on  the  side  of 
the  consumer  and  so  weak  on  the  side  of  the  producer,  fitting 
out  our  whole  body  of  young  peoi^e  with  a  oomplicated  variety 
of  wants  and  no  equipment  of  developed  capacity  to  enable 
them  to  meet  those  wants.  Whenever  that  unbalanced  sort  of 
condition  exists  in  a  j>crson's  nature  it  makes  that  person  essen- 
tially a  gan^Mcr.  He  wants  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  He  has  not  really  Ijcen  trained  to  see  that 
the  great  joy  of  life  is  not  in  consumption  at  all  but  in  produc- 
tion. The  productive  motive  is  the  great  note  that  is  being 
emphasized  by  the  vocational  movement  in  education.  And 
from  that  i)oint  of  view  it  rej)resents  a  wiser  and  sounder  and 
broader  and  more  real  form  of  culture  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  instances,  perhaps  not  enough 
to  estabtish  the  conclusion,  but  instances  which  certainly  are 
very  suggestive,  where  the  kind  of  culture  produced  by  our 
educational  system  in  the  past,  when  it  has  been  thrown  out 
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into  the  world  to  compete  with  the  type  of  capadty  which  gen- 
eral life  in  the  world  produces,  has  been  outstripped.  It  has 
veiy  often  happened,  for  instance,  in  the  husiness  devek^ment 
of  this  countfy  during  the  last  generation,  that  the  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  college,  and  perhaps  by  an  academical  type 
of  professional  course,  when  he  got  out  into  business  found 
himself  outstripped  by  the  man  who  had  not  had  that  training. 
In  a  great  many  large  business  enterprises  it  has  been  rather 
a  tradition  that  the  first  man  was  not  a  college  man.  His  lieu- 
tenants were  college  men.  They  provided  the  expert  services; 
but  the  leader  was  in  a  great  many  cases,  if  not  in  a  majority, 
not  a  college  man.  In  other  words,  the  cultural  type,  after  the 
old  '^tnndards,  was  outstripped  by  the  barbarian. 

The  new  vocational  type  proposes  and  hopes  to  alter  edu- 
cational standards  and  methods  so  that  this  barbaric  impulse 
which  is  born  in  the  whole  rising  generation  will  be  conserved 
and  developed,  and  not  sidetracked,  dissipated,  and  made  un- 
available. 1  think  that  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many 
cases  where  college  training  takes  a  young  person  who  ha..=  a 
rather  special  grade  of  executive  power,  and,  partly  by  n^- 
lecting  that  power  and  partly  by  mim'mizing  its  value,  sends 
the  young  person  out  of  college  with  that  priceless  quality  less 
available  than  when  he  went  in.  And  in  so  far  as  that  is  true 
our  cultural  system  must  be  modified;  it  must  be  reorganised 
from  this  productive^  vocational  point  of  view. 

A  great  movement  to  increase  to  the  last  degree  the  number 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  enter  upon  their  life  vo- 
cation trained  for  that  vocation  certainly  ought  not  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  cultural  opportunity  of  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  tiie  long  academical  education.  And  as  to  the 
vocational  students  themselves,  I  think  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony that  ocmies  from  the  industrial  schools  is  the  fact  that  the 
school  somehow  or  other  reveals  the  student  to  himself.  You 
read  the  testimony  of  young  workmen  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  v<:>cational  traiinng.  They  say.  "This  course  showed 
me  what  I  could  do;  it  enabled  me  to  understand  and  appreciate 
my  own  powers."   And  we  all  know  how  important  that  is  in 
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getting  young  people  to  take  a  trae  view  of  life  They  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do,  and  the  more  narrowly  cultural  adieme 
of  education  does  not  provide  those  young  people  with  the 
means  of  brioging  their  powers  out  so  that  they  can  understand 
them.  A  certain  variety  not  only  of  interest  but  of  equipment 
and  of  technique  is  necessary  in  order  to  reveal  the  whole  variety 
of  talent  and  ability  to  its  possessor. 

The  new  ideals  of  vocational  training  are  particularly  dig- 
nifying certain  kinds  of  occupation.  They  arc  dignifying  the 
mechanic,  bringing  him  more  onto  the  social  level  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  They  are  dignifying  the  farmer,  introducing 
all  sorts  of  new  opportunities  into  his  professional  and  his  social 
life.  Above  all,  they  are  dignifying  the  housewife,  both  as  pro- 
ducer and  as  purchaser,  lifting  the  work  of  that  great  calling 
to  its  proper  level  of  importance  and  social  recognition. 

Vocational  training  also  is  bringing  home  to  everyone  some- 
t}'i]v\-^  the  conception  of  the  universal  range  of  science  and 
ail  uliich  IS  an  essential  part  of  the  cultivated  point  of  view, 
an  essential  to  the  mind  of  the  cultivated  person  in  these  days. 
It  is  showing  that  in  every  sort  of  calling,  no  matter  how  humble 
it  may  be.  there  are  lines  that  run  oat  into  infinity,  there  are 
infinite  mysteries  surrounding  it,  infinite  possiNlktes  of  de- 
velopment in  that  direction,  infinite  new  fields  for  the  appli- 
cation of  inteUigence,  an  infinite  number  of  new  possibilities 
to  be  worked  out  And  that  atmosphere  thrown  about  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  people  is  an  astonishing  means  of  bringing  them 
into  the  ^rit  of  culture,  as  a  dass,  an  astonishing  means  of 
bringing  them  as  a  mass  into  a  point  of  view  where  they  are 
vastly  more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  culture  and  vastly  less  in 
antagonism  to  the  development  of  the  broader  and  higher  type 
of  culture. 

The  great  reason,  certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hie 
social  worker,  why  the  new  ideals  of  vocational  training  are 

not  going  to  undermine  the  broadly  cultural  conception  is  that 
we  have  in  these  days  what  is  practically  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception of  what  vocation  is.  The  reason,  I  think,  why  manual 
labor  has  been  looked  down  on  in  the  past,  why  a  certain  few 
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vocatiolu  have  been  considered  the  privileged  vDcation8»  wtiy 
edncation  was  considered  to  lead  to  them  almost  exdnstvdy, 
was  that  those  vocations  bad  about  them  the  dignity  of  social 
service.  They  were  not  thought  of  menly  as  ways  fay  which 
one  oould  eke  out  a  livelihood.  Now  we  are  conung  to  see  to- 
day, under  the  new  social  conception,  that  evefy  kind  of  calling 
not  only  has  before  it  the  possibility  of  having  the  (l!i,'nity  of 
socijU  service,  but  that  it  must  more  and  more  be  considered  by 
eveiybody  as  having  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  renders  social 
service.  That  conception  raises  every  calling  into  a  wonderful 
new  sij^nificancc.  It  brings  into  it  and  places  all  about  it  that 
broad  atmosphere  of  being-  in  touch  with  a  larger  life.  It  ^ives 
it  that  note  of  hutnanity  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  cul- 
ture. It  gives  a  universal.  cathoHc  feeling  to  e\ery  kind  of 
human  <'Ccupation.  and  that  test  and  standard  is.  I>cing  sj^ecifi- 
cally  ai>j»lied  in  aJl  the  vocational  schools  and  vocational  courses. 
It  is  jierhaps  the  one  common  n<ite  that  runs  through  the  whole 
movement  for  vocational  training.  It  is  more  and  more  the 
note  which  the  teacher  strikes,  the  note  of  new  and  power lul 
authority  which  the  teacher  is  ccmiing  to  have  in  helping  to  get 
the  ywaig  person  launched  on  his  career.  Study  that  young  per- 
son, find  out  in  what  direction  his  productive  capacity  runs; 
and  by  showing  him  not  only  the  directions  in  which  his  inherent 
abilities  go,  but  in  showing  him  the  needs  of  the  ^oomiunity 
and  the  great  opportunity  which  the  community  represents  to 
him  as  a  social  producer,  the  teacher  has  a  new  and  unpaialleled 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the  spirit  of  this  young  per- 
son those  very  influences  which  we  have  associated  with  the 
idea  of  liberal  culture. 

About  some  of  the  so-called  liberal  professions  there  has 
been  also  an  atmosphere  of  ethical  primacy  in  the  past.  There 
has  been  a  conception  that  there  are  certain  callings  which  de- 
manded of  the  person  who  entered  them  a  very  exceptional 
degree  of  devotion,  an  unusually  high  ethical  motive.  Now 
the  new  vocational  standpoint  is  bringing  alx)ttt  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  perspecti\e  in  this  matter.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
that  under  this  social  conception  there  is  not  any  calling  in  life 
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which  has  the  ethical  primacy.  No  calling  is  essentially  more 
sacred  than,  any  other  calling,  from  the  soint  ol  view  of  social 
service.  And  every  young  man  or  young  woman  going  out  into 
whatever  calling  is  appropriate  to  him  or  her  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  learn  that  he  or  she  is  going  out  into  a  sacred  calling  be- 
cause it  has  in  it  this  broad  opportunity  for  enlightened  social 
service. 

The  vocational  motive  offers  new  and  very  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  developiiij^  the  initiative  of  our  young  people.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  case  in  the  past  that  we  thought  of  the  culti- 
vated person,  in  much  the  same  way  as  of  cultivated  soil,  as 
having  been  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  by  the  agencies 
of  instruction.  We  have  not  at  all  sufficiently  thought  thai  you 
have  not  an  educated  person  at  all  until  you  have  developed  his 
own  initiative  and  self-reliance.  We  settlement  woricers  find 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  very  bright  young  men  and 
women  coming  to  the  settlement-house  from  the  ooUege  have 
the  conception  that  thdr  work  has  all  got  to  be  predigested  lor 
them.  We  An>w  them  right  out  into  the  woric  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  let  them  choose  their  own  methods;  and  it  is 
a  very  rude  shock  to  them  to  be  oompefled  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw,  to  find  the  raw  materials  and  work  them  for 
themselves.  Vocational  training  is  going  to  build  up  our  sys- 
tem  of  education  in  those  respects. 

Vocational  training  is  going  to  give  us  new  resources  for 
^  training  the  pupil  in  honesty.  We  all  know  that  has  been  one 
of  the  earlier  claims  for  manual  training,  and  it  has  grown 
stronger  as  the  educational  movement  has  gone  along,  that  the 
handling  of  materials  has  a  great  effect  in  developing  that  funda- 
mental  side  of  character. 

Vocational  training  is  also  going  to  give  much  better  op- 
portunity than  we  have  at  present  in  our  schools  for  drawing 
'  out  the  passion  for  perfection,  which  is  the  distinctive  thing 
in  all  good  w  orV,  and  which  is  jx^rhaps  the  finest  and  best  thing 
in  life.  W  e  all  of  us  know  from  our  own  experience  how  often 
it  has  happened  that  a  person  has  gone  along  through  tlie  more 
broadly  cultural  courses  and  not  been  thoroughly  roused.  But 
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when  he  ^ot  into  the  vocational  .^ch'XjI  or  the  professional 
school,  then  he  seemed  to  get  his  second  wind,  this  passion  for 
the  fine  fxjints  in  achievement  be^n  to  come  over  him.  Is  it 
riot  imp^jrtanl  that  we  should  even  in  the  strictly  cuhural  stages 
of  education  introduce  more  opportunity  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping this  motive,  particularly  in  those  in  whom  it  is  not  drawn 
out  tir?t  of  all  by  the  more  literary  courses? 

The  older  type  of  culture  was  particularly  abstract,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  what  it  had  to  offer  to  the  woman.  We  can  all  of 
US  frmepibef  not  many  years  ago  when  iIk  womeo's  dobs  of 
iht  country  were  devoted  ahnott  cntiid^  to  wliat  tiiejr  ifc*i*^gpif 
was  culture — unsic*  art*  KteraHire  and  tindoiibtedty  tiicjr  sc- 
CTtitplifflifd  tonie  valuable  edncatiom]  nsolts  id  iSbM  st>^  of 
their  career.  But  then  tiiere  came  a  tune  vrfwn  die  wofDcn's  . 
dttba  began  to  see  a  new  opportunity  in  the  wmy  of  sodal 
Jcrvice:  It  is  fciy  inlgresting  and  almoat  amusing  that  in  tliis 
state  one  of  the  fint  reallj'  important  things  that  the  women's 
dobs  of  the  state  did,  in  connection  widi  the  slate  legislature 
was  in  a  movement  for  reducing  the  number  of  tramps  in  Bfasaa- 
chusetts.  The  women's  clubs  of  the  state  did  useful  service 
in  this  connection.  Tbejr  decided  that,  far  cry  as  it  seemed,  Uie 
tramp  question  was  specifically  a  question  for  the  women  ©f 
the  state.  Tt  was  the  woman  in  the  farm-house  who  was  being 
terrorized  by  the  tramp,  and  it  was  the  woman  who  was  thought- 
lessly giving  to  the  tramp  at  her  door  that  kept  up  the  great 
numljer  of  tramps  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  wc  all  know  that  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  state  have  kept  right  on  w  ith  social  legislation  as  an  im- 
portant interest.  They  do  not  give  nearly  so  much  time  as  they 
formerly  did  to  purely  literary  topics ;  they  give  more  time  to 
certain  broad  social  and  public  questions.  The  new  conception 
of  vocational  training,  the  training  of  a  person  to  do  skilfully 
and  with  a  broad  social  motive  the  distinctive  thing  which  that 
person  is  particalarly  equipped  and  bom  to  do,  is  offn-ing  to 
the  women  of  the  country  an  opportmiity  of  stepping  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  normal  way  from  their  home  life  and  neigh- 
bofhood  life,  in  which  they  have  authority  and  thorough  kuowl- 
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edge,  out  into  those  phases  of  social  and  pubHc  welfare  in  which 
their  instinct  and  training  can  render  them  of  the  very  greatest 
service. 

The  school,  then,  we  want  to  make  more  and  more  a  train- 
ing-ground and  a  council  chamber  for  the  actual  affairs  of 
life.  lias  it  not  been  true  too  largely  that  the  school  has  been 
open  to  the  same  criticism  which  a  new  group  of  production 
tni^iiiecrs  are  makini^  a^inst  the  organization  of  the  work- 
shop? They  say  that  in  the  average  large  factory  the  head  of 
the  plant  has  said  to  his  Heutenant  in  the  post,  "It  is  up  to  you," 
and  the  lieutenant  has  said  the  same  thing  to  the  man  next  under 
him,  and  he  has  passed  it  along,  and  so  on  down  to  the  man  at 
the  bench;  and  practically  some  oi  the  most  vital  points  in  the 
conduct  of  that  factory  have  been  put  up  to  the  man  at  the 
bench,  instead  of  there  having  been  a  regular  scheme  throu^ 
whidi  the  men  witili  tfie  highest  mtelligence  and  training  oonid 
faring  those  qnalities  to  bear  right  down  fhe  line.  The  sdiool, 
as  it  considers  more  and  more  the  specific  detail  of  the  problem 
it  is  going  to  confront,  as  that  thing  is  more  thought  over  and 
worked  on  m  the  school,  is  going  to  bring  the  vast  body  of 
man's  resources  to  bear  in  the  matter  of  social  devdopment  and 
progress. 

I  remember  that  in  college  I  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of 
the  little  informal  social  gatherings  that  certain  teachers  had 
with  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  than  I  did  out  of  the  real 
courses  of  instruction ;  and  I  think  that  in  vocational  education, 

its  motives,  particularly  on  the  social  side,  are  going  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  teacher  to  come  into  that  sort  of  relation  with 
his  pupils,  so  *!irLt  the  school  will  represent  simply  a  little  group 
of  senior  and  junior  students  together  preparing  for  the  actual 
problems  of  life.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  there 
are  certain  specified  buhjects  which  alone  are  open  to  that 
method.  I  think  we  have  had  it  said  this  morning  that  ever\' 
jitudy  has  in  it  large  possibilities  for  developing  this  vocational 
or  social  motive.    Every  study  is  both  vocational  and  cultural. 

This  new  motive  will  also  bring  all  our  schools  into  a  great 
deal  more  vital  and  helpful  reciprood  relations  with  their  grulu- 
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ates  than  in  the  past.  When  the  vocational  motive  g-ets  thor- 
oughly at  work  in  the  school,  the  school  will  need  its  j^naduates 
a  great  deal  more  tlian  it  needs  them  no\N.  The  need  will  be 
felt  a  great  dea!  more  than  it  is  now.  The  teacher  will  lecl 
the  importance  getting  the  help  and  co-oix?ration  of  the 
graduates  who  have  gone  out  from  under  his  instruction  into 
the  various  callings  of  life  and  are  endeavoring  to  apply  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  in  those  callings.  Those  gradu- 
ates will  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
school.  There  will  be  a  much  larger  community  of  interest 
between  former  pupils  and  present  pupils  than  now.  So  we 
shall  be  able  to  take  right  out  of  the  life  of  the  commumty  a 
great  new  co-operative  influetice  in  the  Itne  of  more  united  edu- 
cational woric 

Our  whole  scheme  of  modern  cultural  study  dates  bade  to 
the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  It  came  out  of  a  reaction  against 
a  crystaUized  system  of  education,  against  a  ciystallised  fiMloso- 
phy  of  life;  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  inquire  where 
they  could  find  a  study  which  had  the  veiy  quality  of  piesent 
actual  life  in  it  The  reason  why  they  took  up  the  ancient 
classics  was  not  because  the  ancient  classics  offered  special  wi^s 
of  technically  training  the  mind  but  because  they  had  in  them 
the  secret  of  spontaneous  life.  In  our  best  instruments  of  cul- 
ture, u'^ing  the  word  from  the  old  point  of  view,  the  thing  in 
them  that  gives  them  their  value  is  that  quality  of  contempo- 
rariness.  that  qualitx'  of  being  actual  in  the  day  in  which  the 
particular  piece  of  literature  was  written.  Now  is  it  not  true 
that  every  great  age  to  a  very  large  extent  has  produced  its  own 
cultural  pf)int  of  view  out  of  its  own  materials?  Even  when 
it  has  gone  to  the  past  for  inspiration,  has  it  not  been  true  that 
that  past  inspiration  has  i>een  thoroughly  infused  and  trans- 
fused with  the  facts  and  the  forces  of  the  day  present  when 
that  cultural  agency  was  created?  In  other  words,  is  not  ilie 
actual  work  of  life,  fully  rounded  and  balanced  in  perspective, 
tfie  only  real  culture*  and  is  not  that  the  kind  of  culture  which 
we  want  our  young  people  trained  in  just  as  surdy  and  tiior- 
oughly  as  we  can?  The  highest  inspiration  comes  in  the  ful- 
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filment  of  Uit  and  not  In  any  way  of  side8tq)ping  life.  We  are 
all  in  great  danger  of  thinldng  that  the  ideal  life  of  the  past 
and  the  ideal  life  of  the  futtire  is  more  or  less  some  other  con- 
dition than  that  which  actually  confronts  us;  but  in  fact  the 
really  cultivated  person  is  the  person  who  knows  how  to  find 
all  the  real  opportunities  of  life  in  the  situation  which  lies  im- 
mediately  before  him. 

We  need  to  have  and  to  develop  in  education  certainly  not 
any  less  of  those  fine  spiritual  values  which  went  with  the  old 
ideal  of  culture,  but  we  need  to  eliminate  from  culture,  as  from 
religion,  the  "otherworldliness" ;  we  need  to  bring  it  strictly  into 
this  world.  When  we  do  that  wc  shall  find  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  secret  which  modern  enlightenment  has  brought  to  us 
is  that  the  way  to  influence  the  infinitely  great  is  by  learning 
how  to  master  the  inBnitely  little.  The  tiny  plant  has  in  it  a 
subtle  substance  through  which  possibly  the  whole  world  may 
be  revolutionized.  We  have  been  too  much  carried  away  by 
the  conviction  that  tlie  distinctive  power  of  the  big  man  is  in 
handling  big  things.  I  wonder  if  the  distinctive  power  of  the 
big  man  is  not  in  handling  litde  things.  Find  a  really  big  man 
and  you  will  find  a  genius  for  details.  I  was  talking  to  a  finan- 
cial man  of  New  York  City  the  other  day  about  J.  P.  Morgan. 
He  told  me  that  one  day  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  about  an 
account  which  was  certainly  a  small  thing  to  him,  and  that  when 
•the  case  had  been  stated  Mr.  Morgan  touched  a  button  and 
said  to  the  clerk  who  appeared,  "Bring  me  File  No.  231."  He 
had  so  complete  a  grasp  of  the  details  of  his  btisiness  that  he 
was  able  to  place  his  hand  on  this  small  item  at  once. 

The  apparent  smallness  and  narrowness  which  seem  to  go 
with  vocational  training,  with  having  the  teacher  afigliy  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  young  i)eop1c  vocationally,  is  all  in  the 
appearance,  'J'here  is  there  a  fulcrum  through  which  the 
teacher  can  accomplish  marvelous  results  that  have  been  im- 
possil>l'"  to  him,  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  children,  but  of  their  souls  as  well. 
Let  us  remember  that  work  has  its  sacraments  as  well  as  adora- 
tion, that  there  is  a  spirituality  in  this  new  point  of  view  with 
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regard  to  education  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  services  differ- 
ent kinds  of  young  people  can  render*  such  as  has  not  been 

available  to  us  in  the  past.    Let  us  remember  that  it  is  true  in 

culture,  as  in  relit^^inn,  that  while  the  sacrament  of  remembrance 

has  its  value  the  great  sacrament  i-^  that  through  which  the 

highest  and  finest  and  best  that  the  human  race  has  ever  learned 

in  the  past  comes  vitally  and  designedly  into  action  in  the  ^ 

present. 
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Mb.  H.  W.  Houm^I  regret  tiiat  I  cannot  take  up  thb  qncstko  from 

the  other  side,  as  suggested  by  your  chairman;  but  I  have  no  disagreement 
with  the  first  two  speakers.  My  own  conclusion  about  the  matter  is  the 
same  in  essence  as  theirs.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  able  to  take  up  the  question 
Iroin  the  i>oiiit  of  view  of  preieirt  practical  experience  in  the  icfaool&  I 
diall,  therefore;  hardfy  diacoM  the  prerioiu  papers  at  alL  I  fhall  atteflupt 
instead  briefly  to  present  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  a  new  waj 
of  thinking  about  it,  a  scheme  for  deciding  values  and  classifying  them.  Let 
me  say  at  once  that  no  such  scheme  of  thinking  about  a  question  as  I  am 
goiiiB  to  preaeat  U  at  all  exfaaa^;  it  ia  limpbr  aocgeative. 

Vhnttt  1  wwM  look  at  all  edncatioo  aa  •pRVoration  for  Ae  rdatioiia  of 
life.  That  is  to  say,  education  must  prepare  us  for  complete  living,  and 
complete  h'ving  divides  itself  according  to  the  various  relations  into  which 
the  individual  enters.  I  have  certain  great  normal  relationships,  certain 
pofaita  of  cotttaet  wUt  nqr  feDoir  mm  and  wttii  natnre;  Education  is  prepara- 
tion for  theae  asaodatiooa.  That  ia  one  wagr  of  loddng  at  it  and  it  aeena 
to  me  a  profitable  way  for  the  porpoae  of  deeidinc  the  question  wo  hate 
before  lis  this  morning. 

That  being  so,  I  should  divide  education  into  three  kinds— cultural,  lib- 
eral, and  wcattonaL  Cnllnral  edncation  may  roughly  be  defined  at  edtic»> 
tion  which  prepares  us  for  the  teisore  associations  of  our  lives.  liberal 
edncation  is  edncation  whi  i  epares  us  to  enter  profitably  into  those  rela- 
tions in  which  we  are  workers,  but  not  into  the  one  central  relation  of  our 
lives  which  we  call  our  vocation ;  it  is  preparation  for  the  serious  duties  which 
come  upon  ns  outside  of  our  raahi  worlc— duties  as  members  of  the  family, 
of  tile  states  and  of  variooa  vOlnntaiT  oiianisationsL  I  enter,  for  instanoe^ 
into  a  civic  oi^nization  to  do  a  definite  work.  That  is  not  my  vocation, 
btit  an  avocation;  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of  leisure,  Tt  is  not  play  hut  work. 
Various  duties  of  that  kind  fall  upon  every  one  of  us,  and  liberal  education 
I  should  define  aa  education  which  prepares  us  for  those  duties.  Vocational 
educatknt  prepares  us  for  the  one  centml  work  m  life  wWch  supports  us. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  vocational  relationship  is  the  central  relationtfklf 
of  a  man's  life.  It  is  the  relationship  on  which  the  others  depend  prac- 
tically, the  relationship  in  which  he  ought  to  be  educated  most  pro- 
foimdly,  most  completely,  and  most  effectively.  To  be  surc^  the  work  of 
tiio  world  hnpoaea  npon  most  men  now  n  voeatiottal  retetionship  in 
which  they  can  very  meagerly  express  themselves,  a  relationship  in  which 
their  chances  to  be  themselves  really,  to  do  work  that,  as  Mr.  Woods  has 
put  it,  is  sacramental,  is  very  small.  The  operator  of  a  machine  in  a  factory 
ia  reduced  by  the  industrial  system  to  work  which  means  very  little  to  him 
and  in  whldi  he  can  es^resa  himsdf  -veiy  little.  Perhaps  then  I  am  speaking 
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of  an  ideal  relationship  in  the  case  of  such  men;  but  for  those  of  who 
work  under  what  President  Eliot  calls  "humane"  conditions  our  vocational 
relationship  is  the  most  sisnificaot,  in  many  Mnsei»  of  oor  lives.  In  all 
cue*  it  nipporti  the  other  relatiofuiiipe. 

Wdl  (hem  oo^t  not  education  to  center  about  the  v  cationa!  rdatwo- 
ship?  If  it  were  preparation  for  an  ideal  life  it  certainly  ought  to  center 
about  that  relationship  :  and  as,  by  one  means  or  another,  we  gradually  pro- 
duce a  slate  ot  aflairs  mure  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth,  perh^s 
edwreHon  cut  he  hwreuhigly  Am  centered.  Meanwhile  educatiaa  for  oae*f 
job  mut,  practically  speaking,  in  the  Hves  of  most  iodhriduals,  exclude 
srtmeix'hat  education  for  one's  i)UM<;tires,  and  prrhap<;  somewhat  al>o  educa- 
tion for  the  great  avocations  and  duties  presented  by  life  in  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  »tate,  the  church,  and  other  social  relationships.  Perhaps 
it  it  trae  thit  if  we  calahliab  -vocational  trahiingt  caUing  into  it  a  good  rutur 
tn^riduab  «ho  woold  othcrwite  have  gone  into  training  that  is  cttltural 
and  libera!,  we  do,  m  that  sense,  threaten  liberal  and  cultural  training.  But 
I  should  agree  "with  what  Ur.  Cubberley  said,  namely,  that  for  the  indi- 
vidual this  is  sometimes  no  loss  but  a  great  gain,  even  in  the  preparation 

that  be  get*  lor  the  cohntal  and  liberal  relatioiiihips  of  hi*  fife  To  eenter 
hia  odflcatMB  abort  hi*  vocatioti  nuqr  rcai^  be  to  *ttf     widun  hnn  ipnng* 

of  interest  in  culture  which  would  othenvite  leniain  undiscovered,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  the  de«!ire  and  give  him  th^  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
tiie  relationships  of  his  Ufe  other  than  his  vocation.  While  to  center  his 
edoeatioa  a*  an  indiTidiial  ahoot  tiie  relatioMhip*  whieb  be  enters  in  bis 
leiMut;  or  abort  those  drties  lea*  central  in  hb  Ufe  than  hi*  vocalioa  i*  to 
become,  nay  be  to  give  him  Ic**  preparation  for  Aoae  very  rdationihip* 
themselves. 

It  is  true,  no  one  of  these  kinds  of  education  can  be  totally  separated 
from  tlie  others.  Vocational  training  may  give  iu  much  prqtaration  for  tiie 
liberal  and  the  oiltnffal  relatiMisbip*  of  life;  and  so  with  the  other  khids 
of  education — they  may  pr^are  n*  for  oor  vocation.  No  education  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  tndode  Bome  traiiung  of  all  three  kind*— liberal,  coltural, 
and  vocational. 

Ifo.  W.  B.  Snow,— In  discwwng  any  iiaestion  the  first  essential  is  a 

cle.ir  understanding  of  the  termi^  and  in  attempting  to  answer  the  qoestioo 

before  us  this  morning  I  found  great  difficulty  in  fir^t  getting  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  sulijcct.  That  difficult)  \v;is  enhanced  liy  the  fact  that  on 
the  first  and  second  pages  of  the  program  it  is  somewhat  differently  stated. 
On  die  first  page  it  1*,  "Doe*  vocational  education  tfireaten  libeiat  cnltoie?" 
and  on  the  second,  "Ooe*  die  prcsert  trend  toward  vocational  education 
threaten  liberal  cnltnre?**  I  assume  the  second  is  the  complete  statement  of 
the  question. 

We  must  first,  then,  ask  what  is  the  present  trend  of  vocational  educa- 
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tion;  and  are  we  to  read  it  "the  present  trend  of  vocational  education"  or 
**tbe  present  trend  of  vocational  education,"  with  the  word  "present"  written 
Ug?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  "liberal  culture"? 

When  first  our  ancestors  were  settled  on  this  shore  the  farmer  worked 
in  his  field  and  the  lumbermaa  in  his  forest  Vocatioul  training  was  grtvcn 
them  by  the  knowledcre  rninp'l  in  the  neighboring  forests  and  fields.  But 
they  soon  found  in  their  incs  certain  needs,  the  vocational  training  for 
which  could  not  be  given  by  their  normal  activitieii,  and  so  they  established 
tihe  nniverahy*  the  Toeatiodal  uoiversity,  to  train  preadiera,  lawyers*  teadiert 
in  a  form  of  vocational  training  which  the  normal  activities  of  life  did  not 
provide.  I  claim  then  that  public  c<lucation  from  the  beginning  has  been 
vocational,  and  that  it  has  liecn  along  the  lines  of  those  needs  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  the  normal  activities  of  Ufe  did  not  provide. 

Later  on,  men  found  the  need  of  otiier  forma  of  vocatioaal  training 
and  felt  that  In  business  the  man  of  pleasing  address  achieved  a  success 
which  the  man  trained  at  home,  trained  in  the  village,  did  not  attain.  So 
they  sent  men  tn  rol'ege  to  give  them  that  knowledge  of  accounts,  that 
knowledge  of  social  relations,  which  would  benetit  them  in  a  business  way. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  histoiy  of  edncation  it  has  been  l«rge^  voca- 
tionaU  and  never  has  there  been  a  larger  proportion  of  stndeata  tliaa  todagr 
in  the  fields  of  pure  culture.  Each  community  has  sought  the  particular 
type  of  vocational  training  which  the  normal  activities  of  life  did  not  pro- 
vide. 

Todqr  what  does  tiie  fanner  need  for  a  satisfactory  training  in  agri- 
cttltnre?  His  papers  are  fun  of  such  terms  as  soil  diemistrjrt  soil  analysiSr 

heredity,  cross-fertilization.  He  must  be  a  mechanic.  He  must  know  all 
about  the  gasoline  engine.  He  must  know  the  principles  and  construction 
of  windmills.  He  must  understand  market  and  financial  quotations.  And 
he  must  lounr  transportation  fad]iti«s»  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  hoe  and 
dig  in  the  grooad. 

A  community  has  the  right  to  demand  two  things  of  its  schools:  first, 
that  training  of  its  youngr  people  which  will  count  in  the  furtherance  of 
its  own  life  interests;  and  second*  the  opportunity  for  the  boy  or  the  girl  to 
develop  that  in  him  whidi  will  be  of  the  gvsalcst  vahw  to  himsdf  as  tveU 
as  to  the  eonmnmity.  The  prssent  trend  of  vocational  education  is  simpljr 
an  adaptation  of  these  demands  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  community, 
which  now  finds  special  training  as  necessary  for  its  farmeri^  its  traders, 
its  mechanics,  as  for  its  preachers,  lawyers,  or  doctors. 

What  are  we  to  wtderstsnd  by  "liberal  enltttre"?  I  maintain  that  the 
essential  of  liberal  culture  is  a  broad  human  qrmpatfay.  And  tiiere  are  two 
elements  in  that:  first,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  human  adiievement 
in  a  broad  way,  and  second,  the  power  and  will  to  serve  humanity.  I 
regret  that  in  the  past  too  often  we  have  restricted  that  knowledge  and 
Vprecietioa  of  human  achievement  to  art  and  literature,  to  the  more  ab- 
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•tnet  topics.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  works  with  wood  or  metal  and 
achieves  a  mechanical  masterpiece  experiences  the  same  feeling  of  phde 
in  hit  wofic  M  die  man  who  dttkci  a  gmt  painHng  or  «  gicii  book  And 
the  little  child  when  he  vnti  one  Uede  on  iaolfaer  for  the  int  tine  ex* 

periences  a  thriU  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
We  have  no  right  to  restrict  culture  to  painttnR,  we  have  no  right  to  restrict 
it  to  literature.  Humanity  demands  that  we  extend  it  to  the  watch,  to  the 
complex  iMchiiMiy  of  die  mill  or  fMlofy,  to  knovledBe  of  the  treptieew 
of  iDintnitioa,  to  etcfy  bnadi  of  meMtr  which  ecrves  hi  extandaig  hmmn 
progress. 

Does  this  trend  today  threaten  liberal  ctilturc'  On  the  contrary  the 
movement  today  to  open  educational  possibilities  to  every  boy  who  feels  in 
himadf  die  germ  of  any  power,  literary,  artistic,  commerdal,  or  meefauiseel, 
it  a  proauM  and  not  a  menace; 

But  behind  it  all  there  is  a  danger  and  a  great  danger  Unfortunatdly, 
liberal  culture  has  not  been  attained  in  many  case?  in  which  we  have  been 
led  to  look  for  it,  in  the  past  The  man  who  sits  at  his  desk  and  teaches 
and  annplj  attempts  to  diow  a  fine  eaaminition  to  reSeet  cretfit  on  his 
iciiool  is  not  an  example  of  llbenl  cnllure.  He  b  distfaictly  somrtMng  leas 
than  a  mechanic.  On  the  other  hand  thr  r  :  on  the  street  shoveling:  grard 
with  the  purpose  in  his  mind  of  making  liis  job  satisfactory,  who  looks  upon 
his  road  with  visions  of  the  bridal  train  and  the  stream  of  commerce  to 
pass  over  it,  is  doing  a  cuhoxal  work  and  g^  ctthural  joy  from  it  The 
danger  is  not  that  we  Shall  teach  different  snblects  bat  the  danger  is  that 
we  shall  put  at  thr  In  i  '  of  our  dassa  a  man  whose  vision  ia  bounded  by 
the  Job  of  today,  dollars  and  cent?,  immediate  remnneration.  instead  of 
instilling  into  the  boy  the  fact  that  the  greatest  joy  in  life  is  in  a  good  piece 
of  work  well  done.  Teach  the  boy  to  work  for  the  community.  Teach  him 
dMt  the  miner  may  be  mining  the  ore  that  will  go  into  the  pen  with  which  an 
Abraham  Lincoln  may  sign  an  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Administer 
the  schools  with  the  feeling  that  every  boy  is  a  human  being  to  be  developed, 
show  the  teacher  that  for  him  the  task  is  to  draw  out  all  there  is  in  that 
boy,  to  make  him  the  most  effective,  happy  member  of  the  community  that 
it  is  hi  dmt  boy  to  be  made;  not  ceashig  to  provide  for  the  popil  with 
scholarly  capacity,  but  laboring  with  equal  solicitude  to  train  to  some  efficient 
dignified  service,  ennobled  by  self-respect  and  altruistic  purpose,  the  boy  whose 
tastes  arc  commercial  or  mechanical.  Then  the  present  trend  toward  voca- 
tional education  will  itself  minister  to  the  highest  type  of  hberal  culture. 
In  tfiat  way  it  is  not  a  menace.  Bat  let  ns  see  to  it  that  the  men  at  the  head 
of  affsirt  are  men  who  administer  diem  with  the  full  understanding  of  their 
import,  and  with  the  full  motive,  not  to  teach  a  little  of  this  or  that  subject 
but  to  teach  the  boy  the  rigbtness  and  happiness  of  useful  living. 

Vsu  Flounce  E.  LaABOsiTEK.— As  the  only  representative  of  a  porelj 
vocational  school  oo  the  program  this  morning,  can  I  do  better  than  ttj  to 
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ihoir  jFon  Just  wliat  ««  are  doing  and  leave  yoa  to  decide  for  yoartdvea 

whether  we  threaten  liberal  culture  or  not? 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  who  knows  the  men  who  have  been 
most  active  in  promoting  vocational  education  (needless  to  mention  names 
in  this  presence)  could  think  for  a  moment  that  these  men,  identified  as 
they  arc  with  inatstutiocM  ol  libeial  cakare  and  earneil^  npbolifinf  the 
faighest  standards  in  education,  would  be  found  sttpfiorting  any  form  of 
training  which  could  threaten  liberal  culture.  Rather  must  he  belirve  that 
these  men  because  of  their  devotion  to  liberal  culture  have  been  -he  l  ist 
to  discover  that  vocational  training  is  but  another  moms  of  making  educa- 
tion von  Ubera],  bat  anoAer  dcnoe  for  keeping  onr  beyt  and  girb  a  Htdt 
knger  wider  caltmal  inflnenoea.  The  qtiestion  ol  die  day  ia,  "Doca  voca^ 
tional  education  threaten  liberal  culture?"  But  I  wonder  if  the  real  issue 
here  is  not.  Do  the  vocational  schools  threaten  the  ailtural  schools?  If  this 
is  the  vital  question,  and  I  believe  it  is,  we  must  answer,  "No,  and  yes." 
The  vocational  schools  do  not  tlir eaten  the  stability  of  the  cultural  schools 
bat  tiiey  tiireatcn  to  revolutioniie  them.  How  can  there  he  angr  antagonim 
when  the  two  achoolt  differ  in  degree  oaSy  and  not  in  fand*  Out  adiodt  of 
liberal  culture  turning  out  our  doctor^  lawyers,  and  politicians,  and  the 
vocational  schools  our  useful  citirens?  No,  not  in  our  time,  nor  for  many 
generations,  need  the  schools  of  liberal  culture  tremble;  for  they  are  bul- 
warked bgr  tiadition  and  bttttresaed  by  reverence  for  the  hook;  and,  more 
than  all,  liberal  cdacation  meana  an  eaqr*  laiT*  go^aa-jron-pleaac^  iwolonged 
period  of  youth,  with  dancea  and  aporti  and  all  lorta  of  good  timea  thrown 
in.  Vocational  traininff  means  lonp  hours,  close  application,  the  constant 
discipline  of  respon.sibility,  and  littlr  t  me  for  play.  Girls  comf  to  us  from 
the  elementary  schools  or  from  the  high  schools  in  which  they  have  failed, 
ftay  a  day  or  a  wedc,  and  then  withdraw  becanae  the  honra  are  too  long, 
or  ^  work  too  steady,  or*  as  one  mother  sai^  *lieeanae  the  tchool  la  not 
fly  enough,"  and  they  return  to  high  school  or  stiidy  music  "because  th^ 
do  not  need  to  work,"  or  go  into  candy  factories  or  get  a  job  as  cashier  if 
they  do. 

Preaident  Garfidd  interpreted  edneation,  not  long  aince;»  aa  "enllghtcn- 
ment  and  service":  a  definition  which  exactly  aenrea  our  pmpooe;  for  while 

the  cultur.il  schools  have  emphasized  enlightenment,  the  vocational  schools 
lay  stress  upun  service.  No  girl  stays  in  our  Trade  Scliool  who  has  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  service.  It  may  be  for  money,  but  more  often  it  is 
for  love;  aometiniea  lor  the  aafce  of  an  overworked  mother,  often  for  litUc 
bfothcra  and  aiateri^  bnt  ahraya  it  ia  to  do  aometliing  f<Mr  aomel)o4y* 

We  realize  that  acceptable  service  is  the  fruit  of  efficiency,  that  efficiency 
springs  from  character,  and  that  character  results  onlv  from  a  clean  body, 
mind,  and  spirit;  so  we  begin  in  the  laundry,  and  while  the  outward  girl  is 
being  led  into  waya  of  cleanliAeaa  by  meana  of  hot  water,  soap^  and  anlpho- 
oaphtfiol,'  the  inward  girl  ia  morally  aandaoaped  and  di^f acted;  for  the 
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vocational  school  has  a  tremendous  hold  io  this  respect.  Our  girls  know  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  recommend  them  to  emplojen  nnlen  th^  are  tnut- 
wordiy,  and  clean  in  aiMedi  and  babiti;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  few 
there  are  who  lack  the  moral  stamina  to  try  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 

These  girls  come  to  tis  for  a  trade  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living ;  and  please  remember  that  each  and  every  one  is  at  least  fourteen 
jMTt  of  ag«^  and  under  die  I»w«  of  Mwchntetti  can  go  to  work;  and  work 
tlicgr  would  as  bundle-girls  and  chocolate-dippera  or  some  such  poorlx-paid 
blind-alley  occupationfl»  were  thqr  not  persuaded  of  the  better  condition  of  <be 
girl  with  a  trade. 

We  try  the  girl  in  one  trade  and  another,  on  one  machme  or  anothtf, 
mlil  we  diaeover  wlwe  her  eptitttde  lies;  tim  the  bam*  ttat  not  only  is 
efficiency  neoessary  but  that  origmali^p  inventioii,  mitiativef  wSl  place  bar 

above  her  fellows  and  secure  for  her  a  coveted  position.  Many  a  girl  w1k> 
could  not  lie  coaxed  to  the  Art  Museum  to  see  a  Greek  marble  or  a  Roman 
coin  will  walk  there  any  day  to  tind  a  design  for  a  hat  ornament  or  just 
the  right  tooea  for  a  bit  of  embroidery.  The  girl  who  would  irarmally  have 
finidwd  her  aehodl  life  two  years  earlier  ia,  while  learning  her  trade,  oon- 
timffl^  her  study  of  English  and  business  arithmetic,  learning?  something  of 
textiles  and  machines,  of  trade  conditions  and  labor  laws,  of  hygiene  and 
housekeeping;  for  we  believe  that  every  girl  should  be  a  home-maker. 
Does  this  aort  of  edocation  tiireaten  liberal  enltnre? 

I  liave  laid  that  the  vocational  schools  would  revoltttiootie  the  schoob 
of  liberal  culture,  and  I  believe  it.  We  are  leading  the  way  In  caring  for  the 
individual,  -vith  only  fifteen  pupils  to  a  teacher.  We  study  the  need  of  each 
girl,  and  develop  her  particular  aptitude.  We  have  no  classes  or  grades  or 
terms.  Each  girl  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  her  ability  and  industry  can  take 
her;  die  la  plaeed  In  the  buainesa  world  tiie  moment  she  ia  ready,  and  pro> 
tected  IB  her  rights  until  her  position  is  secures  We  are  interesting  the 
employers  i-  the  training  of  the  workersi  and  we  are  tcaehliig  the  workera 
to  respect  the  rights  of  tlie  employers. 

Since  all  this  is  true,  we  can  only  believe  that  a  fine  vocational  school  is 
a  coltoral  achool  of  a  high  tjpe. 

Mr.  W.  -A,  Neti.son. — If  I  had  come  here  this  morning  .'Jtrongly  in  favor 
of  the  present  trend  of  vocational  education,  i  tiiink  my  natural  stubborn- 
ness would  have  been  enough  to  make  me  take  the  opposite  side,  because, 
until  Miss  Leadbetter  spoke,  there  was  a  someirtut  oppressive  monotony, 
ID  ^ite  of  doqnenea. 

A  great  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  I  believe  and  believed 
before  T  came  here,  and  do  not  know  anyone  who  docs  not  believe  them. 
With  many  of  the  hopes  of  the  speakers  I  sympathize.  What  I  really  want 
to  know  if  tfie  land  of  thing  Miaa  Leadbetter  baa  told  us,  but  abo  lome  tbtnga 
iiobo4y  bai  told  na.  I  am  nncertam  now  of  the  answer  to  the  quealioD  on 
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the  program.  But  no  one  here  is  likely  to  tffpale  the  coonnoat  vafaw  of  the 

training  Miss  Leadbettcr  dcscrihcd. 

But  with  regard  to  the  actual  things  about  which  there  are  dittcrcnccs 
of  opinion — let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  question  of  ambiguity  of  terms. 
I  don't  Ihtnk  there  ii  any  fractieal  •mb^tuty  in  die  way  the  qpesthm  la 
itatcd.  I  think  that  the  phrase  ia  weQ  diosen ;  we  know  when  we  are  talking 
about  vocatintial  education  that  we  are  taUciiig  abottt  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  earning  one's  bread. 

The  question,  i  suppose,  is.  Does  a  steady  growth  such  as  we  sec  in  the 
present  tendenqr  to  tise  ibt  tdioola  for  the  pref»ration  of  the  pni>Us  for 
aaining  bread  tend  to  decrease  the  amonnt  of  that  education,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  that  edn^-it'nr:,  which  gives  to  pupils  a  larger  intellectual  horizon  and 
a  richer  personality  in  those  respects  which  do  not  discerniblv  tTid  toward 
a  higher  wage?  If  the  vocational  school  were  to  be  filled  with  the  boys  and 
girla  who  olhcrwiae  would  have  left  aehool  we  all  agree  tiiat  it  would  be  a 
vcfy  good  tinng^  and  anyone  who  knowt  the  idcala  of  the  vocational  adiool 
knows  that  it  is  apt  to  be  more  favorable  to  culture  than  the  ordinary  work- 
shop. Teachers  are  people  of  higher  refinement  than  foremen  of  workshops. 
So  the  vocational  school  as  an  addition  to  the  educational  system  is  no 
tfareatcnng  of  cnltnrd  education  but*  on  tiie  oontrary*  a  diatioct  ■trengthening 
of  it  I  cannot  lee  any  reaaon  to  diaenaa  tliat  fartfaert  for  it  leema  perfectly 
plain. 

So  I  suppose  that  was  not  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  gather  that  that  particular  trend  which  the  Commiuee  had 
in  muMl  la  exhibited  in  tfie  modlficatioQ  of  the  cnrricnlnni  of  the  ordinary 
h^  aehool  in  the  couraea  offered  to  the  ordinary  popi^  hi  opportnnitlea  for 
giving  up  the  old  '^isetess"  studies  in  favor  of  atndies  that  will  tend  to  put 
him  to  work  more  quickly  and  to  better  purpose.  Unless  that  tendency 
exists  I  don't  think  we  have  a  debate.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  this 
morning  about  any  other  kind  of  proposition  woold»  I  think,  raise  any  kind 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  tiie  staundieat  upholder  of  Hbt  (rfder  traditions. 

You  do  find,  of  course,  in  some  communities  the  old  cultural  high  school 
side  by  side  with  a  building  which  is  largely  directed  toward  the  producing 
of  people  industrially  efficient ;  but  the  danger,  if  there  is  going  to  be  one, 
is  not  in  offering  that  special  opportunity  to  take  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
system,  but  only  in  Uie  case  of  ita  eneroaching  on  the  fidd  of  tiie  oM  cultural 
high  school.  In  regard  to  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced.  Not  one  of  tiie 
things  said  this  morning  h-"'  '-onvinced  me  that,  <io  f.nr  as  the  old  currirulum 
is  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the  technical  subjects,  that  is 
not  going  to  threaten  liberal  culture.  If  a  boy  has  six  units  of  time  and 
energy  to  devote;  and  you  take  three  and  give  them  to  teadiing  him  short* 
hand,  typewriting,  and  carpentry,  he  Is  going  to  have  only  half  of  hia  time  for 
those  studies  which  are  of  no  use  in  mon^-^maklng,  bttt  are  of  enonrnms  use 
in  other  respects. 
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1  <iifier  from  Mr.  Holmes  in  regarding  a  man's  vocatioo  as  Qec<:»saniy  the 
coMnl  fdationdbip  of  hw  fifc^  evca  if  he  tpoidt  loi  bom  a  at  &  The 
ceatial  lbi«f  in  fife  »  not  to  be  gthnited  ia  tenet  of  boon.  Hk  wcetion 

mar  be  the  central  thing  in  a  man's  life,  or  it  may  not  It  is  50  only  when 
it  13  more  thaii  his  vocation.  T  do  not  mean  to  deny  in  the  !e3>t  the  l>eatity 
of  canying  out  your  daily  work  with  a  vision  of  what  it  means,  bat  one 
bwMPS  ttnt  ni  planning  any  qrttem  of  ertiifJiicM  one  btt  aot  get  (o  dol  m 

tnbwd  from  an  early  age  for  an  industry  is  less  likely  to  see  the  ideal  SMfes 
of  his  occnpatioM  than  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  edticatinn  for  some  time 
longer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stress  has  not  been  laid  quite  strongly 
CBoogh  upoa  whal^  efler  eH,  I  tfank;  it  tfie  valoafali  pert  of  dw  olier- 
ftiirioiieil  trtiniiig^  the  opportonity  for  Ae  cebifttiou  of  imtgintiioo  It  it 
oot  jett  knowing  what  people  have  thotigfat  md  dooe  in  the  pasL  It  is  the 
power  of  putting  one's  self  in  the  place  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  people 
as  possible.  Getting  that  kind  of  imaginative  capacity  is  at  the  bottom  of 
tU  kinds  of  ctilttire. 

Mr.  Woodt't  tfgiiflMnt  wet  irefjr  Itfidy  on  the  cfomd  ffaet  ilie  eoOege 
mtn  was  second-rate  in  business.  I  do  not  Aink  that  this  is  proved.  B«t 
let  me  nflmii  that  we  have  in  colleRe  a  larj^e  number  of  men  who  had  better 
not  be  there,  who  long  ago  ought  to  have  gone  to  a  vocational  school  or 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  somewhere,  because  their  personality  is  not  of 
Uie  sort  to  get  the  beit  out  of  booin  end  out  of  tiie  oM  Und  of  ednealioo. 
Aflurthing  that  would  take  that  kind  of  man  out  of  college  wonld  be  a  god' 
send.  If  the  vocational  traininfj  can  do  that  let  us  by  all  means  make  it  as 
accessible  as  possible.  I  admit  even  that  the  older  kind  of  training  is  tor 
selected  people,  not  selected  for  wealth  or  inherited  opportunity,  but 
tdeoted  for  a  oertain  tort  of  Imibi  and  tbilily.  The  danger  liet  onljr  in 
reducing  the  proportion  of  people  that  will  liave  the  disinterested  kind  of 
earlier  traininK  :  and  in  shortening?  their  COVrsi^  when  they  mi|^  bavt  gOOe 
on  and  benefited  from  it  much  longer. 

The  question  of  the  dignity  of  labor  was  brought  up  and  enqtbasized 
by  Mr.  Woodt.  It  it  a  veiy  tntercttiag  qeettion  to  nc,  becasse  before  I  came 
to  live  here  I  always  heard  tiiis  country  spoken  of  as  a  democratic  coontiy; 
and  yet  I  find  that  the  country  in  which  T  was  bom  and  brought  np  re«pcrted 
labor  very  much  more  than  any  community  in  the  United  States  i  have  ever 
lived  in.  In  my  country  people  who  came  from  families  of  good  social  grade 
were  willing  to  dirty  tlidr  bandti  But  tbe  Anerieaa  boy  doet  not  want  to 
work  at  anything  which  dirtiet  bit  handt.  The  whole  trend  in  this  country 
is  to  let  the  new  immiRrant  do  that  What  is  the  hearing  of  this  partirtilar 
training  on  that  question?  Will  the  giving  01  siuh  education  in  the  schools 
actually  ^custom  the  American  child  to  think  of  hand  labor  as  a  sufficiently 
dignified  thing  to  do?  I  should  gate  from  what  Mr.  Woodt  vaA  that 
fboie  who  know  about  it  tty  tliat  it  will  So  far,  tfien,  I  tay  we  must  tupport 
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it  heartily.  Anything  that  will  keep  our  born  Americans  from  crowding 
into  something  of  no  use  and  turn  them  into  productive  beings  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage.  But  the  doing  of  that  does  not  require  the  drawing 
of  people  away  from  tli«  cultanl  trwning  itt  Ugh  m]ioo1%  bceanM 
etiltnral  training  was  not  what  made  people  anxiooa  not  to  do  dirtjr  work. 
Tin's  is  tm^  becanae  that  training  has  not  so  remltcd  in  other  coontriea. 

The  most  important  thing  in  etiiication,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  T  should  like  to  know  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
discussion,  from  people  having  real  experience  about  this,  what  the  chances 
an  of  getdng  a  good  anpply  of  teachera  for  tedimcal  tnibjecta>  wlio  are 
]&d]r  to  be  Bua  mad  women  of  audi  a  perwnalily  as  wOl  do  the  kind  of 
tiling  somecme  did  for  aS  of  us  somewhere  in  our  education.  Some  teacher 
somewhere  in  our  cotirse  gave  us  our  start,  our  enthusiasm ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  a  great  deal  what  the  subject  was  that  person  was  teaching. 
The  more  closely  connected  a  subject  is  with  the  earning  of  moni^,  the 
bafder  it  ia  to  get  good  teachers  of  that  subject;  because  tiie  attraction  to 
practice  and  earn  raon^  by  ^  directly  is  so  much  the  greater.  In  the  pro- 
fessions this  fact  is  notorious.  For  example,  a  law  school  situated  in  a  large 
city  can  hardly  get  and  hold  good  teachers.  This  Law  School  here  is  largely 
possible  because  we  are  not  in  Boston.  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  esfrit  de 
eorpi  about  iht  Harvard  Law  Sdiool  which  holds  the  teadiera  together. 
But  yen  cannot  get  a  firsi^ate  mai^  txcept  by  the  merest  accident  to  teach 
law  in  New  York  City,  because  while  he  is  getting  five  thottiaad  doUart 
at  Cohimhia  fleiph's  he  can  get  fifty  thousand  down  town.  Some  men 
imagine  that  we  arc  going  to  teach  English  in  our  college!^  by  having  a 
staff  of  people  who  are  expert  novelists  and  essayists.  Such  a  proposition 
is  absnrd.  Imagine  Mr.  Winston  Chwdiill  coming  down  here^  and  giying 
i>p  his  dty  bouse  and  liia  two  or  three  country  houses  and  his  four-in-hand 
and  so  on,  and  accepting  the  sort  of  salary  I  teach  for.  I  teach  literature 
because  T  cannot  make  it.  A  real  master  of  creative  literature  is  not  going 
to  come  and  teach  it.  So  my  inquiry  here  is.  Are  you  going  to  get  a  man 
who  is  first-lass  in  tfiese  Yarions  tedmical  subjecti^  who  will  give  up  tbe 
enormous  businem  opportunities  open  to  him,  for  tiie  salary  of  a  sdwol- 
master?  If  not,  you  are  certainly  going  to  get  only  the  second-rate  peqpte 
who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing.  That  this  is  not  the  case  al!  along  the  line 
is  because  there  is  one  argument  for  the  old  "useless"  kind  of  study  which 
is  never  made.  It  is  this :  I,  if  I  am,  am  a  good  teadier  because  I  cannot  do 
anytUag  else^  The  stuff  tint  I  have  to  sell  is  not  salable  in  any  other  way. 
The  master  of  the  old  subjects  can  sell  them  only  in  the  scholastic  markets, 
if  his  tastes  have  led  him  to  study  these  things.  Here  we  are  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  earn  our  bread  only  from  teaching  someone  else.  So,  whilp 
we  may  not  be  a  very  good  kind  ot  people,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  befaig  the  best  of  our  kind;  whereas  tiiese  otiiers  are  in  danger  of 
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being  drawn  into  the  great  oper  market-  Wherefore,  I  am  afraid  the  roca-  | 
tiooal  fdbools  arc  aot  likely  to  get  a  cootiaoc4  tof^ly  of  good  teachers. 

llv.  J.  Y.  Bmv^  wmf  M  wdl  defiaevfcit  I  nt  to  aaf  br  prenM« 

that  it  seems  to  me  this  qoestion  is  too  gencnd;  it  ooneems  everything  below 
the  trnivcT?itr  or  the  h^shest  kind  of  technical  school.  To  me  it  appears 
that  bu  J-ir  as  the  high  schools  of  whatever  name  are  concern cd  vocational 
tnliung  is  not  itadiiv  and  if  amr  IiId^  to  Hand  in  llie  wtj  of  odtonl 
trtittinf.  In  wgifd  to  tttt  nniycfiilia  it  aur  ■«>  <an4  vnA  I  liaak  it  ngw 
docs. 

I  believe  thJit  the  average  boy  or  pit!  m  ^r^o^i  hea!'li  (!oes  noT  cet  in  the 
ordinary  high  school  more  than  half  the  work  he  &be  a  capable  ot  doing 
without  injury  to  Istoltli.  I  dp  aot  mean  llttt  they  ought  to  spend  moi* 
hotm  «  dqr  in  pnn^  adiolaftie  worl^  in  or  ont  of  tdiool;  bat  vborcas 
boy  or  girl  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  had  a  gr^  deal  of  usefid  Ubor 
to  do  out  of  school  he  now  has  hardiy  any.  A  hoy  !caves  school,  perhaps 
without  going  home  to  lunch,  and  goes  to  the  bail  ground  or  the  tennis 
ooort;  or  domi-towB  to  amtise  himself,  or  does  any  one  of  half  ft  dofcn 
odier  tldnct  wlncli  are  oetdicr  eoltnnil  nor  vocationaL  WfaOe  die  bogr  on 
the  farm  in  my  gencratiaa  bad  farm  woifc  to  do  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of 
school,  and  the  city  boy  had  all  kinds  of  things  to  do,  from  chores  about 
the  house  to  helping  his  father  down-town  at  the  store,  the  boy  of  today 
does  not  do  any  such  things. 

One  of  the  noti  renuwhable  echoola  of  it*  dan  is  the  United  States 
ia  die  St  Panl  M.-mual -Training  HiK^i  School.  The  headnnaater  assures 
me  that  he  jiets  out  of  his  hoys  aiu!  v'irls  just  as  much  book-work  and  liberal- 
culture  work  as  is  done  in  the  English  High  School,  where  no  manual  train- 
ing work  is  performed.  The  manual-training  work  supplies  physical  exercise 
with  enough  education  to  make  it  profitable  and  iateresting;  and  those  boys 
and  girls  are  a  great  deal  better  off  in  doing  shofnroric  of  some  land  than 
tf  tliqr  were  forever  on  the  ball  ground  or  the  croquet  ground.  If  a  school 
can  be  managed  on  that  basis»  manual-training  work  is  not  interfering  with 
culture. 

Another  reason  why  I  diinic  that  the  niamial*trainmg  work  in  oar  large 
dties  is  not  an  obstacle  to  culture  is  that  in  general  the  atndent  widi  a 

strong  predilection  for  cultural  subjects  is  not  likely  to  no  in  strongly  for 
manual  training,  though  of  course  there  arc  exceptions.  That  being  the 
case  (and  I  speak  from  twelve  years'  experience  in  a  large  Boston  high 
schoirf),  I  shoQld  have  regarded  it  as  a  godsend  if  half  of  onr  pupils  ooidd 
have  been  drawn  off  to  anjr  high  school  where  dwar  ooald  learn  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Then  the  other  half  who  wanted  to  study  the  subjects  which 
make  directly  for  culture  would  have  pained  by  the  droppitig  of  those  who 
had  to  be  brought  forward  by  some  kind  of  xns  a  tergo. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  diat  tihe  straof  vocational 
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trend  in  the  high  schools  is  a  good  thing.  In  a  few  it  is  possibly  overdone 
A  boy  who  came  from  an  Indianapolis  high  school  to  Harvard  took  Pro- 
leuor  Oilwatd's  leetans  on  tlwonlieal  dicniitiy  in  Us  first  year.  Such  an 
institution  ought  not  to  be  called  a  high  school;  it  i»  too  teduikal.  There 
is  a  high  school  in  Jolict,  Illinois,  where  there  are  more  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters than  there  were  in  the  Jefferson  .Physical  Laboratory,  when  I  was 
there.  Yet  the  city  is  a  small  one.  I  doubt  whether  that  extreme  really  pays. 

A«  regards  the  naiversities,  I  think  the  majority  ol  the  Western  state 
tmiversities  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  overdoing  the  vocational  sidei  Thcj 
are  distinctly  an  immense  allied  set  of  vomtional  schools.  To  be  sure  yoa 
can  have  cultural  courses  if  you  want  them,  but  the  great  mass  of  work  is 
done  in  engineering^  agriculture,  or  other  technical  departments.  These 
things  nrast  be  don^  and  die  state  university  has  die  right  to  do  them; 
hut  my  point  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  so  many 
young  men  to  come  to  Harvard  to  get  their  cultural  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  it.  Tliere  are  brains  enough  and  money  enough  in  any  of  the 
Middle  states  to  equip  departments  in  the  state  university  which  should 
be  strong^  and  faUy  and  highly  enftural.  Bvt  diis  has  not  osnally  been 
done.  I  think  one  reason  why  it  is  not  more  thoroughly  done  is  that  it 
would  be  hard  rnme  before  the  state  legi.slature  and  appeal  for  money  for 
a  cultural  deparl im  nr  with  as  much  chance  of  success  as  for  the  technical 
ones.  So  I  think  Harvard  for  fifty  years  to  come  may  draw  boys  from  many 
of  tiie  Middle  and  Western  states  lor  varioos  reasons  largdy  because  diere 
are  nearly  three  centuries  of  culture  here.  But  die  beginnings  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  Wes^  and  made  a  good  deal  more  vigoroosfy  than  thqr  now 
are. 

# 

Vbu  H.  W.  HaLiias.~When  I  ssgr  dmt  the  vocational  relationship  it 

the  central  relationship  of  a  man's  life,  I  mean  that  a  man  has  got  to  support 

the  other  relationships  of  his  life  on  the  result  of  his  cfTorts  in  the  vocational 
relattoTi'^Viip.  That  relationship  is  highest  and  most  valuable,  no  dotibt, 
which  most  calls  out  a  man's  power.  As  things  are  organized  today  it  is 
true  diat  most  men  cannot  put  most  of  themselves  into  didr  work,  but  are 
foreed  to  express  their  natures  most  fully  in  dieir  leSsurek  Their  use  of 
their  imaginations,  the  disinterested,  the  high,  the  pure,  and  the  valuable 
exercise  of  their  powers,  is  not  in  their  work  but  outside  of  it.  They  are 
most  men  outside  of  their  work.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  There  are  a  few 
men  who  find  themselves  In  a  situation  in  which  dicy  can  be  thcmsdves  and 
express  themselves  m  their  work  as  completely  and  aa  greatly  as  diQr  can 
in  their  leisure.  Would  that  it  were  so  for  all  men,  so  that  not  Ofdy  pra^ 
tically  but  ideally,  too,  the  vocational  relatiooship  'might  be  central 

Ha.  Dava  Simmir.— I  am  afraid  that  I  have  oome  in  somewhat  as  a 
discordant  critic  at  die  present  moment  Much  diat  has  been  called  vocational 
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vaaxxa.  acrs  :sia  awirr^g  i3  net  aad  will  not  be  vocational  education  in 

high  tdMNil  is  not  «  vocatioiul  adiool  and 
•fc  agrkaliiira  and  homdnld  aftt 
ly  tm^K.  Toraticinal.    These  subjects  may  make  incidental  ooa» 

rrftatjoa^  t  Tseacccal  education  as  taught,  I>ut  the  controlling  purposes 
15  3e  s  dteir  cootributions  to  liberal  education.   It  seems  to  me 

to  agree  oo  dwae  matten  of  temunology  before  we  can 


of  «»  bears,  roughly  qxaking,  a  twofold  relation  toward  life; 
•aae  rf  cccaa=>er  aod  that  of  producer.  The  tendeno'  of  the  ape  is  toward 
r?Tf=-^  ibe  producer  to  operate  m  a  more  and  more  limited  tield.  Would 

«f  we  can  lilte  the  ipA,  tondi  her  plqrncal  life*  her  home  life^  and 
fife  ai  aaoir  poinia,  and  thus  broaden  her  TOeatHMia]  educatton. 

Ptr*  ttI-oi  Tre  cease  the  vocational  relationship  which  each  one  of  us 
bears  toward  dte  world  and  go  into  such  helds  as  history,  science,  literature, 
an,  wiikh  lie  outside  the  vocatioaa  of  moet  of  we  come  into  the  lidd 
of  Gbcral  edncaHoi^  and  tiiat  liberal  educatioa  ia  foinff  to  be  more  radicr 
l^m  km  necaaaiy  to  a  high  standard  of  life,  culturally  and 

sodaDy.  among  u«.  We  must  agree  lacgeljr  in  the  analyti*  that  Profettor 
Keilsoo  has  made  of  this  point 

We  moat  face  the  fact  that  tiie  vocatioaal  educati(Hi  which  is  developing 
■a  ia  going  to  ttreaten  muMswIiat  cnltitral  education  in  certain  fiddly 
in  the  high  school  and  among^  the  children  of  high-school  age. 
It  seems  to  mc  the  extent  rn  whirh  liberal  culture  is  to  be  threatened  by 
vocational  c<lucation  will  depend  largely  on  what  we  are  going  to  conceive 
as  Uberal  education.  As  I  see  the  situation,  we  must  reorganize  our  pro- 
cecMB  of  libera]  edncatiott.  The  traditioiial  snb|eeta  nuqr  in  aome  eaaet  be 
of  diMbtfal  value  as  contributing  to  this  end.  It  is  highly  emential  that  the 
man  of  the  city  should  somewhere  touch  agrricuUure  as  a  part  of  his  liberal 
education.  All  enrichment  of  a  program  of  general  education  that  simply 
takes  a  small  share  of  the  boy's  time  should  be  interpreted  as  a  phase  of 
libind  training;  Today  oar  eoOegea  are  boUdiag  11^  new  fields  of  liberal 
CohWi  of  liberal  education,  bat  hardly  recognising  them  as  such.  Greek 
may  be  dcclininR.  but  all  the  social  sciences  are  gaining  prestige  ir;  the 
American  college  ami  arc  contributing  vitally  to  liberal  education.  These 
iubjccta  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  high-school  courses.  Unless 
tht  cnltnral  high  school  meets  more  folly  tiie  reqnircoMnts  of  tfie  twcnticCh 
century  it  may  be  in  danger.  But  if  it  does  learn  to  adapt  itsdf,  it  haa  a 
grtal  fntnra. 


V 


I 
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NEW  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EM  RAx\CE  AND  GiOU)U- 
ATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 
Hie  Umvenity  <d  OiicifD 


For  the  past  two  years  the  faculty  cjf  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  considering  a  somewhat  radical  revision  of  the 
curricula  leading  to  its  bachelor's  degrees.  In  conjunction  with 
the  study  of  this  problem  the  faculty  has  also  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  proUem  of  entrance  requirements.  These  two  un- 
dertakiiigs,  although  instigated  by  imerests  of  divergent  charac- 
ter, were  at  once  seen  to  involve  one  another  in  the  most  intimate 
fashion.  It  has  come  about  in  consequence  of  this  interconnec- 
tion of  the  problems  that  die  faculty  has  attempted  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  course  of  study  from  the  beginning  of  the 
high-school  course  to  the  completion  of  the  work  for  the  bache- 
lor's d^ree.  Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  program 
in  force  at  the  University  after  October  i,  191 1,  it  may  con- 
tribute to  the  intelligibility  of  the  plan  if  the  more  central  prin- 
ciples be  stated ;  and  first  as  concerns  the  high-school  course. 

Heretofore  the  University  has  formulated  in  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed way  tlie  precise  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  which  it 
desired  its  students  to  present  uikjh  entrance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  exact  topics  which  were  thus  designated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  a  student's  high-school 
course  was  required  to  fulfil  these  obligations  and  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  a  student  to  enter  the  University  if  he  had 
not  readied  his  decision  so  to  do  during  the  early  years  of  his 
high-school  work.  The  effect  of  these  requirements  upon  the 
schools  which  attempted  to  train  students  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  often  seriously  embarrassing.  They  found  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  supply  students  with  instruction 
in  the  particular  subjects  demanded  by  the  University,  and  on 
the  other  hand  th^  were  increasingly  subjected  to  pressure  from 
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the  commtinities  about  tfaem  to  ftunish  lai^r  opfx>rtutiities  for 
stttdy  in  the  subjects  thought  to  be  of  a  more  practical  character^ 
especially  sudi  as  were  bdicved  to  be  of  a  vocational  kind. 

From  the  side  of  the  University  the  situation  has  had  several 
drawbacks.  It  has  resulted  in  the  receiving  of  an  abnormaUy 
large  number  of  students  with  conditions  of  greater  or  less  se- 
verity. It  has  brott^t  to  the  University  students  whose  training 
in  one  or  another  direction  has  been  markedly  inferior,  because 
of  the  poor  instruction  which  the  school  has  been  able  to  afford 
in  some  of  the  lines  demanded  by  the  University  for  entrance. 
It  has  exercised  a  disturbing  influence  over  the  first  year  of  the 
work  of  such  students  in  college,  owing  to  their  incapacity  to 
carry  forward  the  prescribed  courses.  This  difficulty  often  cx- 
tcndeol  bcvf^rul  the  first  year,  but  its  most  serious  consequences 
were  ^'encrally  to  \)t  marked  at  that  point.  Most  unfortunate 
of  all,  IK:rhap^.  the  situation  has  put  the  I'niversity  in  the  posi- 
tion ill  interposing'  obstacles  in  the  attempt  of  the  schools  to 
rcipond  intelligently  and  sympathetically  to  the  demands  of  their 
communities.  We  need  not  discuss  at  tliis  point  the  vvisdoai  or 
otherwise  of  some  of  these  demands.  Many  of  them  are  un- 
questionably wdl  founded;  and  in  any  case  the  authorities  of 
die  sdux>ls  find  themselves  obligated  to  meet  the  situation  in  some 
positive  fashion  rather  than  merely  to  evade  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  die  University  has  decided  upon  a  distinct  dqmrture  de- 
signed to  remedy  as  many  of  these  defects  as  possible  and  to 
secure  certain  other  desirable  ends  dius  far  unmentioiied.  One 
practical  measure  which  it  proposes  to  put  in  operation  at  once 
should  commend  itself  to  the  practical  judgment  of  all.  For 
many  years  the  University  has  admitted  students  upon  certifi- 
cate irom  certain  approved  schools.  These  schools  have  been 
subjcrtc<l  to  careful  examination  by  the  I^niversity  school- 
inspector.  N'ew  schools  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  this  list 
of  approved  institutions  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  in- 
spector. But  the  retention  of  a  schcKjl  upon  the  list  will  be 
determined  by  the  records  which  its  students  make  after  coming 
to  the  University.   To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  at  frequent 
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intervals  the  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
transcript  of  the  records  of  the  students  from  that  school  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University.  It  will  certainly  be  recognized  that  a 
test  of  this  character  is  the  only  one  at  all  fair  or  adequate  to 
determine  whether  a  school  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  which  will 
enable  its  students  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  University  with 
advantage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  University  pro- 
poses to  inaugurate  during  the  present  year  a  system  of  visita- 
tion to  its  own  classes  on  the  part  of  tlie  school  principals  and 
teacliers  engaged  in  giving  instructi(jn  in  the  lines  which  are 
continued  in  the  University.  In  other  words,  whereas  it  lias 
hitherto  been  the  practice  for  the  University  to  inspect  the 
schools,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  schools  shall  inspect  the 
University.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
such  inspection  is  the  securing  of  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
on  the  put  of  both  the  University  teachers  and  the  high-«chool 
teachers  of  the  work  which  each  u  doing  and  of  the  obligations 
which  may  reasonably  be  imposed  upon  them.  This  plan  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  hopefulness  as  a  means  of  correction  for 
many  forms  of  misapprehension  into  which  both  school  and  ool' 
l^e  teachers  fall  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  their  own 
subjects. 

The  educational  program  to  which  the  University  has  com- 
mitted itself  in  tbe  matter  of  the  high-school  course  involves 
primarily  tbe  desire  to  co-ojx^rate  with  the  schools  in  the  most 
eiTcctive  possible  way,  to  release  them  from  all  arbitrar\'  ohlig-a- 
tions  to  tbe  college,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  efToris  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  demands  made  by  their  constitu- 
encies. At  the  same  time  it  is  the  strong  conviction  of  tbe 
faculty  of  the  University  that  within  the  so-called  "academic" 
or  regular  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  is  to  be  found  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  best  and  strongest  educational 
edifice  is  still  to  be  built  It  will  be  seen  that  this  opinion  is 
embodied  in  the  requirements  adopted.  It  has  also  been  the 
intention  to  frame  such  reqtiirements  as  will  enable  a  serious- 
minded  student,  despite  irregularities  in  his  earlier  training,  to 
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decide  at  a  relatively  late  i)oiiit  in  his  school  course  to  come  to 
college.  On  the  other  hand»  it  is  strictly  provided  that  each  stu- 
dent shall  bring  to  the  University  a  sufficient  qwtnHty  of  thorough 
training  to  enable  the  University  to  begin  its  work  without 
handicap.  To  this  end  it  intends  hereafter  to  admit  no  students 
with  conditions.  This  provision,  together  with  the  severe  system 
of  elimination  of  unsatisfactory  students  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  course,  affords  adequate  safeguard  against 
any  possibili^  that  the  quality  of  the  University's  d^;rees  may 
suffer. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  may  next  pass  to  a 
statement  of  the  requirements  themselves.  A  transcript  from 
the  action  of  the  faculty  will  give  this  material  in  the  briefest 
form. 

Students  applying  for  entrance  to  tiie  University  of  Chicago  present  by 
ccrti&tte  from  approved  seiiools  or  bgr  examinatioa  15  luiita  of  enlniiee 
credits.  Among  these  mnii  be  3  units  of  English  and  in  addition  x  princ^Ml 
gronp  of  3  or  more  antti^  and  at  least  i  secondary  group  of  2  or  more  unit*. 
These  additional  groups  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Ancient  LanRtiages  (Greek  and  Latin),  it  being  understood  that  to 
make  a  group  of  2  or  of  3  unit&  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  Ian- 
guage. 

a.  Modem  Languages  other  than  English;  to  make  a  groop  of  s  or  of  3 
nnita  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  langtiage  as  under  group  i. 

3.  Ancient  11i<^tory,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History*  Engiish  HisK»y, 

United  States  History,  Qvics,  Economics. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Fiijtic%  Cliemistiyj  Botany,  ZoStonr,  General  BiokHDr,  Flqrtiologsr> 
Physiography,  General  Astxonoiny. 

In  group  5  not  less  than  l  imit  may  be  offered  in  cither  Physics  or  Chem- 
istry.   Any  combination  of  the  subjects  within  each  group  is  permitted. 

Of  the  15  units  offered  for  entrance  at  least  7  must  be  selected  from  the 
subjects  in  groups  i  to  S  Not  less  tiian  )4  unit  may  be  offered  in  aay 
sttbjecL 

The  remaining  5  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the 
sttident  receives  his  diploma;  but  <"rrft4-,  Latin,  French,  German  [or  any 
language  other  than  English],  Matiicmatics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  if 
offered,  Imt  not  as  above  mider  x  and  5,  most  eadi  eon^st  of  at  least  i  mit 
Latin  may  not  he  ^MlHMMd  m  c^kg*  wdcss  at  least  a  nnlts  be  offered. 
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KouuMot  OF  nmAKCK  uQKnuifnns 
3  nnito  of  Eaglitlk 

3  or  more  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

2  or  more  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

2  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  I-5. 

(Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.] 

5  onitB  adcctod  from  «aj  tabjccta  Moepled  hf.ma  appfofcd  tdiool  lor 

its  diploma. 

Not  less  than  ^  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  siU>ject 
Entrance  with  conditions  not  permitted. 

It  wiU  be  seen  upon  examination  of  these  requirements  that 
English  is  the  only  subject  definitdy  required  of  all  candidates 
for  entrance  to  the  University.  The  reason  for  this  specification 
is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  justification.  Apart  from  this,  the 
two  most  essential  demands  are,  first,  the  presentation  of  two 
groups  of  subjects,  of  which  at  least  three  units  shall  be  offered 
in  one  and  at  least  two  unitB  in  the  other,  and,  second,  the  re- 
quirement  that  at  least  ten  of  the  fifteen  units  offered  shall  be 
in  the  familiar  academic  subjects.  These  two  stipulations  are 
designed  to  bring  the  student  to  the  University  with  a  reasonable 
training  in  at  least  two  lines  of  work  other  than  English  which 
have  already  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
telligent puUic  and  which  the  University  is  prepared  to  build 
upon  with  courses  of  its  own.  They  are  also  intended  to  obli- 
gate the  student  to  pursue  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  school  work- 
within  the  older  and  better  established  lines,  although  within 
these  lines  he  has  great  latitude.  On  the  other  hand,  five  units 
of  the  student's  preparation  may  be  (letrrmmcd  entirely  by  the 
autii  irities  of  the  school,  provided  only  that  the  subjects  which 
are  nichided  in  these  hve  units  be  such  as  the  school  accepts  for 
its  own  four-year  diploma. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  school  is  left  the  widest  possible 
freedom,  aside  from  the  requirement  in  English,  to  build  up 
curricula  involving  the  oUlcr  academic  subjects  in  such  ways  as 
it  may  see  fit,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  five  units  it  is  given  a 
perfectly  free  hand  to  introduce  the  newer  and  so-called  voca- 
tional subjects,  which  are  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  high  school. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  college  requirements 
a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  educational  prindi^es  in- 
volved. The  University  of  Chicajpo  has  for  many  years  recog- 
nized the  work  of  the  first  two  years  as  constituting  a  unit 
somewhat  sharply  marked  off  from  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years.  It  has  recog^iizcd  this  distinction  by  conferring  a  cer- 
tificate and  a  title  upon  the  successful  completion  '>f  the  tlrst 
two  years  of  work,  known  as  the  curricula  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
It  is  therefore  introducmg  no  novelt}'  into  its  procedure  when  it 
recognizes  in  its  new  program  a  sharp  division  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  halves  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  is 
intended  that  the  work  of  the  first  college  year  shall  connect 
directly  with  the  work  in  the  hig^  school  in  order  that  there  may 
be  as  little  break  as  possible  betwetti  two.  It  is  furtiiennofe 
desired  to  provide  that  before  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  the  college  course  the  student  shall  have  secured  a  reasonable 
mastery  over  the  written  and  the  spoken  forms  of  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  also  intended  that  before  this  point  is  reached  he 
diall  be  in  possession  of  a  practical  reading-knowledge  of  some 
modem  language  other  than  En^^ish.  Finally,  it  is  laid  down 
that  prior  to  this  he  shall  have  pursued  studies  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  four  full  courses  (each  the  equivalent  of  a  half  unit 
measureci  in  terms  of  the  preparatory  course)  in  each  of  the 
following  four  great  divisions  of  the  hold  of  knowledge:  (i) 
philosophy,  history,  and  social  science,  (2)  modern  languages 
other  than  Rnglish,  (3)  mathematics.  (4)  natural  science.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  this  last  requirement  is  that  no  student  may 
pass  into  the  more  specialized  v.^ork  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  tlie 
final  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course,  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  materials  and  methods  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  great  realms  of  learning. 

In  order  to  procure  these  several  results,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  cany  three  courses  during  the  three  terms  of  his 
Freshman  year  which  continue  work  that  he  has  pursued  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  more  units  in  the  high  school,  or  which  he  has 
followed  to  the  extent  of  one  unit  during  his  final  year  in  the 
school.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  choosing  all  the  subjects 
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of  his  Freshman  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  studies  begun 
in  high  school,  but  he  is  compelled  to  follow  at  least  one  to  the 
extent  of  an  entire  year's  wofk.  This  requirement  is  designed, 
not  only  to  bridge  over  the  transition  from  the  high  school  to  the 
college,  but  also  to  assure  the  possession  by  the  student  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  of  some  reasonable  proficiency  in  at  least 
one  subject.  Like  the  requirement  of  a  three-major  and  a  two- 
major  group  in  the  high  school,  it  represents  the  effort  to  empha- 
size continuity  as  a  principle  of  prime  educational  importance 
— a  principle  much  more  significant,  in  our  judgment,  tfian  is 
the  pursuit  of  any  particular  subject-matter  merely  as  such. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  student  shall  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  cdl^  work  pursue  at  least  two  courses  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  at  least  one  course  in  public  speaking. 
These  requirements  have  been  made  by  the  Univereity  for  many 
years,  and  experience  appears  to  justify  their  retention. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  so-called  "dis- 
tributive group  requirement,"  in  accordance  with  which  a  student 
is  obliged  to  offer  at  least  four  courses  in  each  of  the  four  main 
departments  of  knowledge  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  requirement  in  modem  lan- 
guage other  than  English  is  now  put  upon  a  basis  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  it  has  ever  before  enjoyed  in  the  Uni- 
versity. A  student  may  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  years 
discharge  this  oUigation  by  reporting  himself  to  the  examiner 
in  the  proper  department;  in  case  he  shows  satisfactory 
ability  to  read  the  language  selected  he  will  be  relieved  of  all 
further  reqiiircTTient  in  the  study  of  modern  lanj^jiiajL'es.  We 
si>eak  of  this  examination  as  an  ''efficiency  test,"  and  it  is  hch'eved 
that  not  a  few  students  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
t«i  incet  the  requirement  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  pursuing 
the  four  full  courses  which  will  otherwise  Ije  refiuircd  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  modern-lanf^^iage  departments  of  the  candidate's 
ability  successfully  to  read  a  modem  lan^iage  other  than  his  own. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  "distributive  group  require- 
ment" and  the  modern-lang^nage  requirement  may  easily  be  met 
in  the  high  school  by  a  student  who  so  chooses.    For  example, 
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bistoiy  and  a  niodeni  hnguage  parsned  each  to  the  extent  of 

tvfo  units  would  meet  the  demanda,  although  die  Umveruty  would 
itsdf  test  the  attainments  in  the  modern  lang^oagc  cHhcr  faj  an 
examination  or  by  the  student's  ability  to  porsne  a  coarse  more 
advanced  than  Uiose  taken  in  adiooL 

The  final  two  years  of  the  ooDege  course  are  desigr^ed  to  give 
the  student  the  very  best  npjx)rtunity  which  the  UniversiQr  af- 
fords to  achieve  two  ends :  in  the  fint  place,  to  spcdaUze  in  one 
or  two  lines  of  woilc  with  reference  to  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
his  intellectual  tastes  and  the  beginning  of  his  professional  train- 
ing, should  he  be  looking  toward  professional  work  of  any  kind; 
and,  in  the  second  places  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  wide  lange 
of  elective  work  enabling  him  to  come  in  contact  with  realms  of 
knowledge  previously  closed  to  btm.  To  meet  the  first  end  it  is 
provided  that  every  studoit  upon  graduation  must  present  at 
lea?t  nine  coherent  and  progTe«;sive  courses  in  some  one  subject 
and  at  least  six  in  another.  The  remainder  of  hi?  time  is  entirely 
hi?;  own  to  pursue  such  subjects  as  he  may  desire,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  student  receives  a  bachelor's  degree  without  com- 
pleimjif  foiir  full  years  of  collet^c  work  at  a  certain  standard  g^de 
of  exceliente,  which,  be  it  said,  is  above  tlie  grade  necessarv 
merely  to  pass  a  course.  A  student  who  has  distributed  his  time 
in  school  and  college  most  judiciously  will  find  it  possible  to  have 
about  one-third  of  all  his  work  elective,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  provided  for  under  one  or  otlier  of  the  requirements  already 
laid  down. 

Students  who  arc  plaii:iu:g  to  enter  uf)on  work  in  law,  or 
medicine,  or  education,  or  theolog>',  arc  enabled  under  this  plan 
to  give  the  equivalent  of  their  entire  final  undergraduate  year 
to  such  work,  to  this  extent  shortening  the  ptanod  of  tlidr 
strictly  professional  training.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  any  of  the  academical  subjects  are  also 
enabled  to  begin  their  intensive  specialization  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  college  oouise.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  the  vo- 
cational interests  of  women  may  under  this  program  be  more 
intelligently  and  effectively  worked  out  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  tenn  "vo- 
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cation"  is  used  here  with  a  wider  and  more  flexible  meaning  than 

^  .  generally  attaches  to  it  in  connection  with  so-called  vocational 

r .  schools. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  the  plan  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  ready  presentation  in  a  paper  of  this  character,  and  the  writer 

^  frankly  foregoes  any  effort  to  describe  the  situation  further.  It 

may  be  said  by  v..'iy  oi  illustration,  however,  thai  m  the  case  of 
the  A.B.  degree  the  sequences  of  nine  and  six  majors  respectively 

'  are  conlincd  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  the  sequences  in  this 

case  reach  back  to  an  earlier  point  than  is  true  with  the  curricula 

^  for  the  S.B.  d^ree,  for  example.   The  general  principle,  how- 

ever, is  one  and  llie  same. 

^  Bn)Bdly  speaking,  therefore,  tbe  plan  as  a  wfaole  contem- 

^  plates  the  introdoction  of  a  much  laiiger  flexibility  into  the 

high-school  lequireiiients  than  has  previously  existed,  but  with 
a  rigid  insisteiice  upon  a  full  fifteen  units  of  entrance  work.  It 
contemplates  emphasis  upon  concentrated  and  continuous  work 
rather  than  i^on  specified  subjects.  In  the  ooll^  stage  the 
early  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  completing  the  training 
begun  in  the  achoo],  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year  those  tools  which  the  Universily  regards 
as  most  indispensable  for  the  successful  and  advantageous  use 
of  his  final  two  years  of  work.  The  final  years  themselves  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  intensive  specialization,  which 
nu^,  to  be  sure,  reach  back  into  the  earlier  years  of  the  college 
course,  but  which  will  certainly  find  its  main  significance  in  the 
dosing  period.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  make  these  years  of  maximal 
efficiency  in  preparation  for  the  larger  and  later  interests  of  life, 
and  to  insure  that  every  student  who  goes  out  from  the  Univer- 
sity shall  have  a  considerable  mastery  of  a  solid  and  substantial 
kind  over  some  one  field  of  knowledge. 
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Tk0  EduftHnml  Mmamif  9f  tkt  Mmml  Aru  mi  Imiattri**.  Bj  Bomb 

Keahjb  Row.  Cliicago:  Rcnr,  Peterson  ft  Co,  1909.  Pp.  248. 

Tliw  roltinie  is  well  worth  tie  careftd  study  of  all  -mho  are  interested  ta 
MCtog  tilc  maotiai  arts  aaBmne  thexr  profier  place  ia  die  schools.   It  is  etpeciaUy 

tion  of  the  payeholosical  and  edncatioaal  Tahies  of  haadworfc,  a  brief  ikdik 

the  fefttortcal  derelopment,  &oine  interesting  laboratory  tests  to  dctemdM  fShMS 
ia  dereloiriiig  notor-control,  and  auggcationa  for  a  ootnae  of  wtady. 

4ocs  not  tal  iSktt  we  have  aa  ^tl  f/tm  VKy  far  berond  the  "maaoal  skiH"  idea 

and  the  prejwration  for  trades,  rra  which  basis  handwork  first  gained  a  place  in 
the  achoohk    These  things  are  Tahubk  bnt  are  not  the  chief  reasona  for  the 

to  the  Tahie  of  hiiiJwwfc  ia  developing  .r,  ]  utSiiag  the  fnndameittal  impulses 
and  interests  which  are  too  often  ignored.  The  w^-eaUed  "object-lesson"  method  is 
condemned.    The  mamial-arts  proccssci  provide  the  natural  method  of  sense- 

Bjr  mttm  «f  a  series  of  tarts  wilfc  «  ^piiffillj  coMlnKled  iliaiwiimetric 

saw-handle,  proifress  in  the  dcve'opnaent  of  motor-control  was  obserred,  the  sub- 
jects ranging  from  tmiTetBitj  profeasecs  aad  gndmte  stodents  to  popils  in  the 
iliiwiiiHij  school.  SoM  «f  tht  caadMioH  fwcM  m  M  Mtorn: 

I.  OmxmUaM  McatlM  the  fwliwrHil  tetor  ia  tt*  JifilPjunt  of 
wttof  control. 

a.  Sut— ous  cffoct  is  necessary  in  the  tuij  stages  in  the  prooesi  of  acqttiring 
ft  wtw  fthmOaMlm.  ASuatAHtm  ta  *Mi  1l»  fM  %htl]r  ort»  Itt  A«  mm 
nm  Ughtljr  an  wmw.  "StioMmm  oflbrt  k      ficMt  Bm  to  mOtat  coolnL'* 

To  insist  on  ~  !-r:hr  rrrup  is  rf*---'!  prMrr"-.'?  fn  c^-r^rdination.  Tension  sub- 
sides as  controi  increases,  but  in  less  marked  degree  with  younger  children. 
I^snCbm  IkMn  I0  ^Higw  in  minnv  dsmnti  fsF  comylex  ad^tslinn  ImCom  tfM 
cfcOi  b  mMt  it 

3.  I-argc  r^'-.-^r-^f"^  and  n-rv-^  <;hould  be  developed  first,  hv.t  vorlc  need  no*  hf> 
coafincd  to  the  large  muscles  after  control  has  been  obtained.  This  applies  espe- 
daOr  t»  writing,  wbere  tibe  inhibition  of  the  we  of  tke  tecr  nHaNks  often  ppo- 
dnees  fefigiM.  Dinet  Inlcteft  ii  CMcnliil  to  nwtov  c<wHwi« 

IntellectnaT,  aesthetic,  c*h-r?.*..  rc-^n-— ic  -r.r?  '"ndustrial.  and  social  value?  nf 
the  mnonal  arts  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters.    It  is  pointed  out  that  often 

Md  dcM  Areetiou  remove  need  f<^  thiiddng."  "Academic  itadiM  riundd 
gim  fntriWtml  minini^  tal  mtv     an  toacbk  ••  to  raqnifn  voy  Utdn  nunial 

eflFort  anrT  rr.y.y  hecorae  a  favor->p  rr«;^r*  fir  the  intellectually  Irirv  "  De-.-p!nprnent  is 
gained  through  recoostroction  of  experiences.  Completed  models  provided  by  the 
toactair  or  dietated  plans  furnish  "only  a  modicum  of  eicperience  in  a  very  un> 
antiliartMy  fann*  A  laitn  aMaanva  off  fnftlathfa  and  adf-diraction  nvy  icaoll 
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ID  grievous  mistakes,  but  the  pupils  get  the  full  heaefit  from  thdr  experiences." 
This  is  «  priadpte  whidi  uMure  msimst-fti  teschets  shoold  observe.   On  tte  • 
•lUeal  ride  the  muher  aeys:  'There  eaa  be  ae  qnesdM  the!  m  traiatag  Oat  gbcs 

a  boy  or  a  girl  a  sense  of  ability  to  control  material  things,  that  leads  to  freq  jent 
experience  of  satisfaction  through  producing  something  worth  while,  is  a  great 
^  moral  force."   Incmsed  attenUon  to  manual  arts,  vocational  training,  and  con- 

tiDuatioii  schools  is  mod  fran  scoMHoie  and  tadastrfal  ataadpeiat.  Oa  tte 
social  side  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  proper  recognition  of  the  arts  and  industries 
will  lead  to  a  wiser  choice  of  vocation  bjr  dignifying  forms  of  manual  labor. 

A  well-written  discussion  of  some  problems  of  method,  which  many  manual- 
arts  ftsaehecs  weald  do  ««n  to  laad,  aad  ssom  ■imsailis  eeanas  of  atadir  ooih 
dade  tha  vahnae. 

*  '  U  W.  WAnaraoM 

Thb  FsAMCis  W.  Paakui  School 
CSICMO 


A  Hittory  of  Education  in  the  Vniffd  States  finer  the  Cifil  War.  Hy 
CnABLFs  Fran  Kim  Thwim&  Boston:  Uotighton  Mifflin  Co.«  1910.  Pp. 
VI+34K.  ^1.25  net. 

"In  no  part  ol  oof  manifold  hasMB  eadaaw  da  the  giaal  aewawala  aad 
denwnts  of  the  hut  forty  yeaia  cnei|e  noia  rigaillBsntlr  4aa  la  ^  ednratUmsl 

.  .  .  .  l  iberty,  force,  enrichment  are  the  three  conceptions  which  receive  illus- 
tration in  this  hiiXoxy  This  movement  is  akin  to  the  educational  revival 

of  the  fonrth  deeade  of  the  saaie  eeataqr,  aad  also,  if  the  la  tiaw  aad  pbee 
be  not  too  long  or  too  shrtyt.  It  is  aoc  naUks  the  treat  Rntfsh  lawaisiaaes  «f 
the  thirteenth  century." 

There  has  been  need  of  a  work  in  which  a  lay  reader  could  gain  a  view  of  the 
edaeaUoaal  novcnwat  ia  Aawrica  doriac  the  Ink  two  geaefatieaai  Pwaiiitat 
Thwia^s  wide  range  of  ialacsts  enables  him  to  provide  in  this  work  a  brief. 

clear,  and  untrchnical  statement  of  the  facts,  fi?iire-«!,  and  itlms  of  the  periof! 
they  have  been  connected  with  the  scbooL    One  follows  here  the  story  which 
lavslvco  the  coaftribotiaos  of  Agassis.  Bishop  Vincent.  Die  Lewisb  Cshria  Waad- 
waid,  a  Staal^  Ball,  Francis  W.  Paihar,  W.  T.  Hanlsi,  Aadrew  Gafacfk  nd 
many  othfr?  to  whom  our  dcM  is  frrfft 

Among  the  chapter  headings  are:  "History  of  Educational  Thought,**  "GoaiM 
of  Stadr,"  'Thaases  la  Celkfiate  Coaditioas,''  <*lferals  aad  Religion."  The 
Athletic  RenalKsancc,"  "Material  Bducation,"  "Indirect  Edttcation,"  "The  PensiOA 
System."  "The  United  States  as  a  World>Po«er  in  EdncaHo*,**  'Hkaat  P»- 
sonalitin." 

PksvK  A.  IfAiraT 

Waatami  Stati  Normm.  Scwm, 
KsLMiaado,  MicBnair 


Personal  Hygteng  and  Fkyskai  I  raming  for  Womtn.  By  Anna  M.  Gai^ 
BKAiTB.  Fliihdelpllia:  W.  B.  Saimderi  Co..  1911-  Pp.  371-  $2.00  net 
The  wave  of  iatcrcst  ia  healdi  edocatioB  whidi  has  swept  the  eoaattj  dnriaf 

the  last  few  Tcata  has  called  forth  a  laiss  aaioaat  of  Htoiatare  oa  the  aabjeet. 
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ciMs,  M>  tkat  tkc  liwtj  via  be  pteeed  is  ifec  boi  pwrtlt  cioadiriM  ta 


tytf>!^  'jf  'iijftadoti,  re«;.<ra.*i'>o,  c:rc::l£*i<?a.  tt*  tecje  ciffam.  as/j  tluc  senraaa* 
crvMBL   A  ffa«y*rr  »  (icvotjed  to  the  kygjeae  ol       auad  aad  tis  rduioa  to 


«ad  stklcsacft 


trtiniof  coBtain  a  rariety  of  tie  t>c«t  ca.ji»tben:c  rrerdsc*  for  devciopltig  aH 
part*  of  tkc  bo4r.  apd  a  acriea  of  cacxciaca  wiUi  tbe  dhcat  weigto.  A 


Tmt  SL   Th0  Nwm  m  EducotimL  B|r  Thomas  Dexiiov  Wow,  M. 
AocLAicir  N'aTTTKc,  I^abix  M.  StrwArr,  aso  Mast  L,  Akab.  Qka^z 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191 1.    Pp.  76.  $5.75- 
Thi«  p— phkt  contaim  aa  tatrodnction  by  Dr.  Wood,  a  flBooocrapb  on  dW 
a4wMi0Hl  ^valitt  aC  litt  vans  ib  Aa  aAaal*  by  IfiM  flta^M^  vflk  Aa  a^ 

opcratioa  of  Mis*  Nutting,  and  a  Adrt  aflida  «■  Aft  fMfairfMl  lolriv  *f 

cUldren't  mnes,  bjr  Mi  -  P'-^d 

la  the  tatrodaction  Dr.  Wood  states  tbe  pttMioam  wbi^  teva  ariaen  out  of 
Aa  Bivat  haakk  ■ovohmc  aC  Ifca  pwacf  da(f;  wkA  Iba  ntaliaB  af  Aa  adwil 
■ane  to  tbc  aohttioa  of  Ana  ffoMans.  Of  rcmks  abvadbr  aeoMnpIiahcd,  be 
MysT  "Not  only  ba^  thr  ntjrse  more  than  fulfilled  cxp^ctationa  regarding  the 
profcaaioaal  acnrko  wbicb  abe  was  lyecifically  appointed  to  reoder,  but  tbe  baa 

bone,  school,  asd  cammmitf,  which  liavt  aaHwIbr  jwy  oat  «f  Aa  «MteM 

Opportunities  inherent  in  her  work." 

Tbc  naonograpb  by  Miss  Stewart  is  a  most  raltiable  aad  timely  preseatation 

AmHcss  public  schools.  The  first  scfcool  irorses  in  the  Unftcd  States  wan 
thone  apiK>intcd  f^r  New  York  City  in  1902.  Since  that  time,  many  other  cities 
baire  adopted  tbe  plan,  bat  tbere  bas  been  very  little  tmiformity  in  organiiatioa 
MdMAodb.  EdMcalwa  and  jluitclaM  -fi^  itt  paMic  acfced  a>otfc  wffl  iad 
Ala  ■OBBifiph  vanr  hdpM  in  wacki^  «at  Aa  aifcaal  ■iiiaii»  pwitiM,  Tba 
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Mithor  •Mm  flw  pnMm  ttni:  'The  healtt  of  well  children  should  be  protected 
«nd  conserved,  defects  which  interfere  with  mental  development  should  be  treated 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  cur^  that  the  school  environment  and  educAtional 
method  may  at  katt  not  contrftgta  to  m  iMMltfb**  The  Mfaniaii  offered  for  this 
probUm  is  tba  appolntnient  of  trained  school  nurses  as  health  supervisors,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  already  established  in  appoinrtng'  tr?iined  specialists  for 
the  teaching  of  art,  normal  training,  music,  physical  education,  domeatie  acicnce, 
Tk«  Ustoiy  tad  development  «f      novoMBt  to  pradda  •ekoel  aonct  ii 

in  considerable  detail. 
The  functions  of  the  school  nurse  are  manjr  and  varied;  the  chief  ones  are 
(a)  assistance  to  the  school  doctor  in  Ida  viaita  of  inspection,  preparing  ehildrea 
for  ^icjuilmtfaii,  fccordlsy  dnts,  tMtfsy  feMvingt  vistcMi  omlj  ihmAm  Ibk 
spection  of  classrooms,  and  treatment  of  minor  aihMBli  od  accidents;  (c) 
instruction  of  children  in  per«?onal  hygiene  and  sanitation;  (d)  work  in  the  homes 
— notifying  physicians,  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  children,  talung 
cUMrcB  to  dlapentariea,  dental  dfakib  ^Kiv  iw  Uf  tmcat,  iriMa  BaMmiy.  Tlw 
■ckMl  nurse  also  co-operatei  nlA  pkyridaaa  aod  OMBfliittHi  te  f|*"'t  tobMWi- 
and  infant  mortality. 

The  last  two  sections  of  this  monograph  contain  much  practical  intorraatioci 
tfca  ortulantien  and  artmfnistrmtien  of  aehoet  mrriaf  nd  tke  pwpaf 
of  the  school  nurse. 
In  the  article  on  the  professional  training  of  children's  nurses,  Miss  Read 
emphasises  the  need  for  intelligent  and  trained  caretaken  of  little  diildrea^ 
difear  la  privata  boinaa  or  In  insUtntioM.  A  aerlow  abotade  to  prafNia  la 
attracting  capable  young  women  to  Ais  new  profession  is  the  practioa  of  tvaal' 
ing  nursery  maids  as  dome«ttic  servants,  calling  them  by  their  first  names,  and 
having  them  eat  their  meals  in  the  kitchen  with  other  servants.  Miss  Read 
tevle«B  die  aHoatloa  in  Eag^and  aad  Aaariea,  abowiag  ivbat  Ii  baiiv  den 

Gmmn  h.  Ibi&ui 

Columbia  University 


Constructive  Exercises  in  English.  By  Mauds  M.  Fkank.  New  York :  Long- 

tamMt  Green  ft  Co.  19091  Pp.  X+1S4. 
High  Sekoot  Bm^h:  B^ok  Om,  Bf  A.  R.  BiDBACBBt  Am  Domist  B. 

Smnu  Ne«r  Yofk:  Chark*  B.  Merrill  Co^,  191a  xT+355,  %u>x 
Bnbrgtd  PneHet-Booh  m  BH^itk  CvmpotiHam,  By  Aus»  11  Hrchoda 

New  York:  Hemy  Hcilt  ft  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  xhr+374.  $i.oa 

Thnt  the  tcnchinp  of  composition  in  the  hirh  <;rhonl  v.-otili'^  profit  hy  simplific-a- 
tion  is  explicitly  recognized,  at  least  in  the  prefaces,  by  the  writers  of  tbi»e  three 
books.  The  test  of  the  pudding,  however, — ^  Aod  thesa  booka  differ  markedly, 
in  iba  tnta  thonaehta,  aa  to  «tat  aiatpllficaltai  aMaoi.  The  problem  ia  iMt  • 

simple  one,  and  therefore  it  is  with  much  humility  as  i";  cnn-^i-trnt  with  a  re- 
viewer's omniscience,  that  a  stiggestion  ia  here  made  toward  an  analysis  of  dm 
situation. 
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feooic  MOT  «i£hMS  dembt  try  i»  iaritrjw,  Tkc 


What 


be  taagkc   TWre  is  «aMM|r  * 
be  tsc^c-.  ::atil  tbeae  oatiert  »t  vefl  ei»it>Tiihed 

however,  has  a  reason  aa  wtU 
of  hi^^AMl  Emlbh  feaa 

«luch  the  ^iacifffas  of 
poiition  hzve  l^tn  Involved.  Ereryome  who  rea?*y  writrs  know-*  ho-w  intii^.s'-W 
aad  saWy  the  pnocipies  of  his  ait  are  rrlated  to  the  tadividial  bo4y  of  ukaas 
b«  is  «t  any  ooe  time  tmv^iit*; 


To  learn  these  ffciEgs  by  rote  t*  fatal.  The  Que^tron  to  tire  average  higli-schoot 
atudcot  IS,  Does  he  reaiiy  have  the  body  of  thoacbt  which  wiD  Tttabae  the  pria- 
ciplc?  That  Im  caa  be  nude  to  kam  it  as  a  rdle  there  ia      dvaht,  hm 

qtnetilon.  The  xisu^l  result  of  such  teacbi'ngr.  if  tt  is  carrietl  on  extensiv? '--  b 
the  prenatwe  sopbists^tsoa  ot  the  student  to  a  technical  vocabuiary  wh^cb  be 
docs  not  Titafly  ondentand,  and  the  dntUac  of  his  abiH^  to  learn,  later,  when  hia 

ttmetion  his  case  is  all  the  worse. 

The  Constructh'e  Exerciies  in  English  5s  almost  wholly  devoted  to  those 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  tiic  reaaooing  powers  of  the  students  in  the  ap|ili- 

and  iUtistrations  are  the  stuff  of  mature  minds. 
High'Schoot  English  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  end  »t  T>r'^r>osed  for 
itself.  Part  I,  whicb  coin  prises  one-hAif  of  the  book,  is  concerned  with  grammar, 
•■d  •  Mi  ifcM  «f  the  ittt  to  dcvolad  to  lie  itapkr  Mpecti  of  eoaporiHwi 
treated  without  technical  terms.  Eren  the  chapteim  M  tbm  innns  of  discourse 
do  not  go  very  far  beyond  what  the  intellectually  more  mature  student  could 
be  made  to  understand.  There  is,  however,  an  ominous  note  in  the  iegend  "Book 
Obc"  m  (he  title  peie.  Are  die  wiHen  feel^  foi^  to  eona^  waA  tvUrt 

The  Enlarged  Practice-Book  has  done  still  better  in  adjusting  its  teecfeiof 
to  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  begins  by  Riving  them,  without  technical  terms 
and  with  simple  and  stimulating  illustrations,  some  of  the  simpler  and  more 
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tfMe«  directioM  m  to  bow  to  praceed  In  th«  Tuiooo  kiado  of  wriUnf.  Most 
of  llie  re«t  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  oMttOM  of  Bo^idi  iwogB.  Even  the  rfaetoileal 

parts  of  !t  are  limited  ^ur!i  simple  concerns,  and  done  in  «!nch  simple  language, 
that  there  i&  little  appeal  to  what  the  student  could  not  unilerstandinj^ly  apply  to 
Uo  own  wfitifls. 


FroM§  LiHrahtre  for  Secottdary  Schoois:  WiOt  Sam*  Suggestions  for  Corre- 
lofHW  mth  CompatHhit.  Edited  hf  ICmkmict  Ashiciiv,  nidi  an  bitfo* 
dnetioo  hj  Wzulaxd  Gl  Buvtt.  Bortoo:  Houglitaa  mflUn  Co,  igia 

The  o^ie^t  of  this  book  is  to  provide  models — for  the  most  part  narrattTC 
models — for  imitation  in  composition.  Jnst  why  in  the  whole  rich  range  of 
ItogHrii  Uttfrtiiro  It  thoidd  be  lo  ohaoot  ouhHlvi^  Aflwricu  is  itt  Mlooliowh 
and  why  ia  the  fair  field  of  American  liteiatavo  it  abonld  hit  t^on  tbe  Mmc^ 
the  ill-constnicted.  the  intolerably  wordy  "Goliath"  of  T.  B.  Aldrich,  or  onr  of 
the  least  significant  stories  of  all  the  wealth  of  UawthornOi  are  questions  not  to 
bo  Miawciod  bf  coowiHiwg  Ae  iMriti  of  coat.  Tha  not  of  aoltctioM  m% 
howerer,  ffood  iiiadliifc  «teacn  for  dwir  afanplidty  and  directneaa.  Each  Banliar 
is  followed  by  notes,  suggestive  question"?,  and  a  list  of  allied  theme  topics  If 
there  is  a  jotimalistic  implication  in  the  questions  they  at  least  inculcate  the 
vktMa  of  iomalinL  The  adoBBomi  from  Tbowm  Iwfafc  wd  FiMida  PaAmaa 
wa  cipodal^  food* 


Htm  to  TMieh  Enf^itk  Clusks:  Snggufimu  for  Slmd%  Qutt^Mt,  Cam- 

M#Mir,  ami  Composition  Asngumtnts  on  lk§  Backs  for  Careful  Study  <m 
tke  List  of  Cnllege  Entranrr  Requirements.  By  Charles  Swaiv 
Thomas.  (The  Riverside  Literattire  Series.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1910.   Pp.  iv4-i32.  $0.15. 

This  handy  little  book,  in  addition  to  a  suggestive  tntroductoiy  OMay  on 
the  'IMiNsplea  in  Teoehliig  Eatfish''  and  a  wwfsifd  *X!oano  of  Studr  hi 

lish  for  High  Srhonls,"  mntains  questions  and  comments  on  ^TilTCl^■s  minor 
poems,  Macbeth,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conc%ii4Mtion,  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
Wcbater'a  First  Bumksr  Hili  Oration.  Carlyk's  Bums,  and  Macaulay's  Johnson, 
The  VMStioiia  aod  aoneatioiis  afo  aanaiiaDr  wall  calenlatad  to  gat  at  4te  aigi- 
ntficance  of  the  classics  studied.  Such  vulpiri/ation  as  is  contained  in  the  direction 
to  write  a  modem  newspaper  accotmt  of  Macbeth's  murder  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  book  hi  written  for  teachers  rather  than  for  students,  and  such  things  may  be 
SBppteaaad  is  (mihU* 

HntwnjMm  B.  Gam 

Tax  UNi^nniaiTy  of  NnsASXA 
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EDUCATION  AVD  PSI'CHOTjOGY 
CrafimciuUp  in  Tenckini.    h>  W  axzAM  BMUnr.  Kiev  Yoik:  Mae- 

ton  Miffliin  Co.,  I'jti.    Pp.  llv-l'jpo^  f*.J^ 
Annal:  of  IJuyyUtonc!  Frogre::  tn  Tf)TO'    A  Refcrt  upon  Current  fJutjjfiemelActiHtUs 
tkrouiktmt  Ike  Worid.  By  joax  Fasmem.  Gaabck.   iJJppuicott's  * 
ScricVf  c^Btrf     H»  6«  BsomsaoqMp)  VkflMid^fcift*  J.  B.  Uppteoott  Go.,  t^rv. 
Pp  3^6.   1 1. 35  net. 

FrmdpUs  of  FJ'Mn^fm,  A  ppUoJ  to  Pradke    By  W.  FAAnUM  JOHB.  M««  ¥aik: 

M>nBtlUn»  1911.   Fp.  xi-f-a^j.  fi.io  net. 
ZiMi  M#  Ml  4m  Ammkm  BimtHm:  Wm  SymtmUmtm  r^tfBwmmUk 

Sutdu     '  Utad  bf  FMMxat  W.  Kbubt.  linr  T«fc:  MtnwBm,  tgn. 

x  +  Si.  SO. 

TMclicn  CoUege,  Columbia  Univcni^f  Cootnbatioos  to  Edocmtioii.  Ho.  Jlk 
Spimmt  m  EiuMtm.  By  Wiuujf  Low  Pmwi.  vB+Sr-  No.  4& 
il  5|mW  JM)'  ^  Iiuidenct  of  JUtardatitm.  By  Louis  H.  Bum. 
vi-f-iii.  So.  41.  The  Social  Cemposition  of  tie  TeacUng  Populalion.  By 
Lotus  Dklxa  QamuM.  Pp.  vi+87.  No.  42.  Progreu  tknmfk  tk*  Orades  of 
OtfSeittk:  A  My  t§  AtitknHm  mdArmk  ByCnutusHnnXBni^ 
1^  iv+TP.  NeirY«&:  TmAtu  Colfcfi,  CoIiimM>  Uaivcaf^,  1911.  fc.«D 

United  Stales  Bureau  of  tducaiion  Buikttns,  1911.  No.  a,  Wbok  Number  447. 
Opptrtmmu  for  Gndmalt  My  im  JfrfniHwrt  im  tk»  Utdki  SItikt,  ByA.a 
IfomSAN  Pp.  NOi  4,  Whole  Number  450.  Report  of  Ihf  ComwUssiom 
Appointed  to  Study  the  Syftem  of  Editcatlon  in  ike  Public  Schools  ^  BtlUmm. 
Tf,  112.    WasliiQgtoa:  Guveroment  Printuig  Oflke,  1911. 

twInimUM  It  PsfdUtgy,  By  Kobbs  IC  Ynoa,  New  YuAt  Heny  Bolt  * 
Co.,  1911.   Pp.  xiH-427.  $x.6o. 

An  Inlraduciary  Ptyckohgy:  With  Some  Edueatimal  A  p plications.  By  MttBOOBMS 
bxuAKT  RsAO.   Boston:  Giou  &  Co.,  191 1.   Pp.  viii-i-309.  $1.00. 

BJdCitfoiid  Pliychology  MoBBiiiphfc  Sf4»H  ^cf^  ^  t^dtMtm  io  Aftt  Qni» 
and  Sox,  and  the  Question  of  Transfer:  An  Experimental  and  Crtlical  Study  of  the 
Function  of  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Spelling.  By  J.  K.  Wallace  W'allin. 
Pp.  viiiHh9i-  When  Should  a  Child  Begin  Schools  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relation 
htmtm  tk$  At/ni  BMky  md  Sektd  Pnfftu,  ^  W.  H.  Wmcs,  Pp.  1^+98. 
BaMoMm:  Wanrfefc  k  York,  1911. 

ENGLISH 

Sptdmons  of  MMr^fFflMiif .  Sdaotad  and  BiBled  Vjr  Lmba  E.  LoonrooD  Md 
Amr  R.  KSXY.  (Eo^Ui  Bcidli^  N«ir  Yofk:  Hmy  Bok  A  Cb»,  1911. 

so* 
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Siimlhiufm»  Ik*  UUm,  Spmktf,  and  P§pm  nf  Ahuimm  JJmealm.  Bdttod 
with  Introduction  and  NolM  by  lok  If.  Tauiu.  (Standard  English  OtHki.) 

Boston:  Ginn  Si  Co.,  ipii.    Pp.  Txvn'i  +  T?^.    With  a  portrait.  $0.30. 
The  ParOBtU  Addrus  of  Georgt  WashingUm  and  the  FirsI  Btinker  Bill  Oraliom  t/DmUl 
Wdbtkr,  Bdiftedby  FtAMKW.  Pub.  (Ilie  Gatewmy  Seiia^  edited  Iqr  Hkm 
Vam  Dvxb.)  Hhw  Yodk;  Ammlen  Book  Co.,  1911.  49+54+vfi4>^* 

$0.30. 

Byron's  Fimrtk  Canto  of  CkMe  Harold,  The  Prisoner  oj  CkUion^  and  Other  Poems. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  H.  E.  Coblkntz.  CLongmans'  Eogli&h 
Oairica,  edited  by  Awpjrr  H.  'ftmtimnra,)  Neir  Yoik;  T^wime— ,  Green  ft 

Co.,  1911.  Pp.  XX+138. 

Shakespeare's  Uamlet.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity.  fThe  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  for 
Schools.)  Cambridge,  England:  The  University  Tress,  1911.  Pp.  lvui+262. 
It.  61. 

The  GranU  Shakespeare.   Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobbak.   Tho  Winter's  Tale. 

xvi+178.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  TV  Pp  ^T-l-172.  Ilhutntcd.  Cam- 
bridge, Engluid:  The  University  Press,  1910.  $0  30  each. 

VirgU's  Ameii,  Books  I,  n,  end  VI.  Ttendeted  by  Jon  Dnnm.  Edited  by 
A.  HAMSLTomi  TBOHMOBr*  GualHidf»t  Bngbnd:  The  Jh^naHty  Pma,  i9ts* 
Pp.  xxiii+136.  $0.40. 

Teuboer's  School  Texts.  Standard  English  Authors.  General  Editors,  F.  Doxm(» 
H.  P.  Jumn,  If.  WAim.  EiOtry  of  th»  Armada.  By  Jamu  AmwmT 
FnouDB.  Editedby  J.  W.E.PBABCB,  frith  the  Assistance  of  E.  RiEDEi..  Text» 
pp.  iv+  II  i.  With  thrw  mnps  and  two  fuU-pagc  illustrations.  M  o  Ho  Notes, 
pp.  54.  With  one  full-page  sketch.  M.  0.50.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Edited  by  Fkionic  W.  Mooncw,  irith  the  Aaiiteaoe  of  G.H.8AiiBBk  Text, 
pp.hr+90.  With  portrait.  M.0.60.  Notes,  pp.  56.  M.  0.50.  CaemgVs  Em- 
pire of  Business  (S(  It  tinns).  Edited  hy  Henry  Cave  Aylks  Carpemtu,  wnth 
tlie  Assistance  of  U£&manm  Lxndkamann.  Text,  pp.  vi+96.  With  a  frontis- 
piece end  tiio  iidHMi»  Dbntntloae.  lf.o.6a  Notes,  pp.  vi+te.  Wtth  two 
If.  0.60.  Leipdf :  Teubner,  Z911. 

English  Readinr^  for  S-hool=:  Crnrral  E<!itor,  WnnrT?  T.rrm?;  Cross.  Arnold's 
Sokrab  and  Rustum  and  Other  Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Waltkk  S.  Hincb- 
liAM.  Pp.  xzviii+gS.  Feemt  ef  Robert  Brewning.  Sdectod  ai^  Edited  by 
CahMSXs  W.  HoDanz.  Pp.  zodi+xSa.  Scott's  Lady  ef  the  Lake.  Ecfited  by 
AlTRED M,  HrrcncocK.  Pp.  xTr4-  T03.  Shakespear^s  As  You  Like  It.  Edited 
by  JOHK  W.  Cimum  and  Czohgk  Roy  Eluott.  Fjp.  zzz-f  162.  Steoenson's 
Treatmetdamd,  Eiffitedby9raimP.8Hniuai.  Pp.ilvi-{-a58.  WuMnf^t 
Faeemdi  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  BiU  Oration.  Edited  by  Woxiam 
Edward  Simonds.  Pp.  xlv  +  6s-  Poem^  WcrJr.r.'fth,  Coleridrr,  Shelley,  and 
Keale.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Jam£s  Wkbsa  Linn.  Pp.  Ivii-^aij.  Each 
volume  fllnstnted.  New  YvAi  Bmy  Holt  k  Co.,  191X. 

Tk§C«miMQi^irdSm^U^  DkHmmy,  Adapted  by  It  W.Fom  end  F.G.Fowxn 
ffom  TttOi^triDkliwmy.  Oiioid:  TheCbmndonPtaHyi^ii.  P]p^iil+xe4t. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN 
A  LaUm  Primer.   By  H.  C.  NmnNG.   New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1911.  Pp. 
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Omflbv,  Mitf  Otkit  %^9H$t  ff§in  Ul9f.  BflteJ  bftodHEliofi,  Maps,  NaAi^  ndl 
Vocabulary  by  G.  M.  EWAxos.  (Pitt  ftat  Scrfn.)  CknlwMjg,  S^^iad: 

TTie  University  Press,  tqti.    Pp.  xvi+iJ4. 
Two  Laiim  Flays  for  Uigk-Schmi  SiuiaUs.  By  Susan  I'axhos.  Boston:  Gub  k  Co, 

1911.  ^dH-M-  45 
n»  Fmy  of  Viatr  Bmgo.  For  ; :   l  -    '  Schools  and  Colkges.  By  Pelhah  Bmak 

?inid  JoiTK  So"ATP     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  igii.    Pp.  x\'iJ-»-i-')  %o 
M4m»ires  d'un  CoUdgim.   Par  AMDSi  Ladxik.   £dited  widi  £xcrase&,  Noleif  mad 
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How  fTiqny  of  our  so-called  amateur  athletes,  both  in  and  out  of  college, 
are  really  professional'!  in  disguise?  That  there  are  many.  Dr.  Luther 
Holsey  Guiick  points  out  in  a  rather  startling  article  in  the  September 

**A»  ft  bub  lor  aiinneB^  let  m  take  fevcral  coocrete  eue^T  Dr. 

Gnlick. 

"An  alumnuf?  of  means,  who  developed  a  strong  interest  in  athletics 

during-  his  colIei;e  course,  becomes  a  [latron  of  the  sports  and  games  carried 
on  at  the  local  high  school.   He  functions  as  an  ohicial  at  the  outdoor  meets 

and  beooBMsa  a  coatribator  of  priica  and  trapfaki.  ilia  activity  leads  to  bta 
appointment  npoo  adiletie  boorda  and  to  the  taldnff  of  a  conapieiiotts  part  in 

die  management  of  their  affain.  For  the  boys  themselTes  he  has  a  genuine 
personal  regard,  which  goes  out  to  both  the  studious  and  the  athletic»  but  it 
is  especially  warm  toward  those  who  excel  in  manly  sports. 

"In  the  course  of  time  the  altunnus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  young 
nitt^  Jtut  finitl*iflig  high  icbool  conrac^  wbo  baa  dona  wdl  in  tchftTartMp 
and  mnanallf  wdl  in  atldetici^  He  believea  in  Hnt  boy»  and  his  loyatty 
to  alma  mater  is  still  keen.  He  wants  the  boy  to  go  to  his  college,  but  the 
youth  is  wifhoitt  the  necessary  mean?  Beinp  innocent  of  a  broad  under- 
Standing  of  the  situation,  the  alumnus  is  actmg  quite  laudably  when  he  says, 
'Go  to  my  college  and  I  will  see  you  through.'  He  believes  that  he  is  doing 
die  youth  n  good  torn  aa  well  aa  bis  eollege.  Tlie  boy  gocaw  TUa  ia  not  a 
bsrpothetical,  but  a  real  case. 

"A  faculty  member  with  an  independent  fortune  makes  a  practice  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  desirable  boys  in  certain  secondary  schools.  He 
Ukes  boys  mdividually,  and  he  has  been  connected  with  the  athletic  organiza- 
tioaa  of  his  own  beloved  university  for  a  generation.  Occasionally  he  learns 
lIuiNii^  aoma  gradnate  of  a  yondi  of  good  cbaraeter  and  exeellent  utanding 
in  atiiletiea  who  is  about  to  leave  tiie  preparatory  adiool,  and  indirectly  he 
makes  it  possible  for  that  boy  to  attend  his  institution.  Thus  he  maintains 
in  the  university  several  boys  of  splendid  abilities,  boys  he  believes  in  and 
who,  in  their  athletic  feats,  bring  great  credit  to  their  alma  mater. 

Take  tlw  case  still  fartfiar  over  the  Hne-4hat  of  the  athletic  trainer, 
not  a  member  of  the  ft»nlty,.wlio  baa  bad  put  into  bis  bands  a  conaiderable 
amn  of  moa^  for  private  distribution  among  needy  and  ambitious  young 
men  who  give  promise  of  bccominpr  valuable  members  on  the  university 
teams.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  pre\'ious  case,  except 
that  it  is  definitely  understood  that  these  ftmds  are  to  be  expended  for 
athletic  purposes  only. 

It  b  entirabr  right  for  the  loyal  alnnmos  to  pay  the  promiring  jonver's 
wior  throogh  ooflcge^"  concbides  Dr.  Gnlidc;  *^t  is  perfectly  proper  for  stn- 
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deats  to  cam  money  through  vacadon  baaeball  or  to  compete  for  prizes  having 
a  monqr  value;  indeed,  it  is  all  ri^  for  a  coUese  to  liire  fhe  aiemben  of 
ita  football  and  baseball  teams;  but  such  atblclea  and  audi  teams  must  be 
ptdkHely  recojjnized  a?  paid  bodies.  Declaration  must  be  made  of  the  fact 
tfiat  the  (Treat  outdoor  spectacles,  witnessed,  it  may  be,  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  thousand  people,  are  furnished  by  professional  athletes  and  promoted 
Iqr  tlie  partkipartng  eoUcget  for  the  pnrpOMi  of  advertiMaient  or  aone 
reaioa  other  dian  the  advectiaanent  of  sport  for  sport's  sake  Being  purdy 
commercial  propositions,  they  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  as  such.  But 
tlic  men  wlio  go  into  athletics  fur  fun  and  recreation  cannot  compete  in  such 
games,  and  they  will  not  try  to." 


Oppoctnaitica  to  itndy  reeent  dramatic  woffc  of  modem  writers  and  to 

hear  selections  hf  professional  readers  are  given  students  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicaco  Two  greatly  discussed  plays.  The 
Piper  of  Josephine  Prestcm  Peabody,  whtch  won  the  Shakaperean  Prize 
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at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  was  performed  hy  the  New  Theater  company  in 
New  York  City,  and  Chantecler  of  Edmond  Rostand  were  given  inlerpre- 
tattvt  readings.  Mra.  Isabel  Gargbill  Beecher  read  from  Th*  Piper  and 
Ur.  WtlfiaiB  P.  Goctneh  intarpratod  ChamiteUr.  AaoUier  recent  plir*  Tkt 
Canterbury  PUgrims  hj  Percy  Mackaye,  was  performed  bgr  the  Cobim  Pli- 
ers in  Scammon  Gardens  at  tbe  Univenitjr  on  July  6. 


In  a  recent  address  before  a  New  York  University  Women's  Qub 
Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the  World's  Work,  told  of  the  general  awakening 
of  educational  interest  among  the  southern  mountaineers.  Sketching-  first 
tile  beauty  of  the  soatiiem  Aitpalachians,  and  designating  them  picturesquely 
at  "a  plajground  lor  all  the  people  of  tiie  aouUiem  and  aoutheastem  states 
and  the  Mississippi  Vallejr,"  he  traced  the  history  of  the  people,  and  de> 
scribed  their  adventurous  h"fe.  The  education  which  is  carried  to  them  by 
the  opening  of  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Page,  simply  takes  those  it 
^ucates  away,  and  leaves  the  others  untouched.  What  these  mountain- folk 
need  more  than  education  now  is  that  their  conntry  be  opened  ttp  and  they 
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LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  writteu  by  au  experienced  teacher  and  leading  author  of 
*  Latin  textbooks,  preNDts  die  elements  of  Latin  to  younger  pupils.  The  appearance 
of  the  book  is  extremely  preposses^intr,  attractinp;  the  student  nt  once  with  its  clear  type 
and  splendid  cuts — which  include  lour  particularly  line  colored  dluslrations  irom  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  subject  matter,  the  book  shows  throughout  distinctive  features 
that  will  make  it  of  imniediate  and  eqMcial  value  to  teachers  deaixing  *  thoroughly 
modem  textbook ; 

Thm  vocabulary  u  iimH«d  to  obotii  mx  fumdrod  of  th»  aimpUtt  and  commonmwi 

mmndt  in  the  Iangmmg9t  «        ls>ve  ptremtMof  of  Msm  unuiilai  Aw  or 

mora  timma  in  Ca«*ar. 

Spmry  tantk  itmon  eontaim  a  rmpkm  «f  thm  fonu  and  voeahtJmy  fawiarf 

EngHmh  tanttimtHam  mm  ntktmd  and  w^^p■torf  or  eamtraatod  «M  Mo 

Latin  uaag*. 

Cnwdorf  Laim  for  Immlortow  m  introdttcmd  at  tht  marHttt  powifth  mommnt, 

tm  lAr  hut  f«MOfM  M«if«nce«  onJ  ufibm*  from  CSoMMT  ons  iujiudrntad iy  wo y  at 

prmparation  for  the  translation  of  that  attthor. 
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tB^Of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  ^lendtd  work  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  Kaapm  of  WUUngton, 

hw  ngmlly  tocoenful  w»1c  diuiclcriiedl  as  ideal  acrrke  to  ilw  Soudi^  Iqr 
influeodng  tlwse  people  tn  ^leir  fKmelife^  wbDo  nddqg  for  tiia  hopfoyemcnt 
of  their  coooomic  oonditiofi. 


DeairiDg  to  allow  ita  iv|»KdatioB  of  Tenn  fcoavitality,  enjoyed  en 
neent  trip  aondi,  the  ChicagD  Aasodation  of  Comnero^  on  Jdj  7>  Sftve  a 

lake  excursion  for  the  teachers  from  Texas  who  attended  the  Summer 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Over  two  hundred  teachers  were  in 
the  party,  which  included  also  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  and 
tfw  oflicera  and  coBiaiitteea  of  Cbe  AiioriatfcML  The  oatlin  waa  tn  Attfpt 
of  the  Trade  Rrtfimkin  Committee;  and  took  place  on  the  ateanier  'United 
States,"  the  obejctive  point  being  Michigan  Qty,  Ind.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  outinps  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  University  during 
the  summer.  Numerous  state  ptcnics  have  been  held  m  Chicago  and  vicinity. 


Profetaor  Charlca  R.  Henderaon,  of  the  Pnlretahj  of  ChieagOk  who  haa 
been  inapeethiK  tiie  prisons  of  Europe  this  spring  and  summer,  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  be  hcid 
on  October  31-24  at  the  UniversiQr  of  Illinoia  in  Champaign,  lU. 


A  communication  from  a  snduate  atadcnt  at  UniTCrailf  College  of  the 
tftmcnitgr  of  London*  deicribei  the  raison  d'etre  and  organiiation  ol  tfria 

university.  Founded  in  1836,  the  University  of  London  was  for  many  years 
only  an  examining  body,  which  had  the  power  of  bestowing  d^prees  upon 
graduates  of  certain  approved  colleges.  University  College,  which  antedates 
the  UniTcrafty  of  London  by  a  decade,  ia  die  oldeK  of  Iheae  aflaSatod  coU 
fesea.  It  waa  one  of  the  fitat  to  eitililiA  co-educBlion  and  tfie  IMveraity  of 
London  itself  was  a  pioneer  in  granting  degrees  to  women  student!.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  University  is  its  cosmopolitanism, 
in  contrast  to  the  older  English  universities.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see 
there  in  a  ringle  dass  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Japanese,  Danes,  Sweden  Rosiiaiia* 
GermaMb  aa  well  aa  Ameiieaiub  and  othera  ''drawn  from  die  cn^  of  the 
earth." 

While  it  b  true  that  lomethmg  of  tfie  htatorii;  romanlie  atmoipliere  of 
tiie  older  achoola  la  laddng  at  die  UniveraHy  ol  London,  die  wonderful 

city  of  London  itself,  %vith  its  backgrotmd  of  hi^ry,  in  a  measure  compen- 
sates for  this  lack.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  proximity  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  its  library  advantages  offer  privileges  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  anrpamed.  Fnrtherniorc^  the  rare  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new 
offered  in  the  unweraity  aa  a  whole  la  in  harmoiqp  widi  die  eeleetie  ipirit 
of  die  «fe. 
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There  has  been  a  popular  and  individual  enthusiasm  over 

various  forms  of  athletics  during  the  past  twenty  years  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  without  going  back  to  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece.  A  full  and  well-founded  comparison  would  be 
difficult  to  make,  and  unnecessary.  But  it  seems  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modern  revival  of  interest  in  athletic  sports  is 
upon  a  higher  ])lane  than  the  "ne  maintained  in  t!int  ancient  cen- 
ter of  culture,  whctiier  looked  upon  from  the  jx)nit  of  view  of 
the  motives  which  inspire  this  form  of  activity  or  the  methods 
which  govern  it.  The  gymnasium  of  tlie  ancients  was  primarily 
for  education,  a  training  for  efficiency  in  citizenship.  The  work 
there  was  as  necessary  a  part  of  schooling  as  the  art  of  reading, 
and  those  forms  of  activity  which  we  sometimes  term  "athletic 
sports,"  as  distinguished  from  gymnastics  or  physical  training, 
were  with  them  incorporated  in  the  serious  work  of  the  sdiools. 
Quite  in  contrast  with  Htus,  atiiletics  have  tended  in  America 
to  become  a  sort  of  craze.  Possessing  abundant  and  funda- 
mental qualities  which  are  praiseworthy,  athletics  in  this  past 
decade*  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present  day,  display 
in  aggravated  form  many  of  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the 
modem  American.  The  great  motto  of  the  Greek  race.  ^9^^ 
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vyav^  "nothing  in  excess,"  which  was  so  beautifully  exeinplified 
in  the  sculpture  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  in  their  literature,  and 
to  sonic  extent  in  their  physical  training,  is  not  conspicuously 
present  in  modern  life. 

Modern  athletics  ha\e  followed  the  regular  course  in  such 
matters:  a  growing  popular  enthusiasm  among  students  and 
populace,  an  unhealthy  stimulation,  intense  and  often  demor- 
alizing rivalry  between  instkutioos,  an  inordinate  desire  to  win, 
soon  leading  to  unwise  and  unprincipled  means  to  increase  the 
chances  of  victoty,  the  irresponsible  professional  coach,  a  secret 
or  semi'Open  canvass  of  schools  and  colleges  for  students  pos- 
sessed of  athletic  ability  or  promise  of  it,  the  offering  of  money 
or  valuable  inducements  to  sudi  young  men,  tridceiy  and  unfair 
methods  upon  the  field,  a  feveri^  excitement  which  is  a  foe  to 
the  serious  work  for  which  the  school  is  supposed  to  exist,  the 
development  of  radically  false  notions  of  rdative  values — pdl 
or  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  evils  or  follies  are  entered 
into  even  by  the  soberer  class  of  students ;  members  of  the  faculty 
become  infected,  and  even  in  many  cases  the  college  president.  At 
last  there  comes  an  awakening,  the  follies  and  evils  are  recog- 
nized, and  a  wave  of  reform  sweeps  over  the  country,  cutting 
off  some  of  the  most  undesirable  features  of  college  athletics 
and  bringing  many  others  at  least  under  the  semblance  of  con- 
trol. In  intercollegiate  athletics  we  may  happily  believe  that 
we  have  largely  passed  through  the  inflated  stage.  The  spasm 
of  reform  has  come,  and  we  may  hope  it  is  not  fully  past  At 
least  its  work  is  not  entirely  accomplished.  Traces  of  the 
grosser  evils  still  remain,  and  much  room  is  left  for  improve- 
ment in  important  as  well  as  in  minor  matters. 

Since  this  topic  was  assigned  to  me  I  have  attempted  corre- 
spondence with  the  head  of  every  college  in  Illinois,  omitting 
the  state  university,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern 
University,  and  Armour  Institute,  as  from  their  size  and  loca- 
tion and  relations  with  other  universities  presenting  problems  of 
a  somewhat  different  character.  These  larger  institutions  are 
also  practically  without  athletic  relations  with  tiie  o^er  oc^leges 
of  the  state.  I  received  replies  from  a  very  large  number  of 
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our  ooUeges.  Such  a  correspoodeiice  was  a  necessary  basis  for 
the  inteUigent  discussioD  of  this  topic  It  enabled  me  to  check 
up  my  preconceived  ideas  or  mere  suppositions  by  a  f airiy  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  actual  fads  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  replies  were  genuine  and  adequate  we  may 
gain  from  them  a  portrayal  of  the  present  atMetic  situation  in 
Illinois. 

It  would  appear  that  almost  all  the  colleges  place  the  control 
of  athletics  in  the  hands  of  an  athletic  board  or  athletic  commit- 
tee»  in  a  few  cases  composed  of  students  only,  more  frequently 
consisting  of  students  and  faculty  members  in  varying  propor- 
tions: nine  students  to  one  faculty  member;  seven  faculty  mem- 
bers to  one  student;  one  student,  one  alumnus,  one  faculty 
member ;  and  a  great  variety  of  comUnations  lyit^  between  these 
three.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  specified  that  a  faculty  committee  or 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  decide  upon  the  policy  of  the  school,  leav- 
ing the  details  to  an  athletic  board. 

Inquiiy  into  scholastic  requirements  which  must  be  met  to 
render  a  student  eligible  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
indicates  that  in  almost  all  colleges  there  is  at  least  an  intellectual 
conviction  that  the  athlete  should  be  maintaining  a  good  record 
in  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  -work  a  week.  A  few  replies  in- 
dicate that  a  condition  or  a  failure  in  a  previous  term's  work 
operates  to  debar  the  student. 

The  question,  "Does  a  student  have  to  be  a  resident  for  a 
certain  specified  length  of  time  before  he  is  eligible  to  take  part 
in  intercollegiate  atliletics?"  is  met  with  a  practically  unanimous 
answer,  **No." 

In  my  opinion  migration  and  use  of  ringers  is  not  apt  to 
prove  a  serious  evil  in  the  smaller  colleges,  although  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  one  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  this  year. 
Insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  good  work  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  assignment  cures  this  evil  automatically.  Such 
strange  occurrences  as  that  re|>orted  at  one  of  otar  large  state 
universities  a  year  ago,  where  a  member  of  the  university  football 
team  starred  throughout  the  entire  season  without  the  tli.s  )verv 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  that  he  had  never  enrolled  in  the 
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chMCf  to  whidi  be  tru  luppoKj  to  be  awwpwd.  coaU  barcfly 
taike  place  in  one  of  tbe  maHer  colleges  in  IDiitoia. 

It  if  feaerafly  veginicd  as  nndeiirafale  for  a  faadtjr  amber 
lo  piajr  flpon  tbe  collc;g!e  miiL  Tbe  tfaffe  or  four  coOcees  vberc 
tbit  has  happmed  ncentlj  have  pleaded  special  tatyoraiy  lea- 
tons  for  aflowii^  it  Sacb  a  fSaaag  dmcild  never  be  penmtted 
under  an^  cirainistaiiees  in  jnterpollggaile  ffUnr% 

Tbe  practioe  of  reqiiiriBig  a  written  approval  before  cadi 
game  of  tbe  Ust  of  players,  signed  If  ibe  bead  of  tbe  instifntinn 
or  someone  antboriaed  bgr  bim,  is  genend,  bat  in  vaaaxf  cases 
witb  tbe  (in  my  opinion  exceedingly^  nndcsiralle)  tcscrvatioa 
that  sttd)  a  !:  t  is  supplied  onlf  in  caie  tbe  opposing  team  pre- 
sents one.  llie  list  of  players  in  every  contest  shooki  be  care- 
follj  examined  by  the  head  of  tbe  tnstitntion  or  a  proper!}-  con- 
stituted authority,  if  for  no  Other  reason*  for  the  moral  effect 
in  the  institution  itself,  regardless  of  whedier  such  a  list  is  asked 
for  by  the  opponents  or  whether  thejr  present  one  themselves. 

The  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  a  coach  for  athletic  teams, 
and  whether  he  is  a  regular  faculty  member  and  upon  the  salary 
list  of  the  institution,  reveals  varying  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory conditions.  Less  than  half  of  the  colleges  apparently 
h.'ivc  a  physical  director  who  act?  a^i  coach  and  is  a  pemianent 
i^alaried  officer.  In  other  cases  a  philanthropic  member  of  the 
faculty  or  ahimnu>  contributes  his  services,  or  the  team  gets 
such  hcli>  as  it  can  secure  from  %vhat?oever  sotirce  it  can.  The 
last  two  are  dangerous  reliances,  the  last  e'-pecially  -o.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  general  failure  on  the  part  of  college  presidents 
and  faculties  to  reco^ize  the  misfortune  of  this.  That  indo- 
lent attitude  which  does  not  concern  itself  about  the  kind  of 
training  which  tlie  boys  receive  upon  tl^c  athletic  field  is  thor- 
oughly censurable.  Athletics  is  no  place  f'*r  the  display  of 
laissez-faire  methods.  Any  strong  inilucnce  in  athletics  outside 
of  regular  faculty  ontrol  is  likely  to  prove  demoralizing. 

The  most  influential  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  athletic 
problem  lies  in  the  athletic  director,  who  should  be  directly  and 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  management  of  everv  form  of 
athletics;  and  where  pressure  of  duties  renders  it  necessary  to 
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rdegate  to  another  the  personal  direction  of  some  one  branch 
of  sport  let  this  person  be  strictly  answerable  to  the  physical 
director.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  person  in  cfaaige  of 
athletics  must  be  a  faculty  member  with  the  same  honor  and 
standing  as  his  associates  in  teaching,  and  the  management  of 
each  institution  should  look  with  even  greater  diligence  and  care 
into  the  character  and  qualities  of  this  man  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  faculty  member.  He  comes  mto  doser  contact  with 
the  young  men  of  the  school  than  any  other  person,  and  his 
power  for  good  or  evil  is  proportionately  greater,  and  especially 
so  since  his  relations  with  students  are  natural  and  along  lines 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested.  The  head  of  a  school  and 
the  other  faculty  members  can  seldom  entirely  avoid  exciting 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  that  the  average  con- 
gr^ation  is  apt  to  have  toward  the  man  who  occupies  the  pul- 
pit, the  feeling  that  this  or  that  admonition  or  bit  of  sound  ad- 
vice is  given  as  much  because  it  is  the  proper  and  traditional 
thing  to  say  as  because  it  is  a  real  or  vital  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  sjx'aker.  The  words,  example.-  and  personal  influence  of 
the  physical  director  carry  weight  almost  as  if  coming  from  one 
laboring  as  they  and  with  acknowledged  conmiunity  of  interests. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  desirable  tt)  have  a  recognized  policy  in 
regard  to  athletic  sports  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole, 
either  abolition  or  syinj^athy;  lukewarm  toleration  is  undesirable. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  confine  his  %vork  to  the  classroom.  His 
duty  as  a  faculty  member  and  as  a  man  is  done  only  in  part  un- 
less he  actively  exerts  himself  along  some  one  of  the  several 
lines  of  student  aciivu  v .  whether  it  be  in  promoting  clean  sport, 
debating,  dramatics,  ov  some  more  distinctively  social  feature. 

**How  are  athletics  financed?"  is  another  question  of  vital 
importance.  '  Do  students  control  the  gate  receipts  and  make 
disbursements?  If  so,  what  means  are  taken  to  amlit  accounts?" 
In  tl.i.-.  most  important  particular,  conditions  seem  to  be  chaotic, 
and  there  should  be  a  radical  change.  Nothing  is  more  demoral- 
izing than  loose  methods  in  finance.  Students  may  well  be 
placed  in  immediate  charge  of  gate  receipts  and  disbursements, 
but  it  should  always  be  with  strict  accounting  to  a  faculty  repre- 
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sentative,  with  auditing  of  accounts,  and  a  public  statement  of 
all  receipts  and  expenses  at  tlie  dose  of  each  season.  A  stu- 
dent managership  ought  to  prove  a  fine  training  in  business-like 
methods,  and  no  manager  should  be  able  to  secure  an  honorable 
discharge  from  his  office  until  an  accurate  report  is  placed  on 
file.  Deficits  are  met  a  variety  of  devices,  appeal  to  the 
trustees,  entertainments,  student  subscriptions,  appeals  to  busi- 
ness men  and  the  aiumni.  A  few  institutions  have  inauf^urated 
the  very  commendable  plan  of  making  a  set  charge  upon  each 
student  of  from  two  to  hve  dollars  a  year  and  in  return  giving 
him  free  entrance  to  everv  game.  Tn  any  case  the  admission 
fee  to  athletic  contests  -li  uld  be  small. 

Colleges  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  the  undesirable 
features  attending  athletic  contests  are  more  likely  to  appear 
or  are  more  intense  in  football  than  in  any  other  sport.  There  , 
is  apparently  little  betting  on  any  of  the  ga:iie>.  h'ew  object  in 
theory  to  allowing  "summer  ball"  for  pay,  but  ail  would  seriously 
object  to  a  student  who  had  taken  pay  for  membership  upon  a 
strictly  high-school  or  college  team  during  the  school  year. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  two  questions  of  vital  importance: 
"Do  students,  alumni,  fraternities,  or  others  offer  inducements 
to  prominent  high-school  or  college  atfiletes  to  come  to  your  in- 
stitution?" "Do  you  know  of  any  colleges  where  this  is  done?" 
There  is  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the  proclamation  of  virtue 
in  this  matter.  There  is  no  institution  which  would  not  scorn 
such  practices,  and  there  is  equal,  though  less  surprising,  una* 
nimity  in  the  belief  that  sister  institutions  are  doing  and  counte- 
nancing just  this  very  thing.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  exact  facts. 
As  in  tile  case  of  bribery  in  politics,  one  may  be  morally  sure 
of  what  is  going  on  and  still  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
sent legal  proof.  Probably  there  is  no  head  of  an  institution 
who  does  not  receive  during  the  summer  letters  more  or  less 
openly  parading  the  writer's  athletic  ability,  and  by  implication 
at  least,  if  not  directly,  suggesting  some  financial  reward  or 
special  privilege  as  the  price  for  the  writer's  attendance  at  the 
institution.  Two  or  three  colleges  which  to  all  appearances  have 
themselves  been  guilty  of  flagrant  sins  in  this  direction  during 
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the  present  year  are,  to  judge  from  their  statements,  confident 
of  their  own  righteousness  in  this  matter,  but  equally  sure  that 
this  or  that  sister  institution  has  played  hired  men  upon  its  foot- 
ball team.  One  college  president  speaks  of  a  systematic  canvass 
in  high  schools  of  his  vicinity  made  each  year  by  a  certain  insti- 
tution, which  is  not  content  with  its  levy  upon  high-school  gradu- 
ating classes,  but  casts  its  dragnet  over  small  colleges  of  the 
vicinity  and  lures  away  even  matriculated  students  through 
financial  inducements.  Tliis  reminds  me  of  a  statement  of  an- 
other college  president  who  affirms  that  the  large  universities 
are  the  chief  sinners  against  right  and  decency  in  athletics.  A 
.  large  share  of  moral  responsibility  in  these  matters  must  lie 
with  them.  Many  of  our  smaller  colleges  admit  that  they 
formerly  allowed  the  ofTer  of  financial  inducements  to  students, 
and  various  otlier  subterranean  methods  which  now  they  regard 
as  utterly  unworthy  and  under  prohibition.  But  one  of  them 
states  that  even  now  their  students  dropped  as  hopeless  failures 
are  accepted  immediately  and  without  statement  of  credits  or 
grades  or  a  requirement  of  honorable  dismissal  and  placed  at 
once  upon  the  football  or  baseball  team  of  a  certain  rival  insti- 
tution. A  college  president  is  willing  to  answer  for  a  case  where 
an  athlete  is  receiving  the  expenses  of  his  four-year  course  and 
an  additional  bonus.  Another  knows  of  two  young  men  sup- 
ported by  the  students  of  a  college  so  amply  that  all  of  their 
college  expenses  are  paid  and  each  leceives  a  salaiy  in  addition. 
In  another  institution  the  f  ratemities^  with  or  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities,  meet  the  expenses  of  several  promising 
athletes.  Several  small  colleges  have  had  this  fall  a  football 
team  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  institution.  However,  in  spite  of  these  individual 
instances  (X  have  quoted  all  that  were  reported  to  tne),  it  seems 
to  me  dear  that  there  has  been  very  marked  improvement  in 
this  matter  throughout  the  Middle  West  In  the  smaller  towns 
occasionally  Uie  business  men  become  perniciously  active  and  a 
great  menace  to  athletics.  They  find  themselves  solicited  each 
year  for  the  support  of  athletic  teams  and  arc  naturally  inter- 
ested in  an  effective  use  of  the  money  thus  contributed.  They 
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have  '.  ague  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  bona  tide  student,  and 
regard  it  as  of  no  importance  whether  the  student  pays  h:?  own 
tuition  or  fnen  Is  or  outsiders  pay  it  for  him  They  care  nothing: 
about  th«  liioral  qualities  •  f  the  staden:  The  chief  dimcuiiy 
in  this  whole  matter  lie«  in  the  fact  that  i:  ea-y  for  an  insti- 
tution to  a^ee  to  a  noble  set  of  general  principles  and  yet  to  fall 
down  when  the  application  of  these  principles  to  its  individual 
aue  is  required. 

To  «!iTn  up.  the  athletic  situati':>n  m  IIlma?5  a?  I  see  it  is 
-i»rne\shat  a.>  f<.>llows:  The  \iriilent  c\ili  connected  with  cooi- 
})ctitive  ?p'jrt-  ha\'e  been  diaijnosed  and  made  to  >tand  out 
clearly,  which  in  ii-elf  is  a  mo-t  healthful  thing.  Most  of  the 
\vor>t  of  ihe-e  ev  il--  ha\e  I>een  eradicated  or  are  greatly  lessened 
anrl  a()parently  in  proce:is  of  elimination.  In  my  opinion  in- 
crea-in{,'  ernpiiasis  .>-hi>uld  be  jjlaccd  ujkju  cla>s\vork  in  the  g^Tn- 
iiasiuin  and  upon  comj>etitive  games  between  classes  or  divisions 
of  a  college.  These  w  ill  naturally  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  outside  gan  es.  in  itself  an  aJ .  and  will  at 

tlie  -aine  linie  largely  increase  the  numl>cr  of  individuals  in 
an)  given  college  who  receive  the  benefits  of  athletic  sports — a. 
most  important  gain. 

The  process  of  elimination  or  complete  subordination  of  the 
outside  coach  should  go  on  to  its  fulfilment.  To  offer  financial 
or  similar  {ndocetnents,  direct  or  iniliitct  pay,  or  even  to  make  a 
penooal  appeal  based  soldjy  upon  the  albletic  side  of  college 
life,  is  now  happily  bcconung  far  less  frequent 

Atiiletics  cannot  be  dean,  bealthf til,  and  hdpful  to  instito^ 
tions  or  individuals  unless  the  importance  of  its  problems  are 
recognized  and  a  complete  faculty  control  established.  Let  there 
te  such  student  activity  as  may  seem  best,  but  always  with 
faculty  direction  and  responsibility,  and  this  more  than  a  mere 
vague  form.  The  ideal  situation  requires  an  athletic  board, 
composed  of  students  and  faculty  members,  which  shall  take 
immediate  and  active  control  of  iSX  athletic  matters,  but  always 
4mder  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  or  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Means  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  an  oveivemphasis 
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upon  atlUetics.  A  college  president  writes :  is  wrong  to  cen- 
ter excellence  in  physical  prowess  rather  than  in  scholarship. 
It  is  imusttal  during  the  athletic  season  to  find  students  discuss- 
ing aziything  else.  Are  school  athletics  profitable  on  the  whole? 
Where  are  our  scholars  to  come  from  if  these  conditions  con- 
tinne?"  Another  speaks  of  the  danger  of  too  great  publicity. 
In  his  opinion  there  is  soniediing  essentially  wrong  in  the  daily 
newspaper  record  of  trifling  items  concerning  teams  and  team 
members  and  insignificant  incidents  of  practice. 

One  of  the  most  needed  reforms  is  in  the  selection  of  ofii-i 
dais.  A  competitive  game  should  not  be  played  unless  officials 
can  be  provided  who  know  the  game  tiliorougfaly  and  are  im- 
partial. In  several  instances;  that  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation,  conditions  for  a  good,  fair,  sportsmanlike 
contest  have  been  destroyed  by  some  such  process  as  this:  A 
good  official  has  been  proposed  by  correspondence  and  accepted. 
Just  before  or  at  the  very  time  of  the  game  it  is  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  this  person  cannot  act,  and  as  a  substitute  the  coach, 
the  physical  director,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  a  close  partisan 
of  the  team  is  substituted. 

I  believe  much  good  will  come  from  the  formation  of  local 
conferences,  including  all  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  and 
any  other  institutions  presenting  two  or  more  vr?."s  of  college 
work,  within  a  convpnient  circle,  preferably  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  radius.  In  forming  such  associations  no  attention  need  be 
given  to  state  lines.  Many  of  the  evils  of  athletics  will  be  elim- 
inated if  games  far  away  from  home  nre  i)rohibited.  The 
smaller  colleges  of  central  Illinois  have  foriTied  such  an  associa- 
tion with  most  helpful  results.  The  opportunity  which  these 
associations  give  for  full  and  free  exchange  of  opinions  at  the 
meetings  of  representatives  is  of  the  greatest  value.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  open,  frank  discussion  of  athletics  as  well  as  of  all 
similar  problems.  There  is  nothing  so  stimulating  to  the  insti- 
tutional conscience  as  to  gatiier  representatives  of  institutions 
about  a  common  table  for  conference.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  higher  type  of  sportsmanship?" 
one  president  replies,  "Talk,  talk,  talk."    The  rules  formulated 
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^vaifon.  But  in  '.he  Is-rt  arv^vii*  th«  wbilie  maoer  of  mc  mainte-. 
r«itr»-cc  oi  h:^i  ftardard^  :n  athletic*  -r:-*?  rest  with  fl>f  individual 
</^ri*<.i€tice  of  ea'^h  -riitit-jticn-  Let  tr.cry  c-Uege  president  and 
all  faculty  merr.i^ers  ar.-i  itu-i'tnis,  bj-  r-r'  'x  and  private  exhorta- 
t^yn,  Ir*  appeaJ  to  schvJ  pride  arid  25c2-i«  of  honor  and  tme 
sportiuianihip,  uphold  the  highest  ideals.  Athletics  should  tend 
to  becornc  more  =i:r.plc  rather  than  rrx>re  corr:;>lex.  The  general 
imprcs*'>yn  seems  to  be  that  the>-  now  approach  tcx)  much  the 
work  of  the  special ist.  Athlttic  contests  oiigbt  to  remain  a 
"boy's  game/'  with  healthful  exercise  as  the  aim,  rather  than 
perfection.  The  English  tradition,  which  regard**  the  game  as 
the  end  raiher  than  victory,  and  looks  uijrm  dcfei:  a?  no  dis- 
ISfrace,  a.  er  ideal  than  our  o'.vn.  It  hi-  c  -re  a;  tht  re^uli 
of  yca.ri  of  prec'.-;.-t,  h":.t:  'sys,  hne,  here  a  iiiiie  and  there  a  iittle. 
Let  us  start  toward  that  goal. 

Wc  arc  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  dangers  and  evils  of  adileacs. 
It  is  well  also  to  recognia  the  good  qualities.  If  the  evils  can 
be  diminatcd^  as  we  know  they  can,  every  branch  of  athletics 
jircsaitft  adntinbir  characteristics.  They  develop  oertaia  sterling 
qualities — intelfectttal,  moral,  and  physical:  mquesdooed  and  ton- 
mediate  obedience  ta  atrthority,  whicli  may  in  an  impcrffct  way 
serve  ends  similar  to  those  whidi  are  seancd  fay  €oiii|Nds(xry 
mililaty  scnrioe  in  Germany;  the  snbordinatioo  of  self  to  the 
common  interest;  tlie  constant  coucfetc  iOnstration  of  the  gre- 
cefit,  "Act  well  your  part^';  the  eager,  alert  attitode  of  mind; 
tlie  oppofttmhy  for  liig|t  endeavor,  for  loyalty,  lor  iht  coltiva!* 
tion  and  practice  of  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  the  ipirit  of  fair 
play;  co-ordination  and  co-operation  with  others;  the  ability  to 
perfonn  dnties  under  pressure;  tenacity  of  put  pose;  aU  these 
are  strong,  belpfnl  influences,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  to 
be  gained  in  like  degree  elsewhere. 
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The  words,  "the  century  of  the  child/'  though  often  used  as 
a  tfaoiighiless,  sentimental  phrase,  still  have  their  justification. 
When  one  considers  the  activity  reigning^  in  all  departments  of 
mstmction  and  education,  the  zeal  which  paUic  and  private 
agents,  eacperts  and  laymen,  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  these 
matters,  one  almost  wonders  whether  there  are  not  too  many 
heads  bothering  about  them.  To  be  sure,  if  one  regards  the  moral 
distress  which  afflicts  a  part  of  the  Geiman  youth,  in  the  huge 
cities  especially  but  unfortunately  also  in  much  smaller  communi- 
ties, the  lack  of  discipline  and  the  frivolity,  which  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  are  not  yet  checked,  one  can  only  welcome  as  a  good 
symptom  even  excess  of  zeal.  The  most  encouraging  thing  in 
any  case  is  that  in  the  last  decade  (partly  under  English  and 
American  influence)  we  have  again  become  more  conscioitt  of 
the  high  task  of  not  merely  instructing  but  of  educating  young 
people. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  mention  even  briefly  all  the  peda- 
gogical movements  of  the  last  decade  our  space  would  fail.  To 
make  a  selection  is  also  embarrassing:  shall  we  consider  rather 
the  lower  or  the  higher  schools;  shall  we  devote  more  attention 
to  normal  children  or  to  abnormal,  to  intellectual  or  to  moral 
deficiencies;  shall  we  give  precedence  to  the  official  pedagogy  over 
the  ideas  of  the  reforming  outsiders ;  shall  we  concern  ourselves 
principally  with  the  social-pedagogical  movements  which  affect 
the  masses,  or  rather  consider  the  ser\^ices  of  quiet,  leanied  in- 
vestigators, who,  ap]  irriitly  isolated  from  the  questions  of  the 
day,  seek  to  approacli  the  child-soul  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment? 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  first  to  make  a  survey  at  the  basis  of 
the  school  pyramid  and  to  record  the  main  points  of  what  has 
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been  done  for  the  children  of  the  great  niaues  of  the  people. 
Then  we  shall  gradually  ascend  the  pyramid  in  search  of  what 
is  new. 

There  are  no  profound  changes  to  record  in  the  course  of 
study  or  methods  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  The 
official  German  common  school  long  since  fixer!  npon  its  aims,  and 
with  the  enormous  number  of  schools  ot  this  sort  great  changes 
are  hardly  to  be  thought  of  without  immense  expense.  Still 
even  here  innovations  are  beginning  of  late,  though  far  from 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  most  zealous  refonncrs.  It  is 
imjK)rtant  that  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  countries  of 
divided  church  allegiance,  like  Prussia,  the  clerical  school  inspec- 
tion has  had  to  yield  more  and  more  to  professional  inspection. 
The  teachers  to  be  sure  still  feel  far  too  dependent  on  the  church, 
and  since  every  common-school  teacher  must  gi\  e  instruction  in 
ail  subjects,  including  religion,  there  is  a  strong  movement  for 
the  greatest  possible  modernization  of  this  instruction.  In  some 
places,  in  Bremen  for  example,  the  teachers  ha^e  even  voted  in 
favor  of  dropping  instruction  in  religion  and  replacing  it  by  a 
sort  of  moral  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  harm 
might  be  done  in  this  way;  but  at  the  same  time  the  progress  of 
science,  the  enlightening  activity  of  certain  parties,  and  the  irre- 
ligion  of  many  adults  make  it  necessary  to  keep  returning  to  the 
question,  what  form  religious  instruction  must  take  in  order  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love  and  brotherhood  and  create  ad- 
herents to  Christian  morality  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
That  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  bears  sway  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  German  educational  world  at  the  present  time  is  apparent  in 
the  extension  of  all  those  institutions  which  aim  to  serve  the 
naturally  defective  or  those  early  injured  by  unfortunate  do- 
mestic conditions.  In  the  large  cities  and  in  the  country  the  un- 
due economic  exploitation  of  children  is  being  zealously  investi- 
gated, and  the  parliaments  have  had  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
laws  on  child  labor  and  on  the  separation,  when  necessary,  of 
children  from  their  parents,  either  for  education  in  a  reformatory 
school  or  for  boarding  out  in  approved  families.  That  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  defective,  for  the  crippled,  the  epileptic,  the  blind. 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  morally  degenerate,  are  making  good 
progress,  goes  without  saying.  Jn  Prussia,  for  instance,  after 
April  I,  1912,  all  deaf  and  dumb  and  all  blind  children  without 
exception  are  to  be  placed  in  institutions  to  be  educated  and  pre- 
pared for  an  occupation.  There  are  steadily  growing  associations 
for  the  "welfare  of  youth";  forest  schools  and  vacation  colonies 
are  trying  to  improve  the  health  of  weak  children  of  poor  par- 
ents; school  physicians  have  been  appointed  and  dental  attention 
provided  for  school  children ;  in  the  lai^  cities  there  are  baths 
in  the  school  houses,  poor  children  are  given  warm  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  it  is  even  sought  to  bring  a  gleam  of  beauty  into  their 
lives  by  the  distribution  of  potted  plants  (to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers),  free  tickets  to  the  theater,  trips  into  the  woods, 
and  visits  to  museums  and  monuments.  An  active  association 
of  teachers  reviews  children's  l>onks  as  they  appear;  anoth'^r 
association  furnishes  at  low  prices  good  books,  whose  titles  ol'ien 
warily  imitate  those  of  the  "trash"  ;  in  some  places  reading-rooms 
are  provided  for  school  children,  and  in  the  villages  there  is  an 
atteni]>i  10  awaken  a  love  of  reading  and  to  cultivate  taste  by 
good  circulating  libraries. 

But  the  great  sohcitucle  of  all  patriots  is  for  the  young  people 
who  are  thiuu^ii  school.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when 
even  the  best-gjuarded  mother's  boy  loves  hidden  ways  and  is 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  temptations — ^what  is  to  be  done,  to  give 
them  die  love  of  work  and  to  keep  them  from  vice  and  citow? 
It  was  long  left  to  the  gwu  1  pleasure  of  parents  and  masters  and 
of  the  young  people  themselves  whether  or  not  anything  should 
be  done  for  their  further  education.  The  so-called  compulsory 
continuation  school  {PfltchtfortbUdungsschule)  is  now  in 
process  of  general  insteUation,  and  recently  at  the  opening  of 
the  Prussian  Diet  the  King  made  an  appeal  for  legal  machinery 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  voluntary  participation  of  wide 
circles  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  this  great  work.  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner,  the  superintendent  of  sdiools  in  Munich  (who  is  appre- 
ciated also  in  America),  has  published  and  tried  to  put  into 
practice  the  most  fruitful  ideas  for  the  conduct  of  the  continua- 
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'/•■"Tyi'  \r.i  '.z  !a.V.e«  ztiT.*  't.  per:  riiaiies  ^e^nziztd  sc- 
'  ■/*  '.  - ^  *  >  .  r;*' .  ^r  r  r.  par:  ;t     r:  *^  *ii<*  p*::p-i  ri^»r±<er- 

^/r.        '.r^.  r-ir. i  *'*  '/.mrr j'^r--''-: '  — ^-^e-isZ/  Ger- 
r.'ir.,  4r:*''"-.fr.:-,.  ir.-;  ':ra«::::^ — ar*  c&rr.ii:i  f:;riz:«r.  sol  ca  the 
.♦rr  Vj-^j^Z^-A  i: /:c  :-^trr.r::'n  15  g^ven.    Th^  is  c:^ 

rtr^.f/,  t..*':.  ir.*:  cr. -,t: :t:: '.r.s  c:        ::Trr-,  tb*  scarf,  ani  the 

^  '.c.i  f'.r  yy,'..'^  he<t"*h,  ar,^  the  ree::lAt:  ,.05  zi^vcmin^  l2l»r 
ityr-PT^r.^.w  'at A  r/^r-'ric'.s.  I:  wi;  a  hz.zfy/  th^u^ht  to  get  special 
TKUf'.Tj'i^-'uxjy^  i'jT  tiuh  pr^y.lr.ct  or  district,  t  ->  be  used  le<s  for 
^/h'yJ  than  for  horr.c  read ir.g^  ar,d  to  ser^c  as  a  starting^  po-nt 
for  '^1: V";  --i'/n,  Theae  JxxyKi  seek  to  awaken  iriterest  in  ilie 
■■\f*:'  '\h\  jr,'lTr..*rie%  of  the  d:strict,  ar.d  also  in  its  r.a^iural  beauty 
ZxA  m  JtH  hi'.tory.  In  Schleri  A  i;^-HoIste:n  there  have  been  insd- 
tiiterl  111  c/nnectton  with  the  continuation  schools,  on  the  modd 
lurni^hH  by  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  popular  InigXi 
v.hrx4«  (Volkthockschulen)  for  both  sexes,  whose  students — 
mutaiii  mulantdu—in  their  of  life  are  not  ahogelfacr 

unlike  the  students  of  the  American  colleges.  It  is  a  matter  of 
c^mrf^  that  continuation  schoob  are  heixig  provided  also  for  giifa, 
and  the  law  soon  to  come  for  Prussia  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  see 
to  it  that  the  number  of  tmtrasned  workers  of  either  sex  shall 
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Speedily  be  reduced  to  lero;  for  from  this  dismal  mass  is  re- 
cruited for  the  most  part  the  herd  of  tiie  "casually  tso/gHoytd^" 
who  are  not  seldom  identical  with  the  "casually  criminal."  In 
the  curricula  of  the  girls'  continuation  schools,  which  in  some 
places  have  already  been  introduced,  we  may  observe  a  satisfac- 
tory effort  to  give  back  to  the  girls  at  school  that  which  formerly 
every  daughter  learned  from  her  mother,  but  which  in  cases 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  both  wage-workers  now  remains 
unknown  to  the  daughter:  the  conduct  of  a  household  with 
moderate  means,  the  proper  treatment  of  linen,  the  mending  and 
making  over  of  clothes,  the  physical  care  of  the  well  and  of  the 
sick,  the  sanitation  of  the  dwelling,  and  dietetics.  The  extreme 
importance  of  making  the  las*^  sort  of  information  general  is 
evident:  how  many  babies  mii^lit  hrwe  been  saved  from  death, 
how  many  children  might  have  been  kept  from  scrofula  and 
rickets,  if  their  mothers  had  been  taught  the  elements  of  proper 
nutrition ! 

That  for  the  continuation  schools  a  specially  trained  staff 
of  teachers  is  necessary  has  of  course  been  at  once  understood. 
In  this  respect  we  have  shown  the  gallaiiiry  of  thinking  of  the 
female  sex  first.  While  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  boys' 
continuation  schools  is  still  in  rather  a  sad  condition,  there  have 
been  for  several  years  a  number  of  household-arts  and  trade 
sdiools  in  whkb  future  teachers  of  sewing,  cooking,  and  house- 
hold management  have  enjoyed  a  many-sided  and  excellent  prep- 
aration. In  about  two  hundred  cities  the  household  schools  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  common  schools ;  the  girls  in  their 
last  school  years  are  taught  cooking  and  the  whole  management 
of  kitchen  and  household.  As  soon  as  girls'  continuation  schools 
are  generally  established  the  common  schools  can  be  freed  from 
this  extra  task,  which,  important  as  it  is,  takes  time  from  the 
other  subjects. 

If  now  we  mention  briefly  the  so-called  supplementary  schools 
(HUfssehuUn),  whose  weary  task  it  is  to  serve  the  leas-gifted 
children  appioadiing  more  or  less  to  idiocy — the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  these  schools  would  deserve  a  special  study — we 

may  pass  on  to  a  higher  level  of  the  school  pyramid. 

Since  the  three  kinds  of  higher  schools  for  boys,  the  Gym- 
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nasium,  ibc  R<-::i p^-mHasiam,  and  tht  Oberrcalsch%de^  ob- 
taiDtd  inl]  tfj'^.'ty  of  recc-giutic/rL  ri  uie  year  1901,  ihc  ccmtr>- 
versitrs  £5  to  yr'jrrzrr^'iti  bctwtsca  tbc  acherents  of  the  ^•a^50tls 
lendcncies  havt  bec'xrie  s^rrirwhat  less  healed,  and  c/ne  caa  now 
undif-irant^y  a^-'/iv  ccie**!!!  Vj  the  rriT^r-'nt-iOTem  of  mrthods, 
iL.t  '^'^ifC^JH  of       "TtTA' »  vi  v.  tr  :-i  •„-l-str-a::OD, 

and  iht  a;^'-'priatc  ar;d  bcar*Jr,J  ajif^oititrDcni  of  ihe  sch-jol 
Iruilcirigs-  in  ibe  halls  arid  clas2rL»'jC2$  of  modem,  schoolbcmse* 
aie  fonsid  valnbue  sr>dds  and  dmrii^s.  and  sa  ilie  mstrnctioo 
tbe  isasbadon  it  msKSOtA  br  sscnopcicGiii  and  Idacsnatograph 
psccRS.  vhkli  pQ:i:i:  a  rcaTr  voodeifal  cmklinicut  and  en- 
Srrr.ram  of  :he  Tcar^  '-g.  especially  in  siatmal  icicncf  More- 
'.^;«r.  ^  sarh'ji  of  icssmctioa  ri  foesial  scacnce  »  betnp  coa- 
trrsaHy  —roiTd  Imt  tbc  gcaaa)  adopeioo  of  tbe  "iwocmric"' 
of  viev,  Dnvis^  k  sscd  sDfxe  iban  foracilj  in  the 
aarzral  tctsot  wc?k.  aad  tbe  ^crosc^pe  is  becocriap  a  famflxar 
vxv  for  the  pc^^If.  Tbe  «eb:tcS  garden  sakes  possible  the  Iko- 
j'^al  raij  cf  ;ja£U.  and  tbe  aqanasi  fonesixs  the  opporto- 
zfTT  f'T  use  cC4erTa£:a  of  2:vi=f  of  tbe  lover  orders. 

Mrserrri  sa::mZ  Hnsfj  aaa^  oob^igxal  |;anfeng  aie  of  course 
•>y,  -.tr.,  r.-irrrDcti'.'n  in  fonegs  bcfsagcs  abo  beoefiu  frocn  me- 
rrarS:a;  sivtsztitt:* :  d*  gra-rr:>.:,-r.  :r,e  reetcs  poems  and  prose 
ttSeirti'.r:!  fr^c:  records  2ade  by  ei>::a:ed  foreigners,  so  that 
^'jC'jrxixi'je,  asr!  acoest  cas  be  s£»^ed  as  it  were  at  the  fonotaiiH 

Xnr  pr-XAcr^  and  ce^r  dfScsIlics  a:«  ccT::rua!:y  oocciiig  tip. 

Z'-^t  is  r-Trr:-li:r.t  of  eatces^tve  ir.te!!ecrjal  ixirden-ng^:  there 
It  fear  ihat  'J-e  itrer,2l?:er.:r.?  cf  ihe  -k::!].  the  development  of 

ih*  rrj.raJ  ;^v.'ral:ry  ^i^e  ty  file  "siih  t>t  :  .^--'tj  of  the  un- 
r.'r--'j^r.i.r  rriy  'je  ner'-rne^^  T  v  be  s-jre.  rr:.;:h  fias  been  done 
:r-  !a-t  r-  >  it^.a  le?.  ihirk?  ::•  -.he  exi.— o'e  ar.d  the  express 
»;;h'S:s  of  ^."t  Krr'jtr-ir.  :r.  ire  "n^ay  i  f  creaiin?  in  the  gymnasium 
ar.'!  -.r:  the  £:hlt:::  f:-e!':  a  c  'ir.'.tT.\t:.;'r:l  :  ■  ihe  :r.:e!]ectiial  strain 
i-r  i  I'r.*:  i-rea:  rei:e;>:i  . : ty  v  hich  cir.stirjte  a  dan^r  of  our 
Jca::  .r.5t:  iyi^em.  On  the  r'ayero'jrd.  cn  -Aa!'<:r-g^  tours,  in 
tbe  rouVat.  farts  are  re':":red  a  little  at  \-ariar:ce  w:th  those 
festered  b;.-  ihc  5chc«clrooni  beach  a:;d  the  U^-kcase,  and  heorce 
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comes  a  wholesome  balance  where  formerly  there  was  danger 
of  dulhiess  and  premature  debihty  from  one-sided  and  excessive 
demands  on  the  intellect.  Now  there  is  rather  ground  for  the 
complaint  that  the  interest  in  sport  and  play  in  many  cases  is 
grown  so  great  that  an  appreciation  for  learning  -will  not  duly 
thrive.  Some  school  men  maintain  that  our  methods  of  teaching 
are  to  blame  for  this.  It  is  tiuL  within  reason,  they  say,  that 
grown  young  people  daily  reel  off  their  prescribed  tasks,  being 
driven  during  five  or  six  hours  from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
then  devote  several  more  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  their  lessons: 
and  that  in  every  known  subject.  Many  desire  for  the  last 
school  years  freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  niovement  The 
moderate  reformers  counsel  that  the  students  of  the  upper  classes 
be  aUowed  to  concentrate  thdr  interest  and  their  energy  more, 
either  on  mathematics  and  science  or  on  language  and  history, 
and  to  ne^ect  occasionally  the  other  group  of  studies;  others 
laud  the  freedom  of  the  American  coll^  as  a  model,  and  wish 
'  for  the  students  of  the  upper  classes  the  right  to  disregard  certain 
studies  entirely.  The  former  have  made  some  experiments,  but 
there  is  still  too  little  experience  to  form  a  final  judgment  or  to 
come  to  any  general  conclusions.  The  latter  views  have  at  present 
no  pro^iect  of  realization,  since  there  are  many  material  and 
ideal  considerations  against  them.^  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  find  ways  and  means  of  turning  the  receptivity  of 
the  grown  pupils  more  and  more  into  activity,  and  of  relying 
more  on,  and  demanding  more  of,  their  self-dqiendence.  This 
is  the  tendency  also  of  the  wishes  which  are  now  everywhere 
proclaimed  under  the  banner  of  "civic  education."  In  this  con« 
nection  many  think  at  once  of  a  new  school  subject,  and  confuse 
civic  education  with  the  study  of  laws  and  constitutions,  which 
to  be  sure  is  very  important,  but  which  in  part  has  I'mg  had  its 
place  in  the  work  in  history  and  in  part  must  l)e  left  to  the  parents 
and  to  later  life-  How  civic  education  is  to  be  given  is  a  question 
which  may  be  expected  to  arouse  much  controversy.  It  will  in- 
terest the  readers  of  this  journal  to  know  that  the  instigation 

■  a.  my  article  in  the  Ntm  /akrHklur  jUr  PSdognUt  (Ldpsig:  Teubner,  1909):  "  Welcbe 
GrftDde  ipwcbm  gegoi  die  Abtremuiag  der  Oberstufe  and  gegen  ihicn  AaduM  su  maez  wlbst- 
MndlinAiiitdt?'* 
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th«  uSoe  of  better  trairJr^  :a  o-jcrtsy^  Is  cSeaessanr  dasics 
%h:'.h  pr^re  for  the  I::^.er  schxrls.  asd  is  whkfa  the  ch2l<lren 
are  tat^t  tta/^r^,  wrhEa^.  asd  an^setic  essrelj  nev  cxperi- 
t7Jtr:i\  have  been  istrwhsced,  which,  for  esasiplc^  DzTektor  Wcte- 
kan:p  in  Sr^^T.^ttergAfo^Btr^s,  fcas  been  oce  of  ttst  fint  to  con- 
in  Use  traj  of  exerd«:r.g^  hand.  ere.  asd  z:Isd  id  a  maimer 
Ki'sr.h  TTOTt  congenial  to  the  youthful  spirit,  and  naore  allied  to 
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play,  before  serious  instruction  is  begfun  in  the  elementary  arts. 
The  children  do  not  by  any  means  begin  widi  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Wetdomip  is  convinced  that  flie  power  of  seemg  accurately 
cannot  be  acquired  at  all  iwitliout  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
In  order  to  develop  the  power  of  observation,  therefore^  he  has 
objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  copied  in  day,  then 
with  ruler  and  pencil.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  silence,  for  the 
cfaUd  is  allowed  and  expected  to  talk  about  his  work.  It  is  only 
after  a  good  while  that  reading  and  writing  are  taken  up^  with 
much-simplified  methods,  and  the  first  arithmetic  teaching  is 
closely  connected  with  observation  and  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  most  decisive  innovation  of  the  past  few  years  is  un- . 
doubtedly  the  reform  of  the  Prussian  higher  schools  for  girls, 
which  went  into  force  April  i,  1909.  This  seeks  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  really  reasonable  \\  ishes  arising  from  altered  cultural 
and  social  relations.  *'It  is  to  be  prevented,"  say  the  regulations, 
"that  the  esthetic  element  and  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  be 
too  predominant,  that  the  imagination  be  stimulated  and  the 
memory  trained  while  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and 
the  education  to  active  and  independent  judgment  of  reality  are 
subordinated."  Mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  in  par- 
ticular occupy  a  larger  place  than  formerly  in  the  curriculum. 
The  course  in  the  higher  school  for  girl.  1^  generally  fixed  at  ten 
years  (  formerly  nine).  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  joined 
to  the  higher  school  for  girls  a  new  school,  which  has  received — 
rather  arbitrarily — the  name  Lyceum.  The  Lyceum  has  two 
divisions,  which  can  be  combined  in  many  subjects — the  school 
for  women  (Frauenschulc )  and  the  higher  normal  school 
(Iwhercs  Lchrerinnensef^nnar) .  The  schools  for  women  are  to 
induct  their  students  ''into  the  circle  of  duties  of  the  domestic 
and  the  wider  community  life,  the  elements  of  the  education  and 
care  of  children,  household  management,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
also  the  fields  of  charity  and  philanthropy."  The  curriculum  is 
very  flexible.  Practice  courses  are  offered  in  kitchen  and  house- 
hold, in  kindergarten  and  day  ntirsery,  besides  participation  m 
relief  work,  trips  to  sanitaria  and  the  "home  mission"  establish- 
mcnts.   In  the  higher  normal  schools  the  course  is  now  four 
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•xair.:r_2  5::  n::<fi"-i>L  ^'-•^-Jis'  ^r.Ttnc£-:t:  a.  practice  5dif>:L 
Pre.  thar.  at  -J:e  t=c   :      -ji:ri  jear.  ±cre  is  an  exx-rirti- 

ticn  i'  'j-^  zy.^-otr^'^.'ZaL  ^Jz}-.*il  KiijrKtS-  Tbc  strrzr'e:  : :'  the 

to  the  rr.:v»n  have  r*',-*-  leri  l":  "-—'■ry  in  rzizssiat.  ni  the  estab- 
!:rr-rr.<r.t  ',f  •Ji-t  jC-iv  ir:.T-:rr:is  5:x::<«.;/»*r.i:<rie  .  These  are 
so  C';r_2trii:t*'i  ±a;  'ije  g^rii  :r:  ±<  ftier  =ch.>:Ii  need  to  decide 
or'v  at  the  a^-e  of  thrrteen  cr  :>crtxien  -abether  they  wish  to 
tr.itr  a  ^r-viv  Ir.izi'rr'^.  zr.-i  rrj:re-:  -  er  riev  can  ch>:rsc  between 
the  Or^^re  i  .vAw.  "±e  RdZmTy^.n^tAm,  and  ^e  G;.T«»ajii*m.  In 
the  fir-t  ca«c  ^h-ev  zee-i  orJj  r.vc  jears  rr^jrc.  ia  me  seoind  and 
third  cases,  -ix  year?,  sc  that  rr.cer  n>:rxal  ocn-ditiotts  thev  enter 
tie  univcTsitv  at  :ii::e:;e<r„  I:  niaT  be  r  -'  -\t-^.  -\  -.'r  z:  -  Jiree 
institutes  there  is  a  c-tiurse  in  the  itr:r:-»i  ::  ^h:i  >:^;hy,  which 

has  not  yet  recovered  :3  old  po-5:t:':?i  in  ±e  higher  schoob  for 
bo3rs^  although  it  seetr-s  certain  that  this  mill  iocw  occur.  The 
curricula  are  so  arranged  that — ia  scaU  schools — die  pupils  in 
the  Uiree  sorts  of  institc&cs  can  be  tostracccd  together  in  waxsf 
subjects,  while  ot  coarse  tbnr  remain  separated  in  the  sdbjects 
belonging  especiaEr  to  ainr  one  insthsre.  The  upper  dasaes  are 
taught  cxdustTely  bj  acadcssxaHj  trained  professors^  the  nuadier 
of  mm  and  women  being,  whenever  posssKle.  about  the  same. 
The  ctMirse  of  events  win  bric^  it  to  pass  that  in  the  future  men 
teachers  will  have  to  work  under  the  direction  of  women.  The 
men  teachers  imrnedratcly  filed  a  petition  against  this— in  Ger- 
many  hitherto  unheard-of  mnovation:  but  the  government  and 
the  parliament  are  not  on  their  side,  and  so  they  must  lay  aside  the 
lion's  skin  and  kam  to  tend  the  SfKuming  whecL 

We  are  approaching  the  apex  of  the  school  pyramid  and  we 
have  now  only  to  say  a  word  absut  the  German  un'-.  ersities. 
Happily,  the  statement  is  justified  that  the  top  of  the  iite-teemtng 
structure  does  not  stand  in  icy  rigidi^  and  ^endor  like  the  top 
of  the  Matterhom.  To  be  sure  there  is  much  which  has  to  be 
better  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  zeal  of  reform  is  not  lacking  here  either.  The 
very  fact  that  by  the  side  of  the  old  fralties  the  schools  of  tech- 
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nology  and  of  oommerce  hm  won  an  honored  poshikm  bears 
witness  that  the  academic  worid  does  not  stand  aloof  from  modr 
em  life.  The  same  thing  can  be  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which 
here  and  there  foreigners  have  been  received  into  the  faculties; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exchange  professors  wiU  not  have 
to  complain  of  being  snubbed  or  ooldly  treated.  The  academic 
equality  of  the  schools  of  technology  with  the  old  faculties  has 
recently  found  expression  in  the  right  to  bestow  the  Doctor's 
degree  (Dr.  ing. — doctor  of  the  ^gineering  sciences  ).  The  old 
faculties,  as  we  have  said,  are  also  taking  thought  lor  needful 
reforms  and  additions.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  equal  recog- 
nition of  the  three  forms  of  higher  schools,  different  introduc- 
tory courses  have  been  introduced,  which  were  sorely  needed, 
and  which  might  well  be  much  extended.  The  universities  in 
Prussia  are  now  in  principle  open  to  women,  although  the  indi- 
vidual professors  arc  free  to  exclude  women  from  their  courses; 
very  few,  however,  still  take  advantag'e  of  this  right.  Happily 
the  philosophical  faculty  is  now  growing  more  mindful  of  its 
responsibility  for  the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
higher  schools.  The  congresses  of  language-teachers  are  well 
attended  by  university  instructors,  and  the  wishes  of  the  school 
men  arc  discussed  in  detail  at  the  universities  and  as  far  as  [xjs- 
sible  regarded.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  no  inclina- 
tion to  luaku  it  possible  for  the  common-school  teachers  to  attend 
the  universities,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  smaller  states; 
for  this  the  normal  school  (Lehrer seminar)  would  have  to  be 
completely  reorganized,  so  that  its  certificate  of  graduation  would 
be  made  eqtud  to  that  of  the  higher  schools. 

Who  knows  how  the  German  school  pyramid  will  look  at 
the  end  of  tlie  next  decade!  Today  it  consists,  so  to  speak,  of 
separate  shtbs,  which  cannot  always  be  laid  one  above  another 
with  perfect  symmetry.  The  friends  of  the  general  common 
school  and  the  common-school  teachers,  witii  their  strong  interest 
in  learning,  and  their  perhaps  otill  stronger  interest  in  social  ad- 
vancement, are  the  ones  most  disposed  to  tug  at  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  pyramid.  What  shall  be,  who  dare  say?  Prophecy 
is  a  dieap  but  improfitable  indulgence. 
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Most  of  the  objections  raised  against  interscholastic  athletics 
arc  due  to  the  A::  erican  conception  of  sport  ratlier  tha!.  to  any 
inherent  evil  in  athletics  themselves.  The  paradoxical  combina- 
tion in  the  American  character  ui  a  practical  bent  "^ith  an 
unreasoning'  enthu-:a5,.Ti  ha~  transfonned  our  ipcTt  from  a 
recreation  into  an  exacting  business.  From  this  arise  the 
accusations  against  American  sport  of  commercialism  and  pro- 
fessionalism. To  this,  also,  is  due  the  charge  that  the  iDformii^ 
^irit  of  oar  athletics  is  not*  "Let  the  better  team  win,"  but 
"iVm  at  anj  cost"  After  watching  closely  for  a  number  of 
ycaia  tiie  deveiofiiiient  of  ipleracholaatic  ddiathig  in  one  of  our 
larger  alda,  Ae  writer  bas  been  unpicssed  bgr  tfae  fact  that 
practicallj  all  the  abuses  charged  against  interacfaolastk  atUetics 
exist,  widi  important  additions,  in  intcncbolastic  debating. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  debating  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  tfae  school  sports.  Instead  of  open  discussion 
of  a  iinestioo,  we  have  a  game  played  bgr  a  certain  number  of 
players  in  aooofdanoe  with  strict  regulations.  Tbe  interest  is 
shifted  from  the  question  itself  to  the  winning  of  the  game. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  crowd  of  pupils  patiently  endur- 
ing for  two  hours  speeches,  the  meaning  of  which  they  cannot 
follow,  in  the  hope  that  at  the  finish  they  may  have  a  chance  to 
"roo^'  for  the  home  team. 

Certain  conditions,  moreover,  which  exist  in  debating  and 
not  in  athletics  render  debating  contests  more  liable  to  abuse 
than  those  in  athletics. 

Chief  among  tihese  conditions  is  the  dependence  of  the  dt- 
baters  on  their  coadies.  In  a  hundred-yard  dash,  no  matter 
how  painstaking  his  coach  has  bem  in  training,  it  is  the  athlete 
himself  who  runs  the  race,  whose  physical  power  is  put  to  a 
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supreme  test.  But  in  how  many  debates  does  the  debater  him- 
self do  all  the  work?  In  how  many  is  the  debaicr's  mental 
power,  abililv  to  reason,  niiiibleness  of  wit,  put  to  a  siipicn.c 
test?  Is  it  nut  rather  the  custom  for  debaters  and  coach  to 
spend  five  or  six  weeks  in  getting  up  set  speeches,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  the  work  of  the  coach?  Not  even  the  rebuttal 
is  allowed  to  furnish  opportunity  for  quick  thought,  for  every 
possible  argument  of  the  opponents  is  anticipated,  and  carefully 
worded  replies  are  prepared  and  learned  verbatim  by  a  speaker 
previously  chosen  for  tiic  purpose.  It  is  not  difficult,  when  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  coach,  to  recognise  his  very  turns  of 
expression  in  the  debater's  speech.  Even  when  the  teacher- 
coaches  are  not  personally  known,  their  work  is  often  unmis- 
takable, as  in  a  recent  interscholastic  debate  during  which  a 
visitor  observed  that  each  of  the  speeches  of  a  certain  team  was 
constructed  precisely  alike,  ending  in  a  flourish  of  rhetorical 
questkms.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  debaters 
is  reduced  to  the  simple  effort  of  committing  to  memory  the 
work  of  the  coaches.  The  contest,  so  far  as  the  pitpib  are  con- 
cerned, becomes  a  mere  trial  in  gliboess,  about  as  genuine  a  test 
of  mental  capacity  as  would  be  a  talking-match  between  well- 
trained  parrots.  The  real  test  of  strength  is  between  the  teacher- 
coaches.  And  all  too  often  these  exhibits  are  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  a  nervous  break-down  for  the  teacher  who  tries  to 
carry  the  burden  of  drilling  the  debaters  in  addition  to  heavy 
hours  of  regular  classwork. 

The  efforts  of  these  overworked  coaches,  however,  do  not 
always  have  a  just  reward,  for  in  debating  victory  or  defeat 
rests,  not  as  in  athletics  upon  the  merits  of  the  contestants  as 
shown  in  visible  achievement,  but  upon  the  decision  of  a  board 
of  judges.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  criticize  the  men  who  gen- 
erously give  their  time  to  the  service  of  school  boys  and  girls ; 
yet  the  history  of  high-school  debates  shows  that  this  matter  of 
judges  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  trouble. 
The  best  of  judges  is  so  far  human  as  to  confuse  at  times  his 
personal  feeling  with  intellectual  matters.  The  writer  suspects 
thajt  in  some  debates  which  she  has  heard  the  honoraUe  jwig^B 
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hare  'r^eer  susceptible,  uncjcicrously  of  c'urse,  t''  5-jch  insidious 
inriucaces  as  class  prcju-dice.  persocal  fncndship  tor  a  school  or 
appreciation  of  its  h>2pTtal:ty.  or  ST-Trrpathj  for  a  certain  de- 
bater. The  writer  overheard,  for  instance,  a  teacher  enter* 
taining  one  of  the  judges,  during  an  intermission,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic acco'jnt  of  the  struggle  made  bj  one  of  the  debaters  of  the 
school  to  get  an  education  and  earn  his  living  at  the  same  time. 
The  judge  by  his  replies  showed  great  sj-mpathy.  Probably  the 
teacher  was  innocent  of  any  intentional  wrong-doing;  but  would 
not  a  fine  ethical  sense  have  forbidden  as  a  conversational  topic 
the  culog}-  of  one  of  the  debaters  upon  whose  effort  her  listener 
must  pass  judgment  ?  In  another  case  a  school  secured  as  a  jud^ 
for  an  important  debate  a  gentleman  who,  it  is  reported,  had  a 
few  weeks  before  expressed  his  profound  interest  in  the  school 
and  his  intcotioo  of  befriendiqg  the  school  whenever  he  could. 
Yet  this  very  schoc^  for  the  very  same  debate  crossed  off  of  the 
list  of  candidates  sobmitted  by  their  opponents  the  name  of  e\'ery 
indgt  wlio  was  connected  with  a  local  imiversity  for  the  ap- 
parent reason  that  one  of  the  teachers  in  their  opponents'  school 
had  taken  courses  in  the  nniTersit)%  although  mme  of  the  pro- 
fessors whose  names  were  submitted  knew  this  fact.  In  each 
of  these  instances  the  school  possessing  the  sympathy  of  the 
judge  was  given  the  decision. 

It  is  frequently  true,  also,  that  when  debates  are  held  be- 
tween institutions  in  different  sections  of  the  oonntiy  the  home 
team  wins  on  accotmt  of  a  local  prejudice  for  certain  styles  of 
debating.  A  notable  instanre  of  this  oocnrred  in  a  debate  be- 
tween a  school  in  a  southern  state  and  one  in  a  city  farther  north 
The  team  of  the  latter  school  presented  a  closely  analyzed,  al- 
most invulnerable  aignment,  the  points  of  which  their  opponents 
did  not  even  attempt  to  meet,  contenting  themselves  with  rhe- 
torical flights  and  humorous  hits  at  their  visitors.  The  southern 
gentlemen  who  acted  as  judges,  hrougfat  up  evidently  in  the  old 
fire-eater  style  of  oratoiy,  awarded  the  victOfy  to  the  local  team. 
These  amiable  gentlemen  even  went  so  far  as  to  e^qilain  that 
though  the  visitors  might  have  had  the  best  of  the  aignment. 
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)  ct  they  thought  the  victory  belonged  to  the  local  team  on  ac- 
count of  its  oratory! 

The  truth  is  that  very  few  are  qualified  to  act  as  judge 
in  a  higfa-^ool  debate.  Practically  the  only  men  fitted  by  their 
traimng  for  this  office  are  judges  on  tlie  bendi  and  teachers  of 
debating  in  schools  and  coUeges.  This  is  said,  not  in  detraction 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  at  any  time  filled  the  thankless  office 
of  judge  at  debates,  but  to  bring  out  one  of  the  respects  in  which 
debating  is  a  leas  satisfadoiy  form  of  sport  than  athletic  games, 
in  which  victoty  is  a  matter  of  observation  rather  than  of 
opinion. 

One  would  suppose  that  if  ever  the  human  mind  had  ar- 
ranged conditions  necessitating  fair  play  it  was  in  the  device 
by  which  those  holding  oppoung  views  on  some  question  meet 
one  another  face-to-face  for  an  open  public  discussion.  But 
the  win-at-any-cost  spirit  which  degrades  interscholastic  sports 
not  only  affects  debating  in  undue  use  of  the  coach's  work  and 
in  an  ignoble  concqition  of  the  judge's  office,  hut  it  also  enters 
into  the  conduct  of  the  debate  hself.  Debaters  seek  to  tridc 
their  opponents  by  bringing  out  some  unsuspected  and  skilfully 
concealed  meaning  in  a  proposition,  or  they  so  phrase  the  question 
as  to  allow  the  possibility  of  debating  a  collateral,  rather  tiian 
the  roaini  issue.  To  this  end  debaters,  or  rather  their  coaches, 
en^oy  great  shrewdness  in  formulating  the  question  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  opposing  team.  That  this  effort  to  avoid  the  ob- 
vious line  of  argument  is  a  common  practice  is  made  clear  in 
the  fi^owing  extract  from  a  published  interview  with  a  well- 
known  and  successful  debating  coach.  After  attributing  his 
success  in  winning  debates  to  what  he  calls  the  '"tricks  of  the 
art,"  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Nothing  is  more  disastrous  m  a  debate  than  an  unexpected  argancfit 
It  is  like  a  trick  play  in  football — ^you  are  not  ready  for  it.  For  this  rea-^ 
we  try  not  only  to  be  ready  for  any  and  every  argument  which  the  other  side 
might  advance;  but  we  try  to  discover  for  our  own  side  all  the  unexpected 
aignmeiitt  we  cm  get  An  indifferently  good  argument  which  is  nneatpected 
and  whidi,  tiiertfiM«>  tNuxles  tiie  oUier  fdkywt  and  take*  them  off  tiieir 
feet,  as  it  wer^  is  better  than  ever  so  good  a  familiar  argnment  for  whidi 
yon  most  know  in  adranoe  that  tbey  are  loaded. 
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Among  Dumerotis  examples  of  debates  conducted  on  this 
principle  by  one  side,  the  two  following  will  serve  to  illustrate: 

Two  high  schools  were  debating  the  proposition,  "Resolved, 
That  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  should  be  repealed/'  Now  a 
fair  interpretation  of  this  proposition  would  seem  to  make  the 
issue  hinge  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  are  a 
desirable  element  to  admit  within  our  borders.  The  negative 
side  devoted  its  efforts  to  proving  that  before  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act  tiie  immdation  of  Chinese  coolies  was  tfie  cause 
of  grave  economic,  social,  and  moral  perils.  Those  on  the  af- 
firmative admitted  every  argument  of  the  negative  and  rested 
their  case  on  the  sole  contention  that  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  general  immigration  laws  would  eliminate  all  undesirable 
Chinese.  The  rebuttal  for  such  a  surprising  argument  was  neces- 
sarily extempore  and  lacked  the  glibness  of  that  prepared  to 
meet  the  expected  line  of  reasoning  on  the  negative  side.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  this  case  two  of  the  judges  were  college 
professors  trauied  in  judging  law-school  debates,  and  they  gave 
their  verdict  against  the  team  that  had  evaded  the  issue. 

In  the  other  case  the  proposition  was  "Resolved,  That  the 
attitude  of  organized  lalxjr  toward  free  speech  and  free  press  is 
a  menace  to  American  civilization."  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted soon  after  Justice  Wright's  sentence  of  three  leaders  of 
organized  labor  for  contempt  of  court  in  connection  witli  their 
maintenance  of  the  boycott  against  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range 
Company.  It  was  natural  for  the  school  having  the  choice  of 
sides  to  think  at  first  that  the  question  of  injunction  was  in- 
volved, but  the  closest  analysts  of  the  proposition  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  only  real  issue  was  the  justification  of  the  boycott. 
The  school  to  which  the  proposition  was  submitted  chose  the 
affirmative.  Its  argument  was  that  the  methods  of  boycotting 
employed  by  organized  labor  exceeded  the  right  of  free  speech 
as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
moreover  invaded  personal  and  property  rights  also  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  negative  side  boldly  denied  that  the 
boycott  was  the  issue,  and,  asserting  ^t  an  expression  occur- 
ring in  a  speech  of  Sanud  G<wipers,  namdy,  "Punidi,  but  do 
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not  enjoin/'  summarized  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
free  speech  and  free  press,  they  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the 
proposition,  "Resolved,  That  the  use  of  injunctions  to  prohibit 
boycotts  is  unjustifiable,"  an  entirely  different  question  from  the 
one  they  submitted. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the  qualifications  of  judges. 
It  was  given  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  negative.  Now  the 
judges  voting  for  the  negative  were  a  clergyman  and  a  scientist, 
while  the  judge  who  was  keen  enou^^h  to  see  through  the  (juibble 
was  a  college  professor  of  long  ex{)erience  in  judging  debates 
and  of  international  iaine  in  arbitration.  Unfortunately,  where 
such  emphasis  is  placed  upon  winning,  the  fact  that  their  team 
received  the  vote  of  the  best-qualified  judge  is  small  consolation 
to  the  youthful  supporters  of  the  team.  To  tike  oommunify  at 
larige,  no  matter  how  superior  the  work  of  their  team  may  have 
been,  the  result  of  the  .debate  is  simply  a  defeat  for  their  school* 
But  in  the  name  of  education  one  adcs,  "Are  such  practices  what 
we  are  to  teach  our  charges?  Sha]l  we  urge  them  to  win  by  a 
snare  rather  than  in  open  combat?  Is  the  aim  of  debate  the 
training  of  sharpers  or  the  training  of  thinkers  ?*' 

Even  when  the  argument  is  free  from  quibble  there  remain 
serious  objections  to  inter-high-scfaool  debates  as  th^  are  usu- 
ally carried  on.  The  rather  servile  habit  into  whidi  our  sec- 
ondaiy  schools  have  fallen  of  allowing  the  colleges  to  set  their 
pace  has  exerted  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  debating  as  well 
as  upon  other  activities  of  high-school  life.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously in  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  debated.  High- 
school  pupils  have  aped  the  colleges,  not  only  in  athletics  and  in 
secret  societies,  but  also  in  the  substance  and  form  of  their  propo- 
sitions for  argument.  When  one  considers  the  difference  in  age, 
in  courses  of  study,  in  training,  between  high-school  boys  and 
university  students  of  sociology,  economics,  and  law — for  these 
are  the  students  particularly  interested  in  debate^ — the  absurdity 
of  following  the  example  of  the  colleges  is  manifest.  Intricate 
economic  problems  that  are  puzzling  legislators,  presidents,  and 
cabinets,  these  young  logicians  settle  with  supreme  ease. 
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Questions  of  international  moment  from  which  the  Hague 
Tribunal  would  shrink,  these  embryo  statesmen  dispose  of  in 
two  brief  hours.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  their  handling 
of  such  topics  will  be  second-hand,  superficial,  and  of  little 
worth  to  them  or  to  their  listeners.  Well  may  they,  after  repeat- 
ing speeches  prepared  at  least  in  part  by  their  coaches  and  largely 
above  the  ken  of  their  fellow-students — well  may  they  say  in 
conclusion  to  their  long-suffering  audience,  "I  thank  you." 

A  more  serious  objection,  however,  than  the  imposition  upon 
the  easy  good-nature  of  an  American  audience  is  involved  in 
the  choice  of  too  ambitious  subjects  for  debate.  It  follows  that 
where  there  is  no  true  comprehension  of  issues  there  can  be 
no  sincere  conviction.  Debates  upon  questions  above  their  heads 
tend  to  form  habits  of  insincerity  in  argument  in  young  debaters, 
an  immoral  tendency  that  should  be  stoutly  resisted.  The  writer 
has  heard  the  argument  advanced  in  reply  to  this  that  it  is  very 
good  training  to  argue  against  one's  own  convictioo,  that  this 
is  amstantly  done  by  lawyers  in  the  courts.  But  is  not  tiie  aim 
of  higli-sdiool  debating  something  broader  than  the  training  of 
lawyers?  Is  there  not*  moreover,  a  different  b^een  giving 
an  accused  person  the  protection  of  his  legal  rights  and  present- 
ing with  thmidertng  emphasis  ^e  arguments  upon  one  side 
of  a  debatable  question  as  if  they  were  based  upon  one's  most 
sincere  convictions?  And  are  high-school  pupils  mature  enough 
to  make  proper  moral  distinctions  for  themselves? 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  the  teaching  of  morals  in 
the  public  schools.  But  can  we  inculcate  ethical  principles  in 
the  classroom,  and  at  the  same  time  train  debaters  to  win  for 
their  school  by  a  quibble,  in  speeches  that  are  largely  the  work 
of  their  teachers  but  which  they  offer  as  their  own,  and  fay  advo* 
eating  a  policy  in  which  frequently  they  do  not  believe?  Is 
the  premium  in  such  a  system  put  upon  honesty  and  fair  play? 
Does  die  whole  system  of  intersdiolastic  debating,  with  its  care- 
ful coaching,  its  suspicion  of  judges,  its  attempts  to  Overcome 
opponents  by  a  trick,  its  loud  voidng  of  insincere  arguments 
above  the  mind  of  the  aven^  pupil,  and,  in  all  and  above  all,  its 
straining  by  every  possible  device  to  win  a  favorable  dedsioo — 
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can  such  a  system  develop  good  citizenship?  Does  it  make  for 
high  character?   Has  it  done  for  the  pupil  what  debating  is 

supposed  to  do? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is  the  purpose  of  high- 
school  debating?  If  the  aim  of  all  our  school  work  is  prepara- 
tion for  life,  then,  assuredly,  training  in  school  debates  should 
develop  the  qualities  requisite  for  dealing  with  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  the  pupils  will  encounter  in  maturer  life.  The 
•world  has  always  been  filled  with  differences  of  opinion  from 
the  time  of  the  first  dispute  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  primitive 
ag^  differences  were  settled  by  the  fists.  Later  forms  of  this 
primitive  searching  after  the  truth  have  been  the  trial  by  combat, 
the  tournament,  the  duel.  For  thousands  of  years  international 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  settled  by  force  of  arms.  Lately, 
however,  these  methods  have  been  going  out  of  fashion.  Physi- 
cal force  is  being  replaced  by  rcasonincf  processes.  \\'c  point  to 
the  substitution  of  strife  by  argument  for  strife  by  arms  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  civilization,  and  men  are  l>eginning  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  even  Tennyson's  dream  of  a  "par- 
liament of  the  world"  will  soon  be  a  reality.  We  would  do  well, 
then,  to  train  high-school  pupils  in  the  power  to  reason;  but  can 
they  get  such  training  when  tiieir  teachers  plan  most  of  their 
arguments?  We  would  do  well  to  teach  them  forceful  ex- 
pression of  their  own  convictions;  but  can  tins  be  secured  by 
furnishing  debaters  first  with  tlie  convictions  and  secondly  with 
the  proper  expression  of  them?  All  fonns  of  contest,  more- 
over— the  mediaeval  tournament,  the  most  devastating  war,  the 
prize-fight  even — have  their  ethics;  can  winning  a  debate  by 
springing  a  surprise  upon  one's  opponents  be  fairly  called  a  con- 
test, any  more  than  springing  from  ambush  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ing enemy? 

No,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  conception  of  sport 
we  have  been  drifting  away  from  true  debating.  Compare,  for 
instance,  a  series  of  interscholastic  debates  with  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  If  it  is  urged  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween such  different  cases,  the  answer  is  that,  barring  the  depth 
and  intricacy  of  the  question  uivolved,  there  ought  to  be.  There 
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ought  to  be  cbc  naae  corr^reiicanoii  and  grasp  of  die  subject, 
tfae  tassc  fcadiscsft  to  r^^ly  out  of  the  ftdncv  of  knoirledge,  die 
fame  camcstzicM  of  coaTicdon.  Sofnrtliing  of  tliis  atmfWjihfire 
and  spent  seems  to  pervade  llie  informal  dwctwsions  upon  public 
afiairs  hdd  m  ^bar  ojnlegt  msm  bj  Eag^isb  muvernty  studcnta. 
We  read  with  wooder  aad  dd^it  of  that  dfbaftng  society  at 
Carrbridge,  the  membership  of  wfaicfa  noir  icads  Eke  a  roO  of 
Eoglacd's  graatest  names  of  the  Victorian  era— Tennyson,  Hal- 
lam,  Moolcott  Mibies,  Henrr  Alford,  Tbackeraj,  Merhrale* 
TreocsL  It  is  said  in  explanation  of  the  deep  interest  shown 
bv  En^sb  stndents  that  tfacj  icaliae  that  they  bdong  to  the 
class  whkh  will  in  a  lew  years  be  foveming  the  British  Empire. 
But  in  a  democracy  like  oars,  in  which  the  b^fa  school  is  the 
university  of  the  people^  the  goverament  devolves,  not  t^oo  a 
particnlar  dass,  but  ttpon  aH  the  yoong  men  of  the  natioo.  If, 
then,  we  prepare  boys  in  onr  public  schools  for  debating  upon 
public  affairs  in  later  life,  we  should  give  them  opportunities  for 
genuine  debate  upon  subjects  in  which  tligr  are  personally  inter- 
ested. We  should  have  them  achieve  intcHectnal  power  as  fliqr 
do  physical  vigor,  by  personal  effort.  Above  all,  if  there  is  tins 
educational  value  in  debating,  then  we  shotdd  devise  means  by 
which  every  pupfl  sba3  receive  such  training.  Interscholastic 
athletics  are  being  condemned  because  tfaqr  overtrain  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Precisely  the  same  icaaoning  holds  in 
intersdiolastic  debating.  The  same  time  and  effort  spent  by  the 
coaches  on  a  few  over-trained  students  for  the  so-caDed  debate 
would  serve  for  the  oversight  and  direction  of  two  or  more 
flourishing  student  societies  within  the  school.  Dr.  Sargent 
ptthily  sums  up  the  present  athletic  situation  when  be  says, 
"What  we  need  is  not  more  student  athk  es.  but  more  athletic 
students."  Similarly  we  may  say  of  high-school  debating, 
''What  we  need  is  not  more  student  debaters,  but  more  dcbathig 
students." 

Desirous  as  the  writer  is  to  sec  a  reform  in  debating  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  in  many  high  schools,  she  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  schools  where  a  highly  artificial  system  of  debates  has 
been  developed  the  sudden  and  complete  abolition  of  competitive 
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debating'  might  be  inadvisable.  She  would  urge,  however,  that 
such  changes  be  made  as  would  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
training,  rather  than  upon  the  exhibition,  of  debaters.  As  far 
as  possible  the  competitive  debates  should  l>e  intrascholastic. 
Where  interscholastic  debates  contmue  to  lie  lield,  thev  should 
l>e  made  an  incident  of  the  training  in  debate  instead  of  the 
climax  of  a  system  of  high-school  sport.  The  organization  of 
more  than  one  society  for  debating  within  the  school,  of  literary 
clubs,  of  students'  congresses,  will  bring  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  into  the  practice  of  debating.  And  this,  if  debating  is 
worth  while  at  all,  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  reform  of  high- 
school  debating. 

The  writer  has  been  hel[jing  in  an  cflFort  to  bring  about  such 
a  reform  in  the  high  school  where  she  is  teaching.  The  pupils 
have  been  divided  into  two  debating  groups,  representatives  of 
which  meet  in  public  debate  every  two  weeks.  Each  of  the  com- 
peting teams  is  cuni{X)sed  of  members  so  chosen  from  the  dif- 
fcrcui  classes  in  the  school  as  to  give  no  marked  advantage  to 
either  team.  This  effort  has  met  with  unlooked-for  success  from 
the  very  start.  So  widespread  is  the  interest  that  there  has  not 
been  room  for  all  the  pupils  who  wished  to  attend.  Only  topics 
of  local  interest  have  been  debated:  such  as  making  American 
history  a  compulsory  study  in  the  high  school,  abolishing  coedu- 
cation in  the  high  sduxd,  stibstituting  "soccer"  for  tlie  present 
game  of  iootball,  closing  the  local  motion-picture  shows  on  Sun< 
days,  adopting  a  system  of  scholastic  honors  for  high-school 
pupils,  changing  the  time  of  the  commencement  exercises  from 
afternoon  to  morning.  More  debates  for  more  pupils  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  choice  of  simpler  and  more  familiar  subjects  for 
discussion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  subjects  do  very  well  for  intra- 
scholastic debates,  but  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  debates  be- 
tween schools.  This  objection  is  not  sustained  by  experience. 
The  best  mterscholastic  debate  the  writer  ever  heard,  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  genuine  interest  and  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  debaters  concerned  and  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  audience,  was  on  the  proposition  that  interscholastic  athletics 
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were  deinmental  lo  the  best  intcre«ts  of  the  local  schools.  It 
hapj>ened  lhai  ih€  -chool  o^oMini:  the  alTirmative  was  distin- 
g^ui-hed  rrK>re  for  its  scholarship  than  lor  its  athletic  honors, 
whereas  its  oppoaents  ere  athletic  champions.  The  ring  of 
gennir.eness  in  thi^  <i^bQtc  piea^cd  ail  who  heard  it.  These  per- 
sonal questions  are  alv*ays  with  us.  Questions  of  changes  in 
the  curriculur::.  m  textbooks,  in  methods,  ia  the  s<3cial  life  of 
the  «chool,  are  debated  outside  by  the  pupils.  Why  not  inside? 
The  great  recommendation  for  such  questions  is  the  student's 
«  thorongli  lanii;  arity  with  and  iir^^g  lethng  upon  tliem,  which 

make  it  p^)5sible  for  hi":  to  argue  with  honest  conviction. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  studying  this  question  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  is  almost  persuaded  that  the  most  effective  and 
lasting  training  comes  from  the  informal  debates  aroused  in 
the  regular  classes  over  questions  with  whkh  the  pupils  are  fa- 
miliar from  dose  study.    Sodi  qocatkxis  present  themselves 
fxtxy  day.  Did  Thcmistodes  or  Arisddes  do  more  lor  Alliens? 
Could  BmtQS  Iwve  sooceeded  In  presenriqg  the  Roman  republic 
if  he  had  not  made  his  mistaiECS  in  judgment?  Did  Shakeapeare 
intend  Hamlet  to  be  insane?  II  not,  is  die  pretense  of  insanity 
ahappydencc?  Did  Lady  Macbeth  rally  faint?  Wonld  Mac^ 
beth  Ittve  mnrdered  Duncan  intfaoat  llie  snggestion  of  the 
witches?  Did  Portia  hdp  Bassanio's  choice  ol  the  caskets  by 
a  hint?  Was  the  cxecotion  of  Qiarles  I  justifiable?  Is  Eng^ 
land's  success  as  a  cokxiixer  doe  chicfiy  to  the  Korman  or  to  the 
Saxon  principle  in  her  gDvemment?  Does  Addison's  descrip- 
tion ol  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  tralment  of  his  household 
furnish  any  help  to  our  modem  servant  problem?  If  Chailes 
Lamb  is  ri^  when  he  says  that  we  enjoy  more  the  simple 
pleasures  bought  by  sacrifice  than  those  purchased  out  of  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  is  it  worth  while  to  struggle  for  ridies? 
Was  the  University  of  New  Yoifc  justified  in  exduding  Poe 
from  its  Hall  of  Fame?  Any  teacher  can  edcnd  such  a  list  of 
questions  indefinitely.    Such  tnformal  ddates,  in  whidi  tfae 
whole  dass  takes  part  while  the  teacher  merely  presides,  not  only 
put  life  into  the  woik  in  histoiy  and  literature^  but  raemble  in 
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ciicumstaiices  the  debates  that  will  arise  in  the  pupil's  actual 
life. 

The  writer  caimot  refrain  from  illustrating  this  point  further 
by  the  work  of  a  colleague  in  an  American  history  class  of 
which  she  learned  from  &e  talk  of  the  girls  who  sat  in  her  own 
classroom.  Some  of  these  girls  had  veiy  strong  northern  preju- 
dices and  others  equally  strong  southern  sympathies.  Through 
the  long  discussion  of  states'  rights  beginning  m  the  Gonstitu- 
tiooal  Cbnvention  and  ending  at  Appomattox  this  teacher 
guided  her  class,  often  amid  bitter  disputes  when  the  feeling  ran 
very  high.  She  allowed  the  pupils  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  only  modifying  a  statement  here  or  correcting  an  im- 
pression there,  or  sometimes  referring  to  an  authority.  The 
result  was  a  wonderful  broadening  and  heightening  of  charac- 
ter. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  girl  from  New  Hampshire  had 
lost  her  scorn  of  Lee,  as  had  the  girl  from  Virginia  her  con- 
tempt for  Lincoln.  These  Federals  and  Confederates  of  a  later 
generation  had  learned  that  each  side  was  fighting  for  a  principle 
in  which  it  believed  with  all  its  heart,  that  each  side  made  gen- 
erous sacrifices  for  its  conviction,  and  that  the  valor  of  each  side 
demanded  the  other's  respect.  These  debates  have  taught  the 
girls  a  nobler  patriotism.  How  much  more  vital  and  formative 
such  debating  than  the  cut-and-dried  gaine  in  which  three  picked 
students  confront  three  other  picked  students,  and  deliver 
stereotyped  speeches,  often  without  a  sincere  conviction  of  the 
arguments  they  present! 

To  ^■ini  up  briefly  the  recommendations  for  reform:  Get 
as  many  pupils  as  possible  into  debating  within  the  school.  De- 
crease the  number  of  intersciiolastic  debates.  Empliasize  in- 
formal, spontaneous  discussion.  Do  away  with  or  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  work  of  coach  and  judge.  Debate  questions  closely 
related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Let  pupils  argue  according  to 
their  own  convictions.  Accustom  pupils  to  the  idea  of  debating 
as  a  training  in  tliought  rather  than  an  oratorical  exhibition,  as 
the  practice  of  an  art  rather  than  a  sporting  spectacle,  as  a 
means  rather  than  an  end. 
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V/r.ilt  fith^*.:r.g  b  r.  ore  of  the  i-u-Vectf  :i  ihc  oirricrlum 
-^yf  rr-ar.v  or  o'jr  scco'-larv  r^ih  v -5,  fcv.  of  'iiese  sch-j-.U  are  w:tii- 
o"t  one  or  rr^^re  dt'yii'lr^  ^jc:tt:t:^.  Tr.vi*  who  have  coznc  in 
coTiUct  v,:;h  rh:^  pha-e  of  secoTi^ni-ich-:*'^!  work  apprcciarc  the 
val  >e  of  the  trainrn^  gaine'i  throui-h  ce^Ja:e,  tnit  they  al50  recog- 
nize V/tne  of  the  haxni/ul  ten  ienc'cs  :n  j*ar  pre5ent-<lay  practice. 
It  i-  the  [/-jrjx/^e  of  this  paper  to  indicate  a  few  of  these  evils 
nn<\  to  -'jjfgeit  v^jme  changes  in  our  {^ocedurc  which  will  cCMiater- 
act  thcM:  harmful  tendencie?. 

7'iie  tcri'Iencie^  ju>t  suj^gested  may  be  traced  to  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  function  or  aim  of  debate.  In  life  the  aim  of  de- 
bate to  lead  others  to  act  or  think  as  we  feel  ibey  oi^^t  to 
act  or  think.  In  our  school  dcLaiea  the  arm  mo«t  frequently  is 
to  gain  the  decision  of  the  jud^e-i.  In  liic  we  liave  Lttle  rc^p^ct 
for  the  pers^jii  y. ho  i?  not  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  convince  u-. 
who  really  d(r*es  not  bcliL^'e  in  the  course  of  action  which  he 
'.vould  Live  ui  take.  !n  our  school  debates  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  deljaters  to  ar^uie  against  lhc:r  convictions.  In  life,  logic 
voice,  gesture,  and  personality  are  important  means  which  we 
use  in  our  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  debate.  In  our 
!<chool  debates  these  means  become  ends  in  themselves,  points 
to  be  noted  and  scored  by  judges  to  be  used  in  determining  tbdr 
artificial  decision.  In  life  we  may  see  die  light  during  ddnte 
and  capitulate.  In  school  debating  the  student  who  becomes 
convinMd  that  he  does  not  believe  in  his  side  is  urged  to  con- 
tinue in  his  preparation  for  what  may  justly  be  called  an  intet- 
lectuat  prize-fight. 

Such  are  some  of  the  harmful  tendencies  which  have  re- 
sulted from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  nature  of  debate.  In  order 
to  counteract  these  tendencies  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
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situations  which  will  closely  resemble  the  life-sttuations  which 
call  forth  debate.  Instead  of  spinning  fine  theories  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  line,  the  writer  will  sketch  an  outline 
of  the  plan  being  followed  successfully  by  one  of  the  debating 
societies  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  College.  As  the  society 
contains  not  a  few  secondar}'-school  students  in  its  membership 
tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  could  be  put  into  success^ 
ful  operation  in  our  secondary  schools. 

A  brief  miro(Uictory  account  of  how  the  plan  came  to  be 
adopted  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  young;  men  of 
the  club  were  fast  becoming  veryvunich  di.ssatisfied  with  what 
they  felt  to  lie  a  high-school  method  of  procedure.  A  committee 
on  debate  assij^ned  both  questions  and  sides.  Seldom  were  the 
men  vitally  interested  in  the  question  to  W  debated.  Frequently 
they  were  called  upon  to  advocate  the  side  opposed  to  their  con- 
victions. Little  interest  was  taken  in  the  debates.  Judges  often 
confessed  that  they  cast  their  vote  for  a  side  not  because  that 
side  had  convinced  them  but  because  it  had  presented  the  greater 
number  oi'  jKiints."  Tlie  debaters  often  admitted  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  followed  the  formal  debaic  that  they  had  not 
expressed  their  convictions  but  had  really  argued  against  them. 
Indeed,  the  men  came  to  feel  that  the  only  real  and  natural  part 
of  the  procedure  came  after  the  debate,  when  the  question  was 
thrown  o\ytn  for  discussion.  In  short,  they  came  to  feel  that 
then  aititicial  form  of  procedure  must  either  be  reformed  or 
revolutionized  if  their  debates  were  to  be  worth  while.  Several 
of  the  members  appealed  to  the  writer,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
club's jcri tic.  As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  club  and  critic 
the  following  plans  were  formulated  and  put  into  successful 
operati<HL 

The  aim  of  the  dub  was  broadened  to  include  investigation 
and  discussion  as  well  as  debate.  The  motto  was  changed  to, 
"Make  goodT  The  constitution  was  amended  so  that  only 
questions  of  vita!  interest  to  Kansas  and  Kansans  could  be  in- 
vest iga  ted,  discussed,  and  debated.  Such  were  the  preliminary 
changes.  The  new  procedure  of  the  dub  may  be  sketched  as 
follows: 
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At  the  beginning  of  eadi  loiii  each  member  ptCMts  a 
question  which  fi?  believes  is  or  ou^i  to  be  of  vital  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  ius  state.  He  is  prqiaged  to  give  wfatt  be 
coonden  adcqaHe  icMons  for  bis  belief  tfut  the  qnwtinn  he 
proposes  is  or  oagbt  to  be  f  ntal  interest  to  Kansas.  From 
the  questions  proposed  the  club  selects  a  number  iot  mvcstigi- 
tion.  Of  these  one  is  chosen  for  discassion  at  the  next  me^ng. 
before  which  each  member  is  supposed  to  gather  as  much  data 
as  he  can.  It  will  be  noted  that  die  question  has  not  yet  been 
fonmdated  as  a  resolution  bat  is  stiQ  icgarded  as  a  problem  to 
be  solved :  for  instance,  "Uow  ought  our  coonty  superintendents 
to  be  chosen?"  In  preparation  for  this  secoiKl  meeting  each 
member  studies  the  problem.  The  meeting  is  devoted  to  the 
di^cttssion  of  the  various  solutions  proposed,  together  with  the 
data  stipporting^  those  solutions.  If  the  disctis?:cm  do€s  not 
result  in  an  agreement  a?  to  the  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
there  resuhs  the  clash  that  calls  for  debate.  When  this  is  the 
ca-se  one  of  the  soKitions  proposed  is  incorporated  in  a  resolu- 
tion, as  for  example:  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  club 
that  our  county  superintendent?  ought  to  be  a^XHQted  by  an 
elected  county  l)oard  of  education/' 

From  among  those  eager  to  have  the  resolution  adopted  are 
selected  the  two  af^imiative  debaters  and  two  alternates,  while 
from  among  those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  are 
chosen  the  two  negatives  and  iwu»  alternates.  As  a  result  of  this 
method  of  selecting  debaters,  all  the  men  selected  are  vitally 
interested,  and  each  man  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  side  he  is 
taking,  not  because  it  strikes  his  fancy,  but  because  it  is  an  ■  \- 
pression  of  his  solution  oi  a  problem  to  which  he  has  already 
given  an  impartial  study. 

After  the  debaters  have  been  selected  a  date  for  the  formal 
debate  is  fixed.  At  this  meeting  the  resolution  is  formally  pre- 
sented by  the  first  sj^eaker  on  the  affirmative  side  and  is  second-.-d 
by  the  second  s{)eaker  on  that  side.  The  debate  then  proceeds 
according  to  any  rules  whicii  :..ay  be  agreed  upon  Avith  respect 
to  length  of  speeches  and  number  of  rebuttals,  but  without  any 
reference  to  the  "honorable  judges";  for  there  are  none,  since 
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at  the  dose  of  tlie  last  rebuttal  speech  the  pfevious  qocatioii  is 
moved  and  a  written  ballot  is  taken.  In  order  to  pass  such  reso- 
lutions it  is  necessary  to  «ecure  a  two-<thirds  majority  vote.  If 
the  negative  side  receives  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  the  resolu- 
tion is  "killed/'  while  if  neither  side  receives  such  a  vote  the 
rrmlntifrn  h  plartd  m  the  list  of  oossiblf  gft^^n*  fpr  i^^hafA 
In  Voting,  each  member  expresses  his  conviction  as  it  stands  after 
he  has  listened  to  both  sides. 

The  debater  in  preparing  his  debate  knows  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  merely  a  marshaling  of  logical  arguments.  Arguments 
must  not  only  be  logical,  but  they  must  be  arranged  and  pre- 
sented psychologically  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  conviction.  It 
is  not  a  hypothetically  impartial  trio  of  judges,  a  logical  ma- 
chine capable  of  turning  out  an  artificial  decision,  which  the 
debater  must  &ce.  He  must  carry  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a 
group  of  live  men,  each  of  whom  is  by  his  previous  study  of 
the  question  more  or  less  prejudiced.  In  order  to  carry  such 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  others  the  debater  must  himself  be 
convinced.  If  during  his  preparation  any  one  of  the  debaters 
discovers  evidence  which  destroys  his  conviction  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  withdraw  and  to  allow  his  place  to  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  alternates  working  on  his  side. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  of  procedure  intro- 
duces life-situations  which  naturally  evoke  debate  and  which 
permit  the  aims  of  debate  to  be  realized.  All  members  have 
training  in  investigating  and  solving  prol)lems.  These  problems 
are  proposed  by  the  members  themselves.  Only  questions  uixjn 
which  there  is  a  genuine  disagreement  are  debated.  The  in- 
tegrity of  each  debater  is  preserved,  since  all  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  resolution  have  arrived  at  their  con- 
victions through  an  independent  study  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  real  motive  for  (lel)ate  is  preserved,  since  all  the  efforts  of 
the  debaters  are  concentrated  upon  convincing  their  fellow- 
members.  It  is  a  motive  uhich  inspires  the  men  to  put  their 
very  best  efTorts  into  their  work,  and  their  work  is  the  kind 
which  develops  character  as  well  as  knowledge. 
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tr?a?<St.  Tbr  pnctka!  ^:aer:^c  i»  V.  v  amdbi  of  ideal  we 
flail  be  t'>  ssncate, 

We  Asjerxass  ase  cxceptficaTr  raacnatrpc  si  oar  e!a»- 
tkoaJ  ynaxe  and  pcjcr.  We  baw  =i  recent  vcan  nen  the 
eaq^otiaif'-o  of  zsasy  "^attboisT  aad  "lefoctns*"  whidi  were 
giaaxasseed  to  icciKssmct  osr  aodcns4ir:^^2^  teadkin|^  but 
t!K  ac£sal  effect  of  afl  this  afharicQ  cpoa  die  practioe  of  our 
fcfaools  bas  been  eoer;aras-reh'  sifg!::.  Mcaawhfle.  die  bngna^e 
teadiers  of  Gennasr  and  Fnace  bave  actnaZr  bea  brii^fmg 
abost  a  letr^ioo  in  dbdr  sxtbods  and  tbcir  icschs  daeiog  ibe 
last  few  jean,  \letor  s  !ht!e  pospbleL  SfnchMmitfrkkt 
Must  nmMrem,  had  an  dectric  effect  En  caHni;  tbe  auendon  of 
Gennan  teachers  to  tbe  iscSdeacj  of  tbe  old  rottfine;  and  the 
need  of  an  BnnMwItate  chan^  of  aim  and  cnsphasis  in  tbe  teaduBi^ 
of  modern  langisagcs,  Vietor  and  Ae  other  reformers  insisted 
that  the  spoken  language  most  be  made  the  basis  of  modern- 
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language  teachings  and  particularly  that  a  (X>rrect  pronundatkm 
of  a  foreign  language  must  be  gained  by  the  persistent  use  of  a 
scientific  phonetic  method.  There  is  no  qnestiofi  that  the  efforts 
of  the  reformers  have  brought  about  remarkable  results  in  tiie 
teadung  of  English  and  French,  especially  in  the  reformed 
schools  of  Germany.  These  results  have  been  possible  because 
the  courses  in  the  German  secondary  schools  are  usually  six- 
year  courses  at  least,  and  because  the  teadiers  in  the  German 
secondary  schools  are  thoroughly  trained  specialists.  The  em- 
phasis upon  the  spoken  language  in  both  Germany  and  France 
is  fully  justified  by  the  great  value  that  the  command  of  the 
spoken  language  has  in  these  countries. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  situation  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  very  different  from  conditions  in  the 
European  countries.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  our  sec- 
ondary-school courses  in  German  and  French  are  two-year 
courses;  the  maximum,  naturally,  is  the  four-year  course;  and 
even  a  one-year  course  is  not  infrequent.  Furthermore,  the 
secondary-school  teacher  in  the  United  States  is  in  general  very 
inferior  in  equipment  and  experience  to  the  teacher  in  France 
and  Germany.  Again,  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  , 
has  comparatively  little  actual  value  for  the  great  majority  of 
secondary-schml  pupils  in  this  country. 

Conditions  being  what  they  are,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
country  the  widest  and  the  largest  utility  will  be  found  in  the 
ability  to  read  the  foreign  language. 

How,  then,  does  the  study  of  modem  languages  differ  from 
that  of  the  so-called  "dead"  languages?  For  our  puq^ses  it 
does  not  differ  so  widelv  as  is  usually  supjwsed.  The  differences 
are  mainly  tbe-^e  :  that  a  readinc:  kTiowlcdcfc  can  be  tTaincd  far 
more  rapidly  in  a  modern  language  than  m  ,in  ;mcient  language, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  modern  language  it  is.  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  vivify  the  teaching  of  the  language  of  UteraLure  by  the 
use  of  the  colloquial  tongue. 

Next  in  order  of  imi>ortance  to  the  ability  to  read  a  foreign 
language  I  should  place  a  really  good  proiuinciation,  so  that  the 
Student  may  be  able  to  body  forth  concretely  the  language  he  is 
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reading.  Next  to  this  I  should  place  the  ability  to  imdentand 
the  spoken  language,  and  last  of  all  (under  circiunstances  ob- 
taining in  the  United  States)  the  ability  to  write  and  to  speak 
the  foreign  language. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  to  the  great  majority 
of  high-school  pupils  the  language  of  German  or  of  French  litera- 
ture is  far  more  important  than  the  "living"  language  of  spoken 
intercourse.  In  the  ardor  of  their  attack  upon  the  old  regime 
the  phonetic  reforn:crs  have  usually  overshot  the  mark;  in  their 
irr^iptence  upon  the  ]m- liiary  importance  of  the  colloquial  tongue 
they  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  language  of  literature  is  just  as 
truly  and  completely  a  language  as  that  of  colloquial  intercourse. 
The  written  or  printed  symbol  is  no  less  a  symbol  than  the  sound 
it  is  inteii'led  to  express,  and  it  would  be  both  unscientific  and 
practically  absurd  to  deny  the  imnicii.^e  and  preponderant  value 
of  the  printed  symbol  in  the  development  of  our  civilization. 
And,  furthermore,  our  age  is,  above  all  others,  a  reading  age. 
You  remember  the  eloquent  passage.  "Ceci  tuera  cda,"  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Notre  Dome  de  Paris,  in  which  the  au^r  celebrates 
the  gradual  and  irresistible  triumph  of  the  printed  page  over  the 
mediaeval  art  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  printed  page  has 
overwhelmed  not  only  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, but  also  in  these  latter  days  the  more  closely  related  arts 
of  oratory  and  conversation.  Far  from  being  a  mere  "fossil," 
as  Heniy  Sweet  pretends,  ^e  language  of  books  has  become  the 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  stordiouse  of  tiie  riches  of  our 
modem  culture.  We  are  therefore  not  merely  making  a  coti- 
cession  to  the  crudencss  of  our  educational  machinery  in  empha- 
sizing the  primary  importance  of  the  ability  to  read  a  language ; 
we  are  radier  emphasizing  that  which  has  after  all  the  greatest 
educative  value  in  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 

Referring  now  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  practical  condi- 
tions, we  must  make  a  difference  in  the  aims  of  the  trnching  of 
modern  languages  in  our  secondary  schools  according  to  the 
preparation  of  the  tcache-,  Tircording  to  the  constituency  of  the 
school,  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  course. 

The  great  bane  of  language  teaching  in  this  country  is  still 
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the  ill-trained  teacher.  So  long  as  the  present  decentralized  and 
irresponsible  hick  of  system  in  the  management  of  our  schools 
continues  we  shall  make  but  slow  progress  in  improving  this  con- 
dition. In  any  case,  however,  we  may  demand  that  the  mstructor 
should  be  conscious  of  his  own  limitations  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  what  he  cannot  himself  do.  This  warning  seems 
so  self^vident  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  it. 
My  experience  as  a  high^school  visitor,  however,  has  taught  me 
that  there  m  e  at  present  a  great  many  high-school  teachers  of 
French  and  German  in  this  country  who  do  not  meet  this  ele- 
mentary requirement  of  self-knowledge,  and  in  very  many 
instances  I  have  heard  teachers  undoing,  by  the  solecisms  of  their 
spoken  utterance,  the  grammatical  training  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  attempting  to  impart.  Unquestionably  our  American 
teachers  in  general  are  weakest  in  phonetic  training  and  in  the 
I>o\ver  to  handle  the  sfwken  language.  For  teachers  who  are 
weak  at  these  points  the  only  allowable  method  is  a  strict  "read- 
ing method.  "  Fortunately,  even  such  teachers  may  feel  that  if 
tliey  succeed  in  giving  their  pupils  the  power  to  read  ordinary 
iiernian  or  h'rench  intelligently  they  will  be  'giving  them  that 
which  is  after  all  of  greatest  value  in  the  teaching  of  a  toieign 
language. 

The  constituency  of  a  school  may  call  for  special  emphasis 
upon  conversational  ability.  In  such  a  case  it  is  legitimate  for 
the  school,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  supply  the  public  demand,  but 
it  will  be  well  fur  the  teacher  to  remember  that  the  pedagogical 
value  of  conversational  facility  in  itself  is  comparatively  low. 
We  all  know  that  "linguistry,"  even  of  the  most  expert  kind, 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  or  a  guarantee  of  culture. 

The  length  of  the  course  offers  us  our  next  practical  con- 
sideration. 

Two  years  should  be  the  irreducible  minimum  of  a  high- 
school  course  in  a  foreign  language.  The  one-year  course  in 
the  high  school  is  an  absurdity.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  two- 
year  course,  the  limitation  of  the  time  necessarily  reduces  the 
phonetic  and  grammatical  basis  of  the  course  to  a  minimum 
and  lays  the  stress  heavily  upon  the  reading  of  texts.  This  result 
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is  isidkated  tbe  acre  ciearlj  tj  the  fact  dbat  cnilj  dae  shzrtcr 
cGcr^  is  in  tbc  2Bad»     eafC=pir&:: veir  iD-pscpaired  icacfaas. 

la  ise  i-jd-ftar  crj^ic  a  vel-craiscd  teacher  xav  pr  jpcr!y 
fnre  the  daM  tcien' ac  pb.ncsx  tra-r-zg  as  fauzs  ot  vork 
in  propuaciabor-  rrake  iar^  cie  ot  tlie  ^oicm  langtage  in  tbe 
daAfinweB.  devckip  :2ae  grarrraricai  man^jcs  of  die  «a=g»ge 
m  a  more  l^-i  irtlj  rrzj.  rrach  cse  of  ini:3ct5cn  a&d  :  f  repe- 
t:::oT:.  and  d«vei :p  Kip-izu'zr^-i-n,  nrst  spokes  axki  i-.en 

^  rlncTU  in  the  cia*?.  Ve:  ihe  -r-ain  ibjec:  cvea  here  rr.uit  rcn'-iin 
t'>  g-vf  'he  stuicnt  a  n-.a«ter\-  :  f  :he  'jcrman  an-i  r  rcrrch  of  !::era- 
i"'t.  and  an  acquaintance  w^th  sorre  -Tecimcns  of  g^>3<i  lit- 
era:urc-  In  no  h:gr.->:h  -  '  -ourse  ii  there  any  proper  pJace  for  the 
tracitionai  "cvrnpi><:uoo  liiat  nseaos  cbcu^oaiy  traosiaiKios  and 
lac  solving  of  puzzles. 

'i^'jTTit  ac.^zaintance  uith  ihe  Lfe  c  f  the  foreign  pev'^e  who^e 
language  the  stu'ient  is  leamrrg  should  be  gained  through  the 
chvicc  of  appropnate  reading-matter,  which  :s  now  being  sup- 
plied in  good  quantity,  by  the  use  of  pictures,  of  the  siereopticon, 
and,  wherever  possible,  of  the  m:  vmg-piaure,  which  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  art  of  placing  concretely,  before  youn^ 
l^jple  especially,  the  living  realities  of  many  countries- 

r  ir.^i^'y.  the  modem-language  teacher  should  serp  in  mind 
fci!  :  .e  of  corrc  ifon  of  his  work  w;ih  that  the 

other  language  departments  ;r.  '^.c  lii^h  school.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity' in  terminolog)-  and  in  meih:»d  between  the  allied  depait- 
ments  of  our  schools  is  one  of  the  great  practical  absurdities  of 
our  educatiooal  system,  and  very  madi  fcmains  to  be  done  in 
our  bigb-Mbool  teaching  to  empbasbe  flie  essential  nnitf  and 
congruity  of  all  our  litmian  interests. 

I  cannot  reffain  in  a  final  word  from  recommending  to  high- 
school  teachers  the  reading  of  two  books:  The  Pnclkai  Study 
of  Languages,  by  Henry  Sweet,  and  The  Teaching  of  Germam 
in  Secondary  Schools,  by  E,  W.  Bagster^Gollins.  Sweet  ts  an  ex* 
cellcnt  representative  of  phonetic  reform,  and  Bagster-GoOins  b 
eminently  sane  and  American  in  his  practical  suggestions. 
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In  speaking  of  the  needs  of  modern-language  instruction  \vc 
must  distinguish  between  college  teaching  and  high-school  teach- 
ing, for  the  problems  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  It  is 
strange  to  hear  i)eople  talk  about  the  iiaiural  method  and  ilic 
direct  method,  and  other  methods  intended  for  the  young,  and 
wonder  why  the  college  teacher  does  not  employ  them.  The 
fact  that  when  men  and  women  get  beyond  a  certain  age  their 
memcMies  have  grown  weaker,  their  powers  of  imitation  less  ef- 
fective, while  tiiehr  desire  to  reason  about  things  has  grown 
stronger,  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  teaching  of 
any  subject  the  element  of  age  is  of  great  importance,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  discuss  a  method  unless  you  first  indicate  clearly  at 
what  age  you  expect  to  have  the  method  applied.  Among  all 
the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  our  schools  this  observation 
is  particularly  appliadble  to  languages,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  memoiy  is  called  on  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
subject ;  and  second,  because  in  the  case  of  languages  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  an  art  and  not  a  science^  which  is  true  of  no  other 
subject  except  manual  training  and  English  conqtosition. 

The  study  of  languages,  then,  caUs  primarily  for  memory 
and  for  imitation;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
pursued  at  an  age  when  memory  is  still  strong  and  imitation  still 
comes  easy.  This  seems  so  simple  a  principle  that  one  wonders 
why  it  is  not  followed  in  our  American  schools.  One  wonders 
why  the  Americans,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  practical 
good  sense,  follow  the  tremendously  wasteful  system  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  modem  languages  in  both  the  high  schools  and 
the  coU^jes.  And  I  say  wasteful,  not  merely  because  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  work,  but  chiefly  l>ecause  we  make  a  student  waste 
time  in  acquiring,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  wearisome  hours, 
what  he  could  have  learned  much  more  easily  and  in  much 

*B«»diftftBanliiicaf  llwMidripnScboolmasUn'  C3ub»  MticbMhiO". 
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shorter  time  in  his  high-sdiool  course.  In  oliier  words,  tiie 
American  college  is  compelled  to  do  work  whidi  does  not  bdoo^ 
within  its  domain,  work  whicfa  no  European  uoiversttjr  would 
think  of  making  a  part  of  its  regular  cnrriculonL 

I  know  the  answer  of  many  Ugh-scfaool  men:  "We  sympa- 
thize with  what  you  say,  and  if  aB  our  graduates,  or  even  the 
majority  of  our  graduates,  oootmned  their  education  in  the 
colleges  and,  the  universities  there  could  he  little  doubt  about  the 
oourse  we  ought  to  pursue.  But  remember  that  the  fmnifnfr 
majority  of  high-sciiool  graduates  do  not  enter  college,  that  we 
must  train  tfaem  for  ptactical  life,  that  what  they  win  need  is 
not  language,  but  mathematics,  science,  and  manual  training.*' 
Let  us  grant,  for  the  moment,  the  utilitarian  theoiy  of  public 
education,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves:  How  many  pupils  that  do 
not  go  oo  with  their  school  education  have  any  use  for  algebra 
m  afterlife,  how  many  for  Euclidian  geometry?  Does  anyone 
venture  to  assert  that  a  higb-scbool  pupil  learns  enough  of 
physics,  or  of  diemistry,  or  of  botany,  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  e\en  a  low  grade,  or  a  chemist.  (*r  a 
florist,  or  a  good  farmer?  When  we  come  to  manual  training 
the  case  is  different  It  is  possible,  in  a  high  school,  to  train  « 
boy  who  has  mechanical  aptitude  t(  •  become  a  good  carpenter, 
joiner,  smith,  or  any  other  kind  of  skilled  mechanic. 

You  see  the  utilitarian  theory  of  education  would  call  for 
little  beyond  manual  training,  English  composition,  and  book- 
keeping. English  literature  the  boy  or  girl  does  not  need.  A 
man  can  make  a  ven-  comfortable  living  without  any  knowledge 
of  Shakes[K'arc  and  Shelley.  And  so  in  constructing  our  high- 
school  course  we  come  back  to  this  principle :  that  the  most  practi- 
cal things  are  those  which  best  train  the  mind  and  hand,  and 
contribute  nv)s[  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hner  tilings  of  life.  And 
what  are  the  things  which  best  train  the  mind?  Don't  get 
alarmed ;  I  am  ncjt  going  to  outline  a  high-school  course.  Even 
if  T  wanted  to,  I  should  not  do  so,  as  I  feel  under  too  great  a 
disadvantage.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  calling  your  attention  to 
a  few  statements  which  have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge. 
You  all  remember  the  Committee  of  Ten  apjwinted  by  the  Na- 
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tioiial  Ediicatioii  Assodation  in  i9g2,  and  how  it  tcHkd  to  coor 
struct  nKxld  high-school  courses.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who 
labored  with  this  conunittee  tiiat  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  subject  of  languages  came  up  each  language  man  was 
eager  to  have  his  particular  language  taught  in  the  high  school, 
but  when  the  sciences  were  discussed  the  science  man,  as  a  rule, 
was  perfectly  wiUmg  to  have  one  of  the  other  sciences  taught  in 
the  high  school,  but  preferred  that  his  own  science  be  begun  ui 
college.  To  this  I  may  add  tiiat  there  is  at  least  one  deportment 
of  science  at  Indiana  University  which  would  prefer  to  have  its 
students  come  to  it  witiiont  having  taken  the  high-school  course 
in  that  subject  The  reason  assigned  is  that  roost  high-school 
pupils  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  study  the  subject,  and  that 
thqr  come  to  college  with  ideas  which  have  to  be  unlearned 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  principal  of  Birmingham  University,  a 
school  especially  strong  in  its  scientiBc  and  commercial  branches, 
stated  last  year  that  the  most  crying  need  of  the  University  was 
a  chair  of  Greek,  and  a  few  months  later  Professor  H.  A.  Miers, 
an  eminent  scientist  and  principal  of  the  University  of  London, 
declared  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  science  was 
the  study  of  languages.  Surely,  following  the  lead  of  such  au- 
thorities as  these,  we  are  justified  in  laying  down  the  pnnci{4e 
that  where,  in  a  high  school,  authorities  have  the  choice  of  adding 
an  elementary  language  or  of  adding  an  elementary  science, 
language  should  have  the  preference,  while  in  the  college  the 
oppo-'ite  rule  should  hold. 

But  what  has  all  tliis  to  do  with  the  needs  of  modem- 
language  instruction?  You  have  perhaps  already  answered  the 
question.  The  most  urgent  need  of  modern-language  instruc- 
tion is  more  time.  I  believe  that  in  the  hic^li-^chool  course  lan- 
guage instruction  should  predominate,  as  it  dues  in  the  corre- 
sponding schools  of  Germany  and  of  France.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  right  when  it  said  that  "any 
large  subject  whatever,  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pur- 
sued through  several  years  and  be  studied  from  three  to  five 
times  a  week."  Ever>'  language  that  is  studied  in  the  high 
schools  should  be  studied  at  least  two  years,  but  preferably  three 
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Lacs:  I  b:pc  uat  =7  ±£tres  »-Z  mtZr^gh-  a.-?rpc  ir»  y:Sce 
!2eir       ricses  t:  ake  r:  ai.  I  b:^  txh.       ±e  tta&- 
Tsjg  "A  far-T  liC  -7  tra:  r^ae  ba.'re  Irspcirgi  ss  jrcailT  tbae  darr 

dqp^e  -f  zrxzjTT.  Sr:r^r  is  act  a=  exrrssrvie  isrsoi.  3s: 
I  alK  b'.ye  ±ar  befcn       ==3e  :be  =M:*3era  !a=^3afcs 

lath:  is:  aa^  lentii.  T^?r  ps^rj  «caC  be  grrer  tbe  a»  rppor- 
tmrrr  ftsIj  Freeh  and  Gerraa  as  tber  ac-sr  fcare  to 
sra^j  lar-T  Where  a  pcj£  dc-w  has  the  cpdsc  ox  sradjsrg 
: --r  rears  of  T^-=.  ±ree  rf  Gcrtraa.  aad  tiro  cf  Freicli.  as 
i$  the  ^  a  frar  :f  :ur  h:?!:  5ch:<U.  he  t3  be  allTvcd 
to  its':/  years  cf  Fres:::,  thr«e  cf  ^  -r-a:!.  asi  two  of 
Latfa:  or  fo-sr  jears  of  Gtr-rjas.  t!:?ee  o:  Latin,  arf  two  of 
Freaici::  zrA  >:<  :r.  tr-curb  's.t  .-ar:^  ?»:««£bje  oocibcnacoDSL 
Yea  5«e  I  <i3  n  :t  belie  c  cesirabtc  begia  rwr^?  larsraages  at 
th^  =aTr.^  tfrDc  This  :s,  I  belicre.  tbe  priscrr'e  i:  11:  wed  in  irrst 
h:^i  vih-'x-ls  atA  c:r*rer?.  New  rt  :?  j-rT^etinies  argued  that 
i3afn::ich  as  f  ara  is  chroscwcgicallT  rhc  cirst  it  osght  to  be 
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studied  firat;  that  of  the  three  languages  under  discuadon  it  is 
the  most  highly  inflected,  and  that  for  this  reason,  too,  it  ought 
to  come  first,  since  such  a  course  will  render  the  study  of  other 
inflected  languages  easier.  Then,  too,  Latin  is  the  basis  of 
French,  and  so  the  pupil  who  has  studied  Latin  w  ill  be  greatly 
aided  in  his  study  of  the  modem  language.  But  there  are  just 
as  many  and  just  as  good  arguments  for  the  opposite  course. 
To  go  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  good  pedagogical  doc- 
trine ;  hence  it  is  better  to  study  the  less  highly  inflected  languages 
first  and  then  take  up  Latin.  The  chronological  argument  has 
by  itself  little  weight,  although  the  fact  that  Latin  is  at  the  root 
of  French  and  of  a  great  deal  of  our  own  lanGfiingc  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  And  yet,  when  we  remember  Uiat  the  majority 
of  French  words  no  longer  have  the  meaning  which  they  had 
in  tlie  original  Latin  and  that  many  words  of  the  classical  Latin 
have  left  no  progeny  behind  them,  the  advantages  of  such  a 
course  dwindle  to  small  proportions. 

Let  us,  then,  have  the  modern  languages  studied  side  by  side 
with  Latin  in  generous  competition  with  each  other,  for  only  in 
this  way  can  each  of  them  come  to  its  own.  The  cost  of  such  an 
arrangement  need  not  be  greater  than  the  present  one.  The  high 
school  that  now  has  three  teachers  devoting  all  their  time  to  Latin 
and  G  i  n  an  can  just  as  well  have  one  teacher  of  Latin,  one  of 
(jcrniaii,  and  one  of  French.  Once  there  is  true  equality  estab- 
lished among  the  languages,  tlie  adjustment  in  the  number  of 
pupils  is  likely  to  follow.  This  adjustment  may  take  some  time 
and  be  accompanied  by  some  annoyance,  but  the  results  will 
amply  justify  the  trottUe. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  dwdlmg  so  long  on  this  one  point, 
but  the  point  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  involves  not 
merely  the  success  of  modem-language  instruction  but  an  im- 
portant educational  principle  as  well.  Much  could  be  said  on 
the  desirability  of  instruction  4n  modem  languages,  but  with  this 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned,  and  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this 
tine  of  thought  lest  I  be  led  too  far  sway  from  my  subject  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  some  of  the  other  needs  of 
modem-language  teaching. 

In  discussing  these  other  needs  we  shall  not  assume  that  the 
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i6al  jun  tatsdioifi  has  heest  ira!-iftf,  Ixs  we  sbaZ  ncossiae 
gT^CTTig  ccofiiics.  To  be^n  with,  ve  =st  irmg-'ir  die  da- 
;  .:adOB  of  the  tryA  dooe  ta  tbdsgb  aAods  aad  st  the  ccCe^c^ 
Asd  ret,  wliii^  :he  dt^ccad^n  exists,  tbcrr  sb:tLi  be  a  £ae  cf 
ckavagc  la  tbe  b:^  sc&sci  dae  lEsg&fs&c  sade  shield  be  cc^lu- 
ssed,  in  tlKcoUcge  die  Ihaanr  side:  za  odierworxisw  eidx  shotild 
ancgryt  vhfa  its  s£J(!eua  tint  which  bs  stodeots  can  do  best. 
The  faigb-icfaocl  pc^cls  are  bardHy  icadr  to  appreciate  the  anster- 
fKcccs  of  a  fovesga  liaeiataic;  the  oof^jtgt  sradests  hare,  vitb  a 
few  accepdons.  passed  bevood  the  best  period  of  linguistic  en- 
deavor^ and  sbosid  hassoi  to  stair  scxne  of  the  gicat  Eieiaiuie 
which  awaits  them.  The  hfgb-scboci  peqsls  can  enter 
fcadslj  into  the  spsnt  of  tbe  faafaife.  and  wiU,  tberefove;  when 
they  aie  ready  to  study  the  literature^  read  it  with  a  keener  aesL 
They  should  try  to  understand  the  present,  they  should  coofine 
tfaexnielves  to  the  languag^e  of  today,  and  what  Isteratore  they 
read  sh  :' :  be  iclcuL  In  this  I  am  afraid  I  nay  not  have  your 
assent,  bat  the  longer  1  think  of  this  suhjea  tbe  more  fiimly  con- 
vinced I  am  that  in  the  high  schools  mihing  prcii-ioas  to  i8jo 
should  be  read.  By  diese  restrictions  I  should  not  \«nsh  to  ex* 
dude  modernized  versions  of  talcs  and  legends.  Bat  I  sboakl 
exclude  the  classic  drama,  both  of  France  and  of  German)'.  It 
may  be  argued  that  high-scho-jl  pupils  enjoy  Schiller's  ll'ilhirim 
TtH  and  Moliere's  5  ;'-  r^ij  gcnti'h-_-*mmr^  B.:t  :!.e  student  of 
German  or  of  French  who  should  imitate  the  langxia^-^e  -f  U'iJ- 
hdm  Tell  or  of  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme  would  not  be  f  rllow- 
ing  good  models.  Imagine  a  person  saying.  Irh  a*://  sctn  etn 
freier  Mensch,  in  imitation  of  H'lr  ziKfUen  sein  tin  t ifiri??  folk 
zon  Briidern.  Or,  suppose  you  imitate  M  nfieur  juurdairi  f  cor- 
rect seventeenth-century  French  and  say.  Jpf*orfr;--moi  man 
chapeau  et  me  d ounce  mcs  gants.  In  either  case  you  are  guilty 
of  a  »oIedsm-  The  high-school  pi:;vl V  time  shiuld  be  <?pent  in 
reading  and  learning  correct  modern  1  rench  anti  German,  tie 
should  not  be  allowed  to  read  lariguage  which  he  may  n^t  imi- 
tate. The  same  objections  \v^\d  against  poetr>-.  Only  3  few 
simple  >electi<  :n  v.h:ch  the  word  order  is  not  violated,  ^h.ould 
be  studied.    .\  few  songs  may  profitably  be  learned,  but  ratiitr 
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as  an  expression  of  the  national  ^irit  than  as  models  for  imi- 
tation. 

For  the  college  student,  on  the  other  hand»  the  pfoUem  is 
quite  different  If  he  has  studied  French  or  Gennan  thoroughly 
in  the  preparatoiy  school  he  is  ready  to  study  the  literaiy  master- 
pieces, and  whether  their  language  be  archaic  or  not  no  longer 
matters.  If  he  begins  the  foreign  language  in  college,  the  lin- 
guistic side  need  not  be  ero{duisized,  save  for  the  exceptional 
student,  and  the  content  of  the  literature  should  be  his  main  ob- 
ject. I  beg  you  to  notice  that  I  mentioned  the  exceptional  college 
student  He  should  be  given  a  chance.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  every  year,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  beginners,  there  are  a  few  students  ( four  or  five,  some- 
times nnly  two  or  three)  who  have  real  linguistic  ability  and  good 
minds.  It  is  from  such  as  these  that  high-school  teachers  of 
language  should  be  trained.  If  put  in  a  class  by  themselves,  they 
can,  without  giving  more  time  to  the  linguistic  pide  than  the 
other  students  give.  W-  trained  to  write  the  language  acceptably, 
to  speak  it  fairly  well,  and  to  understand  easily  the  spoken  word. 
Such  a  course  entails  from  two  to  four  extra  hours  a  week  on 
the  department  mulrnaking  it,  but  such  an  exjxriKiiture  of  energy 
and  money  will  surely  be  found  to  be  worth  while. 

Since  it  is  to  the  high  schools  that  the  modern  languages 
must  look  for  the  future,  let  us  consider  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  teacher  of  German  or  French  in  a  high  school. 
I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  in  chorus  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
prepared.  But  what  constitutes  good  preparation?  That  is 
the  question.  It  will  depend  on  what  the  teacher  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  have  a  good  pronunciation  and 
should  have  had  some  instruction  in  phonetics.  He  should  know 
enough  about  phonetics  to  imderstand  its  application  to  teaching, 
and  not  just  enough  to  want  to  teach  his  pupils  all  the  little  he 
knows.  The  high-school  boy  or  girl  does  not  need  instruction  in 
theoretic  phonetics.  He  does  need,  however,  to  be  taught  how 
to  produce  the  various  sounds,  and  to  be  txAd  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  open  his  mouth  more,  to  lower  his  tongue,  to  draw  back 
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his  lips,  and  so  forth.  He  needs  careful  instruction  in  pronuncia- 
tion at  the  very  beginning,  for  if  he  does  not  learn  to  pronounce 
correctly  at  the  outset  he  never  will.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  put  off,  for  every  word  that  he  is  allowed  to  pronounce 
badly  is  a  stq>  backward.  True,  this  mstruction  in  pconunda' 
tton  is  more  importaat  for  French  than  it  is  for  German,  because 
French  sounds  have  almost  no  equivalents  in  Fjiglish,  and  be- 
cause French  orthography  is  farther  removed  from  the  phonetic 
ideal  than  German  orthography.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that 
the  teacher  of  German  can  neglect  his  phonetics.  A  high«school 
instructor,  speaking  enthusiastically  about  WUhelm  Tell,  once 
said  to  me :  "How  beautiful  is  the  luie,  Bs  ISckelt  der  See,  er  Iddet 
Mim  Bide***  This  is  enough  to  make  a  German's  hair  stand  on 
end;  and  yet  with  two  slight  alterations  the  proounciation  would 
have  been  tolerable.  Doubtless  there  are  teachers  of  French  who 
sin  just  as  badly.  But  the  point  is  that  teachers  of  Gennan  must 
not  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  phonetic  character  of  German 
spelling. 

The  instructor  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  he 

teaches.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  in  the 
foreign-language  classes  of  the  Reformschulen  of  Germany  the 
language  taught  is  also  the  medium  of  instruction.  At  least, 
that  is  the  principle  by  •which  the  reformers  are  guided ;  "but,** 
says  Dr.  Max  Walter,  one  of  the  leadei^  in  the  movement,  "we 
don't  want  to  make  a  hobby  of  the  principle.  If  the  explanap 
tion  by  means  of  the  foreign  language  becomes  too  involved  the 
German  word  is  used,  and  the  pupils  are  even  permitted  in  this 
case  to  jot  down  the  German  word  in  their  notebooks."  Farther 
ov.  in  the  same  lecture  he  says:  "The  speaking  of  the  foreign 
language  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  this 
end  is  a  more  rapid  penetration  into  the  foreign  language  and  a 
better  understanding  of  it."  The  French,  with  their  tenrlcncy 
to  carry  everything  to  a  logical  conclusion,  have  gone  still  farther. 
In  the  gnvernment  schools  the  use  of  l*'rcnch  in  the  German  and 
English  classes  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  that,  too,  from  the  ver\' 
beginning.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  ministerial  decree  is  riot 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  since  they  find  it  extremely 
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difficult  to  avoid  the  native  tongue  in  the  dcmentafy  stages.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  foreign*language  instruction  is 
carried  on  without  the  use  of  the  native  tongue,  and  that  in  the 
advanced  dasses  this  instruction  is  very  good  and  very  satis- 
factory. In  Sweden,  too^  the  direct  method,  as  it  is  called,  has 
many  enthusiastic  and  successful  followers.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced  likewise  in  Switzerland,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the  classes  of  one  of  its  most  successful  exponents,  Herr 
Alge,  of  St  Gallen. 

Perhaps  you  think  what  the  Europeans  can  do  we  can  do 
also.  But  can  we?  There  are  a  few  factors  which  must  not 
be  forgotten.  To  begin  with,  the  European  children  start  their 
first  foreign  language  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten ;  that  is,  four  or 
five  years  before  our  pupils  enter  tlie  high  school.  Then  they 
devote  six  periods  a  week  to  the  work,  and  they  keep  at  the  same 
language  for  at  least  six  years.  Finally,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  American  child  is  not  required  to  work  so  hard  as  the 
European  child.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  differences  of  con- 
ditions we  cannot  accomplish  as  much  as  the  Europeans. 

What  can  we  accomplish  without  changing  our  school  sys- 
tem? If  the  teacher  can  speak  the  foreign  language,  he  can  be- 
gin in  the  first  year,  after  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  small 
vocabulary,  to  ^ive  simple  explanations  in  Gcrinan  or  in  French. 
The  number  and  extent  of  such  explanations  can  be  giailually 
increased,  until  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  three- fourths  of 
the  recitation  is  conducted  in  the  foreign  language.  In  ilic  uiird 
year  the  last  vestiges  of  English  should  disappear  from  the 
teacher's  use,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  will  hear  nothing 
but  French  or  German  in  the  classroom  and  will  be  called  on  to 
answer  in  the  foreign  tongue  questions  on  the  texts  read. 

Such  a  plan  involves,  however,  other  changes.  The  number 
of  pages  6f  text  to  be  covered  by  the  dass  will  probably  have  to 
be  reduced.  This  will  not  mean  a  reduction  in  the  vocabulary 
acquired  by  the  pupil,  but  an  increase.  For  while  the  pupil  will 
see  fewer  words  he  will  remember  more  of  those  that  he  sees 
and  hears  used.  The  grammar  woik  of  the  first  year  will  be 
much  the  same  as  at  present,  but  after  the  first  year  tiie  grammar 
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^ATsA  ic  taied  tbe  2ex3  »(L  Ttss  2s^  of  d'one,  nochisig^ 
near  Wsacr  tcadicn  s  the  East  aoi  *o  iccae  ia  the  West. 

Eat  sactt  brportart  >f  a!!  is  die  prgparanoa  of  tlie  work  bjr 
the  teacher.  The  pSaa  of  evcrjr  rfcItiiScffl  out  be  caiefnlly 
worked  oct  ar^i  the  leadxr  see  to  h  that  si  tbe  appamt 
lack  of  sTitem  tbe  pc^ci  rcoms  >w;r:a;ic  tnsssg:  He  most 
fo  tiack  «>vtr  his  notti  cr^^rssartTy  ani  see  what  dxjags  be  has 
crr.phasszcd  hi  tlse  past  what  tirngs  remain  lo  be  onpfaaazed. 
It  ss  Dot  2«j?n'  *  c::>acae  oocscif  :o  i:n:ta::  ;'n  of  the  text  with- 
out anphasszin^  ih«  grasmiica]  side.  Such  imitati-^n  cmOj 
becomes  n:echar.ical.  The  p^Is  cn:st  be  coostamly  called  on  to 
express  ''this'*  in  the  singular*  in  the  first  person,  m  the  tubne^ 
in  dansea  after  vcibs  of  saying:  they  most  be  called  on  to  com- 
plete sentences  hf  iosertrag  the  correct  form  of  a  noun,  ad- 
jective, verb,  pronotin,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  language 
taught.  The  vocabulan.',  loo.  will  need  constant  watching  Hare 
v:r.  come  across  this  word  Vr'  re'  f>H  ^!  ha  .  e  'he  >a"ie  mean- 
:r.'^f  Notice  this  idiom.  Have  we  iiad  another  i ::  n:  invol'.-ing 
the  same  noun,  adjective,  or  verb?  Here  is  a  verb.  Qm  you 
mention  any  compoimds  formed  from  th.h  verb?  .-Vgain.  much 
wi!l  deptnd  on  the  language  taught.  These  questicms,  too,  arc 
to  be  a^kcd  m  the  foreign  laneua^e. 

Another  exercise  of  gTt2.i  value  telling  stories  and  then 
having  tlie  class  tell  theni  again,  eithtr  orally  or  in  writing.  N'ow 
and  UiCTi  «y>m^  of  the  Gouin  series  may  be  introduced,  bu:  to 
teach  the  \'.  hole  language  by  this  method  I  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  k;Ilinj^  monotony. 

Now  all  this  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  the 
teacher,  at  least  during  tiie  year  tiiat  a  course  is  given  for  the 
first  time.  But  even  after  the  first  year  the  amotmt  of  preparation 
required  is  very  great  For  this  reason  the  Gennan  advocates  of 
tbe  direct  soetbod  found  Hhctaadvts  comgdkA  to  pedtiofi  for  a 
smaller  nomber  of  bours  of  teaching  for  imtiuctois  in  foie^gn 
languages.  I  may  add  that  I  have  some  inklsni^  of  the  work  in- 
volved, for  I  have  tried  off  and  oo  all  of  the  dungs  above  out- 
fined,  excqA  the  building  up  of  a  vocabnbuy. 

What  residts  way  we  expect  from  this  combination  of  the  old 
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method  and  the  direct  tnethod?  We  may  expect  the  pupils  to 
read  ordinary  French  or  German  prose  direcdy  without  trans- 
lating it;  to  understand  the  spoken  language  easily;  to  write 
simide,  but  correct,  German  or  French;  and  the  brighter  pupils 
will  surdy  be  able  to  speak  the  foreign  language  well  enough  to 
be  readily  understood. 

It  is  obvious  that  translation  will  not  be  an  important  part 
of  the  course  here  outlined.  Translation  from  the  foreign  lan- 
guage into  English  should  not  be  entirely  abandoned.  An  occa- 
sional and  unejqiected  call  to  translate  wiU  prove  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  puful  who  is  disposed  to  ^liik  an  assignment,  but 
translation  from  Hnj^ish  into  the  foreign  language  should  be 
gradually  abandoned  after  the  first  year,  and  completely  dropped 
after  the  second.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  had  to  learn,  and 
I  confess  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  it,  is  that  in  order  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  we  do  not  need  so  much  to  learn  how 
to  translate  such  and  such  a  word  or  phrase  as  to  learn  what  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German  would  say  under  given  drcumstanoes. 
The  German,  hitte,  and  the  French,  je  vous  en  pHe,  arc  not  trans- 
lations of  "you're  welcome";  they  are  the  expressions  that  a 
German  and  a  Frenchman  use  when  you  thank  them.  "Sleep 
well,"  a  young  German  said  to  me  rei)eatedly  on  parting  from  me 
for  the  night.  Now  "sleep  well"  is  a  correct  translation  of 
schlajen  Sie  wohl,  but  it  has,  neverthelcs.s,  a  foreign  sound. 
Every  teaclui-  of  language  knows  that  one  of  the  ideas  that  it 
is  hardest  to  get  out  of  a  pupil's  head  is  that  every  word  must 
have  a  correspondmg  word  to  translate  it,  especially  in  translat- 
ing from  English  into  the  foreign  language.  Imitation  of  the 
foreign  text  is.  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

I  heg  you  to  notice  that  I  have  no  desire  to  pctse  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  method.  I  ^^Hsh  merelv  to  indicate  that  the 
time  is  coming  whca  we  must  make  different  demands  on  our 
language  teachers :  when  the  ideal  teacher  will  be  one  who  not 
merely  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  foreign  language  but  can 
also  speak  it  readily ;  and  when  the  goal  on  which  we  fix  our  eyes 
will  be  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  without  trans- 
lation, to  understand  the  spoken  language  easily,  and  to  write 
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simply  and  correctly.  But  let  me,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  state 
as  ehiphatically  as  possible  that  I  do  not  believe  in  making  the 
ability  to  speak  the  language  the  chief  aim.  The  chief  aim  should 
be  to  give  the  pupii  such  a  grasp  of  the  language  tliat  he  can  read 
with  zest  and  understand  readily;  and  only  because  1  believe 
that  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through  the  spoken  language 
do  I  favor  the  use  of  the  spoken  foreism  language  in  the  class- 
room. T.et  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  p<jssible  for  one  to  learn 
to  speak  ilie  language  of  every  day  without  having  the  ability  to 
read  literature.  I  have  come  across  several  cases  where  young 
men  and  women  who  had  been  in  the  Philippines  had  ''picked 
up**  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  spoken  Spanish  and  were  more 
hdpless  before  a  Spanish  literary  text  than  a  person  who  had 
studied  the  language  for  only  a  year  at  hoooe.  Last  fall  a  young 
man  who  had  lived  in  Vzm  for  two  years  came  to  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. He  spoke  French  fluently,  though  not  correctly;  but  when 
set  to  read  Le  gendrg  de  Monsieur  Poiner  he  floundered  about 
helplessly.  You  see  there  must  be  discipline  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  memory  and  of  the  imitative  faculty,  and  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  purely  conversational  method,  this  discipline  is 
lacking  the  instruction  is  worthless.  And  I  use  the  word  "worth- 
less" deliberately.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brighter  pupils 
learn  also  to  make  themselves  understood  in  the  foreign  language, 
then  so  much  the  better. 

But  where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from  who  are  to  do  this 
work?  Some  of  them  already  exist.  The  plan  I  have  proposed 
is  bv  vn  means  a  new  one.  In  large  part  it  is  already  followed  by 
a  nunilxM"  of  teachers,  though  I  know  of  none  who  carries  out 
the  plan  as  a  whole.  Still,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  teachers  exist  But  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  foreign- 
language  teachers  would  scarcely  Ix:  ready.  This  the  Europeans 
found  out.  too,  when  they  began  to  shift  to  the  direct  method.  In 
some  instances  teachers  were  sent  to  the  foreign  country  at  the 
government's  expense.  While  in  Paris  the  last  time  I  met  a 
young  German  and  a  young  Swede  who  had  come  in  that  way. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  states  will  follow  the  European  example.  In  » 
a  few  of  our  univer^ties  traveling  fellowships  for  language  men 
already  exist.  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  state  uni- 
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versitics  of  the  West  will  also  be  able  to  offer  such  prizes.  Then 
there  are  the  exchange  teachers  whom  the  Prussian  government 
receives  from  us  and  sends  to  us  through  the  agency  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
a  similar  exchange  will  take  place  between  our  cotmtfy  and 
France. 

Once  the  ideal  of  the  foreign-language  teacher  who  can  speak 
the  language  he  teaches  is  before  us,  it  will  he  the  duty  of  the  uni- 
versities to  furnish  the  requisite  training,  not  only  00  the  lin- 
guistic side,  but  on  the  pedagogic  side  as  well.  And  I  believe 
it  is  desirable  that  this  pedagogic  training  be  done  by  the  language 
departments  themselves.  Let  the  stiess  00  method  not  be  too 
heavy.  Let  the  goal  be  set  before  the  student,  let  him  be  shown 
the  various  ways  that  have  been  proposed  to  reach  that  goal — ^in 
other  words,  let  him  study  methods;  but  at  the  same  time  let  him 
exercise  his  own  ingenuity  and  individuality  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  that  goal  in  his  practice  teaching.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
professor  to  map  out  for  his  students  a  model  course:  Method 
is  important,  but  it  h  not  all-important  This  statement  cannot 
be  made  too  often.  Teachers  sometimes  ask  the  question:  What 
can  we  do  to  make  the  work  interesting?  The  question  is  a 
legitimate  one,  but  in  some  instances  it  almost  amounts  to  as'  in  c: : 
By  what  method  can  I  teach  with  interest  what  I  don't  know  ? 
The  all-important  thing  is  that  the  teacher  have  a  well-trained 
and  well-stored  mind  and — above  all — that  he  keep  on  storing  it. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  point.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  constant  reader  of  the  literature -whose  language  he  is  teaching^. 
This  seems  so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  you  may  wonder 
why  I  should  make  it.  But  I  beg  you  to  ask  yourselves  how  many 
teachers  of  Latin  read  widely  outside  of  their  college  course  and 
outside  of  the  things  that  they  tearh  During  the  four  years  that 
I  taught  Latin  in  a  high  school  there  were  two  of  my  Latin  col- 
leagues in  the  same  school  and  one  in  another  high  school  of  the 
same  city  who  read  Latin  constantly.  Among  all  the  other  ten 
or  eleven  teachers  who  were  giving  instruction  in  Latin  in  the 
high  schools  of  that  city  I  could  not  discover  one  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  ever  looking  into  a  Latin  book  which  was  not  on  his 
teaching  schedule.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  particular  city 
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is  worse  than  others  in  this  respect,  or  whether  things  have 
changed  materially  since  1894,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  since 
then  met  other  teachers  of  Latin  whom  I  suspected  of  the  same 
delinquency.  And  I  will  whisper  into  your  ear  that  I  have  met 
even  teachers  of  modem  languages  who  did  not  seein  to  be  very 
diligent  readers  of  German  or  French  literature.  But  whatever 
the  facts  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  wide  reading  is  desirable.  No 
dictionary,  hov>evcr  excellent,  can  take  its  place.  The  teacher 
who  can  g^ive  an  intere^tlll^^  talk  r  f  a  niinutc  or  two  on  sonie  word 
or  expression,  who  can  tell  at  length  a  story  which  is  merely  indi- 
cated in  the  notes  or  which  the  notes  do  not  mention  but  which 
bears  on  a  passage  that  the  class  is  reading,  or  who.  if  he  can 
do  nothing  else,  can  point  out  tliat  a  certain  story  or  a  certain 
passage  is  famous,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  teacher  who 
cannot  do  these  things,  has  a  power  of  stimulus  and  inspiration 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have.  But  that  is  not  all.  In- 
creased familiarity  with  the  language  means  increased  facility  in 
reading,  which  in  turn  means  an  Increase  of  intellectual  strength ; 
and  this  intellectual  strength  that  comes  from  contact  with  Hie 
masterpieces  of  a  literature  means  capacity  for  better  work, 
means  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  new  ideas,  the  germina- 
tion of  other  ideas  within  oneself— means  a  broader  and  more 
cheerful  spirit  And  a  teacher  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  litera- 
ture of  his  language  has  kindled  in  his  pupils  a  desire  to  read  that 
literature,  who  has  occasionally  given  them  a  peep  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  has  done  inestimable  good.  If,  moreover,  by  the  invest- 
ment of  a  hundred  dollars,  some  hundred  volumes  of  German 
and  French  literature  within  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupils  can 
be  included  in  the  school  librar)',  and  the  pupils  be  started  on 
the  road  to  reading  foreign  literature,  the  teacher  will  have 
reared  unto  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 

As  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  discourse  I  begin  to  wonder 
whetlier  I  have  not  been  carrying  coals  to  Newcn^tle,  or  perhaps, 
in  an  assembly  like  this,  I  should  say  owls  to  Athens.  But  even 
if  this  be  the  case  I  shall  not  grieve.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  a  restatement  of  a  question  is  often  useful,  and 
so  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  have  said  many  trite  things. 
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THE  TWO-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 

Out  of  tike  latie  nnmbcr  of  ttiideiitt  who  bccin  Latin  in  tiie  public  Ugh 
adiooli,  eipedaQy  in  the  Central  and  Western  states,  only  a  small  prcpor- 

tion  continue  the  subject  beyond  the  second  year.  Credit  is  given  toward 
{graduation  for  this  amount  of  work  in  these  schools,  and  two  units  of  Latin 
may  be  offered  for  college-entrance  credit  in  pearly  all  of  the  colleges  and 
nnivertttieB  of  the  atatca  referred  to,  witfumt  any  reqnirenient  that  the  aob^ 
jcct  be  porsned  fnrOer.  Aa  a  reanlt  of  Aeae  conditiona  there  baa  developed 
a  short  Latin  course  which  differt  la  «*ti*f5t**  from  tiiat  originaUy  planned. 
The  oxfcnt  to  which  this  short  course  exists  may  be  seen  from  a  mmpririson 
between  the  number  who  take  this  amount  of  Latin  and  the  number  who 
complete  the  four-year  course  io  some  of  the  high  schools  oi  Chicago.  One 

ichool  reporta  ai4  stndeata  in  Caeaar  and  i6  m  Vcisil;  another,  75  hi 
Caesar,  18  m  Vergil;  a  third*  65  m  Caesar,  10  m  VergiL  One  school  wiUi 

63  in  Caesar  has  no  Vergil  class.  Another  which  haa  seven  classes  in 
Caesar  has  only  one  Vergil  class.  The  highest  number  of  Vergil  students 
found  in  any  school  is  60,  and  this  school  has  250  in  Caesar.  It  is  readily 
aeen  that  the  falltng  off  in  Latin  atudents  u  greatly  in  excess  of  the  decr^MC 
in  the  numbera  of  the  Aird>  and  foorUi-year  cbatea  aa  a  whole;  Odiet 
western  dtiea  abow  a  similar  condition,  thonfl^  the  decrease  ia  not  alwaya 
ao  great. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  has  been  a  serious  eflFort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  large  class  of  students,  by  giving  a  reasonable  measure  of 

unity  to  die  two-year  conrae.  The  aaamnption  lhat  this  can  be  done  by  merely 
afidng  off  tiie  first  two  years  of  the  established  course  and  prcientfaig  it  in 

the  same  form  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  two  or  three  or  four  years' 
additional  study  in  the  satne  subject  docs  not  seem  convincing.  Much  of 
the  work  in  the  second  year  is  commonly  presented  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  third  year.  If  tiiere  is  to  be  no 
diird  year  tiiia  presentation  might  well  be  modified  by  diminating  certain 
features  and  giving  a  larger  place  to  others.  The  value  of  sight-reading;  of 
extended  drill  on  indirect  di.«course,  and  even  of  composition  other  than  of 
a  simple  nature,  may  be  called  in  question  for  students  who  will  give  but 
two  years  to  Latin.  All  these  things  isay  be  said  to  afford  a  general  train- 
big  for  dealmg  with  otfier  material  of  a  kindred  naturct  bat  in  rdation  to 
the  whole  of  what  the  adiool  is  likely  to  i^ve  tiila  particnlar  clasa  of  stufo 
dents  their  value  is  open  to  challenge. 

In  the  tributes  to  the  value  of  classical  study  which  have  been  given 
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in  recent  years  by  men  engaged  in  professional  life  other  than  teaching,  or 
in  the  teaching  of  subjects  not  intimately  related  to  the  classics,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  tlie  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  English  made  by  the 
study  of  ancient  languages.  Along  wHh  is  frequently  mcndooed  the 
aid  afforded  in  learoiag  modm  langnaget  of  the  Romance  group.  Odier 
benefits  enumefated,  flucb  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  ttie  life  of 
the  Romans,  have  little  place  In  ilic  results  to  be  expected  from  a  two-year 
course,  and  the  general  development  of  the  powers  of  observation  is  perhaps 
best  left  out  of  the  accoimt 

If  the  chief  value  of  Latin  for  this  large  nund)er  of  students  is  to  be 
found  in  Ae  relation  of  Latin  to  F.nglish  and  other  modem  languages  rather 
than  in  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Latin  itself,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
*  this  end  in  view  in  planning  the  work.  At  present,  it  is  fair  to  say,  almost 
no  definite  teaching  is  done  along  these  lines.  Most  of  the  textbooks  in- 
tended for  besioners  in  Latin  give  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  Enp 
fish  derivatives  from  Latin  words  in  eonnectfan  with  voeabtdaries»  but 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  learning  the  Latin  words. 
Even  this  small  amount  of  material  is  seldom  made  use  of  to  any  larg^e 
extent  by  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  while  insistence  is  often  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  student  may  be  brought  to  recogntxe  sentence  lelationB  tliroui^ 
tiie  medium  of  a  Uglily  inflected  language^  comparativdy  fittle  time  is  given 
to  the  study  of  senteoo^Structure  other  than  in  the  classification  of  special 
case  and  mode  tises,  very  frequently  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  and 
which  have  little  value  as  illustrative  of  the  usage  of  other  languages.  It 
would  seem  as  if  in  the  case  of  this  particular  group  of  students  the  stress 
is  placed  on  Uie  tilings  wfaidi  are  least  lik^  to  be  remembered  or  used, 
while  the  tihings  on  which  the  value  of  the  study  is  most  commonly  asserted 
to  rest  are  taught  incidentally  or  not  at  all.  If  this  work  is  to  be  valuable 
to  the  student  because  of  added  clearness  of  comprehension  of  syntactical 
principles  in  English  and  because  of  the  knowledge  of  EngUsh  etymology 
urtncb  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Latin,  then  die  pronunent  place 
should  be  given  to  such  things  ratiier  than  to  tiie  mai^^  topics  which  have 
no  important  relation  to  anything  outside  of  the  Latin  itself. 

The  special  need  for  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  is  in  the  second 
year.  The  material  commonly  presented  in  the  first  \car  can  be  made  the 
basis  either  of  a  course  which  is  to  be  continued  into  college  or  of  a  two- 
year  course.  Whether  Caesar  diould  be  read  tiiroughout  tiie  second  year 
by  titose  wlio  are  to  study  Latin  for  four  years  or  more  ii  a  question  to  be 
discussed  from  a  different  point  of  view.  But  I  do  not  believe  a  serious 
argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of  griving  the  second  year  to  Caesar  for 
students  who  do  not  continue  the  subject  further.  The  time  spent  in  get- 
ting the  meaning  from  different  passages  would  yield  far  better  results 
if  given  to  simpler  Latin  studied  with  a  view  to  making  it  in  some  sense 
an  introduction  to  the  general  laws  of  language,  and  in  particular  to  illna- 
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tratiiig  and  explaining  En^ish  naace.  It  is  not  infrequoitly  the  caie  that 

a  boy  or  sirl  who  has  npoit  four  years  on  the  study  of  Latin  carries  away 
very  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  force  of  terminations  and  other  elements 
of  word-structure,  for  the  reason  that  the  time  of  the  recitation  has  been 
taken  «p  wiA  the  imerpfctatkm  of  difficnh  pasiacea  in  Hht  text  uul  the  drill 
on  unusual  icmM,  and  other  matters  which  will  yjdd  little  of  value  except 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  reading  of  Latin.  And  )ct  the  knowledge 
of  derivation  and  word-formation  in  relation  to  EngUsh  would  have  been 
of  constant  use  and  would  have  done  iar  more  to  give  the  student  a  com- 
mand of  hit  om  laagnage  than  any  amoant  of  tranilation  ia  likdy  to  give. 
Drill  vhidi  tended  to  fix  in  the  meraoiy  material  of  dui  tort  wotdd  have 
permanent  results,  whereas  the  drill  on  much  of  the  material  ordinarily  pre- 
sented is  not  expected  to  yield  any  particular  benefit  after  school  years,  ao 
far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned. 

Wherever  the  nnmber  of  atndenta  is  large  enough  to  justify  doing  so, 
separate  classei  for  those  who  are  to  take  bat  two  years  of  Latin  might  be 
organized,  and  work  given  of  a  diflferent  sort  from  that  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Cicero  and  Vergil. 

The  fact  that  in  the  high-school  years  students  are  often  uncertain  as 
to  their  later  work  makes  it  sometimes  seem  desirable  for  them  to  keep  in 
tme  with  the  largest  possible  range  of  ooUeie  reqtdrements.  The  first  two 
years  of  Latfai  as  commonly  presented  serve  this  purpose.  Bnt  in  the  larger 
schools  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  whose  plans  are  reasonably 
definite  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  the  school  above  referred  to  in  which 
there  are  214  enrolled  in  Caesar  and  16  in  Vergil  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
thathalf  of  dmse  who  took  Oesar  expected  to  give  four  years  to  La^  And 
the  loss  in  tune  to  tiiose  who  wished  to  change  from  tiie  two-year  course 
to  the  four-year  course  would  in  the  aggregate  be  far  less  tiian  that  involved 
in  the  present  scheme.  If  the  retention  of  Caesar  for  those  who  are  to  take 
four  years  of  Latin  be  desired,  a  dehtiite  amount  of  credit  for  the  Caesar 
eowte  couM  be  assigned  to  libit  parallel  second-year  course,  so  that  students 
who  found  it  necessary  to  diange  mi|^  do  so  widRmt  losing  more  than  a 
fraction  of  a  year's  credit  The  gain  in  the  edncaitional  value  of  the  whole 
cotir«e  for  snch  students  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  in  time. 
It  need  hardly  l»  said  that  study  directed  along  the  lines  indicated  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  than  is 
the  narrative  of  the  Gallic  War.  And  in  so  far  as  h  aroused  an  interest  in 
langunce-material  the  tendency  to  read  with  closer  attention  and  appredatioa 
Would  be  Hkely  to  follow. 

With  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  text  required  for  translation  in 
connection  with  such  a  course,  a  stricter  requirement  of  good  Elnglish  could 
be  made,  A  teaeher  is  aomedmes  eompdled  to  pass  by  f  aulta  hi  translation 
for  sheer  lack  of  time;  He  must  get  the  class  tiirough  lowr  books  of  Camr; 
or  nearly  that  amount,  and  he  feds  tiiat  he  can  correct  in  the  next  year's 
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work  the  faults  which  he  has  iii>t  time  to  take  note  of  in  the  second  year 
But  for  those  who  do  not  read  Cicero  the  careless  forms  of  expression 
which  are  allowed  in  Caesar  often  tend  to  become  esublished  tu  such  an 
extent  w  to  all  out  the  freQaeot  aucttkm  tint  tiie  itiideiif  s  English  »  made 
worse  instead  of  bcmg  improved  bjr  bis  stndjr  of  Latin.  If  the  wwk  were 
directed  with  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  in  his  command  of 
English,  instead  of  having  the  translation  of  a  fixed  amount  of  Latin  as  its 
goal,  there  would  iic  no  excuse  for  this  sort  of  careless  translation,  and  its 
frequency  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  takhig  Latin  in  the  first  year  of  die  higli 
school  it  is  wordi  while  to  tiy  to  meet  their  needs  more  fnl^  than  is  done 
by  the  present  arrangement  which  takes  into  aooonnt  only  those  who  cooh 
plcte  the  four-year  Latin  course.  T  believe  such  a  second-year  course  as  that 
Micpcstcd  above  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  first-year  work  to 
many  students  and  would  prove  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  English 
as  well  as  of  givins  en  mtrodnction  to  a  range  of  knowledge  both  sngsestive 
and  interesting; 

H.  F.  SCDTT 

Tax  UinvzasTTY  High  ScaoOL 
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A  Htslory  of  Education  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to 
Mad§m  Timu.  By  Fkuurs  Pmaagowr  Cajon.  New  York:  MaanUtan, 
I9xa  Pp,  zTi+3a8b  $r.io  net 

Clear  and  consisc,  Professor  Graves's  work  merits  praise  as  an  excellent 
piece  of  textbook  writing.  The  need  for  such  a  book  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the 
teacher  of  educational  history.  So  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
tUt  aablect,  so  gnuUr  the  point  of  view  dbanged  in  regard  to  It,  that  tiK 
general  works  of  dght  or  ten  years  ago  are  of  Httle  value  as  textbooki^  ud 
yet  nothing  adequate  has  been  prof1'if»-<?  to  take  their  place.  In  inrreadingf  the 
knowledge  of  educational  history  and  in  presenting  a  new  point  of  view  no 
wmk  hMB  proved  more  Tnlnilile  than  llonrae'c  epodimBkinf  TM-bo^  In  M« 
History  of  Education,  lot  Monroe's  book  is  better  suited  to  the  advanced  student 
than  to  the  under^raduatr  of  the  university  or  the  normal  school.  Mr.  Graves's 
history,  then,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  book  on  the  period  preceding  the 
Middle  Ages,  meets  a  distinct  need:  it  fnndabco  a  good,  clear  guide  for  the 
general  student  of  this  subject. 

In  order  to  present  clearly  the  evolution  of  education,  a  well-constructed 
historical  background  is  essential,  nor  can  the  writer  assume  the  existence  of 
audi  a  tncfegrottad  is  the  mind  el  the  stvdent  Ae  ICr.  CSravca  tigre  in  Ua  |»re£aee^ 

"a  life-line  of  general  history  is  sadly  needed  by  the  ax-erage  student  of  edu- 
cation." In  the  second  part  of  bis  book  Mr.  Graves  has  successfully  related 
the  great  transitional  movements  at  the  opening  of  the  modem  era  with 
educational  theory  and  cdocational  practice.  The  canaes  for  the  growtli  of 
the  Renaissance  spirit,  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  the  general  effects  of  'he 
resultant  ideals  upon  educational  thought,  and  the  crystallization  of  these 
idaola  in  educational  practice  have  been  well  traced  out  and  related  to  one 
aae^MT.  So,  too.  the  growtli  of  modem  sdence  and  phUoaoplqr  end  the 
effects  of  this  RTowth  npon  education  have  received  adequate  treatment.  Pro- 
fessor Graves  has  not  been  so  successful,  however,  in  relating  political  events 
and  eeonomie  deveiepment  with  educational  progress.  The  rise  of  medon 
states  elwidd  have  received  greater  atlentien»  particularly  becanse  of  the  grad- 
ual asstimption  of  educational  responsibilities  by  the  state.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  France  and  the  development  of  the  coiurt  of  Louis  XIV  merit  a  more 
eomptele  treatnmnt  beeaose  of  thdr  effects  npon  the  edneetion  of  the  nobilitf 
of  Eorope.  The  growth  of  cities  and  the  rise  of  "modem  povertjT  ate  eqnaltjr 

important  in  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
not  so  wen  done  as  the  latter  pert.  The  authof's  fundamental  idea  In  hia 
treatment  of  this  period  is  well  bron^t  OOt  in  Hhrn  first  few  pages  of  Hw 
book— the  education  of  the  barbarian  tjp  to  a  point  where  he  can  carry  on 
the  civilization  of  the  world — but  the  influences  contributing  to  this  evolution- 
ary proems  an  not  well  related.  Too  Httle  attention  is  paid  to  the  all-power- 
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ful  part  played  by  the  mediaeval  church ;  the  great  inBuence  of  the  Cnuades 
upon  the  edvcttion  of  the  WMteco  Enrapeaii  doct  net  teem  t»  be  appnedated. 

!r.  fnct  the  whole  book,  but  particul-ir'y  the  part  dcaliriR  with  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  lacking  in  historical  penpective.  Yet  it  is  far  better  than  most  of  the 
ttdsting  textbeoiki  in  tbie  rapcet 

The  book  does  net  ooatiln  mudi  nev  material,  hut  that  is  sotfcely  to  he  «»• 
pected  in  a  textbook.  The  great  strengfth  of  the  nttthor  lies  in  his  power  of 
synthesis,  and  his  frequent  stunmaries  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  work.  The  last 
thtee  or  fovr  pafce  wntain  an  adniidie  — j;  in  lASA  tihe  anthoi''a  theaia 
that  the  edneationBl  prooess  la  to  be  viewed  front  ^  itandpohit  of  indivldntliMi 
is  well  brought  out.  One  must  admire  the  presentation  whether  one  accepts 
the  writer's  view  or  not.  In  spite  of  minor  faulu,  it  must  be  said  that  no 
more  aenriottUe  texAook  is  (Ua  anhjeet  haa  yet  s|>pcared  for  the  me  of  the 
coUccB  nadeigtadaate  and  the  nonaaloa^hool  itndanL 

JowATSAn  F.  Soon 

The  School  of  Eoucatiom 
TsK  UmvaeaiTT  or  CncAOO 


Das  hdhere  Lehramt  in  Deutschland  und  Ocsterreich.  Ein  Beilrag  zur  vcr- 
gleichenden  Schulgeschichte  und  zum  Schulreform.  Von  Hans  Morsch. 
ZiKite  verbenerte  and  vcnndirte  Anfiage^  mit  efaiem  alplnbetiacfaes 
SodK  and  Nmenarcgiiter.  Lqpciff:  Tcniaier,  191a  ^  vUi+48& 
M.  laoa 

One  rarely  finds  in  a  book  such  a  mass  of  well-ordered  infonration  as  is 
found  in  this  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  sMoadsij-school  teacher  in  Ger- 
many and  Atwtrla.  Nor  la  the  work  timply  a  ceo^Iation  of  statisdes  and  regn* 
lations,  for  the  author  interpolates  crittdMO  and  suggestion  so  generously  and 
so  well  that  the  sifrnificance  of  the  facts  presented  is  clearly  seen.  The  book 
is  a  comparative  study  of  the  subject  in  Austria  and  the  twenty-six  German 
States,  and  everything  of  importance  in  oonneetion  with  the  work  of  the  teacher 

In  the  hiRher  or  secondary  schools  receives  due  consideration. 

The  fundamental  assumption  underlying  the  whole  treabnent  is  that  the 
accondary-school  teacher  hae  a  certain  fixed  honorable  poeition  guaranteed  hf 
tlM  atate,  and  Aat  he  haa  eeriain  tighla  and  dtrtiea  which  he  and  othera  are 

bound  to  respect.  Before  he  is  permitted  to  assume  this  position,  however,  he 
must  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  academic  and 
prefcsaiottal  training  for  Ua  choeen  lifework.  Having  passed  Ua  ieavinf  ex- 
amination from  the  secondary  school  and  spent  at  least  three  years  in  study  at 
a  university,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  physical  examination,  the  candidate 
for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  higher  schools  is  permitted  to  come  tqi  for  the 
atate  exaalaatiott  iStMOuxamt*).  Thia  indndea  a  gcnend  teat  in  fhit  aeveral 
subjects,  and  a  more  difficult  examination  !■  fliree  allied  subjects  which  he  expects 
to  teach.  At  least  one  thesis  must  be  presented  also.  In  Prussia  and  several 
other  states,  the  successful  candidate  must  then  spend  one  year  {Seminarjahr) 
in  eomhined  theoretical  study  and  praeticel  teaching  in  a  teeehers'  seminar,  and 
an  additional  year  (Probcjahr)  in  trial  teaching,  before  he  can  be  certificated  as  a 
teacher  iObtrlthrtr).   He  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  yeaia  old  before 
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he  reaches  this  point.  After  certification  he  may  have  to  wait  several  years 
for  an  «|q>oiiitiDeat,  but  once  he  is  appointed  he  becomes  a  state  official  and  is 
tbettc«lortii  entitled  to  position  and  par,  and«  after  a  fixed  ninimtna  term  of 
•erriee,  to  a  pension  in  case  he  is  disabled. 

The  various  factors  that  enter  into  the  teacher's  professional  liff  are  dr- 
scribed  in  considerable  detail.  Antoog  them  are  the  condittoos  surrounding  tiie 
wthwric  and  profcaaioDal  pnptfvtioB,  the  raka  goveniinf  the  internal  admiait- 
tration  of  the  higher  schftoli,  a  Hit  of  these  schools  and  the  attcvdance  at  the  same, 
the  rules  governing  the  promotion  of  pupils,  the  supervisfnpr  aiitbririries?,  both 
state  and  provincial,  holidays,  the  rank  of  the  teacher  among  otiicr  sute  otticials, 
the  teaehei'a  hoima  of  Mfvicc^  tad  bto  pij  and  ycufam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  comparatiTe  view  presented  in  the  book,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Austria  and  all  th**  "=tai»"«!  of  Germany 
are  a  unit  in  requiring  of  the  prospective  teacher  a  sute  exaininauon  following 
at  laait  three  jreara  of  laiverrily  atody*  but  die  wicciaediin  period  of  practical 
traiaiag  is  different  in  different  states.  In  Prussia,  Bratmachweig.  Saxe- Weimar, 
Hesse,  and  Mecklenburg  two  years,  a  Seminarjahr  and  a  Prnbcjakr,  are  re<Ti;red; 
in  other  German  states,  among  them  Baden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirttemburg, 
onljr  one  jrcar  la  aeeamiy;  and  in  Awtria  andjr  ona  year  la  aetnallr  ntnini, 
Imt  the  candidate  is  encouraged  to  take  at  least  part  of  a  aeeoad  year  for  thia 
purpose.  In  most  cases  this  practical  training  is  given  in  gymnasia!  seminars  con- 
nected with  higher  schools;  in  only  three  states,  Baden,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  ^ax- 
OBjr,  ara  tiicae  aeninaca  connected  with  a  nohrenlly. 

The  author  devotes  seventy-seven  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  leaving  ex- 
amination (Rcifi'f^GfuHg),  which  filavs  so  large  a  part  in  the  e<!<irat!nna!,  social, 
and  professional  life  of  the  German  people.  The  purpose  oi  the  examination, 
the  compoahion  of  the  eiamining  board,  the  poasIMa  rejection  of  Iha  appUeant, 
the  oral  examination,  the  written  examination,  the  judging  of  papers,  and  ex- 
emption from  the  oral  examination  are  among  the  phases  of  the  subject  treated. 
To  the  American  reader  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  aa  to  whether  the  pupooe  of  the  examination  la  the  detenaina* 
tion  of  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  undertake  university  work  or  mady  tiw 
testing  of  his  proficiency  in  the  studies  required  in  the  secondary  school. 

In  Germany  there  are  usually  hve  vacations  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Easter,  WUtstutide,  the  long  aanunar  vacation  (nracQsr  about  thirty  daya), 
Michaelmas,  and  the  Christmas  holidays;  the  total  number  of  days  ranging  from 
seventy-seven  to  ninety-six.  Besides  these  vacation  periods  there  are  about  a 
dozen  individual  holidays.  In  Austria  the  vacation  days  number  from  sixty-two 
to  cigbty-foor,  with  about  the  same  number  of  isolated  hoHdag*  as  in  Germany. 
The  GermaTi  or  Austrian  schoolmaster  has  no  vacation  loac  cnoogfc  ttt  cnaUa 
htm  to  travel  far  afield,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author 
preianta  la  tabular  form  a  eempaimtive  statement  showinc  the  poeition  of  the 
teacher  and  other  slate  officers  with  reference  to  status  before  they  enter  service, 
title  in  service,  and  social  and  official  rank  in  service.  Nothing  else  shows  so 
clearly  the  social,  political,  and  professional  setting  of  the  secondary-school 
taadar.  Of  scarcely  less  intarest  la  tha  tnUa  la.  isilcb  la  aihown  fab  aalsiy, 
hours  of  service,  and  pension  schedule.  The  details  of  the  table  cannot  be 
given,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  his  sahuy  is  eqtttl  to  tliat  of  hta 
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brother  state  oRiciaJs,  the  judges;  it  starts  at  a  stated  minimum  amount,  and  ig 
iacfCMed  fay  a  stated  pMWcntate  at  Mtted  period*  vsti]  the  mexltmini  it  reeded; 
and  after  a  few  years  of  service  he  or  Ua  fenify  ia  aMmed  of  a  itated  penvon 

in  case  of  his  disability  or  death. 

The  detaii«  oi  all  these  regulations  and  conditions  are  given  for  both  Ger- 
maoy  and  Atutria,  and  in  ndi  a  way  as  to  make  intereating  reading  at  any 

point.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  presents  by  far  the  most  complete  and  modern 
description  of  the  secondary  schools  in  these  countries  with  reference  to  the 
status  and  duties  of  the  aeoondary-achool  teachers.  The  first  edition  (1905)  was 
eminently  suoeesafal.  This  new  and  enlarged  edition  ranks  even  higher. 

Die  Obei  realxchulc  unJ  die  Schulreformfragen  der  Ccgi-nzvart,  Vortrag  in 
der  Festsitzung  vom  10.  Oktober,  i<xx>.  der  i^aupCversainmlung  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  des  latetnloscn  huhercn  Schulwesens  zu  Kassel, 
gdialten  von  Db.  Albx.  WmncKi.  Ldpzig:  Teuboer,  t9ia  40. 
M.  asa 

In  this  address  the  writer  first  points  out  that  in  its  original  form  the 
OberreaUchuie  was  a  technical  school,  and  then  disctiases  its  character  and  func- 
tion since  it  has  become  a  school  for  general  edaoatloo  Iqr  the  snhstitvtloa  of 
iastraetlon  m  tiie  noden  languages  for  classi««l  stadias.  Of  S97  dtiea  in 
Prussia  in  which  there  ts  n  complete  fnine  year)  secondan,*  school,  191  have 
only  the  classical  Cymnasium,  with  little  or  no  oj^rtunity  for  modem  studies. 
Between  1898  and  1908  the  nnnber  of  Pnnsiaa  OherretJseMem  iactcaaed  from 
28  to  75,  and  the  number  of  Realschulen  from  78  to  171.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools. 
The  Oberreaischule  meets  actual  needs  now  just  as  the  Gymncstum  met  them  in 
the  pas^  when  Latin  was  the  langnage  of  law,  theology,  and  general  etdtnre,  and 
Creek  Oa  language  of  the  worM'a  wisdom. 


Nbw  York  Citv 


Broad  Lines  in  Science  Teaching.  Edited  by  F.  HODSON.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan,  191Q.  Pp.  xxxvl+267. 

This  hook  includes  aa  intrednetiea  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  and  twenty- 
one  distinct  essays  by  twenty  different  authors.  Professor  Sadler,  in  hia  VBf 
troduction,  makes  the  following  very  broad  and  general  statement: 

"What  the  classical  renaissance  was  to  men  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eenturies,  the  sdentifie  movement  b  to  us.  It  haa  given  a  new  trend  to  ed- 
ucation. Tt  has  chantred  the  outlook  of  the  mind.  It  has  Riven  a  new  intellectual 
background  to  life.  It  has  therefore  distvirbed  the  old  balance  of  studies. 
It  has  broken  down  a  scholaatic  mooopoly.  It  haa  made  a  new  learning  india« 
pensahle  to  all  profeiaiona]  callings.  It  demands  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
nipfhod  of  teachinsr.  Tts  claims  afFect  the  whole  field  of  educatioa  and  every 
grade  of  school.    They  involve  a  revolutionary  change." 

End  of  tiie  aurora  seena  to  be  inspired  widi  the  sine  seal  fat  en9ba> 
sising  the  importance  of  science  in  educational  work.  They  have  directed 
dieir  resMrtia  chiefly  to  the  seienee  woi^  in  the  secondaiy  sdioola*  bni  the 
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nature-study  which  precedes  the  high-school  work  and  some  of  the  science 
work  of  tedinical  schools  receives  attention  in  certain  of  the  essays.  One 
V9UJ  »  npott  the  ptoanlng  of  adcoee  Uborfttoriet.  With  one  or  two  exeep- 
tions,  the  authors  mate  cfev.  ftnlghltonnfd  statements  of  high  ideals  ia 
the  teaching  of  science.   They  have  espedaHy  emphasized  the  following  points: 

J.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  aattml  Bcieoccs  ia  essential  to  a  liberal  e^ 

ucation. 

a.  The  teaeWtig  of  adence  ahoidd  hegfan  witii  yoang  ddldten. 

J.  There  is  a  Beeeaaily  for  direct  and  fintohaad  ohaervation  of  natora 

by  the  students. 

4.  The  more  general  intrediietion  of  biologj  abeold  be  emeciaHy  encouraged. 

5.  The  adeotific  method  is  wondcrfony  well  adapted  to  the  training  of 


6.  The  scientific  method  may  be  adapted  to  all  lines  of  investigation. 

7.  The  adeatifie  method  may  be  adapted  to  inatmetioii  ia  flu  variooa 
onbjeets  in  the  eurricalvm. 

8.  The  knowled!7c  acquired  hy  the  student  ia  the  adcoee  eowaca  ia  net 
aa  important  aa  the  mental  training  received. 

9.  The  adeaee  work  shonld  lead  to  iatellcetnal  Ittdcpcadence. 

10.  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  natmat  adcnoea  will  lead  to  a  poetic 
appreciation  of  nature's  wonderlands. 

11.  Good  work  in  science  will  preserve  and  cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  spirit  of  rcaearcb. 

12.  The  work  in  adcncc  ahenld  aaelat  greailir  In  Ac  idntioa  of  the  prabtaou 

of  social  hygiene. 

The  ffcncral  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire  book  is  especiaUy  commendable. 
The  writers  all  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  function  in  education  to 
bring  abovt  greater  intdketaal  iadependence  la  the  trace.  Eadi  atodent  It 
to  learn  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  develop  ability  to  reserve  judgment  until 
sufficient  fncts  are  at  hand  to  justify  a  decision.  They  appreciate  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  should  not  be  put  as  high  as  the  training  in  character. 

In  the  preface  tiie  editor  fraoUsr  admha  that  tfie  esaaya  are  statencota 
of  ideals  and  that  they  do  not  describe  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
schools.  The  ideals  set  forth  are  not  new  to  those  who  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  advance  in  edncatiottal  work  in  this  country.  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker 
nrged  these  same  ideals  and  the  importance  of  adeaee  in  the  enrricolim  of 

a  school  during  the  Inst  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  Dr.  John  Dewey  in  his 
laboratory  school  worked  toward  just  stich  ideals.  Dr.  Dewey  has,  I  believe, 
made  even  stronger  daima  for  adence  and  the  adentific  method  than  any  one 
of  thcae  authors.  In  hia  addrcaa  before  Secdott  Edneation,  of  the  AnMr* 
ican  Assodalioa  for  the  Adraaoemcnt  of  Sdenceii  at  Boston*  1909*  Dr.  Dcwcif 
aUted: 

"Sdentifie  method  ia  not  jnat  a  medied  which  it  has  been  found  prof- 
itable to  ptvsoe  in  this  or  that  abstruse  aidiject  for  purely  teduilcal  reaaoos. 
It  represents  the  only  method  of  thinking  that  has  proved  fruitful  in  any  sub- 
ject— that  is  what  we  mean  when  we  call  it  scienti^c  It  is  not  a  peculiar 
devdopmcttt  of  thinMng  for  highly  ipedaliaed  eada;  it  tt  thinking,  so  fir 
aa  thooght  haa  become  conadona  of  ita  peeper  coda  and  of  the  cqn^pawat  fai- 
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dispensable  for  success  in  their  pursuit  When  our  schools  truly  become 

laboratories  of  knowledge-making,  not  mills  fitted  out  with  infomution-hoppers, 
then  will  no  loafer  be  need  to  disctus  the  place  of  «dcnee  ia  edneatioa."* 
At  Mother  place  in  the  same  address  Dr.  Dewey  said : 

"One  of  the  only  two  articles  that  remain  in  my  creed  of  life  is  that  the 
future  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  the  widening  spread  and  dccpcwing  hold 
of  the  aeieiitifie  habit  of  miad;  aad  tiiat  the  prohlam  of  pceblcna  in  our  educa- 
tion is  dieiefon  to  dbee««r  bow  to  nature  and  maka  cffeetiva  tUa  adentific 
habit." 

The  authors  in  the  volume  under  conBderation  arc,  with  one  or  two  cxeap<> 
tiona,  ipeeia!  atodenta  of  adanoa  who  have  adtaiicad  far  ia  dwir  pffoieHioaa. 

With  the  exception  of  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  writers  are  all  connected  with  European  institutions,  most  of  them  with 
the  schools  of  England,  and  it  ia  a  aonroe  of  encottracetacot  to  all  edncatiofial 
worfcera  tfiat  ao  axoeUant  aad  cnthodaatic  a  series  of  eoMya  from  aaeh 

wall-trained  and  experienced  teachers  has  been  published. 

Science  is  playing  a  more  and  more  important  role  in  aU  educational  work, 
aad  witfi  aaeh  dacade  there  will  aadoobtedly  be  a  great  inenaae  ia  Aa  *■«"»'*«—■ 
of  «ttbiitiaatiff  aopporters  of  this  work.  The  present  writata  ate  to  ba  ranked 
among  the  advanced  thinkers  along  this  line.  We  cannot  assume  that  thOK 
is  general  acceptance  or  appreciation  of  their  views,  hot  this  volume  ahoold 
aMiat  ia  pcoawtiag  a  fidler  aad  broader  appredatioii  of  tiie  iaipoctaaoa  of  aeieaoa 
ia  ediKatioa  aad  of  tha  naajr  pbaeai  of  tUa  pfoblam  ia  Oe  lacondaiy  adiaola. 

WauAca  W.  Atwoop 

Taa  UMivaaaiTY  or  Chigaoo 


Tht  Ttnth  Yearbook  of  thg  tfoHonal  Society  for  th«  Study  of  Education, 
Part  II,  Tht  Runi  School  ot  o  CommiHtUy  Ccnlcr.  Edited  by  B.  M. 
Davis.  Cbkof^x  The  Unimti^  of  Gfaicago  Pttsi.  tpzz.  F^,  75.  9075. 

The  book  is  made  «p  of  repofta  bjr  vaiioaa  apeciaHatt  in  nwal  education  aad 

community  activity. 

I.  Tht  Rural  School  as  a  Central  Educational  a»d  Social  Center, 

A.  ComrnmuUy  Work  in  Uto  AgHeuUueot  Hkfit  5Mboof.  By  B,  H.  CaocRiMit. 
— The  high  school  reported  belongs  to  and  is  supported  by  the  county,  has  a 
rural  location,  accommodates  four  elementary  schools,  serves  every  class  of 
people  in  the  g^mmunity,  and  offers  a  course  of  study  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  peQpla  eenrad.  The  aehool  advertiaee  ita  apaeial  activitiei  br  lettere, 
posters,  and  newspaper  items ;  orpranizes  teachers"  meeting^s,  lecture  courses, 
corn  congresses,  women's  clubs,  and  literary  societies;  and  tests  the  farmers' 
aiilk  aad  leedi.  It  "ia  an  eduMlloaal  force  for  tlie  whoia  faail|)p  aad  a  loeiai, 
ovSttaei,  aad  ethical  center  for  the  entife  oonununitir*** 

B.  The  Disirici  Schools  in  a  County  as  Rducational  and  Social  Centers.  By 
JaaaiB  Fisld.— "Country  schools,"  says  Miss  Field,  "must  interest  boys  and  girls 
in  life  on  tfia  farm  aad  hcliii  to  tteai  a  viaian  of  ita  great  poeeihtHdea  if 
rii^iilr  lived.**  Hie  tender  ehoald  be  a  worldaig  awmber  of  comwuirity  etiaalsa- 
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tions  and  the  leader  in  his  school  in  experimental  agriculture,  corn  conte^fts,  and 
stock-judgiiig.  Hia  co-operation  in  boys'  farm  camps,  country  boys'  and  girls' 
com  diows  and  idiidiimiat  acpodtloiif,  and  other  oetiTltlc*  will  win  for  the 
sdiool  the  lofel  lappatt  of  *'llw  groodiiest  fermer,"  who  with  hie  ton,  hired  man, 
ead  three  teams  will  transform  the  Mftecled  eehool  lot  into  «  garden  of  delight 

II.  Rural  School  Bxttnsion, 

A.  Through  Boyt'  and  Girl^  AgriaMtml  CMu,  Bjr  F.  W.  How&— Special 
eigeniiatioaB  agrieidtnral  ead  the  Hhe— become  lets  neceasary  as  the  schools 

become  more  inclusive.  However,  school  extension  clubs  still  have  a  mission. 
They  bring  their  members  into  closer  touch  with  their  work,  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  valuable  restilts  of  co-operation  and  competition,  and  awaken  the 
eoanntmilgr  to  deeper  intereet  in  epedel  movenienta.  The  entire  reeolt  la  in- 
variably a  general  upward  trend  in  thought  and  activity.  Beginning  in  New 
York  in  1898,  this  extension  work  is  "now  widespread  and  etTcciual.  Contests 
otiering  rewards  in  educational  recognition  or  opportunities  secure  the  co- 
operation of  edoeatlenal  and  indnetrial  worhen  and  iaatitntiona  and  arouee  fniit- 
fdl  enthusiasm. 

B.  Relation  of  Rural  Schools  to  Better  Housekeeping.  By  E,  C-  Bis  nop. — 
The  writer  says,  "Better  housekeeping  in  farm  homes  means  better  fairming  and 
hotter  dtisenahip."  The  dienge  mejr  he  acoonpliehcd  beat  tluongh  the  edocntion 
of  the  school  girl.  The  "Home  Experiment  Department"  in  Nebraska  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  improvement.  Its  members  are  furnished  with  instructions, 
pamphlets,  and  supplies,  and  report  results  of  experiments  monthly.  This  work  is 
qntematie  and  forma  nuclei  abevt  which  local  etganisatlona  may  be  eetaUiahed. 
The  plan  is  weak  in  that  it  leaves  the  pupils  dependent  instead  of  independent. 

III.  Rural  School  Libraries.  By  A.  B.  Graham. — The  farmer  and  his  child 
need  to  develop  the  habit  of  reading  for  pastime,  devatioo,  and  inspiration. 
School  Khrariea  have  eoltural  vahie  and  lead  hdp  to  induslrica.  They  enconrage 
the  building  up  of  private  libraries  and  reading  by  the  fireside.  The  article 
includes  advice  with  reference  to  selecting  books,  means  of  raising  money  for 
books,  and  care  of  boohs.  The  library  should  make  tiie  adMol  a  moce  hdpfuf 
aodat  and  edtwational  center. 

IV.  The  Rural  School  as  a  of  Developing  an  Appreciation  of  Art 
(Indoor  and  Outdoor).  By  O.  J.  Kern. — Mr.  Kern  reports  progress  made  in 
twelve  years  in  secoridg  more  attractive  idiool  gronnda  and  adiool  hooaes.  Hia 
problem  was  to  get  the  teadMrs,  direetors,  children,  and  patrons  in  general  to 
do  this  work.  His  first  call  was  to  the  teacher.  Enthusiastic  teachers  awakened 
the  children,  who  in  ttim  aroused  their  parents.  The  camera,  printing-prces,  and 

,  atereopticon  were  naed  ealMiaiTelr  and  wifli  great  aocoeiB.  Spedal  hoUetiaa  and 
annual  reporta  of  the  e^hoola  in  Hbm  county,  well  illustrated  and  printed  on  good 
paper,  were  mailed  to  patrons  and  exerted  great  influence.  Continued  work  de- 
veloped interest  in  and  taste  for  real  works  of  art.  Grounds  and  btiildings  were 
greetljr  improved. 

V.  OrganiAd  Recr^QlMm  In  Rural  Schools.  By  M.  T.  ScuiwKa.— Play,  the 
anthor  says,  includes  "all  means  of  passing  one's  leisure  and  recreation  hours." 
**If  he  Ithe  country  child]  would  play  more  he  would  love  the  country  better, 
aee  more  hcaniy  in  fed  tim  iaolalfon  Icaa."  The  State  Mofmal  SdMol  at 
New  Pdt^,  New  Yorl^  dz  yaata  age  begra  boUlag  wcddr  cottfefeacea  with 
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teachers,  parents,  and  children  at  country  schools.  Conversations  regarding  the 
phjrsieal  and  ptajr  life  of  dtfldica  were  amanff  the  hum  ititereitiiig;  The  Cooatar 
School  Athletic  Leagne  waa  fotaaed.  Clean  athletics  at  the  home  school  pre- 
pared for  the  great  annual  field  day  and  play  picnic,  where  all  the  schools  of 
the  community  contested  for  honors.  Group  games  were  found  to  be  especially 
interesting  and  valuahle.  Betas  brottgiit  togetfaer,  the  people  learned  to  know 
aad  love  each  other  better,  aMMrala  were  iinpreTed,  and  loyalty  to  the  coraaiinitr 
waa  fostered. 

VI.  The  General  Problem  of  the  Relation  of  the  Rural  School  to  Community 
tfttdt:  A  Sutmoij,  fily  B.  H.  Davu.—- The  effideaey  of  the  nml  adieot  of  a 
generation  ago,  when  it  atistained  a  close  union  with  the  community,  was  im- 
paired by  chanpM  in  social  :->.vf]  industrial  sittiations.  Readjustment  to  the 
extent  of  restoration  to  a.  uuity  ot  a  higher  type  is  a  present  need.  Solution  of 
phaaca  of  the  aitoatiott  herda  reported  promise  bodi  the  finding  aad  Hat  eolation 
of  the  real  rural-school  problem.  Co-operation,  better-trained  teachers,  adequate 
school  eciuipment.  and  redirection  in  the  Ugbt  o(  experiments  already  made  and 
others  to  be  made  will  do  the  work. 

The  book  containa  aaggeative  biUiograpiiies,  revlaed  coaatitution  of  tibe 
society,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  society,  Febroaty  aM,  Ipto. 
The  reports  indtided  are  suggestive,  inspiring,  and  authoritative. 
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Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.    By  Anna  M.  Cwley.    New  York: 
Soribdcr,  1911.  Pjti.  xi+V4> 

While  especially  adapted  to  aerve  aa  a  textbook  for  rlssort  ia  metheda  of 

feiiching  domestic  art.  this  excellent  work  by  Miss  Cooley  will  perhaps  find  even 
greater  usefulness  as  a  reference  book.  It  should  be  so  used  by  every  teacher 
of  domestic  art  and  by  everyone  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  supervision  of 
those  who  teadi  this  anbjeet  It  was  perhapa  Inevitafalo  that  the  reeeat  wave 
of  rnihu^iasni  for  industrial  education  should  have  brought  many  to  teach  do- 
mestic art  who  were  poorly  prepared  for  the  work.  To  such  the  book  should 
come  as  a  special  inspiration  and  incentive  to  higher  standards. 

Miss  Coolcy  discusses  not  only  the  general  aspects  >)f  domestic  mtt  in  the 
education  of  women,  but  also  the  details  of  the  jiroblem  of  teaching  it  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  She  gives  estimates  of  cost  of  equipment ;  outlines 
of  typical  lessons;  and  outlines  of  courses  for  every  grade  in  many  types  of 
schoola.  eaat  and  west,  coontry,  town,  aad  city,  amoag  die  poor  aad  anuMV  Ae 
well-to-do.  She  aho  gives  two  brief  diapteta  oa  tho  aabfeGt  la  coUsgai  aaltt 
other  higher  institution*  of  learning. 

The  book  wnpbaaisfs  throoghottt  the  "thought  content"  that  should  accom^ 
pony  the  technical  work.  Those  who  have  thought  of  domestic  art  as  merely 
sewing  will  he  interested  to  know  that  it  includes  also  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  history  of  dress,  furniture,  silver,  glass,  the  textile  industries,  etc, 
the  artistie  and  appropriate  fofaishbig  of  varioua  rooma  of  the  hotise,  the  manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  textUssk  the  hygiene  of  clodiiag,  the  study  of  line  aad 
color  in  relatioa  to  the  wearer,  the  eoonoodcs  of  bayteb  the  relative  valosa  of 
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hand  «Bd  nwdriw  worfc,  tbe  ethics  of  sboppiog,  sweat-ahop  labor  and  the  work 
«f  the  Coammm*  League,  and  the  mitatMltty  of  dothJav  with  refereaee  to  mt 

and  income.  The  only  pha^e  of  the  stthject  that  seems  to  escape  definite  men- 
tion is  the  psychology  of  fashion.  It  would  seem  that  as  valuable  a  social  refona 
oooM  be  acGOflq>li«hed  Iqr  suggesting  directly  to  the  fising  generation  of  women 
tlie  need  of  freeing  themselves  from  this  slavery  as  in  discotsing  tiie  iwest-shop 
work  so  frequently  mentioned.  Tint  this  a  small  and  perhaps  only  fancied 
omission  from  a  book  that  suggests  how  domestic  art  will  help  "any  woman  to 
be  a  better  coasainer,  iwodoeer,  and  home-maker/*  ''to  bof  more  economically 
and  wisely,  to  select  with  wisdom  and  gOOd  tSStC  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
clothing  and  furnishinj?  for  her  home,  to  manage  it  sy^tematcally  for  the  good 
of  all  its  members,  and  to  enter  into  the  problems  of  social  life  intelligently." 


Tbb  UrnvxasiTT  or  Kaksas 


The  Short  Story  in  English.  By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  Tooo.  Pp.  xiii+386.  $i.6a 

It  is  nut  solely  an  interest  in  the  short  story  as  aa  art-form  that  prompta 
FrofcsMr  Canby  in  hia  atndjr.  Th»  Short  Slery  Ai  Snglish.  He  ia  coooemcd  firat 

of  all  with  the  history  of  short  fiction  in  English,  and  bcfiins  his  exposition, 
therefore,  with  the  first  short  prose  narratives  to  be  found  in  Early  Middle 
English  litefmture.  Somewhat  over  half  die  book  is  devoted  to  a  dRseoaaion  of 
these  and  tiicir  numerous  posterity  to  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ihe 
interest  for  the  reader  throtiphout  lying  solely  in  the  exploration  of  a  field  of 
literary  history  scarcely  touched  upon  in  the  manuals  of  literature.  In  reading, 
definiKg,  classifying,  and  coognenting  upon  drfa  vaat  mass  of  fugitive  and,  in 
large  part,  valueless  fiction  the  author  has  done  an  arduous  and  important  piece 
of  research.  Most  of  ns  will  thank  him  for  bringing  together  in  this  painstaking 
fashion  knowledge  which  every  student  of  literature  would  wish  to  possess,  but 
wiilch  few  would  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  seek  at  first  hand:  too  much 
literature  intrinsically  worthless  must  be  read  before  any  generalizations  worth 
the  while  are  possible.  In  this  study,  therefore,  the  author  has  produced  a  work 
as  yet  unique  which  must  supplement  the  standard  historiei*  oi  the  novel  in  pre- 
senting the  steiy  of  the  devdopmcnt  of  prose  fiction  in  English. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  period  of  Washington 
Irving  that  form  of  short  fiction  known  as  the  "tale"  assumes  a  more  artistic 
form  tlian  is  ever  before  fotond  in  English  prose.  To  this,  the  forertmner  of 
tlie  short  story  aa  a  recogniasd  art-form  widi  Isws  of  its  own,  Prsfcasor  Canby 
devote-!?  some  little  space,  and  follows  with  a  chapter  each  on  Poe  and  Hawthorne, 
who,  intrinsically  important,  are  doubly  so  by  reason  of  their  place  as  early 
masters  of  the  modem  Short  story,  opening  up  fidds  hitherto  miexplored  and 
perfecting  a  technique  to  which  the  best  short-story  writers  of  our  own  time  owe 
mtuh  With  Poe  and  Hawthorne  the  short  story  is  set  ttpon  its  cotirse  of  rapid 
^development,  and  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  author  of  this  study  to  dtscum 
Individaally  the  many  worthy  vrritera.  He  doea,  however,  deal  at  soom  length 
with  Bret  Harte^  Henry  James,  Stevenson,  and  KipHng,  and  finds  time  for  a 
ch^tcr  or  two  in  which  to  explain  the  recognition  in  England  of  tlm  abort  atoty 
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as  distinct  from  the  tale,  and,  in  America,  the  development  by  competent  crafts- 
Bca  of  larpM  of  fdotf  otiwr  Abb  Hmmo  discoTered  1v  Poc^  Hawtfuwne,  aad  Bick 
Harte.  Altogether  the  WOril  Jt  satisfactorily  done  and  with  much  appreciation 
for  the  best  of  contemporary  work.  Yet  the  reader  Invs  down  the  book  with  the 
conviction  that  the  technique  of  the  modem  kIoo'  has  yet  to  be  treated  with 
anfliorily.  A  ciidc  aoeh  as  Poo  or  SltrMHuu,  Umtdf  o  oacenful  vritcr  of 
•loticab  io  noedod  for  iIm  tnk. 

Writing  the  Short  Story.   By  J.  Bew;  EwNWEOi.  New  York:  Hinds,  Noble 

&  Eldredgc,  1909.    Pp.  441.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Es«)wein,  who  as  editor  of  LippincoWt  hot  had  nnich  practical  cx> 
pericnee  ia  reJcctiBS  aaannieripits  and  baa  tfaerehgr  dcvdoped  llieoriea  aa  to  tka 

methods  of  salable  fiction,  has  in  his  volume.  IVrUing  the  Sh  -<rf  S'^iry.  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  a  short  story  should  be  cooslructed.  There  is 
much  advice  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the  writer  who  has  had  some  training, 
BMiqr  "tipa^  lionet  bgr  aomeooe  witk  aad  cxperiaaee,  aad  a  good  daal  of  aaond 
criticism  and  comment  culled  from  n  rinv  editors  and  critics.  To  one  who  hi'^ 
already  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  and  has  come  to  some  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  underlying  all  nanative  writing  the  book  should  take  ita 
fdace  wUb.  other  good  Jwndliooks  aad  aid  liim  to  a  better  mdentaadiat  of  Ikie 
own  defects. 

To  a  beginner,  however,  the  arrangement  of  the  book  with  its  innumerable 
adidMaloBa  ia  tore  to  prave  xather  bewfldering  tban  belpfoL  Be  will  be  unable 
to  piice  togatber  f ron  Ksattorad  poaiagea  the  y'p^f  ynacipiea  vndec^Fisg  Ae 

narrative  form.  This  he  needs  as  a  basis  before  he  goes  on  to  a  study  of  the 
difficulties  of  method,  problems  of  introduction,  dialogue,  transitions,  description, 
aad  Ae  like,  ndiieb  are  made  evident  oolj  wbea  a  story  begins  to  aaaoaw  lona, 
however  erode.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Eaeawcia  ia  not  solBeieni^  acadeiato  ia  hia 
effort  to  get  at  fundamental  principles,  and  his  arrancer-i-nt  and  subdivision  of 
his  matter  are  over-complex.  The  fault  is  the  converse  of  the  treatise  of  tiw 
college  dieorist  upon  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  one  wh^  wiD  ouke  book 
unsatisfactory  for  classroom  purposes.  The  teadMT,  however,  aa  the  writer,  aHlf 
derive  from  it  maar  helplul  anggcatioai. 

Modem  Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction.  Edited  with  IntroductiiKi  and 
Notes  by  AucsVnnoKWionAifDEoftBMiKiMi^  NgwYork: 
D.  Appletoo  ft  Co^  tpii*  IV'Xxi+4a& 

The  oiUtDra  of  tbla  collection  of  short  alDriM  have  ahaed  to  fatter  tepre* 

acntative  stories  which  will  hold  tlic  interest  of  students  as  well  as  illttstrate 
good  narrative  method.  Good  stories  by  Turgenev,  Daudet,  de  Maupassant,  Poc. 
Stevenaon,  Kipling,  Hawtfionie,  Heoiy  Jaaiea,  aad  a  few  otterib  auhe  q>  Ae 
volume.  One  wonders,  however,  on  what  principle  I))sen's  Dolfs  House  was 
included.  Was  it  purely  for  local  reasons — was  the  book  designed,  that  i%  aolc^ 
for  use  at  Wellesley,  in  which  college  the  editors  are  instnicton? 
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A  History  of  Public  Permanent  Common  School  Funds  in  the  Vniltd  Stales,  lyg^-igoS. 
By  Flktcher  Habfbk  Swzit.  N«w  York:  Henzy  Holt  k  Co.,  i^xu  Pp.  ix+ 
493-  %i  lS  net. 

Hall  Robison.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu- 
cation, No.  3g.)  New  York:  Teachers  College,  igtt.  P^p.  vm+20S.  fx.  15. 

ENGLISH 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar.  By  Alma  Blount  an(^  Ct  auk  S.  Northtp.  (Pro- 
gressive Studies  in  Eo^ish,  H.)  New  York:  Henry  UoU  &  Co.,  191  z.  Pp.  iz+ 
•84.  fo.JS. 

Sttndard  English  Classics.  SdtcUons  from  Huxley.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Jons  P.  Cuphist,  pp.  riii+8a.  $0.35.  Ah  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  wtik  a  Donkey,  hy  Roueilt  Louis  Sxevxmson.  Edited  with  iuuoduo 
tioii  iiidl  Notn  by  lom  FkAmm  Show.  Pp.  j68.  With  portnit  and 
map.  I0.35.  Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louts  Ste\'en-son.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Fb  i.xk  Wtlson  CsemSY  HSBSBY.  Pp. 
Witii  a  map.    $0.45.   Boston:  Giun  &  Co.,  191X. 

TkaOm^s  BmuHib  eif  lk$  BtgUmim  Cmlmy.  Editad  aiid  tmiotitted  by 

J.  W.  CtrKLTTFE  and  H.  A.  Watt.  (The  Lake  English  classics,  edited  by 
Lindsay  Todd  Damon.)    Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  19x1.    Pp.  271. 

From  Western  China  to  the  Golden  Gate-.  The  Experiences  of  an  A  merican  in  the  Orient. 
By  Room  SntAOVB.  Bofcdcy;  Ledenr,  SHect  ft  Zeui  Ok,  19x1.  Vp,  xsB. 
I0.8S. 
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Am  InlroimdUm  to  German.  By  Edwaso  Pxokoscb.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
X91Z.  Pp.x+316.  Witikamapk  fx.  15. 

Dokcim:  A  German  First  Reader.  Selections  for  Reading,  Reciting,  and  Singing 
during  the  First  Year  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Puiup  Schuyuk 
Alucn.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  iqxz.  Pp.  xiv-i-330.  fo.70. 

A«Mft  VaeoMaries,  Atm^  far  RefOiHm  om  a  New  Plan.  By  H.  Wnium- 
Whtte  and  £.  SoasCBU.  Londoii:  LongmanB,  Gfeea  k  Gow,  xgso.  Pp.  7a. 
fo.sa 

CnmiliM  C^tkOma:  A  Spamsk  Grammar  /«r  SdM  mi  CtStfti,  By  Evnnsx 
Waid  Okmrbd  and  AnBm  Goaimir.  New  Y«k:  Bauy  BUt  It  Co.,  19XX. 
tp.  111+5x9.  With  «  map.  fx. 40. 
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The  Natkuial  Education  Asaodation  at  the  San  Prandaco  eonventioci 
declared,  among  other  thmgi^  in  favor  of  moral  instruction,  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  fuller  opportunities  to  women  for  higher  technical  training.  On 
the  subject  of  national  appropriations  for  education  the  following:  recom- 
mendations are  made:  "We  urge  that  the  national  appropriations  for  study- 
ing problems  involvitig  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  school  children  be  made 
convorable  in  amount  with  tiioie  annuallljr  nuule  for  studying  problema  in- 
volving tfie  welfare  and  conservation  of  the  material  resources  of  the  nation. 
We  ask  that  Congress  increase  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States  so  that  it  may  equal  the  salaries  paid  by  the  states, 
municipalities,  and  private  institutions,  to  men  and  women  occupying  educa- 
tional positions  of  the  first  magnitude.** 

The  association,  while  recommemfing  a  wider  use  of  tiie  sdiool  plant, 
utters  a  note  of  cantioa  and  holdi^  in  order  tiiat  "die  more  subtle  dements 
residing  in  the  educational  atmoqiheffe  of  a  wdl-regulated  sdiool  be  pre> 
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High  School  Physiography,  Z^i^.'l^'^TiJlXi 

L.  Bkyant,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn:  Wuxiajc  W.  Clemdsnin,  WacQeigh  Hi^ 
Sdiool,  New  Yocfc;  and  Wuxum  T.  Monnmr,  Bniitiiidt  Qgh  School,  Brooklyn.  4S0  pages.  $x.95. 


/ ^#vn  WnrrI  Fnrmnttnn  ^  Manual  based  on  Lodge's  Voosbnbry  of  Sec- 
MAMMm  WW  UTU  rorFHOnun,  oodKjy  school  Latm,  and  which  groups  and  classi- 
fies aU  the  derivatives  used  more  than  once  in  four  Books  of  Caesar,  six  Orations  of  Ocero,  and 
dsBoohsof  ViigiL  ByPiHiLS.  Jams,  FluddngBighSdHol,  New  Yocfc.  aopogsa.  so< 


St^V^nstnn  U  Trmsuir^  Inland  Edited  with  mtroduction,  notes,  glosssiy, 
^icvcnson  s  i  reasure  isiana.  ^  ^t^y    chaeub  Remus 

Gastotf,  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York.   In  Heath's  English  Classics  Series.  40  cents. 

F^^wim^m  5wt  Fwkt»limh  A  book  to  accompany  the  author's  ''Handbook  of  Com- 
C^erCWeS  m  £MgU»n.  poiWoii.«  ISrETc: Woouw,  Pwlsmsr  ta  Unlvewlty 
olWisoonsfai.  i84paBSi  focsnts. 

PtmJawnmniatm  nf  JLartt^abm^        ^-  Experiment  sta- 

r  tmaammttua  or  AgnCOMEmW*  tion,  Louisiana  state  university.  Aims 
to  furnish  the  best  obtainable  infoanatisn  on  die  vailons  phaasa  of  agdndtufe.  Every  duqitec 
is  the  wQck  of  an  eqtert.  $z.s^ 
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lenred,  and  the  dUldren  guarded  against  Ae  tmianltary  oonditiooa  eveotuallr 
foUowifig  m  tiie  wakt  of  prooiUacuous  gatheringa^  thia  wider  uae  of  the 
•chool  plant  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  school  authorities." 

In  regard  to  the  backward  and  mentally  deficient  child  the  Association 
takes  a  radical  position  in  the  following  declaration:  'It  is  the  sense  of  this 
Aaaocutum  that  compulsory-edimtioii  lawa  of  ttatei  and  eoimniiiittict 
should  be  so  amended,  developed,  and  extended  that  they  shall  apply  to  all 
children  of  school  age,  without  exception,  and  provide  for  their  training; 
further,  that  the  laws  should  recognize  the  difference  between  the  chronologi- 
cal nv':  of  a  child  and  his  maturity,  and  that  the  school-age  limit  of  each  indi- 
vidual child  should  be  determined  by  requiring  the  child  to  me«t  physical  and 
meatel  tc«t%  even  tfaon^  tfaa  child  be  in  yeara  above  tiie  age  itandard:  hi 
odier  wordi^  a  child's  actnal  age  aiioiild  be  dctennined  bgr  phjrato-paifdiologicat 
data  corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  for  the  age  limit  required  by  law. 
All  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet  such  maturity  test  at  the  extreme 
school-age  hmit  should  remain  under  public  supervision  and  control  either 
tmtil  they  reach  matnrity,  or  pennaneutly.* 

The  Asaodatjon  considers  tfiat  the  "increased  demands  tipoo  tcachert* 
and  the  ^creased  cost  of  living"  make  an  inqoic7  into  teachers'  aalaiiea 
necessary',  and  has  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  sup- 
plementan.'  to  tiic  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  Tenure^ 
and  Pensions,  made  in  igoS 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  new  Journal  of  Experimmla!  Pedagogy  and 
Training  toUcge  Record,  edited  by  J.  A.  Green  and  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

A  new  Elementary  Education  Bill  for  England  and  Wales  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  ilouse  ot  Commons.  The  chief  aims  of  the  bill  are  to  make 
the  Qwuidl  sdioola  aoeessible  to  all  children,  to  aecnre  opportumty  for 
rdigioiiB  instruction  in  the  Conndl  schools  and  in  teachers^  training  ooUcga, 
and  to  prevent  discrimination  against  teachers  hecatise  ibtej  do  ttOt  meet  a 
religious  test  or  do  not  give  religious  instruction. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Philander  P.  Qaxton  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  tducational  affairs.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  johus  Hopkins  University,  he  has  been  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  N^k  ConHima  JcmwA  of  BdueoHoH  and  of  the 
AHanik  Educational  Journal.  He  has  become  familiar  with  hifhcr  education 
as  professor  of  education  in  the  State  Normal  College  for  Women  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  and  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  In  the  latter 
position  Commissioner  Claxton  was  especially  active  in  developing  the  public 
high  sdioola  of  tiie  state.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board  and  of  the  Roekefdkr  Santtary  Commission. 
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This  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  ourselves  and  other  high- 
school  teachers  suggestions  for  increasing  our  efficiency.  It  ac- 
cepts the  proposition  that  so  lon^r  as  a  teacher  is  alive  a  teacher 
may  improve.  It  avoids  expressing  any  of  the  innumerable  ex- 
planations and  defenses  of  iliaigs  as  they  are,  for  its  purpose  is 
to  feature  workable  means  of  bringing  things  to  what  they  ought 
to  be.  It  claims  no  discoveries,  no  originality;  it  is  a  summary 
of  common  ideas. 

"Retardation,"  "elimination,"  "high-school  mortality"  are 
proauneiit  terras  m  the  educational  jouinals  just  now.  They 
are  negative  ideas.  We  want  positive  suggestions.  We  are  more 
inteirested  in  health  than  in  disease.  We  propose  a  monograph 
on  success  in  school. 

I.     WHAT  VV£  ARE  JOB, 

The  community  sends  its  children  to  us  expecting  them  to  be 
educated.   It  raises  money  and  pays  it  to  us  in  order  that  the  city 

may  be  uplifterl  The  parents  who  supiK)rt  ns  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  theory  tliat  a  high  school  is  an  institution  for  preserving 

'  This  BUteraent  of  higb-Khool  policy  U  an  abstract  of  dgfat  papers  pmentcd  in  a  series 
of  "efficiency  ooofereooes"  oooducted  bjf  heads  of  dqwrtmcota  in  tbe  Wasbiugton  Irving 
Biifr  Scteol  for  Giil%  FAnaor  to  Uv»  >Oss. 
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a  ooune  of  study,  or  xnaintaitung  a  system  of  usa^ies*  or  keqMDg 
up  a  high  standard,  or  traming  some  youngsteia  to  be  leaders, 
or  for  supporting  ua.  The  people  who  are  supporting  us  care 
little  for  &ese  things.  Th^  do  care  for  children. *  They  pay 
for  having  the  young  people  trained,  not  for  maintaining  a  given 
grade  of  education.  They  send  us  bright,  stupid,  industrious, 
la^,  well-behaved,  impudent  children,  not  with  the  idea  that  we 
shall  teach  those  that  :ire  able  and  willing  to  work,  not  for  a 
decision  that  such  a  child  is  not  fit  for  high  school,  but  for 
having  each  child  improved.  This  is  not  chiefly  a  place  for 
thc^  who  can  succeed  without  help.  Such  need  us  less  dum  the 
others  do.  A  pubUc  high  school  differs  from  an  elementary 
school  chiefly  in  the  age  of  its  children.  We  are  not  elected, 
we  are  not  paid,  to  train  leaders.  There  is  nothin?:^  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  nationality  to  v.-nrrnnt  this  assumption.  Our 
country  was  formed  in  repudiation  of  the  old  idea  of  leaders 
and  followers.  The  Fathers  of  America  established  "universal 
education."  This  means  that  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  is  entitled 
to  our  sei  vices.  A  child  may  be  poor  in  brains,  in  effort,  in  ap- 
preciaiiun,  in  gratitude,  in  respect,  in  all  which  we  may  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  high-school  necessities.  Such  a  one  belongs 
here.  Our  inherited  high-schuol  theory  may  not  accord  with 
this.  If  so,  the  theory  must  disappear.  Scholarship  is  not  our 
chief  business.  Training  the  children  we  receive  and  securing 
more  children  to  train  is  our  business.  The  grade  of  scholarship 
which  best  trains  our  membership  is  the  g^de  we  want.  This 
is  not  a  fbced  standard.  It  is  one  thing  in  1910,  another  in  191 1. 
The  chairmen  of  departments  will  keep  ft  high  enough ;  we  need 
not  worry  about  that.. 

High  school  is  not  a  privilege.  It  Is  the  right  of  alL  All 
the  parents  are  paying  for  it.  Every  child  of  fourteen  and  up- 
ward needs  it  An  unschooled  man  or  woman,  who  has  failed 
to  get  the  best  training  possible  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  promises  of  universal  education,  a  diagrace  to  us 
high-school  defenders.  Children  not  m  high  sdiool  should  be 
brought  into  it  Those  here  should  be  retained  and  benefited.  A 
fair  return  for  money  paid  does  not  consist  in  reports  from  us 
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that  a  diild  is  lazv,  tmpreparcd,  or  unfit  to  go  on.  Wc  are  ex- 
perts devoted  to  the  occupation  of  making  such  children  indus- 
trious, prepared,  and  fit  to  advance. 

We  came  into  this  scliool  from  many  localities.  Some  of  us 
studied  much  algebra;  some,  German;  others,  Latin.  We  never 
studied  New  York  children.  We  must  study  them,  their  previous 
schooHug,  their  home  surruunding^s,  their  mental  characteristics, 
for  the  purpose  of  iiiukiiig  our  algebra,  German,  or  Latin  of 
benefit  to  them.  We  are  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  type 
of  a  study-centered  high  school.  We  are  a  person-centered  high 
school  The  penon  is  the  one  we  are  teaching.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  die  student  That  is  diiefly  what 
we  are  put  here  for. 

Our  retention  as  teachers  and  our  advancement  are  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  tests  of  our  successes  as  educators,  not  upon  our 
schoiarafaip,  which  is  merely  our  equipment  It  is  what  we  do, 
not  what  we  seem  prepared  to  do,  that  is  to  obtoit  Anyone  who 
has  a  hook  can  give  out  and  hear  lessons.  What  we  need  is  to 
exercise  such  persona!  influence  as  will  result  m  awakening  the 
self-propelled  energies  of  our  young  folks  to  daily  success*  We 
need  to  know  and  to  use  the  forces  by  which  mankind  is 
awakened:  encouragement,  inspiration,  suggestion,  belief,  ex- 
hortation, compliment,  recognition,  and  praise.  The  negative 
corrective  forces  have  been  tised  too  much.  Teaching  originated 
in  love.  It  is  an  expansive  force  requiring  optimism  and  hope. 
Teaching-time  is  so  short  that  the  information  which  instruction 
gives  is  relative^  small.  Unless  it  starts  desires  it  is  a  failure. 
If  it  insists  upon  success  day  by  day  it  will  create  in  each  student 
an  expectation  of  success.  Teachers  must  not  let  the  majority 
of  classes  grow  familiar  with  failure.  Failures  must  be  mini- 
mized, successes  increased. 

n.    PARALYZED  BY  A  MARKING  SYSTEM 

One  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  high-school  teacher's 
rendition  of  service  worth  her  pay  is  often  a  system  of  marking. 
In  our  faculty  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers  from  a 
hundred  and  forty  different  previous  schools.    These  teachers 
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bring  with  them  different  traditions  of  marking.  One  of  the 
most  confusing  notions  is  that  a  mark  should  be  a  percentage. 
For  instance,  let  perfection  be  lOO,  then  it  is  assiimed  a  teacher 
can  estimate  what  fraction  of  perfection  each  pupil  is.  This  is 
nonsense.  It  assumes  the  possibility  of  mathematical  exactness 
ill  the  estimate  of  living  personalities.  No  one  but  a  teacher  who 
had  substituted  svstem  for  brains  would  think  oi  doing  this. 
If  a  teacher  wants  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  pupiL^.  she  should 
demand  the  same  treatment  for  herself.  Let  her  maxiamm  of 
salary  be  considered  as  lOO  per  cent.  Each  month  let  her  be 
marked  by  percentai^e.^  and  paid  that  fraction  indicated  by  her 
rating.  If  the  s}  steni  of  percentages  fails  to  apply  with  teachers, 
why  try  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  intelligence  in  the  treatment  of 
students?  Whatever  be  the  usage  in  other  high  schools,  there  is 
no  sanction  in  the  New  York  school  system  for  enslaving  a 
teacher's  judgment  by  a  percentage  scale.  Not  since  1902  has 
tiiere  been  vsy  encouragement  of  it  In  the  by-laws : 

The  rating  shall  in  cmy  caae  he  haaed  aolely  upon  the  popil'a  ahilHjr 
to  fo  <RL  . . . .  The  ratinga  ahaH  he  aatiafnefeory  and  maatiaiactonr.  Salia- 
factoiy  it  either  exedknt.  A,  or  good,  B. 

That  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  New  York  City  rating 
system.  Our  use  of  ^gures  is  merely  a  shorthand  esqiressian 
of  the  same  idea.  Satisfactory  is  60,  6i»  91,  90,  etc.  Unsatis- 
factory is  59^  48, 10,  etc  But  60  on  a  scholarship  card  does  not 
mean  60  per  cent  of  anything,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  avera^ng 
any  daily,  monthly,  or  examination  marks.  The  teacher's  judg- 
ment of  the  pupil's  ability  to  advance  has  not  in  New  York  City 
since  1902  ever  been  restricted  to  mechanical  or  numerical  cal- 
culations. We  may  keep  all  the  records  we  need  day  by  day, 
but,  as  Superintendent  Stevens  says,  we  must  promote  cm  what 
a  pupil  can  do,  not  on  what  she  has  done. 

Maries  cannot  be  used  for  rewards  or  punishments.  We 
sometimes  think  that  we  are  constituted  administrators  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  it  is  wrong  to  reward  laziness  by  proinotion.  Pro- 
motion is  not  reward.  There  is  no  official  in^tification  for  this 
view  Promotion  is  placing  a  student  in  tiie  highest  grade  in 
which  she  can  do  the  work.   No  one  can  review  the  directions 
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of  all  our  superintendents  without  observing  the  continued  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  divorcing  reward  and  punishment 
from  the  grading  of  children.  The  nmmal  oonditiofi  of  progress 
would  be  to  have  all  the  children  of  the  same  age  in  ^e  same 
class,  never  taking  two  years  to  do  one  year's  work.  We  gun 
nothing  by  crying  at  once,  '*That  is  impossible."  We  do  gain 
by  setting  that  as  an  ideal  to  offset  tiie  chilling  indifference  which 
has  wasted  so  many  days  of  children's  time  and  so  many  dollars 
of  parents'  money  by  letting  so  many  sttidents  repeat  so  many 
terms.  A  farmer's  success  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre;  a  foundry's  value,  by  the  amount  of  un- 
spoiled castings.  We  want  to  be  rated  on  the  number  of  children 
we  educate  in  the  powers  pertinent  to  our  specialties.  The  rat- 
ings we  give  determme  their  advancement  The  examinations 
given  by  others  are  to  determine  the  kind  of  teaching  we  have 
done. 

m.    IBB  aKSH-SCBOOL  IfAmiAL 

The  material  of  our  school  is  young  persons  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  years  old.  They  often  come  to  the  school  bewildered. 
The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  the  student  find  herself,  to 
get  the  working  powers  obedient  to  the  will.  Many  do  not  wake 
up  nil  during  the  first  year.  Some  are  merely  sent  to  school; 
they  do  not  come  of  their  own  accord.  But  behind  it  all  is  ex- 
pectation of  success.  We  are  not  to  disappoint  it.  Each  day, 
each  girl  must  advance.  If  our  treatment  of  our  subject  fails 
to  engage  any  pupil,  we  ourselves  fail  We  cannot  lay  it  to 
machinery,  reports,  and  ratings.  Every  girl's  failure  to  advance 
is  a  failure  of  her  teacher.  It  does  not  help  matters  much  to  lay 
the  failure  to  causes  outside  of  the  teacher's  power.  The  fact 
that  the  teacher's  power  was  not  strong  enough  to  offset  tliose 
causes  is  a  thing  for  correction,  not  for  justification.  The  be- 
ginning of  our  term  is  the  critical  time.  The  teacher  has  to 
attract  the  pupil.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  a  high-school  teacher 
must  be  engaging.  There  must  be  some  reorganization  of  high 
schools  by  which  the  teacher  will  be  rewarded  for  keeping  the 
beginners  in  scliool  and  punished  for  letting  them  leave.  li  Uie 
departmental  system  prevents  responsibility  for  children  and 
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d«rnar.d3  r«f*>n*ib:I:ty  for  jt:i>jccts,  then  let  us  have  dooc  with 
the  de^mnent^l  tysttzn  ax^  get  an  organizatkia  that  will  deter- 
ti::^^  mhat  teachers  succeed  is  keep:og  diildinen  m  sdxxii  and 
ii'init.  uMM&Th  iritho*^  concem  kt  cfa-Udren  ka.»  e. 

The  mill  process  ts  a  fail'jr«  with  higji-scfaool  children.  Girls 
will  cc/niie  to  s«:bool  if  u:^  r-ijipy  there.  It  is  not  tcyo  rr:uch 
to  req"i;:re  ii^tbra  teachers  ici  search  for  and  use  the  haioirit^s 
that  iki  in  a!^*::^ra.  V. >  hare  a  great  -.-ariety  of  choices  from 
which  o'jr  ;,a!ror.5  can  ^cltii  sfj'iies.  But  no  vocational  or  other 
§ubject  hai  d.:vir.c  inipiraiion  enr  ugh  to  delight  a  jCMxng  person. 
The  tocher  is  the  agent  for  that  purpose.  The  educated  penon 
is  one  better  prepared  for  a  happy  Uft.  Tbe  dnUren  we  M  Id 
attract  will  go  oa  Imiif  in  oar  cnmmimfty.  Eadi  one  loit  to 
Of  if  s  rcdoctioo  of  tbe  progress  of  our  peoples 

Ko  hig^i'fcliool  f*ff1iff  it  m  finqile  at  to  fffnfiifff  htfpBKtB 
wUk  faxioait*  Adapting  ilie  liifli  tdiool  coiigte  to  tfie  c^iaaty 

iiifmit  mofit  fkOfnl  liiimlmo  of  woiIl  It  ""^iff  ifac  tldi^  to 
ibow  file  fPoriEtr  tfnt  Ac  t$  iuccwdiny  iwt  io  yllii^^  fntrirt^ 
but  in  getting  power,  Tcichcfi  look  at  the  tifgrtwe  ride  too  niiitfa. 
If  we  tefl  llie  poofcit  one  In  tfie  dm  lint  riie   liclter  ilmi  wbeo 

of  tfie  mote  effective  tn^ggettive  forest  for  liirinK  her  to  woilc 
to  be  better  tomonoir*  S<iccfWi  it  s  potrttwe  focot.  Hope  of  it 
Ofswf  tHraiii  MpniniiKi,  overaooCv  ocieint  nt  own  ptnpote. 
"Tfacre  it  to  much  jjood  in  tfut  peper  tint  It  it  woilb  ivilliiiK 
Orcr^  v***  '  *'*rlVT  piBV  oi  wOfK  ooiie  wiin  moic  pfonc  id  ine 
wnicf  tma  n  ooeen  conoeniimiont  ot  ctraett  rnmiUML  wo 
know  that  But  we  ignore  It,  and  fait  bock  upon  a  atopid  tra- 
dition of  teacben  that  are  "oorredort  of  joatb."  We  are 
'nottbtt  We  are  educators — diawers  oat  of  powers.  We  are  not 
enipkiyed  to  encotinge  ikyvenly  work.  Neitber  are  we  hired  to 
oondcmn  it  It  it  oar  buaioett  to  get  ei^etybody  to  wock  better 
tban  now. 

Foolish  aloofness  fceept  at  from  knowing  our  material  If 
we  forbid  n-^r  children  to  apeak,  we  shall  never  know  tbem.  Tbe 
teacher  who  has  a  group  aroond  her  before  and  after  class  works 
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so  much  more  easily  that  the  tmie  some  might  think  wasted  more 
than  pays  for  itself.  This  is  the  kind  of  conversation  we  hear: 
"I  used  to  tell  the  time  by  the  cattle  trains  on  that  railroad.  I 
know  a  girl  who  never  saw  a  cow.  I'm  glad  Roosevelt's  getting' 
it  in  the  neck.  He  even  tried  to  rule  Egypt.  I  think  it  was  mean 
of  them  to  bring  the  obelisk  from  Egypt  to  Central  Park:  it 
looks  so  lonely  there.  I  love  the  'Idylls  of  the  King.'  I  read  them 
through  the  first  day  we  got  the  b  ook.  My  jBrrandmother  saw 
a  Banshee  before  she  died.  I  think  Burke's  speech  on  concilia- 
tion is  fierce."  A  girl  who  talks  like  that,  says  the  traditional 
teacher,  has  no  place  in  the  high  school.  A  girl  who  talks  like 
that,  say  we,  needs  the  high  school  and  us. 

If  we  are  to  serve  New  York  girls  we  need  to  know  more 
alxiut  them  than  we  do.  We  are  too  well  satislied  with  the  im- 
ported ideas  lhat  we  have  brought  here  from  Lcwiston  and  Elmira. 
The  main  reason  schools  stand  still  is  because  we  resent  being 
treated  as  in  need  of  reform.  A  course  of  study  with  a  teacher 
cutting  off  and  handing  out  pieces  of  it  every  day  is  the  idea 
tome  of  m  bave  of  a  high  achooL  It  is  tiot  to  be  wondered  ^ 
That  sort  of  thing  has  been  acoqiCed  and  jiaid  for.  Now  the 
authorities  are  waldi^^  up  and  wyiDg,  "What  yoa  are  to  do  is 
to  pass  out  this  nutriment  in  suitable  qnantittes,  suitably  pre- 
pared, to  see  that  your  family  eats  it  in  tiiat  happy  state  suitable 
for  digestion,  and  that  they  gain  strength  and  health  and  beauty 
therdiy.  You  begin  with  a  table  full,  we  insist  that  yon  do  not 
end  the  dinner  with  any  vacant  chairs." 

IV.    ADAFTINO  OHISILVIS 

This  making  the  studies  fit  the  diiklren  instead  of  cootinuuig 
iht  old  tradition  of  course-of-itudy  for  those  who  stand  it  never 
fails  in  a  meeting  of  teachers  to  raise  a  dust-cloud  of  objections. 
A  tescher  can  think  of  so  many  reasons  why  the  chiklren  of  the 
community  cannot  be  educated  that  in  some  faculties  tiie  entire 
meeting-time  is  devoted  to  showing  that  no  change  of  tiie  old 
methods  should  be  thought  of.  This  is  the  tendency  tiiat  caused 
John  Gorst  to  remark  that  if  the  American  children  are  to  be 
educated  the  system  of  teaching  must  be  changed  not  only  upon 
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llie  fiftnaiMfa  of  poionft  ootiide  of  tiic  «iiools  bol  io  Ifae  tee 
of  llie  from  opipr^Mnts  of  cdatadoa  lim  are:  fOOMlfp 
tcicfacra  timnwlrefc  We  as  a  Icgli  kIkwI  have  had  no  Unaiwi 
of  (race  to  make  of  aoj  1cm  vwslupftil  of  scidcoMc  ludiliw 
tbao  the  tunal  bic;b-«diool  facnltj  i&.  We  have  as  lai^e  a  pro- 
portkMi  of  would-he  arislocfats  of  leMainf  at  thi^,  as  maoj 
hdieMfi  ID  the  samnd  of  the  fittest  at  the  expense  of  all  the  tax> 
pafm;  as  inanj  who  ifodd  wave  aside  the  iKt  that  «c  aie  hiicd 
men  and  women  obltgaied  to  fetum,  dollar  lor  dofiar,  an  odtpift 
of  tnuncd  personalities  who  are  sent  to  us  for  benefit,  not  lor 
diiffoiimy iBf nt .  Kofcroti  cstnnales  m  cvciy  school  fjudlj 
lO  per  cent  of  wofhen  who  are  alive  to  slndf  proMcms  of  tiK 
coiniiiHiiity  and  to  ada^t  the  school  to  the  solution,  lo  per  cent 
who  are  gniftcn  obstructing  the  growth  of  cffwifwry,  and  80 
per  cent  who  are  capable  of  efficient  work  if  thej  are  heM  to  it 
Every  high  school  tcOs  itself  that  it  is  better  than  it  is.  We 
hare  heard  comptiments  for  this  one.  This  committeet  how* 
ever,  was  constituted  because  of  a  feeling  that  mncfaadvancemcpt 
of  service  is  possible  in  this  school,  ducAjr  in  the  waj  of  liffiBpii^ 
more  girU  in  school,  keeping  them  ytmpXt  and  ^Kfia%  more  at- 
tention to  their  progress  day  by  daj. 

Your  committee  has  discussed  the  question  of  fitting  the  food 
Xo  the  patient.  We  believe  that  the  critical  period  is  the  first 
year.  We  have  consulted  superintendents,  only  to  find  that, 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  course  of  study  is  responsible  for 
so  many  withdrawals  and  ?o  many  failure??,  the  superintendents 
say  that  there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  among  weak  teachers  to  use 
the  course  of  study  as  an  excuse  for  failure.  The  course  of 
study  can  l>e  covered  by  every  child  who  gets  into  the  high  school. 
Everyone  has  the  mental  power  for  it.  It  is  our  business  to 
awaken  this  {XAver  and  to  direct  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  by- 
laws in  the  directions  of  superintendent*?,  or  in  anything  else 
except  a  teacher's  perverse  assumption,  that  justifies  pushing 
along  through  a  course  of  study  faster  than  any  of  the  children 
can  follow,  or  dawdling  along  so  slowly  that  any  of  the  children 
lose  interest.  The  course  of  study  is  there;  the  pupil  is  there. 
If  the  teacher  cannot  make  them  fit,  the  teacher  is  to  blame. 
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V.     TAKiiNG  MONEY  FIXES  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  present-day  demand  upon  high  schools  is  responsibility. 
How  does  that  affect  us?  It  resolves  iiselt  into  finance.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  paid  by  the 
people  to  maintain  this  school.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  this  money  to  us  personally.  We  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  above  business  and  incapable  of  measurement 
by  dollars  and  cents,  yet  the  past  ten  years  have  made  it  mure 
clear  that  one  of  the  best  things  ihat  can  happen  to  us  is  the 
realization  that  education  is  public  business  and  tluii  a  dollar- 
and-cents  measurement  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  duty  oi  the  princi- 
pal to  give  to  the  city  returns  for  tliis  investuieni.  Who  are  the 
chief  agents?  We  are.  As  Dewey  remarks,  "We  teachers  are 
the  only  educators  la  the  system.  What  the  children  get  de- 
pends upon  what  we  do.  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon 
us,  not  upon  children  nor  upon  parents;  for  no  money  whatever 
is  paid  to  them.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  therefore  for  a  teacher  to 
say,  "I  camiot  educate  this  child;  it  is  the  child's  fault"  The 
proper  answer  is,  "You  are  employed  and  p^  to  educate  just 
the  kind  of  children  that  are  sent  to  you.  Their  successes  are 
to  your  credit,  their  failures  lie  at  your  door/'  It  is  useless  to 
say,  "This  is  the  worst  class  I  ever  had;  this  class- is  below 
gnule/'  etc  A  physician  cannot  berate  patients  because  they 
are  sick.  It  is  nothing  that  we  are  doctors  of  phik>sophy.  The 
question  is.  What  can  our  children  do  after  meeting  us  for  a 
term?  It  is  a  principal's  duty  to  insist  that  teachers  attract  chil- 
dren to  the  sciiool  and  that  teachers  both  make  the  studies  fit 
the  children  and  make  the  children  fit  the  studies.  It  does  not 
mean  our  knowing  a  subject,  it  means  our  awakening  the  slug- 
gard. That  is  what  sluggards  are  for.  That  is  what  we  are 
for.  If  a  man  prepares  himself  as  an  advertisement-writer  no 
one  pays  him  on  the  basis  of  the  coll^  he  attended,  no  one 
judges  him  by  his  methods,  or  by  his  effort ;  he  is  judged  only  by 
the  number  of  customers  secured  by  his  advertisements.  That 
is  what  we  need:  a  system  by  Avhich  the  teacher  who  attracts, 
retains,  and  educates  children  ^  dl  Ije  paid  in  accordance  with  her 
success.  We  suffer  irom  lack  of  competition.  Tenure  of  posi- 
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tion  rewards  the  lazy  and  in  JilTereiU  iLachtr  equally  with  the 
successful.  We  should  have  a  salary  system  by  whidi  increases 
depend  upon  the  success  shown  by  the  testing  of  our  work- 
Some  high  schools  have  it  already.  It  is  a  merit  system  that 
promises  L>clter  work  f  or  higher  pay  and  corrects  the  awful  error 
that  a  teacher's  pay  is  for  the  position  instead  of  for  the  work 
done.  In  the  schools  where  this  system  of  better  pay  for  better 
work  is  in  practice  there  is  life  and  efficiency  which  were  impos- 
sible under  the  old  system  of  pay  for  length  of  service.  It  gives 
the  teacher  the  stnimlus  which  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the 
author  lia\  c  :  that  of  a  reputaliun  to  make  and  rewards  to  win- 
So  long  as  v.c  sec  no  connection  between  our  pay  and  our 
success  we  must  be  moved  by  such  motives  as  arc  available.  We 
must  expect  our  supervisors  to  keep  us  advised  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  school:  the  attraction,  retention,  and  education  of 
all  the  children  it  win  hold.  We  must  bid  good-bye  to  the  dear 
old  fallacies  of  by-gone  days:  that  high-school  mortality  is  in- 
evitable aad  none  of  our  ooneem;  that  only  the  bright  and  in* 
dnstriottt  and  williqgr  and  superior  are  eacpected  to  remain;  and 
that  when  we  have  assigned,  explained,  and  heard  a  lesson,  our 
responsibility  ends.  We  higfa-scliool  teachers  are  not  very  highly 
regarded  in  America.  It  is  our  own  fault  We  have  not  more 
than  scratched  the  shell  of  the  problem  yet  Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper  says  we  have  wasted  the  lives  of  the  children.  Statistics 
show  that  for  every  child  who  is  attracted  even  to  enter  a  high 
school,  eighty*four  others  never  darken  its  doors.  We  have  no 
cause  to  Uow  a  trumpet  yet  Ratiier  in  humility  and  contritioa 
ought  a  htgfa-schodi  teacher  to  acknowledge  repentance  for  past 
defenses  of  an  untenable  and  un-American  proposition,  and  to 
meet  ^  future  with  a  promise  to  set  sibout  the  education  of 
all  children,  rich  and  poor,  fit  and  unfit 

VI.    THE  CASE  BXDDCBD  TO  TBE01BM8 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  appears  that  "retardation,"  "elimina- 
tion,** "mortality"  are  due  to  many  causes,  but  dwelling  on  than 
will  not  help  us  much.  The  word  has  gone  out  from  the  super- 
intendent's office  that  the  disease  is  to  be  studied  and  cured. 
Instead  of  following  a  time-worn  custom  of  educators  and  col- 
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lecting  one  thousand  and  one  reasons  why  these  things  cannot 
be  cured,  let  us  banish  as  useless  and  disheartening  all  negative 
defenses  and  rise  tip  to  welcome  the  new  order  of  hi^-school 
procedure  as  ii  we  had  asked  for  it 
These  are  our  dicta: 

1.  Each  one  of  us  accepts  something  h)ct\s  een  three  and  a 
half  dollars  and  fifteen  dollars  for  every  day  we  spend  in  com- 
pany with  our  school  children. 

2.  It  is  paid  by  all  the  parents  and  citizens. 

3.  It  is  paid  for  the  advantage  of  each  child  of  high-school 
age. 

4.  Each  pupil  should  be  given  each  day  something  that  she 
can  do. 

5.  She  should  do  it. 

6.  If  she  does  not,  the  system  is  by  so  much  a  failure. 

7.  I  am  responsible  for  each  failure  in  my  department. 

8.  The  teacher  of  yesterday  could  say  to  the  pupii,  "If  you 
fail  it  is  your  own  fault." 

9.  I  cannot  say  that 

10.  It  is  my  business  to  know  and  to  use  all  the  influences 
preventive  of  faihnre  until  I  get  the  effective  specific 

11.  Positive,  hopeful,  encouraging  suggestions,  coupled  with 
the  well-known  ohservatioo  that  hard  work  wins  and  Is  a  pleas- 
ure^ are  excellent  medicines. 

12.  Every  study  of  suooesaful  teachers  shows  promiiieat  use 
of  these  tonics. 

13.  They  are  the  official  remedies  prescribed  (Eighth  Annunt 
Report  of  the  Superhaendm  of  SchooU,  New  York,  p^  77). 

14.  1  not  only  have  to  use  them  hut  I  am  obligated  to  secure 
success. 

15.  The  critical  period  is  the  student's  fot  year. 

16.  I  must  give  the  first-year  children  more  successful  treat- 
ment. 

17.  There  are  powers  of  success  within  me  wluch  brought 
me  through  high  school  and  college. 

18*  If  to  tiiese  I  add  powers  of  in^ration,  encouragement, 
and  suggestion,  my  success  as  an  educator  is  sure. 
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The  change  from  wagon  to  railway,  trolley,  automobile,  and 
aeroplane,  from  letter  to  telegraph  and  telephone,  from  hand- 
power  I"  steam  and  electricity,  are  but  a  few  of  the  externals 
of  an  age  of  profound  transition.  The  financial,  political,  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  revolution  that  has  accompanied  the  ma- 
terial rec(jnstructinn  is  of  equal  magnitude  and  of  more  i>asal 
import.  No  less  radical  is  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  static  stage 
has  not  been  reached.  All  indications  point  to  further  changes 
as  radical  as  any  in  the  past,  and  no  man  can  with  safety  predict 
the  forms  that  will  prevail.  As  a  conse(|ueiice,  we  may  not 
lull  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  what  has  been  will  l>e,  nor 
rest  in  tlie  assurance  that  systems  and  methods  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  sole  reason  that  they  have  til!  n  iw  sufficed.  The 
lessons  of  experience  never  cease  to  be  valuable,  but  to  be  ready 
for  the  morrow  we  must  test  them  by  the  fundaniciuals,  by  the 
sound  educational  principles  that  hold  for  all  times  and  for  all 
surroundings.  There  is  today  an  especially  ix>tent  call  for  the 
open  mind.  But  an  open  mind  involves  mind  as  well  as  openness 
— the  reccptiveness  must  be  intelligent.  All  change  involves  dis- 
turbance, discomfort,  loss  of  time  and  energy,  relegation  to  the 
scrap-heap,  along  with  the  outworn,  of  materials  that  arc  still 
serviceable.  Changes  can  be  justified  only  if  there  is  a  reason- 
able basis  for  expectation  that  they  will  result  in  a  sum-total  of 
ultimate  gain. 

Thus  the  question  of  determining  the  place  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  American  education  is  closely  joined  to  die  broader 

*  A  paper  read  before  tbe  MidiL^an  Sdioolnnitan^  Qiib  at  Aim  Aibor,  Ibrcb  30,  191 
A  few  copii^s  of  tlii'i  and  tbe  papers  l)y  Prolesaor  Kuenstelner  and  President  NoUen  {Tke 
School  Kciim,  Vol.  XI.X,  pp  5SO-68)  will  be  availa2>k  for  distributioo.    Those  desiring  a 
copy  nuy  address  (inclosing  a  two<ait  rtamp)  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jooetya.  secretary  of  ths 
KlcUfm  Sdwolmutati^  Qoh.  541  Sooth  DfarUaa  Stnel,  Ana  Arbor,  Mich. 
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question  of  the  relation  of  American  education  to  the  changing 
structure  of  our  country.  What  their  place  now  is,  and  whether 

it  is  justified,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  history  of  our 
studies.  What  that  place  should  be  in  the  future  must  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  careful  thought  and  cautious  testing.  What  that 
place  \v:il  be  depends  on  US'— on  our  rec^tiveness,  our  intelli- 
gence, our  fidelity. 

The  undisputed  right  of  the  mocJern  languages  to  more  than 
a  precarious  and  incidental  place  in  our  curricula  is  not  of  long 
stanrling-.  Looked  uf)on,  now  as  a  trade  equipment,  now  as  an 
accomplishment,  they  were  ranked  with  commercial  bookkeeping 
and  tables  of  foreign  exchange,  or  with  fencing  and  piano- 
playing;  their  fitting  teacher,  a  German  clerk  in  a  counting-room 
or  the  local  dancing-master.  When  taught  m  our  schools,  these 
subjects  were  held  in  scant  esteem.  Latin  and  Greek  looked 
down  on  them  in  cold  disdain,  and  the  highest  dignity  which 
could  be  hoped  was  that  a  teacher  of  the  ancient  languages  sliuuld 
add  them  to  his  subjects  as  a  pastime.  Such  was  our  rank  but 
a  generation  back.  When  a  call  was  issued  in  1883  for  the  con- 
ference of  modern -language  teachers  that  resulted  in  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  one  of  the 
leading  university  presidents  said  to  the  prime  mover  of  the 
conference:  "And  will  you  not  have  my  Chinese  laundryman 
address  you  ?  He  is  past-master  in  one  of  your  living  languages." 
In  1886  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  modern  languages  was 
issued,  and  its  initial  number  appeared  with  but  one  name  on  the 
subscription  list.  No  need  to  be  ashamed  of  or  to  regret  these 
inauspicious  beginnings.  It  is  well  that  every  step  of  progress 
had  to  be  earned,  every  advance  in  esteem  to  be  merited.  Not 
through  inherited  position,  not  by  favoritism,  it  must  be  then  by 
the  merit  of  tiie  cause  tiiat  the  quality  of  the  teacher  and  his 
courses  and  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  subject  have  grown  so 
mightily.  The  Modem  Language  Associatioa  counts  eleven  hun- 
,  dred  members:  the  PubUcaHons  of  the  Modem  Language  Asso* 
ciaiion,  Modem  Language  Notes,  Modem  Philology,  The  Journal 
of  English  and  Gemtank  PhUology,  The  Romanic  Review,  come 
monthly  or  quarteriy  to  our  desks;  the  earlier  professorship  of 
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modem  languages  in  college  and  university  has  been  replaced 
by  separate  teaching  for  German  and  for  French  in  alnxMt  all 
cases,  and  for  Spanidi  or  Italian  in  many  instances;  German  or 
French,  or  both,  are  now  taught  m  all  the  leading  secondary 
schools.  And  the  strife  between  the  andents  and  the  modems 
no  longer  exists.  Our  aristocratic  elder  sisters  do  not  send  us 
to  the  nursery  for  our  bread  and  milk  when  there  is  company 
to  dinner,  nor  are  they  now  unwilling  diat  we  should  have  young 
admirers  of  our  own.  They  have  not  onl^  ceased  to  snid>  us, 
but  are  glad  to  join  forces  in  vieing  with  the  attractiveness  of 
the  athletic  young  cousins  who  have  opened  up  bakeries  and 
cabinet-makers'  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  whose  eneigy  and 
aggressiveness  are  an  excellent  stimulus,  but  whose  moving  in 
tnakes  us  all  sit  dose  and  taxes  the  resources  of  the  house.  Con- 
ceits aside,  classics  and  modem  languages  are  a  great  source  of 
strength  each  to  the  other.  It  is  they  of  the  classics  who  have 
set  the  example  whidi  serves  as  a  constant  guide  in  developing 
the  effectiveness  of  language  as  a  disdpUne;  while  we  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  throw  light  on  the  essential  problem  of  asso- 
dating  language  with  life,  of  aiding  the  pupil  to  fed  that  lan- 
guage is  more  than  a  declining,  conjugating,  parsing,  and 
scanning  madiine.  Not  that  this  has  ever  been  the  attitude  of 
the  representative  teacher  of  the  classics,  but  our  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  the  life  behind  the  languages  we  teach 
enables  us  to  point  more  readily  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  the 
attitude  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  far  from  excessive  to  main- 
tain that  the  rapid  and  substantial  advance  of  modem-language 
work  in  America  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  dwnonstrates  its 
vitality  and  usefulness  and  gives  fine  promise.  The  foundations 
are  laid:  what  ought  the  superstructure  to  be?  Is  it  in  us  to 
build  for  the  future ;  to  distinguish  permanent  values  from  quick 
and  showy  returns?  Our  subjects  have  an  assured  place  in 
Amcnrnn  education;  we  must  give  our  thought  and  energy  to 
its  being  the  proper  place.  I  should  like  tn  consider  for  a  while 
the  essentials  of  modern-language  teaching  if  that  place  is  to 
be  attained. 
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The  living  languages  bave  a  ooocrete  utility^-a  cotmnereial 
value  that  can  be  demonstialed  and  that  has  been  an  impetus  in 
their  extensioa  in  tiw  schools^  even  though  it  is  nothing  like  so 
manifest  here  as  in  many  other  countries.  Small  need  to  argue 
with  a  Swiss  that  he  should  be  a  polbrglot,  when  he  can  hardly 
walk  out  of  a  morning  to  stretch  his  1^  without  coming  in 
contact  with  at  least  three  languages;  when  the  material  paros^ 
perky,  not  only  of  many  individuals  but  of  the  very  nation, 
hinges  upon  making  captious  travelers  comfortable  in  half  a 
dozen  tongues.  The  part  the  schoolmaster  played  in  preparing 
the  victories  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  or  in  rendering  possible 
the  commercial  strides  of  the  empire  has  been  an  ever-present 
object  lesson  to  Germany  and  to  the  adjacent  nations.  But  in 
the  United  States  we  have  remained  walled  off,  not  alone  by 
mighty  oceans  on  the  east  and  west,  by  commercial  barriers  on 
the  north  and  south,  but  by  our  absorption  in  the  development 
of  a  great  country  not  yet  peopled.  Now  we  are  learning  that 
trade  is  a  world-question;  that  permanent  prosperity  depends 
on  outlets  in  the  markets  of  all  nations;  that  when  we  compete 
by  letter  or  in  person  for  our  share  of  commerce  we  must  be  able 
to  write  or  talk,  as  do  our  rivals,  in  languages  the  buyer  can 
understand,  and  that  we  must  know  enough  of  his  habits  and  his 
modes  of  fought  to  find  common  bases  of  interest.  While  we 
slept,  or  read  David  Harum,  or  discussed  the  baseball  score,  the 
rich  trade  of  South  America  has  gone  to  other  bidders.  This  is 
no  negligible  factor,  no  unimportant  detail,  and  yet — and  yet — 
if  that  be  the  ground  of  our  teaching  languages,  we  should  {dan 
our  courses  in  the  schools  somewhat  in  this  order:  Portuguese; 
Spanish;  Chinese;  Tagalog;  and  we  should  make  the  chief  aims: 
commercial  letter-writing;  phrases  of  barter;  the  terminology  of 
poker,  pinochle,  or  whatever  game  it  be  that  international  drum- 
mers afTect.  And,  after  all,  still  keeping  the  practical  stand- 
point, what  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  an  average  high  school 
would  ever  find  occasion  to  put  this  equipment  into  sen-ice? 
Viewed  still  more  broadly,  is  education  in  language  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  power  to  rattle  off  set  phrases  in  a  foreign  tongue? 
If  so,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  as  educated  types  with  the 
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flunkeys  of  any  cosmopolitan  hotel.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  meas- 
ure educational  values.  The  broader  contact  with  world-inter- 
ests that  comes  fTom  a  study  of  foreign  languages  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  themselves  is  of  importance  and 
value  from  a  coramercal  standpoint ;  but  if  tbis  be  the  sole  or 
even  tiie  main  aim  of  their  study  they  fail  to  justify  themselves, 
not  alone  in  their  cultural  value,  but  even  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  The  school  of  commerce  or  the  Berlits  scbocd  can  do 
this  work  more  effectiveiy  than  we,  and  doing  it  alone  for  such 
as  have  need  or  wish  for  it  can  save  us  from  burning  up  the 
house  each  time  we  wish  to  roast  a  fiig; 

If,  in  our  general  school  system,  a  widespread  teaching  of 
the  modem  languages  cannot  be  justified  by  their  commercial 
value,  no  more  can  it  be  defended  merely  and  akmeon  the  ground 
of  fheu*  utility  as  spoken  media.  Pleasant  as  it  may  b^  and 
helpful  withal,  for  the  American  to  converse  with  the  native  in 
his  own  tongue  when  he  journeys  across  the  water,  we  who  have 
taught  know  all  too  well  diac,  in  the  thne  it  is  possible  10  aUot, 
the  avenge  pupil  iwlll  not  kam  to  speak  German  or  French. 
The  best  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  most  it  is  wise  to 
aim  for  under  our  present  system,  is  to  give  him  a  solid  f ounda* 
tion  in  the  structure  of  the  language  and  a  facility  in  reading, 
and  along  with  this  to  accustom  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  Ian- 
guage  when  spoken-^  hearing  knowledge  rather  than  a  speaking 
knowledge— so  thait  if  opportunity  offer  for  him  to  pracdoe  the 
q)eech  he  may  at  least  be  equipped  to  utilize  this  opportunity 
wisely  and  successftdly.  This  we  owe  to  our  pupils;  to  the  over* 
whelming  majority  of  them,  to  those  who  will  never  have  this 
opportunity,  we  also  owe  that  the  courses  shall  not  be  shaped 
to  the  use  of  the  minority  at  the  cost  of  the  others. 

The  vitality  of  the  modem  languages  as  a  subject  in  the 
American  school  depends  on  none  of  these  externals,  but  must 
find  its  source  and  determine  its  ultimate  measure  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  old,  unchanging,  and  unchangeaUe  factors  of  educa- 
tion: the  value  as  a  training  for  the  mind,  as  a  discipline;  and 
the  cultural  value.  These  are  the  fundamentals;  the  practical 
values  already  mentioned  are  the  accessories;  not  to  be  exagger- 
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ated,  not  to  be  neglected;  hurtful  if  they  replace,  but  valuable 
if  brought  into  proper  relation  to,  the  essentials. 

But,  says  the  critic,  you  are  repeating  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  study  of  the  classics*  and  on  which  the  classics  are  wag- 
ing a  fight  of  uncertain  outcome  to  hM  their  own  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Qui  we  not  choose  a  better  strategic  position  than 
this,  which  seems  at  present  to  he  resulting  for  them  in  few  vic- 
tories and  some  reverses?  I  answer  deJiberatdy:  Nol  As  sub- 
jects with  a  oontmercial,  concrete  value  easily  measured  in  dimes 
and  dollars,  easily  applicable  in  later  life  to  business  ends,  the 
languages  cannot  vie  with  the  natural  sciences,  cannot  even  vie 
with  histoty  or  social  sdenoe,  cannot  vie^  I  may  add,  with  bread- 
maldng  or  carpet-laying  or  gas-fitting  or  dothes^kaning.  Our 
opfwrtunity  lies  m  joining  forces  with  the  defenders  of  the 
dassics  for  the  maintenance  of  education  in  its  full  weaning  as 
distiugnished  from  technical  and  business  prcfiaration.  The 
natural  sciences  have  educational  value  as  a  discipline,  but  are 
inadequate  on  the  cultural  side;  historical,  political,  and  social 
science  have  cultural  value,  but  are  inferior  to  language  as  a 
disciplme  The  languages  oooibine  the  two  values  aa  does 
nothing  else.  It  may  be  that  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  countiy  in 
which  the  tendencies  are  against  a  full  appredaition  of  our  atti- 
tude; die  more  potent  then  the  demand  that  we  stand  unitedly 
and  aggressively  for  the  thmgs  of  which  our  youth  have  need 
We  might  relax  our  watchfulness  in  a  nation  of  idealists,  or 
there  make  way,  without  loss,  for  the  physicist  or  the  chemist; 
here  we  are  needed,  and  here  we  need»  as  nowhere  else^  to  stand 
for  the  best  we  represent  If  we  do  our  duty  and  if  we  measure 
up  to  our  mission  the  outcome  is  not  doubtful  We  are  at  the 
flood-tide  of  the  conditions  that  have  turned  our  people  to  the 
material  side  of  life;  to  build  for  and  to  help  shape  the  coming 
conditions  is  our  opportunity,  and  can  alone  be  our  justification. 
The  study  of  the  classics  has  lost,  at  least  relatively,  some  of  its 
extension:  is  there  no  connection  between  this  fact  and  the 
decline,  which  we  hear  so  loudly  deplored,  of  accuracy  and  of 
style  in  the  English  written  in  our  schools?  Has  not  England, 
where  ihe  classics  better  maintain  their  rank,  a  superiority  over 
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tis  In  tliis?  And  in  mcasnnqp  the  causes  of  liie  increased 
pressure  on  the  classics  as  a  subject  in  the  schools,  we  most  not 
forget  tlie  coa^etitkm  of  the  modem  languages.  Oor  devrfop- 
ment  has  meant  that  diqr  most  share  their  space  with  as.  After 
all,  if  Greek  has  huigety  diss^ipeared,  and  if  Latin  has  failed 
to  strengthen  its  hold,  the  total  of  lansnage  woik  in  onr  schools 
and  oolleges  is  far  greater  than  it  was  a  generation  back,  and  it 
is  safe  to  sa^  that  the  students  are  giving  at  least  as  laige  a  pco- 
poition  of  their  time  to  language  stnd j  as  thegr  then  did.  The 
question  thus  becomes  whether  we  of  the  modem  languages  are 
properly  fnlfillii^,  shall  properly  fulfil,  our  part  of  the  work. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  us  to  seek  to  impinge  further  on  the 
space  the  chusics  have  occupied.  Viewed  merely  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  our  work  is  listened  and  rendered  more  effective 
by  all  the  Latin  and  all  the  Greek  the  pupil  studies.  There  tf 
obl^ation  on  us,  and  on  the  teachers  of  the  daasics  as  well,  that 
we  shall  unitedly  wotk  to  attain  the  edncatiooal  ends  that  we 
believe  hmguage  atndy  serves;  and  upon  us  there  rests  the  doty 
of  serving  these  ends  as  effectively  as  they.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  students'  grasp  of  En^ish  is  showing  diminution,  it  lies 
with  us  to  question  grav^  whether  we  of  tiie  modern-language 
group  are  aooomplisfaing  ^  part  we  have  assumed  in  language 
work  as  effectivdy  as  the  classic  teacher. 

So  far  as  regards  cultural  value,  the  study  of  the  speeches  of 
modem  Europe  affords  opportunities  that  are  eqtud  to  the  best 
The  broadening  influence  of  contact  witii  the  thought  of  other 
nations  through  the  medium  of  the  oris^nal  language  lies,  first, 
in  the  dose  connection  between  thought  and  its  form  of  ex- 
pression. Each  people  has  its  own  sequence  of  ideas,  its  own 
stylistic  forms,  its  own  shadings  of  vocabulary.  Attempts  at 
literal  rendering  give  only  translations  devoid  of  artistic  quali- 
ties and  incapable  of  renewing  in  the  reader  die  impression  the 
writer  is  seeking  to  transmit.  Truly  good  translation,  on  the 
Other  hand,  involves  the  thorough  recasting  of  the  foreign  form 
of  expression,  and,  while  the  result  may  be  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  thought,  expressed  in  excellent  English,  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  a  triumph  for  the  translator  rather  than  for  the  trana- 
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fated.  Goethe  seated  at  our  side,  speaking  in  flawless  English  of 
today,  would  be  a  vvunderful  table-companion,  but  could  never 
carry  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  new  rcahn  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  can  the  Goethe  of  Weimar. 

The  second  great  opportunity  for  culture  from  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  consists  in  the  insight  this  study  gives,  not 
alone  into  the  literature,  but  into  the  life,  the  social  structure, 
the  art — into  the  whole  civilization  of  those  who  think  and 
feel  in  other  ways  than  we,  and  whose  thoughts  find  expression 
in  other  words  and  in  other  acts  than  ours.  Here  is  where  Ger- 
man or  French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  is  a  priceless  domain.  Much 
as  the  archaeologist  has  learned,  familiar  as  we  are  with  many 
details  of  the  life  ot  the  past,  our  kn  iuledge  of  the  nations  that 
have  ceased  to  be  cannot  compare  with  the  insiglit  we  can  gain 
into  the  civilization  of  our  neighbors;  and  the  p  ower  to  make 
our  subjects  living,  vivid  realities  is  raightily  augmented  by  fa- 
miliarity with  habits  and  surroundings  and  by  nearness  m  hnie 
and  place.  The  iiklh  rif  culture  is  not  merel)  he  who  knows  the 
thought,  the  feeling,  the  art,  the  life  of  others;  though  possessed 
of  the  widest  knowledge,  he  is  still  narrow  who  interprets  aU 
things  in  terms  of  his  own  attitude,  who  remains  ever — how  hard 
this  to  escape  I — the  center  of  his  universe.  The  baU-mark  of 
culture  is  the  power  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  otlitrs,  lo  compre- 
hend even  where  we  do  not  acquiesce,  to  interpret  not  in  our 
terms  but  in  the  terms  of  lUm  who  speaks.  A  man  of  cultnre, 
taking  his  Z>oit  Quixote  from  the  table»  becomes  straightway  a 
Spamard  of  the  olden  days.  liet  another  tiy  to  read,  Dan  Qiiir- 
ote  remains  a  keyless  punile,  or  is  solved  in  terms  of  a  Sam  Jones 
or  a  Coxie.  A  man  steeped  in  French  thought  and  life  is  likely 
to  find,  when  speaking  in  French,  that  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  form  of  what  he  says  is  at  times  altered:  that  he  is  thinking 
and  speaking  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  is  saying  things 
it  does  not  come  to  hhn  to  say  when  his  medium  is  English. 
When  in  Paris  do  as  the  Parisians  do  is  a  safe  precept  only  if 
we  choose  the  right  Parisians  as  oiir  models;  hut  when  m  Pftris, 
whether  in  body  or  spirit,  look  if  you  can  on  things  Parisian 
through  the  Parisian's  eyes.  The  acquisition  of  power  of  self- 
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detachment,  so  difficult  to  attain,  so  conirar>'  to  the  spirit 
provincialism,  of  chauvinism,  is  furthered  in  no  way  better  than 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  peoples  v.ho  reject  much  that  we 
accept  and  accept  much  that  we  reject  :  }  et  who  live  in  our  day, 
have  the  same  general  material,  moral,  and  mtellectual  problems 
to  face,  and  are  meeting  them  at  times  not  ^  well,  at  times 
better  than  we.  This  is  a  kind  of  cr^r.tnrt  wit:i  :h;  :?s  new  whidi 
adds  not  alone  to  our  resources  but  to  our  re^'  ur  c fulness. 

There  is  a  further  broadening  effect  of  l  inL^uat^e  that  carries 
with  it  far-reaching  results  when  the  languages  are  ih  -e  of  our 
contemporaries.  Small-minded  contidence  in  superiority  over 
those  who  do  not  speak  and  act  and  think  as  we  is  bred  of 
ignorance  and  cannot  long  resist  the  admiration  Avhich  comes 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  in  their  literature  and  life.  And 
on  tliis  follows  a  diminution  of  the  hostilitv  between  nations  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  forces  that  are  at  \M>rk  for  peace.  Keen 
international  rivalry  for  political  and  commercial  supremacy 
cannot  but  continue  to  occasion  enmities,  but  every  pupil  whom 
we  bring  to  understand  the  laneruage  and  the  thought  of  a  foreign 
country  gives  an  added  impetus  to  the  growing  spirit  of  friendU- 
i^s  and  conciliation. 

Now,  granted  that  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  has 
the  requisites  for  satisfying  this,  the  cultural  requireiiic:it  in  edu- 
cation, what  is  its  fitness  as  a  discipline?  Xo  one  would  question 
tiiit  it  iurni^shes  valuable  iraining  for  the  mind,  that  it  *!e-,  elops 
X  the  reasoning  powers ;  but  is  it  at  all  to  be  compared  m  this 
respect  with  \]\<-  study  of  the  classic  languages?  Many  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  ^Ir.  James  Br}'ce,  who,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  the  preference  to 
the  languages  rich  in  inflections.  Still,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  nradl 
to  maintain  that  French  or  German,  when  properly  taught,  may 
be  made  as  effective  a  discipline  for  the  mind  as  Latin  or  Greek. 
A  ridi  inflectional  system  does  toidoubtedly  furniafa  an  excdknt 
basis  for  drill  in  grammatical  rdalions,  a  drill  all  the  more  valu- 
able as  an  tooeDtive  to  tbonglit  becatise  it  is  ladcti^  in  English 
and  thus  forces  the  pupil  to  acquire  forms  of  analysis  to  which 
he  is  tmaocttstomed.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  differ* 
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ences  of  the  niDdcrn  Huropean  iangua^'es  truin  the  English  are 
often  of  a  type  whicli  dues  not  so  quickly  show  on  the  surface, 
they  are  none  the  less  ininnucrable,  and  the  very  fact  that  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  disclose  themselves  at  the  hrst  glance 
is  an  aid,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  teaclier,  to  training  in  accurate 
thouc^ht.  The  < jpiKirtunity  for  this  training  begins  with  the  first 
lesson  ill  pi  jimntiaLion.  It  remained  wholly  unutilized  under  the 
old  s)  stem  of  teaching,  when  the  foreign  sounds  were  simply  re-  * 
placed  by  their  nearest  English  equivalenis,  and  when  such 
sounds  as  have  not  even  a  faint  reflection  in  our  language  were 
explained  by  incorrect  descrijition-,  or  crude  directions  such  as 
these:  "The  French  u  has  a  sound  precisely  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  German  modified  m**  ;  "To  pronounce  French  m,  start  as 
if  you  were  ,stjm^  to  say  oo  and  quiekly  say  ee/'  How  many 
times,  as  a  boy,  I  strove  to  j^ut  these  chrections  into  practice, 
invariably  ending  up  with  an  English  u  or  an  English  e!  Today, 
proper  instruction  in  pronunciation  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
speech-organs  for  each  sound,  accompanied  by  constant  illustra- 
tion and  practice ;  next  moves  on  to  explanation  and  practice  in  the 
methods  of  syllable-building  and  stress ;  and  can  then  be  readily 
extended  to  the  word  or  the  word-groiip.  Stich  dear  and  aimpte 
treatises  as  Nynop's  Mmiuel  phatUHqiu  du  frangais  parU  fumiah 
a  guide  to  the  teacher,  while  the  cfaarta  of  Getman  and  ol  Frendi 
sounds  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  Inteniational 
Phonetic  Association  ptOYide  the  essential  classmom  apparatus. 
The  inculcation  of  new  sounds  by  a  study  of  the  positions  of  the 
speech-oigans  is  not  only  the  sole  way  to  teach  correct  pronimdap 
tion  to  such  pupils  as  have  passed  beyond  early  childhood,  it  is 
also  a  valuable  training  in  applying  the  powers  of  observation 
and  analysis  to  a  set  of  activities  vdiich  the  individual*  m  spite 
of  the  faict  that  it  is  he  who  is  performing  them,  rarely  observes, 
and  which  he  can  interpret  correctly  only  after  attentive  and  in- 
telligent effort 

Again,  while  it  is  customaiy  to  consider  die  French  as  poor 
in  inflections,  comparison  of  shnilarities  and  differences  between 
the  Fiench  and  the  English  offers  a  fidd  limited  rather  by  the 
inflexibility  of  our  thought  than  fay  a  real  absence  of  inflection 
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in  the  French.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  homme,  singular,  and 
hommes,  i>lural,  are  identical  in  sound,  and  it  is  in  itsdf  a  valuable 
drill  tn  teach  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  mere  eye-differ- 
ences and  those  which  have  a  real  existence  in  the  spoken  word; 
but  it  is  misleading  to  teach  that  "man  '  and  '"men"  are  alike 
homme{s'\',  "man"  is  un  hommc,  "men"  is  des  honimes;  "the 
man"  is  V homme,  "the  men"  is  les  houimc^.  The  un,  des,  Ic,  les 
are  inflection'?  just  as  are  honnii-em ,  honnn-es.  Similarly,  in  je 
chante,  tu  chanUs,  ti  chanlCj  eilc  chante,  the  je,  tu,  il,  elle  are 
inflections,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  tiiat  it  we  really  desire  to 
express  the  pronoun  subject  it  imist  be  done  in  some  other  way. 
//  chante  is  not  "HE  sings,"  but  chanter,  third  sini^^uhir  present, 
and  we  have  to  depend  on  the  context  to  determine  wiiether  the 
subject  is  "ht"  "it,"  or  a  phrase  or  clause  following  the  verb. 
The  Old  French,  which  had  more  flectiofial  suffixes,  did  not  need 
to  express  such  a  je,  tu,  il;  it  coold  say  simply  chant,  cfumies, 
ckantet.  In  the  modem  French,  when  we  are  ahning  really  to 
express  a  pronoun  subject  we  do  it  by  saying:  moi,  ;V  chimU; 
je  ciumie,  moi;  c*esi  moi  qui  ehemU,  t/tc*  Frendi  Is  not  stricken 
¥rith  inflectional  poverty;  it  sunpty  has  replaced,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  suffixes  by  prefixes,  prefixes  which  are  in  the  writinST 
still  detached  hot  which  are  none  the  less  prefixes.  The  Latin 
suffixes  -0,  -as,  -at,  etc.,  probably  arose  by  the  merging  of  what 
were  m  the  first  place  detached  words.  The  French  future  tense 
arose  in  the  same  way,  and  />  ckatUerai  was  originally  catUare 
habeo.  Similarly  enlever,  "to  carry  off,"  shows  a  merging  into 
one  word  of  elements  that  still  remain  separate,  for  the  written 
language  at  least,  in  the  exactly  similar  ^en  aUer,  "to  move  off." 

It  is  only  a  superficial  ob-^erver,  however,  who  see-^  in  in- 
flections the  cole  or  even  the  :ri:iin  opportunity  for  language  drill. 
They  nrc  vahialile  for  lli:s  purpose;  but  they  tend,  when  not  in- 
teiiigenlly  handU-l.  to  become  a  mere  meehanical  exercise.  It 
is  the  broader  fields  of  syntax  and  word-signification  that  offer 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  alluring  occasions  for  training 
in  exact  thinking.  Syntactical  study  is  never  .simple  and  never 
easy,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  dreary  or  dry.  The  psychological 
processes  which  lead  the  French  to  employ  the  expletive  ne;  to 
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substitute  the  historical  present  or  the  present  perfect  for  the 
narrntive  past  tense,  or  the  present  for  the  future;  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  imperfect  subjunci;ive  to  faU  into  disuse  or 
which  determuie  the  placing  of  the  adjective  before  or  after  its 
substantive — these  and  similar  (juestions  give  to  syntax  n  reality 
and  a  vividness  that  must  appeal  to  the  teacher  and  through  the 
teacher  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  scholar. 

Most  fruitful  of  all  as  a  training  to  exact  thought  is  the  study 
of  words.  In  English  we  group  a  variety  of  actions  under  the 
term  "to  walk" :  it  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  meanings  "to  ad- 
vance on  foot":  "to  advance  on  foot  at  a  deliberate  pace";  "to 
go  on  foot";  '  tu  come  on  foot";  "to  move  on  foot  for  recrea- 
tion," etc.  1  hai  is  to  s^iy,  in  English  we  have  chosen  as  central 
idea  the  method  of  locomotion,  joining  with  it  now  t>ne,  now 
another  connotation  which  wc  leave  to  be  determined  from  the 
context.  The  French  group  these  ideas  differently,  distributing 
out  the  various  ideas  we  have  assembled  around  "going  afoot" 
into  the  other  classes  where  they  also  belong.  It  therefore  has 
no  inclusive  verb  "to  walk" :  the  method  of  locomotion  is  what 
it  usually  leaves  lu  be  deternuned  from  the  context.  "He  walks 
up  to  me"  is  "he  comes  to  me" ;  "I  walk  up  to  him"  is  "I  go 
to  him,"  and  so  on.  It  is  m  consequence  impossible  to  translate 
"walk"  into  French  without  analyzing  from  the  context  the  pur- 
pose or  the  accessories  of  the  walking ;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  into  English  the  French  se  promener,  "to  take  recreation 
by  moving  from  place  to  place,"  without  first  stopping  to  determine 
whether  the  mode  of  motion  is  walking,  or  riding,  or  driving. 
This  illustration  is  nearer  to  being  typical  than  it  is  to  being  ex- 
ceptioaaL  Except  Ifx  the  names  of  simple  and  concrete  ideas, 
wofd-vaiues  tardy  coincide  in  different  languages.  The  smn- 
total  of  the  tiio^ght  may  be  the  same,  hut  the  senlenoe  win  be 
made  tip  of  materials  of  different  shape,  size,  and  texttire.  Ac- 
curate  translation  from  English  into  a  fordgn  language  or  vice 
versa  involves  not  abne  careful  analysis  of  the  foreign  speech 
bat  of  the  mother-tongue  as  welL 

Phonetics,  inflection,  syntax,  and  word-meaning  can  be  util- 
ised at  all  stages  of  the  study  of  a  language.  No  less  important 
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is  the  analysis  of  style,  but  it  can  be  successfully  tindertaken  only 
with  students  who  pursue  their  language-work  to  a  point  of  con- 
siderable advanceoieiit.  It  is  perha{>§  here  that  we  have  the  txiost 
to  learn  from  the  language-teaching-  in  the  French  schools.  Their 
teaching  of  style,  whether  Latin  or  French  be  the  subject-matter, 
through  the  analysis,  in  their  courses  on  text-interpretation,  of 
the  modes  and  methods  of  composition  as  shown  in  the  best 
writers,  plays  no  small  part  in  the  remarkable  facility  the  French 
shovv  in  expressing  themselves  clearly,  accurately,  and  in  good 
form — a  fttciiiiy  notable  in  our  youth,  as  a  rule,  only  by  its 
absence.  In  our  graduate  French  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  this  type  of  study,  so 
thai  tlic  tL-achers  we  send  out  :  a .  go  forth  adequately  equipped 
in  this  regard.  Thu-  :y.uv.vi  i  ::ia)  already  say,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  experimeiii;  tiie  students,  while  finding  this  work  pe- 
culiarly difficult  by  reason  of  its  newness  to  theiii,  liave  entered 
on  it  with  zeal  and  are  enthusiastic  over  its  possibilities. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  modem  languages  for  the  forming  of  trained  thinkers  I 
have  restricted  my  illustrations  to  French  because  of  my  greater 
familiarity  with  that  subject.  Those  who  are  working  in  German 
can  readily  stipply  as  potent  exan^les  drawn  from  that  language, 
la  &cl;tliepfxil]lmlsiiotwlietiier  tiiefl^^  furnish 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  nnterial  for  study  that  diaU  meet  tfie 
higlicst  cultural  and  disciplinary  standards;  it  is  rather  bow,  in 
tlie  time  at  our  disposal  for  teaching  these  languages,  we  can 
find  a  place  for  giving  to  the  piqnl  even  a  small  part  of  the 
wealth  of  training  for  which  they  furnish  so  abundant  opportoh 
nity.  We  deal  with  a  subject-matter  capeUe,  by  its  variety  and 
richness,  of  being  rendered  the  most  useful  and  the  most  absorb- 
ing in  our  curriculum. 

The  goal  is  inspiring.  Do  we  at  present  ever  attain  thb  goal? 
Alas,  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  faith  the  teacher  needs, 
whatever  his  subject,  so  far  exceeds  the  best  we  have,  the  best 
that  mai^  of  us  can  hope  to  have!  More  practical  and  more  es- 
sential is  the  question:  Are  we  aiming  for  this  goal?  Are  we 
otiliztng  our  present  equipment  to  the  best  of  our  ability?  Are 
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we  enlarging  it  in  every  possible  way?  Are  we  endeavoring  to 
give  the  pupils,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  familiarity  with  the 
modern  languages  in  ihcir  written  and  s[)oken  form,  insight  into 
the  civilizations  that  are  reflected  through  them,  training  that 
comes  from  their  analysis?  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  answer  for 
himself  and  to  himself.  But  this  much  can  be  said  :  The  rewards 
of  teaching  are  not  such  as  lure  men  and  women  of  low  ideals 
or  material  aims;  life  is  a  treadmill  to  the  routine  tejiclier,  a 
nullity  to  the  teacher  who  is  no  idealist.  There  is  ground  for 
faith  in  our  teachers.  We  are  full  of  defects — who  knows  that 
we  are  not  as  often  dibaf^inting  to  our  pupils  as  they  are  to  us? 
— ^but  in  no  profession  is  there  a  greater  devotion  to  the  work 
for  the  work's  sake,  a  greater  desire  to  do  the  work  well  for  the 
reward  that  comes  in  the  sense  of  work  well  done.  With  this 
spirit  directing  the  body  of  our  teachers,  we  may  have  confidence 
that  the  gain  in  intcnsiveness  in  the  teaching  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages is  destined  more  nearly  to  keep  pace  with  their  present 
rapid  extension  in  our  schools.  The  power  lies  within  our  grasp 
of  aiding  to  form  a  new  generation  broader  in  culture,  clearer 
and  more  exact  iii  thought ,  not  alone  more  comprehensive  in 
their  grasp  of  languages,  but  masters  of  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word  of  their  own  language  as  they  could  never  have  been 
without  our  aid  May  it  be  granted  to  us  to  have  a  share  in 
bringing  this  to  pass  I 
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I  feel  thit  I  v-_:ce  'he  fcrrse  of  this  rr.reting  when  T  say  that  crar  tfiank? 
and  the  thanks  cf  iangrige  teadacrs  gencraiiy  should  go  to  Dr.  Hale  far 
an  addresc  sadi  as  be  has  jost  given  as  and  for  bis  prenous  work  m  the 
wne  dtrectson.  If  caveAiI  md  tdwiarty  dfofts  ci  llri*  sort,  by  mm  9o 
lliiii  iiinhtir  cQpjppcd  M  omld 

It  is  with  much  trqiidatmi  that  I  ▼enture  to  addrew  yon  at  this  point 

This  is  particii!ar!y  true  smct  my  who!e  point  of  view  must  of  necessity  be 
so  ctterfr  differem  irom  That  of  Dr.  Hale  With  points  of  view  so  dinercnt, 
our  em|tha&is  mmt  cocnc,  oi  course,  upon  diS^ercnt  phases  ot  the  problen; 

to  be  OTcli  differences  of  cgimm^  I  desire  to  sabtnit  taj  views  voj 

humbly,  with  a  full  realizatirrn  that  they  may  be  the  immediate  and  narrow 
ontlook  of  a  private  in  the  thick  of  a  Jight.  rather  than  the  broad  aad  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  tbe  general,  who,  from  a  greater  height,  and 
Willi  inmparably  fdicr  infonMliai^  vinn  lie  teHk  im  its  kqicr  nd  man 

privsie:  He  Int  •  ckMK  soqoaintance,  within  the  scope  of  bis  pbscnpstip^ 
with  the  actnal  facts  and  practical  diffictilties  of  the  ntustion. 

For  eight  years  I  have  been  teaching  English  grammar  and  reading  in 
a  ttate  normal  school  to  students  who  come  from  all  sorts  of  schools.  They 
been  studying  grammar  from  twenty  or  thirty  different  texts.  Here  are 
Bplcs  of  ^iimtims  ibBt  ste  hItihI  of  ne  <lwiin  Ifee  fifit  few  wdcs 
of  »  coum:  "Aye  Ihe  objecl  fwjleiwit  sad  direct  ctjsrt  the  s»^?  WdU 
St  bone  fv«  slnM  Bs^BcnrOk  «nd  Sewdl,  sad  it  s«s  the  dincl 

Apri  I,  roTT.  The  first  fxiper,  on  whkh  the  f:>!lowme  di5cu««on5  were  bAsed,  was  prnented 
by  PnCoaor  WUhnm  Cafdaer  Hale  under  tbe  title,  "The  Hannooianc  o<  GnnnMtical  No- 
■Hciatsn} Ib  Bi^b<SchMi  StB^^a"  asd peUfafesd  ie  the  SdMi  JBdiiv  foe J^ml  AfawdplBS 

of  the  ^ymposiurn  wiT!  be  aval-able  for  dUtnbuLioa;  tho*e  desJring  a  copy  may  address  Qn- 
ckMras  a  tw»<eat  stamp)  Mr.  Louis  P.  Jocd^nK  aeoetaiy  of  tbe  Mirhlgan  Schoohanrtm* 

duo 
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a  complement.  Another  says:  "What?  Not  a  complement!  Why,  Reed 
and  Kellogg  says  that  it  is.  And  I  know  our  teacher  always  just  lit  into 
nt  when  we  f(»rgOC  to  say  object  complemeot  in  a  sentence  Idee,  JVt  mw 
/tfAfk"  Aaodwr  voice;  "O^eetoompleiiieiitl  Wlqr,  in  Carpentar  we  kamed 
that  the  object  complement  wai  like  John  in  this:  Wf  namtd  Mm  Jofm,  I 
know  because  I  learned  that  sentence."  Another:  "Well,  which  i»  riglM?* 
"WeH.  T  don't  mrp  T'm  all  mixed  up,"  says  another;  "I  thotiglit  T  knew 
something  about  grammar,  but  nothing  I  ever  learned  seems  to  be  nghL" 
This  it  not  overdrawn.  You  may  see  just  such  a  group  as  this  gathered 
alKNik  ngr  desk;  flaaiqf,  nunqr  tiinea  a  year.  Tbtae  yoong  pecqple  ate  in  cafoeit 
They  are  irpng  to  taatter  tiie  tntricaciet  of  a  fabject,  alMtniae  and  forlnd- 
ding  enough  at  best;  and  they  find  themselves  balked  and  bafRed  at  every  turn 
by  a  shifting,  uncertaiti,  tricky  terminology.   Just  when  they  begin  to  feel 

the  satisfying  grip  of  rnnn>r':firnsion,  the  ehtsive  concept  slips  out  of  its  » 
skin  and  leaves  them  grasping  an  empty  name  that  means  nothing. 

Wbat  can  we  MOT  for  oandvc%  we  tcadiera  of  grammar?  What  excnae 
can  we  give  >f  we  allow  tliii  ittnatios  to  e»at  one  dqr  lonfer  tiian  we  nn»t 
tidcrate  it?  Here  is  a  perfeetliy  aimple  conitniction,  abaoit  the  moit  dmple 
and  onnuiatakable  in  all  language — the  accusative  after  a  transitive  verb-" 
and  we  haggle  over  what  we  should  call  it,  and  as  a  result  we  let  our  itadents 
and  our  young  teachers  go  on  with  only  imperfect  notions,  which  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  will  be  upset  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  the  study  of 
anodicr  teat* 

Bet  grammar  tcacta  are  comiiaratiTdly  well  agreed  en  tiiit  conitructioa. 

In  the  twenty-five  different  texts  on  my  desk  I  find  nine  different  names 
for  the  construction  of  good  in  He  is  good — the  most  simple,  unmistakable, 
and  fundamental  predicate  ronstruction  of  tin  adjective;  and  c-i^litcen  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  construction  ot  red  in  iVe  painted  our  barn  red. 

Now  I  •nbmit,  as  my  thesis  b  this  discninon,  that  where  we  have  a 
^plc  coneeptioo,  about  wUch  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinioQ,  we  owe 
it  to  the  science*  to  onr  students,  and  to  oar  tOkchers,  to  have  and  use  one 
name  for  that  construction.  When  a  student  comprehends  that  relationship 
in  an  English  sentence,  learns  its  name,  and  gains  the  ability  tn  rernpni?e  it 
when  he  meets  it  in  literature  or  daily  speech,  he  has  an  asset  in  knowledge 
and  power  that  should  have  full  value  a;nywbere  be  has  occasion  to  use 
diat  knowledge  in  tiie  pfesence  of  other  intelligent  persons.  I  want  that 
name  to  be  fit  and  sensible*  but  still  more  I  want  It  to  be  cnrrent  coin 
in  every  English  claSSroOBL  The  fita^s  of  a  name  lies  not  so  much  in 
its  descriptive  force  as  in  the  surrnrss  with  which  it  is  understood  by  the 
tiscr  and  the  hearer.  Further,  when  the  student  goes  out  to  teach,  and  he 
finds  that  he  must  use  new  texts,  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  look  in  the  index 
of  a  new  bool^  find  that  term,  turn  to  Hat  appropriate  page,  and  find  this 
same  concept  discussed* 
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Foitiicr,  wbcn  mlltr  mndi  Ubdf  be  ktnif  in  tar  cbMk  saXi  die  diMlft* 
catkM  of  vctbib  and  Hut  col^  «fler  swdi  ttniggle  and  poMaUSr  mow  faOnicib 
and  iHicn  lie  satitfct  iDe  et  Iwt  tliet  be  doee  heve  tie  flMHeiy  oicr  tliit 
daaiilication,  I  want  to  fed  that  I  may  sefd!]r  fltft  Um  out  to  tcacb  vcfbe  to 

others;  that  although  the  order  and  arrangement  may  be  difFerent  in  tfw 
new  text?  he  will  use,  yet  the  essential  principles  wiii  be  the  same. 

Kow  what  do  I  know  ?  I  know  that  more  or  less  ever  since  he  has  been 

into  Um  Iqr  iomer  teedMn.  I  inoir  that,  in  «ile  of  alt  iIm  amfancce  I 
have  given  falni  Aat  tfwie  apparent  diffeieneci  are  diffeffencca  of  naaae  on|f, 

that  the  conceptions  are  the  same,  be  has  come  to  have  a  contempt  for  a 
science  that  i?  slippery  and  tmreliable,  and  a  disbelief  in  many  of  the 
distinctions  m  grammar.  I  know  that  when  he  goes  out  to  teach  he  will 
ind  a  text  whidi,  if  new  to  him,  will  not  ool^y  take  the  subject  up  in  a  new 
offder*  bat  w9I  have  andi  an  wttwf  of  itfawge  namea  and  flaitififaliona  that 
he  wiU  be  otterlf  baflad  and  at  acn.  If  he  aecka  to  cooanlt  atiU  anoUMr  tnt 
his  confusion  will  be  worae  ooafoonded.  Now  what  of  his  teaching?  Where 
wc  should  expect  his  power  in  grammar  to  translate  itself  into  teaching 
power  m  literature,  reading,  and  composition  a<;  well  as  in  gramm:?r  itself; 
where  we  should  expect  clear-cut,  pointed  queries,  in  literature  or  reading, 
aa  to  ^  eautiiictioo  of  a  ww4  fteaac^  or  danae^  and  a  eorvaipqadiat  flfai- 
ndnation  of  the  paaaaie;  vheve  we  aboold  eatpeet  to  find  power  in  gramnar 
exerdaing  a  potent  inflncnoe  over  the  sentence  structure  in  his  own  00090- 
sition  and  that  of  hi<5  classes:  what  do  we  find?  We  find  him  avoiding  gram- 
mar where  he  en;  in  his  dasse?,  and  the  class  and  himself  in  confusion  when 
he  does  es&a^  to  use  it.  In  the  grammar  claM  we  bud  the  work  done  with 

TUa  abiftinflt  happgr>c*^4ndQr«  cadMnan-flor'^uinadf  lei  iiihioicny  hat 
vithited  not  oofy  oar  sranunar^teachiac  bat  all  our  other  Englidi  work.  Sap- 
pose  you  ask  a  class  the  construction  of  wonderful  in  How  wonderful  are 
thy  works,  O  GodJ  You  ought  to  be  able,  if  voiir  students  know  jyrammar 
and  understand  the  passage,  to  get  the  answer  at  once,  and  to  know  that 
your  student  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  Instead  of  that  you  will 
pfobab^  apend  fire  ndmlea  tiyinf  to  find  oat  whether  he  Meana  tfM  aane 
Ihhig  tgr  *iAj§cHi90  comfUmmU  that  yon  do  tgr  frwiUaU  miitdim. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  misdiievoaa  differences  cone  in  the  naming  of 
constructions  about  which  there  is  some  slight  difference  of  opinion.  T  will 
ci*e  three;  namely,  substantives  ending  in  ing,  infinitives  preceded  by  the 
objective  case,  and  conjunctive  pronouns. 

In  By  being  careful  kt  tear  aUr  to  4MW  money,  heimg  la  variously  caOel 
verbal  noun,  nonnal  veibb  participiai  noon,  prcaent  partidple*  pflogrem 
participle  participle  uaed  as  a  noun,  infinitive  in  lap,  progressive  infiai- 
tivei  and  femnd.  Thoie  of  yon  who  have  tangfat  grannnar  know  thai  one 
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of  tile  flUMt  daaSm  diitiiicticm  to  be  made  ie  tiiat  between  tlie  eitjectfve 
and  tbe  mbelaiitive  in  i^.  I  find  it  far  earier  to  teadi  h  to  people  who  have 
never  before  etndied  it  dian  to  dioee  who  haw  itndied  it  under  different 
names. 

With  regard  to  infinitives  prerpHed  by  substantives  in  the  objective  case, 
as  Let  him  go — an  exceedingly  common  construction  in  English — we  have  a 
wretchedly  inadequate  treabnent  in  current  texts.  Some  texts  treat  Ut  as  an 
anxU^iy;  while  eome  aaj  that  Irf  is  the  prineipel  verb^  and  that  with  itt 
mbjeet  Mm»  is  the  object  of  M,  We  eertainljr  cannot  thinlc  of  go  at  a 
finite  verb  with  Aim  as  a  subject,  for  him  is  plainly  accusative.  Further, 
if  Ut  is  an  auxiliary,  lei  go  must  be  the  verb  phrase.  Then  what  sort  of  a 
phrase  is  this,  what  is  its  subject,  and  what  is  the  construction  of  the  accusa- 
tive himt  i  repeat,  this  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  constructions  in 
EngUsh,  as  witness:  Lift  go;  I  want  kirn  to  com:  Sot  thorn  rum;  Novo 
him  oomo;  Moko  Mm  §0  conHrnctioos  on  our  Hps  in  almost  m  fonrdi  of 
tile  sentences  we  titter  in  common  v^etA,  jret  wttiiont  adequate  and  acc^ted 

trcntment  in  onr  current  texts.  Yoti  can  spf*  that  yon  and  I  should  have  no 
inconsiderable  difficulty  in  understanding  cat h  other  in  discussing  the&e  con- 
structions. Are  we  to  treat  them  all  alike,  as  does  Mead's  text,  sabring  that 
the  hifinitive,  with  iu  subject,  is  tbe  object  of  the  verb;  or  are  we  to  look 
for  different  modal  meanings  in  the  infinitivce?  The  sttbjeet  itsdf  is  not 
inhercntbr  complex.  But  the  Isck  of  an  aeoepted  termiaologr  in  dealing 
with  the  conceptions  involved  makes  it  very  duslve. 

In  the  matter  of  conjunctive  pronouns  we  have,  I  feel,  absolute  error. 
Most  of  the  old  standard  texts  are  in  tlie  procession ',  no  doubt  they  have  been 
the  bellwethers  for  many  other  textbook  writers.  In  /  know  wkot  you  err 
roadinff,  very  many  texts  say  wkot  is  equivalent  to  thot  wtiich.  Tbna,  i  Anew 
what  yom  oro  nodmg  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  /  kmom  svAicA  you  uro 
reading.  Let  us  see.  Suppose  I  see  you  deeply  engrossed  in  reading  a 
Spanish  novel.  I  say  I  know  what  you  are  readint?.  Now  what  is  it  that  T 
know'  Ohviously  it  is  the  idea  expressed  by  the  clause  what  you  are  rciidtui/ , 
you  arc  reading  what,  or,  if  we  substitute  the  noun  for  what,  I  know  you  are 

roodktg  a  SpouUh  neoriL  I  do  not  know  that  which  yoti  are  reading.  I  do 
not  know  Spanidi  at  all,  and  I  do  net  know  tiie  novd.  I  do  not  know  the 
thing  at  all.  All  I  do  know  is  that  you  are  reading  a  Spanish  novel. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  things  about  the  subjunctive  mood 
at  this  point,  though  Dr.  Hale  would  seem  to  have  covered  that  field  pretty 
thoroughly.  Just  what  do  we  mean  by  the  subjunctive  mood.**  Do  we  mean 
a  certam  "mood,**  or  a  state  of  mind,  in  which  an  assertion  is  made?  Or 
do  we  mean  an  Inflcctioo'*  to  show  this  state  of  mind?  If  the  hrtter,  I  csn 
see  why  we  nugr  inquire  wlietiier  tiie  subjunctive  mood  is  din^vcaring  from 
English;  if  the  former,  then  what  does  our  discussion  imply?  Do  we  Aean 
tttst  we  who  use  English  lisve  leas  occasion  to  "st^poee**  or  '%ish''  things 
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m  ifaaAas  ik  'tis  'Wtrw  tr.  ctisr  lanpaq^? 
is>en  iif  -ui'.mpr  r  wcr%  s.  cat*      nunc,  anc  hoc       mtttamcm.  ttast  me  mtc 


Frrriier,  'dbere  oat  V  a:  5r»aie  rrg  :iie  g'»^'-?4  order  in  the  abcTc 
2>£jCf<  ez^^Cc.^  -J  trv-Tiif— Hilts  ^Mcrtixt:^  liics  nsri  ^Tacwt-f'^ycnCT.  Xote 


tee  S2=e  si^od 


:  ^  c-rejoaerrd  z^an  rr::a:  tbes.   it  i«  — r  -rspmaoii  tiiaa 


of  oraSapF^  ccaccftioE*;  cffocts  of  tncbcr  as^  p«q?cl  luMst  and 
•ieserTrrx  'Jixniib  tbtse  e?crts  riiy  to  w«e;  fra— mar  a 

crec:tr*i  f^'!"  a  s£<t:  i  *^  2        ""f-a  a^^  has^is&Kl  to  aH  Easluh 

V'^ck.   Dr.  ci^^  sa;^  of        axui«r.    It.  t»  pgy'yrr^"    I  am  ooc  saatiiticd 

Wfcat  of  dta  MKScnk  for  ike  tawe* 

bcsaa  aa  a^ks^oo  is  bis  c-n  state,  m  vfaidb  be  vatf  shir  Wk*'  ^  ^ 
WV/trrw  TracAr^.      -—^Te^  -  r  teacbers  in  t!'-  -r^atter  of  s  ^••orm 

cccMacLatrrt  Last  tall  th*  W  isctcism  Staie  Teacbers'  Associad«Ji  piis^d 
rrtfeyto»^  a  tier  g  tiie  Nacksal  ErfacahoB  Auociaiioo  to  ^poizi  a  jommmw 
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wlttMe  office  it  tbotild  be  to  so  over  the  wbote  mrttw  of  gfiimiHtttfal  flffffifw- 
duttire  Mid  reoocnneiid  »  qntem  of  aomcnclatafe  f or  we  ia  our  gtimiiiar 
texts.  This  report,  if  adopted,  wm  to  be  rffcommended  to  poUiihen  for 

incorporation  in  their  texts. 

The  writer  then  began  a  correspondence  with  schnol  men  nil  over  the  mt-i- 
try,  addressing  hundreds  of  city,  state,  and  county  supenntendents,  heads  of 
normal  schools,  and  others.  Several  state  associations,  including  those  of 
PMnayhrania,  New  Jtner,  Weihiaeloii,  Montam^  I]liiMji»  end  Indiaiie,  en" 
dorfed  the  plan.  Something  like  three  hundred  prominent  echool  men,  most 
of  them  city  superintendents  and  heads  of  normal  schools,  have  personally 
favored  it.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  As«oriation  at  the  Mobile  meeting  created  a  com- 
mittee in  acordatice  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  The  other  members 
of  that  committee  are  Soperintendent  EUa  Flagg  Young,  of  Qiicago^  Aiaiat- 
aat  Sttperinteadcnt  Henty  S.  Weit,  of  Baltimore^  Soperintendent  Stratton 
D.  Broola«  of  Botton,  wd  Professor  William  Gardner  Hak^  of  ChicafOk 
As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  feel  that  it  wotild  be  unseemly  in  me 
to  make  specific  statements  as  to  my  attitude  in  individual  matters  of 
nomenclature,  particularly  since  the  committee  has  not  yet  held  a  meeting.  I 
may,  however,  state  some  of  the  prii^ples  which  will  guide  me  so  far  as 
I  am  personal^  concerned* 

1.  We  mnat  coniider  Ae  practical  aide.  The  pnUidnn  have  ao  far 
shown  a  very  commendable  and  unselfish  qririt  of  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  teachers  in  the  matter.  We  must  not  abuse  that  spirit  by  too  radical 
and  sweeping  chanpfs.  else  the  publishers  and  authors  might  suffer  revul- 
sion of  feeling  and  refuse  to  come  with  us.  That  would  mean  the  breaking 
down  of  tile  whole  plan.  Aiqrhow,  tlie  equity  of  Has  caae»  as  wdl  aa 
common  acue^  requires  that  no  awe^ing  change  be  made  unless  logic  inex- 
orably demands  it. 

2.  English  grammar  nni?t  concern  itself  with  the  fihcnnmertri  of  the 
English  sentence.  It  is  a  Krainniar  of  function  and  i.ot  <>l  form,  it  is  not 
wise  to  try  to  strain  matters  m  order  to  make  a  nomciKlature  of  an  inflected 
tongue  fit  the  grammar  of  our  uninflected  tongue.  Where  we  are  dealing 
with  shnple^  basic  functions,  in  which  we  may  obaerve  corresponding  and 
coinciding  phenomena,  as  in  the  predicate  adjecttTe,  etc,  or  in  an  actual 
and  clear  coincidence  of  mood,  I  favor  parallel  use  of  terms.  Bat  we  must 
remember  that  langiiape  is  the  master,  grammar  merely  the  servant;  and 
the  servant  must  suit  its  convenience  to  the  master. 

Furtho-,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  for  the  teacher  of  other  languages  by 
ftfftiMiirtiMf  M  unnatural  and  forced  ooinddenoa  of  nomenclature  where  there 
ia  no  coincidence  of  phcnomenn  bade  of  iL  The  beat  aaatttance  tihat  EflgHili 
grammar  is  to  be  an  aQjr  in  the  study  of  another  tongue  will  be  an  under* 
atsnding  ol  English  grammar  itself.  This  leads  me  to  remark*  fay  the  way. 
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1  tpedSc  WW— II  III! jUiiii  to  the  tSttxt 
five  cam  of  Lataa  be  remgwrrrd  in  FjiglW*.    I  win  say  that  I 
1D7  waj  c!eu-  to  CDdone  dtat.  for  the  reasoes  I  hxre  jiut  grren;  bet  most 
of  tike  reoomaaatdatfooa  of  tke  icMt  Gmhhocc  wiB  be  ipreat  aidt  to 

COfllfT-  FTtCe  is  lis  wusL. 


to  the 

word-rc'_a.L':c-^t  f  :c  'i-firsrt  -f<tr^.  is  mat  we  gfre  the-sc  mairr 

children  orsc  oooaitieratxNa  m  tiie  pnesnsoL  Cen&L-.'y  h  wo^jld  be  wron^ 
to  tacrifce  tbeir  ietensti  is  nqr  viae  to  hriag  dwot  a  doobctui  good  to 


of  MKf 

of  sabject-mattcr.    If  tios  vork  can  be  done  vcH.  and  if  authors  and 
teachers  v3I  accede  it,  it  sfcocl'i  go  far  toward  aceomp!:sinTTg  tiie  end  of  the 
•T'st^er,  for  onxb  of  the  pretest  cocfoaoo  ha*  ariiea  from  the  fact 
tim  U2«  »ur.iect-r7af?CT  was  bdng  attached  fit»i  to  many  difieroit  an|^ 
^  Tie  iamiuiitw  win 

woflDog  00  Ifce  «ac  {»rr)bIenL 

K  !*  :j  r~7  rr-- .-:—::r.  :ir  5r?*  ?te?  ^r5^ard  a  "better  state  of  things 
iBUit  :  — .?  •*::>.  pracHcai  uruformity  ot  nomeockrjre  for  accepted  and  fonda- 
mentai  cooacructkAS  tn  English  grafmmr,  aa4  that  therefore  this  commtttee 
AovU  not  wail  fesgcr,  bat 

a  qrstcas  of  annwaf^iinn  m  FdiraaiT.  Wial  «a  be 

by  waiting?  We  hare  the  fait  Ryoct  of  tte  British  Joint 
should  never  be  able,  no  matter  bow  kmg  we  waited  or  how  ardtioasly  we 
labored,  to  satisfy  any  or?  f-A  as  fully.  Meanwhile  we  sbotild  be  withhoMing 
from  oar  students  and  teachers  of  grammar  the  thing  they  mc^  need:  a 
cnmot,  alUMiard-valBe  coin  of  nomenciatnre.   As  iadmdaai  aadMMr*  fedL 

Sac   tfi  .    *  -■ '   all  ,  >  -         ■  -        «  -«  »  ■  -  -   -     -   J-,,_t,l  MMIA 

w  cne  laran^  mai  inqr  caa  vaprave  tais  ooaMacianR*  iBCve  nwmi  ne  aiaae 
■taiwiinK  coiniiihte^  Jame  m  anaher  mA  ujKWtHiae  ia  feiaowpel  to 

which  such  recommendations  for  changes  be  idtt'iad  before  beM« 

thrust  upon  the  public  schools.  StKh  a  committee  would,  of  coarse,  have 
advisory,  not  mandatory,  jyiwers.  Btit  f!5  c*r»«''^h?p  fhould  keep  toaw  of 
the  unworthy  and  confusing  innovations  out  ot  our  schools. 

&  111  an  oar  labor  we  aawt  geuiaaibet  Oak  we  are  waifcinft  nol  lor 
oarachrciy  not  for  tchobrt,  not  for  Ibe  dchiUlioit  of  nranH.  bat  for  <he 

nhratioo  of  the  nsefnl  study  of  English  yaawm  bf  frade  and  high-school 
st'jdents  and  teacher^  and  for  the  fcadgr  fiaiV  *0d  toaail  andcrita^iag  of 

that  subject. 
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THE  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  Oi-  GirliNivRAL 

LINGUISTICS 


C  L.  HEADER 
The  Unhrenity  of  lffich<g«n 


As  one  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching  both  anaent  and  modern 
languages,  I  feel  kecoltr  the  evils  of  our  pretcnt  praelioe» 

If  we  are  agreed  upon  abawdonfay  leckaT  and  'Wtaipiqrikar  gnwHoar, 
tfica  it  ia  ovff  fiiat  dnty  to  aede  pagrekotogical  cateiofica  aa  the  htm»  af  our 

nomenclatare.  In  dUa  matter  we  should  do  well  to  follow     the  raggeitiooi 

and  ndopt  eome  of  the  methods  of  'he  psychologists.  For  many  years  they 
have  talked  more  or  less  about  "types '  in  the  sense  of  psychical  structures, 
if  one  may  use  the  term,  built  up  in  the  mind  in  the  course  of  our  daily 
experiences  by  a  process  of  involuntary  abstraction.  The  '  type"  may  be  de- 
acribed  aa  eooilitiiig  of  a  rdathrdy  penMoent  core  (or  canter  of  ciTatalltaa^ 
tioa)  with  variona  linea  of  aaaodation  nmning  o«t  from  it  and  conaectinK 
widi  indhrtdnal  expcriencea.  Psychologists  have  defined  such  types  of  con- 
crete objects,  standards  of  cmnparison  in  reference  to  weights  and  measures 
and  color  appreciations  Tt  remains  for  students  of  lanfrua^e  to  go  farther 
and  to  identify  and  dcscnlje  similar  types  covering  die  relationships  (and 
Other  ideas)  that  make  up  syntax.  That  such  categories  have  not  as  yet 
hem  found  and  aocnratdtf  defined  is  plain  (to  take  a  tingle  iHnitralion) 
from  Ae  conflicting  opiniona  cnrrcnt  concerning  the  force  (or  forces)  of 
the  subjunctive  mood.  If  a  series  of  such  types  shonid  be  diaeovcred  and 
defined  and  shown  to  be  associated  with  certain  words  or  word- forms,  they 
should  form  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation  for  a  system  of  nomenclature 
appropriate  at  least  to  the  language  from  the  study  oi  which  they  were 
derived. 

We  ahoold  approadi  this  problem  firat  and  foreoMMt,  aa  it  aeema  to  mc^ 
bf  ^  method  of  intxoapeetlon.  The  aaatcfial  with  wUch  we  woffc  abooM 

be  primarily  contemporary  cxpctience  in  normal  conversation  in  our  own 
vernacular.  Introspection  of  one^a  experiences  in  reading:  has  secondary 
value,  and  still  less  confidence  ia  tO  be  placed  in  results  derived  from  the 
study  of  ioreigi)  languages. 

In  addition  to  onr  neglect  of  the  mediod  of  introapection  applied  aa 
above  auggeited,  we  have  erred  by  laying  too  great  emphaaii  cn  the  analytic 
i^de  of  onr  work  and  dius  neglecting  the  synthetic  side.  We  have  not  only 
been  prone  to  separate  a  given  form  too  completely  from  irs  context,  but 
have  also  been  inclined  to  overlook  the  composite  character  oi  the  idea  sym- 
bolized by  a  given  form  ur  set  of  forms. 

Although  I  recognize  the  scientific  and  pedago^cal  value  of  accurate 
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adentific  temif,  I  have  nsualiy  been  better  Mtisfied  widi  tlw  •todeot  wlio 
cowld  dctcfihc  ft  luuctico  tim  with  one  who  ooiild  mcnilj  bsim  ISu  Wlnt 


TU£  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES:  FRENCH 


A.  F.  KXJERSTEINER 
lodUna  Universal 


In  adopting  a  uniform  grammatical  tettninoIosTy^  the  needs  of  those  who 
make  ase  oi  the  textbooks  aught  to  be  considered  tirst.  Serious  students  of 
^yrt%TT,  M  a  TviCf  have  Glide  troofefc  ni  oBdcntMidinK  eadi  othcf t  even  lliumli 
tiMjjf  cmptojT  diSeient  tcHwit  Bvt  ichuul  duMran  ste  euitjr  bewiMeced*  wA 
Mee  this  movement  is  to  be  especially  for  the  benefit  of  h^b-w^ool  pupils 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  Bet  1  AoeU  Iflse  to  caU  iWiWition  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  danger. 

A  ichoiar  interested  in  syntax  is  anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  generaliza- 
taoos  that  may  be  at  broad  as  possible.  Now  the  broader  a  generaUzation, 
tbe  awe*  difiailt  it  ia  Id  anaentaad.  Tfan  Pkolcnor  Hak  oiay  be  rigfat  ia 
fiaav^nnc  tlw  anbjenotife  after  veiba  of  fnnnc  as  he  doei^  but  it  is  ex~ 
tretncfy  doubtful  whether  a  high-achool  pupil  could  grasp  his  classification. 
Besides,  the  object  of  a  high-school  textbook  is  not  to  teach  the  syntax  of 
Lalin,  or  of  French,  or  of  any  other  langtiasre.  but  r'"»  teach  the  language 
ilaelL  It  is  of  little  ^d\aiiuge  tu  a  high-scfaooi  pupii  to  classify  ail  the 
aobjoaotivca  he  finds  oader.  let  at  say,  foar  headi;  it  k  aaportant,  hoivever, 
that  he  Mid  ace  aooie  reaeoB  a  ^  is  in  tke  Mi^aMtwe  Puhapt 
it  is  became  ii  expresses  PMUMSb,  or  leaall;  or  because  it  follows  a  verb  «f 
fearing,  or  3  verb  of  commandms:.  nr  because  the  clause  in  which  it  ocmrs 
IS  conoes>ivo.  or  an  indirect  questioa.  These  are  gtr*yT?l'*T»yT"ff  that  a  child 
can  be  brought  to  understand. 

|aet  where  the  Hne  betwun  the  broader  and  nariowei  genwalirationt 
■hnald  be  drawn  is  difknlt  m  dedde.  Bat  it  is  better  to  err  on  tte  side  of 
nanenr  gcneraHiarions  than  on  the  ocho-  tide.  The  desire  on  the  part  of 
teachers  nnd  textbook-makers  to  make  instruction  tn  Latin  an  exercise  m 
cla??if,ca*!on  ha?  ^•eert  the  bare  of  ■.■■•r  h:srb-?ch€K>?  work.  It  has  also  been 
an4  t»  ihe  retuge  of  \h<  teacuer  v^bo  aves  not  know  enough  ot  tke  language 
to  lead  pupils  on  to  a  ready  understanding  of  the  foreign  text.  Ot  course 
the  harder  the  genenlisatiott  is  for  the  pnpil  the  HMce  tiase  the  ineaapeient 

A  noltiplidiy  of  small  generaliiations  b  better  than  •  few  bnad  ones. 
Agaai*  it  is  difindt  to  decide  inat  what  nnaabcr  of  frfwiiisliuns  is  de> 
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sirable.  The  important  Uiing  is  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  a  proposed 
term  it  within  i3b»  gra^  of  tiie  liigfa-wlioot  piqiil*  snd  let  tiie  number  of  the 
terms  take  cere  of  itself. 

The  committee  has  a  hard  task  before  it.  PerhapB  the  nKMt  difficult 
part  of  its  task  will  be  to  find  a  terminology  tVint  will  he  rfadily  applicable 
to  English,  not  because  the  grammar  of  English  ni  i  c  dihicult  or  more 
complex  than  that  of  other  langiiages.  but  because  in  America  individualistic 
democracy  Ims  aastttcd  itelf  fa  Hie  writmg  of  Engfiih  grammars  as  well  as 
in  eveiytliinf  else.  It  will  be  dificnh  to  Infmontae  tlw  nuuv  discordant 
TOices;  bat  let  ns  Im^e  for  tiie  best 


THE  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES:  SPANISH 


C.  P.  WAGNER 
Uaivcnity  of  lAidii|[aB 

The  paper  under  discussion  has  made  it  evident  how  valuable  the  com- 
parative method  is  in  the  study  of  syntax,  as  in  any  other  branch  of  scien- 
tific work.  At  the  same  time  it  has  shown  that  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the 
subjunctive  are  probably,  in  some  cases,  erroneous. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  for  me  to  attempt  here  an  examination  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  categories  of  tile  subjonctive  propomd  by  Dr.  Hale  are 
applicable  to  the  Spanish  language.  I  am  more  concerned  today  with  his 
assumption,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned  Hv  thp  other  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken,  that  '"every  additional  language  he  [the  student] 
learns  adds  to  his  confusion."  Does  this  not  describe  a  condition  whidi  few 
of  us  had  suspected?  Most  teadiers  would  say,  offhand.  The  more  lan- 
guages he  studies,  the  easier  he  finds  language  stndjr." 

The  teacher  of  Spanish  in  a  university  would  be  painfully  aware  of 
confusion  did  it  exist,  since  nearly  all  of  his  students  have  had  two  or 
more  languages  before  attacking  Spanish,  The  results  of  a  canvass  of  my 
own  class  are  as  follows : 

Out  of  forty-eight  students,  only  one  had  studied  no  language  before 
taking  up  SpaniA,  two  were  studying  their  second  hmgnage^  three  their 
sixth,  five  tiieir  fifth,  twdre  iheir  third,  and  twenty-four  their  fourth.  One 
exceptional  case  bad  studied  languages  before  starting  Spanish.  These 
students  were  questioned  carefully  as  to  whether  they  had  ever  been  con- 
scious of  any  confusion  regarding  the  subjunctive,  at  any  time  in  their 
language  work,  due  to  the  fact  that  different  grammars  called  the  same 

construction  by  different  name%  or  explained  it  different^.  Only  four 
stated  that  th^  had  been  aware  of  such  ooofusioii.  There  is  no  reason  to 
consider  this  situation  at  all  unusual. 
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How  i*  this  cooditkm  of  things  to  be  reconciled  with  the  coocrete 
iMlaaeM  dM  Dr.  Htfe  bas  gm  at  of  cooMoa  k  yiiiiMm?  Tke 

The  nkcr  of  a  reference  gnunuiar,  ilrwrmr  to  be  iffidlf  r^^j  and 

concerned  in  the  part  devoted  to  syntax  with  arranging  constructions  by 
families  and  species,  is  tempted  to  give  each  specimen  a  descriptive  labeL 
The  maker  of  a  begtoner's  book,  interested  in  practical  results,  tries  to  pre- 
tent  his  material  in  such  form  that  the  atodent  can  rtcognite  amd  rgproimc9 
tfic  BMie  olnvioai  aad  iui|MNfut  <iiiwiliacllnai  He  does  aot  Mrife  foe  eoai* 
yleteaceei  aad  does  aot  Isaoia  the  pert  which  tepeHttea  aad  fariaig  pley  ta 
die  process  of  fecogniUoii  and  reprodaelioa.  The  fiwiiuilhTn  of  a  number 
of  practical  grammars  shows  that  rarely  do  the  authors  find  it  desirable  to 
name  such  a  constr-j  titm  as  "the  subjunctive  vi  w.-V."  for  instance,  or  to 
refer  all  subjunctives  to  a  group  of  metaphysical  categories.  It  is  true  that 
ttme  flfaauaarm  hi  which  ttb  ie  doae  dincree  as  to  Ae  frttgorfffi  It  ie 

^^^^^^^A^^^^^K    A—    ^^^^lA  afcTa     — ^^^^^^^^^^^^    a^h^A    aI^a  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^B^^^^^^^v 

abote^  who  were  aware  of  confaaioa  hi  tfidr  tdcee  of  the  eabjaaclivc;  tfaoed 
tfiev  ooafaeioo  to  the  oee  of  giaaatafi  of  tiae  type; 


THE  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  Of  ENGLISH 


P.  N.  SOOIT 
aae  uanrcffaiy  ei  jucflvpia 


Before  coming  to  my  proper  subject,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  sav  ui«t 
a  few  words  upon  the  general  philological  qocatioo  raised  Iqr  Professor 
Hale's  paper. 

The  distinctkm  betweca  the  faidicethre  fonae  oo  the  oae  head  end  the 
coaglcaierate  of  fiaguielie  cxpedieBts  oo  the  other  which  auv  be  called  the 

iaiperalifeK)ptetive-subjunctiTeHBOdel-auxiliary  form-group  do«i  not  in  my 
opinion  rest,  in  its  origin,  tip<^n  n  cnt^i^oric^l  distinrt'on  between  actuality 
and  pos5ib;!;ty.  or  between  r^ci  cndcni  and  mdepcndent  clauses,  or  between 
present  attainment  and  anticipation,  but  it  represents  the  survival  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  tanguage  side  by  ride  whh  a  later  etage. 

la  its  earliest  f ona  langaaf^  we  augr  be  ears;  was  the  eapiesshat  aMia|f 
of  cmotioD.  It  wee  indeed  aolhiag  oaoce  than  the  vocal  coneoantant  of  fear, 
anger,  desire  for  food,  and  the  like  primitive  instincts — the  result  of  stresses 
and  strains  incident  to  flight  and  fight  Its  vocabulary  was  limited  to  cries 
of  joy  or  pain,  calls  for  help,  imprecations,  amatory  appeals,  and  utterances 
of  a  similar  character.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  moody  language,  made  up  of 
coauneoda,  entreaties^  looghm  and      expreeiioiis  of  vacraat  f aaqr. 

With  tile  devdopiBeBt  of  the  hiteHectaal  powere  the  powert  of  aaalysi^ 
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abMnclioo,  and  tmio<iirig-4Migdige  passed  into  a  hjgber  stage.  Fonns 
wcra  developed  for  Hie  cxpreision  of  perc^ta*  cooespti,  Jndgmeiit^  and 

consecutive  thought  The  subject  and  the  predicate  were  gradually  disen- 
tangled. The  sentence  was  organized  and  sentences  linked  together.  Rela- 
tions were  grasped  and  got  themselves  expressed  in  clausal  structure.  Thus 
language  as  a  whole  by  degreel  grew  more  sophisticated,  rational,  and  regu- 
lar, Itt  texture  ceased  b  eonrse  of  time  to  be  tiie  pattern  of  die  eawtfona 
only  and  became  the  pattern  of  the  intdlect  But  die  old  forms  persisted  to 
some  extent  side  by  side  with  the  new»  beinc  used  lor  the  expresdon  of 
the  more  emotional  and  instinctive  operations  of  the  mind  or  the  more  ele- 
mental contacts  between  man  and  mnn.  To  give  but  a  single  instance,  in 
every  savage  tongue  that  I  know  anything  about  there  are  many  isolated 
imperatives  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  Aa  thqr  are  among 
the  most  commonly  vMd  fomi%  it  ia  altogether  Ukdy  that  thcgr  have  come 
down  from  an  earlier  stage  of  the  langnage^  It  is  rommon  to  sajr  of  these 
verbs  that  the  indicative  forms  have  been  losi;  but  the  txvSh  appears  to  be 
that  the  indicative  never  existed.  They  are  the  eurvivors  of  a  period  when 
the  savage,  since  he  acted  in  imperatives,  and  thonKtit  in  imperatives,  also 
spuke  in  imperatives,  just  as  at  the  present  time  dogs  speak  imperatively 
when  tbey  bark  at  tramps. 

My  theory  of  dm  aUled  forma  of  die  unperative^  snbhmctive^  and  opta- 
tive, and  their  eQphralcnts  (including,  I  may  add,  interjections,  which  clearly 
belonj^^  ir5  the  same  proup)  is  that  they  are  old,  emotional,  instinctive  Utter- 
ances retained  after  lanpunpe  has  passed  into  an  inteMectiial  stage.  After 
the  indicative  forms  had  come  mto  use  for  the  expression  and  communica- 
tion of  more  highly  inteUectnalised  mental  processes,  and  emotion  itself  had 
come  to  be  expressed  hi  the  ^mbola  of  the  hiteUect,  the  older  fonns  were 
•tin  utilized  for  die  coovcTance  of  experiences  and  attttndes  of  mind  dmt 
depart  in  various  ways  from  the  plain  assertion  or  jndgmoit  which  is  the 
goal  of  intellectual  activity.  That  the  forms  and  their  content  would  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  undergo  irequent  and  perhaps  violent  transformations  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 

This  fragment  of  a  dieoiy»  wUdi  may  have  been  many  timea  anticipated, 
f or  alll  know,  doea  not  contradict  Professor  HUkfM  m  any  rcqieet  Of  the 
imperative  or.  as  he  would  sayf  volitive^  I  have  already  spoken.  As  for  the 
idea  of  anticipation,  that  is  one  of  the  most  rhnracteristic  trnits  of  savage 
thought.  The  primitive  man  can  think  only  with  difficulty  in  terms  of  the 
fleeting  present  His  fears,  his  desires,  his  commands,  his  cries  for  help 
are  all  projected  into  future  time,  they  are  all  anticipations.  The  ability  to 
arrest  die  present  thought  and  bold  it  steadily  before  die  mmd's  eye  is  a 
mark  of  comparatively  advanced  culture.  It  is,  therefore^  only  natural  diat 
the  older  forms  should  carry  with  them  the  implication  of  future  action. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  a  uniform  nomcndatnrc^  and  coonder- 
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ing  St  ptrtknluly  from  tike  itttadpoiiik  of  EngKdi,  I  will  wy  fint  that  EtagKiii 

grammar,  in  my  opinion,  ftandt  on  a  quite  difTcrent  footmg;  for  tfMMe  who 
speak  English,  from  the  grammars  of  the  other  languages  here  represented, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  I  may  make  this  point  clear  by  distinguishing" 
two  kinds  of  grammar& — vernacular  grammars  and  foreign  grammars.  A 
vernacular  granuiiar  U  one  dnt  b  written  in  tile  language  and  deals  with 
Uie  language  of  the  person  who  hms  it  A  foreign  granunar  ia  one  that  is 
written  in  tiie  language  of  the  perion  who  naea  it  hut  deala  with  a  fordgn 
language.  The  purposes  of  the  two  grammars  are  measurably  different,  at 
least  so  far  as  elementary  pupils  are  concerned.  The  aim  of  a  vernacular 
grammar  is  tu  rationalize  fur  the  student  something  that  he  already  knows, 
something  that  is  as  intimate  to  him  as  his  own  body.  It  is  like  a  map  of 
the  town  or  townihip  in  which  be  tive&  He  can  teit  it  at  any  point  bjr  hia 
own  speech  and  hia  reading.  Hia  object  in  atndying  it  ia  to  beoone  better 
acquainted*  one  nuy  say,  with  himself  and  with  his  fellow-citizens.  Eveiy 
■Jtep  in  thf  (grammar  should  revcn!  t  him  something  that  he  hn«;  nlrt-ndy  per- 
ceived or  felt  vaguely  hut  has  not  perhaps  seen  in  its  proper  connection.  The 
aim  of  his  grammatical  study  should  be  to  put  him  in  possession  inteilectualbr 
of  what  he  already  possesses  i^ictically,  namely,  the  geniaa  and  straetnre 
of  die  language. 

The  pupira  relation  to  a  foreign  granunar  ia  different  from  this  in 

many  respects.  He  knows  presnmably  nothing  about  the  subject  that  he  is 
approaching  through  the  grii  ruH  ir.  The  purpose  of  the  grammar  is  to  reveal 
it  to  him.  He  is  like  a  person  who  is  finding  his  way  about  a  strange  city 
by  means  of  a  map  more  or  less  detailed.  Having  no  knowledge  of  ^  own, 
he  must  take  everything  on  trust  H«  ia  toM  that  the  genfass  of  die  language 
appears  in  audi  and  such  particulars»  but  he  haa  noAing  within  himself  by 
which  to  test  thoe  assertions,  and,  if  the  grammar  is  of  Greek  or  Latin* 
probably  will  never  pursue  the  subject  far  enough  to  find  out  for  himself. 

Of  the  nomenclature  of  the  foreign  grammar  I  shall  say  iioiiiing,  but  I 
will  give  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  the  vernacular 
granunar  and  leave  to  others  the  question  whether  thqr  apply  witii  eqpal 
force  to  grammars  of  foreign  tongues.  There  are  three  of  tiiese  prin^le% 
and  I  will  give  them  in  what  I  deem  to  be  die  order  ^  dwir  inqiortanee. 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  term  chosen  to  represent  a  given  force 
or  form  in  grammar  should  be  one  that  accords,  or  can  readily  be  :n  i(!c  lo 
accord,  with  the  pupil's  own  feehng  for  his  mother-tongue.  The  term  may 
possess  this  quality  either  throogh  its  definitenesa  or  diroogh  ila  indefinito- 
nesa.  It  may  suggest  at  onee  the  rig^  rdadondiip,  or  it  may,  like  the  word 
subfunelw,  be  a  mere  counter  which  means  nodting  to  the  pupil  until  the 
teacher  or  the  textbook  has  stamped  it  with  its  proper  significance  and  value. 
A  term  which  powerfully  impels  the  mind  in  the  wrong  direction  is  obviously 
not  fitted  for  any  grammatical  nomenclature,  uniform  or  otherwise.  An  ex* 
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ample  of  such  a  term  is  the  word  fj^vem,  still  ii?ef1  in  many  English  gram- 
mars. I  took  occasion  some  ye.ir^  aco  to  discover  thi  images  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  children  by  this  word  when  they  encountered  it  in  their  granunars.' 
The  result*  were  almost  put  belief.  The  moet  ridkuloas  ideu  were  oiter- 
taiaed  rcgardtnf  the  power  of  the  verb  to  cootrol  the  fortunes  of  tfie 
wretched  noun.  The  same  objcctioa  may  be  urged  against  the  nse  of  tiie 
terms  regular  and  irregular  as  applied  to  verbs;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  terms  strong  and  weak  are  in  this  req»ect  any  better,  though  it  is  proboUj 
too  late  to  think  of  displacing  them. 

That  properly  descriptive  and  suggestive  terms  can  by  any  search  or  inge- 
nnity  of  hivcntioa  be  discovered  for  all  of  Ae  gfanunatical  forces  is  an 
idle  dreant  All  that  I  should  wish  to  urge  is  that^  of  two  possible  terns» 
that  one  should  be  chosen  wMeh  is  most  likely  to  arouse  and  sharpen  tiie 
pupil's  own  native  sense  for  the  genius  and  strTicture  of  his  mother-tongue. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  term,  where  possible,  should  correspond 
to  a  detinue  and  simple  category  or  grammatical  function.  For  my  part, 
I  am  «et  afraid  of  metaplqrsical  categories^  as  Professor  Hale  li»  I  may 
recall  the  fact,  known  to  all  of  yon,  that  tiie  ten  categories  of  Aristotle  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  grammatical  nomcndalnre  of  his  day,  that  theso 
cateffortcs  were  simply  the  fundamental  ideas  or  ways  of  conceiving  of  things 
which  in  murse  of  time  had  got  themsflves  represented  in  the  pattern  of 
the  Greek  language  and  so  m  the  terminology  vi  Greek  grammar.  In  seeking 
to  get  rid  altogether  of  metaphysical  categories  the  philologist  is  thus  de- 
vouring his  own  children.  The  categories  of  Kant^  it  is  tmc^  were  drawn 
not  from  language  but  from  the  speculations  or  spider-webs  of  die  mediae- 
val schoolmen,  and  it  may  be  that  Professor  Hale  is  ri^t  in  putting  these 
particular  ratepories  aside.  But  categories  of  some  sort,  metaphysic  of  some 
sort,  we  must  have  in  grammar,  as  in  any  other  science,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  progress  whatsoever. 

Confining  myself  to  dementaiy  granunaxa*  I  am  tempted  to  say  diat  a 
term  whidi  denotes  wmmt  one  definite^  dear^cu^  unmistakable  ftmction  or 
category,  even  though  it  Ibils  to  cover  all  of  the  historically  related  forms  or 
uses,  is  better  than  a  more  accurate  and  inrhi'tve  term  that  can  he  defmcd 
only  by  enumerating  all  of  the  uses  that  wmIct  it.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
helpful  to  the  beginner.  To  revert  to  the  simile  that  I  used  a  moment  ago, 
such  a  grammar  Is  like  die  map  of  the  pt^il's  own  tOfwn.  Shiee  diere  is 
no  danger  of  his  getting  lost,  dw  map  may  be  drawn  in  large  outlines  that  diow 
only  the  city  limits,  the  wards,  and  the  principal  streets.  Or  we  may  com- 
pare it  to  the  maps  in  the  railroad  folders  which  serve  us  so  well  when 
we  travel,  notwithstanding  that  the  states  arc  squeezed  or  stretched  into 
strange  shapes  and  the  curves  of  the  railroads  are  mostly  ironed  out 

'  The  FiguraltTt  EUmrnt  in  Grammatical  TermtnoloKy.  LmdslSSCthellMP8ndsndAH0' 
datioD  of  Teachers  of  English,  Na  36,  Deconber  i,  190$. 
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ths;  tire  ncm^rr:  liaitire,  *r,?rr-.  tr  poi.^f"'.?  w-::b'x::  v^ioLating  :he  r*o  previc^is 

die  rcsaits  ot  tiie  videft  c&ccjKanurc  stiwi^. 

If  il  •»  psiBUe  i»  fnae  «  simple  mi  dcvir  dkiacd  st«co  of 


lish.  is  at  the  same  time  in  hum/mf  vilfc       giMmar  of  SHdvh.  oM 

Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  aad  the  RoiesTKe  acd  Grrmanic  language^  al 
means  ?et  us  have  IL    That  t«  tbe  idea',  grasimar  of  the  Tentacalar 

Etit  I  4k>  ooi  look  lor  sudi  a  gf^mmar  to  appear  Tery  soon.  For  my 
part,  after  sadi  mady  as  I  hare  giren  to  the  grammars  of  a  mndtr  of 

ft  is  hMi  t»  sar  wUck  is  At  MMt  mtMatt  Ih*  «MI  <lf  «deBuoc  svstcm  fa 

of  tBougbt  hf  words,  or  the  infinite  cfererness  of  df-ill  by 
vkicii  tliis  uDDpcrfcctioa  u  got  over,  so  tlm  be  w)m>  has  as  idea  docs  soachov 

wkiA  a  MliBV  vilh  fei^i^  dndsyai  art  aad  kaowledge  aad  acnti- 

merit  Tpost  express  its  thoagIi»s  is  no  apt  machine  devised  for  such  spcclil 
wmk,  but  aa  old,  barbaric  engiae  mdded  to  and  atecrad.  patched  and  tinkered  into 


FUNCTIONAL  CHANGE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVK  IN  GEKMAN 


T.  J.  C  DIEiLHOFF 
IkB  mmrf^  of  Michigan 


C(M9cnttiMi  bdwccB  tlw  npccatntativct  of  Ac  vacioot  bmclKs  of 

finguistic  study  is  a  most  urgent  need  of  our  time,  and  any  movement 
in  that  direction  otight  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  I-"or  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  I  am  ^'ad  to  add  a  word  to  the  discussion  of  Professor  Haie's 
paper,  of  which  he  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  beforehand. 

Bat  I  can  eonodve  bow  co-operatioat  if  it  be  eanicd  too  fv*  if  ft 
involve  oonpfomiaet  in  cmntiali^  mfM  "^foA  •criom  inlniy  to  riwilMc 
mediod  and  do  violence  to  idcntific  truth.  I  am  venr  ^ad  to  espreM  I 
my  sincere  admiration  for  Professor  Hale's  paper,  and  I  shall  show 
my  appreciation  for  his  work,  not  in  the  usual  maimer,  by  eulogizing 
and  saymg  "yea  and  amen  lo  ail  he  proposes,  but  rather  by  pointing 
oat  some  diiSciiltiei  wtricb  bu  adheme  leaves  in  the  way.   As  a  troe 
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scientist,  he  is  after  the  truth,  and  will  convert  new  difficulties  into  to 
many  betooo  figlits  oo  the  wqr  toward  the  truth. 

Latin  and  the  Romance  langoagca*  on  tiw  one  sid^  and  die  Germanic 
languagcst  on  tin  other,  are  related,  not  it  moCfaer  tnd  daug^ten,  but 

rather  as  sisters  and  couMn8»  which,  lofe^ier  w^  the  Grede  and  other 
sisters,  find  their  common  ori^n  in  an  ancestor  removed  from  them  hv 
many  centuries.  Moreover,  these  descendants  had  practically  no  contact 
one  with  the  other,  and  every  one  could  develop  quite  in  accordance  with 
it»  own  genina.  It  moat  1litr«fore  be  oqicctedr  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
•n  too  true  what  Mr.  Hak  at  llie  oulaet  itatet  to  be  perfectly  poeifbk^ 
that  the  aubjtnictive  and  m  general  the  piwiioaicttB  of  one  laognage  will 
often  be  quite  different  from  apparently  the  same  phenomena  of  other 
languages  both  as  to  origin  and  as  to  function.  What  is  true  of  the  moods 
rqually  true  of  the  cases.  But  I  ihall  confine  myscli  to  the  subjunctive* 
tollowing  Mr.  Hale's  leadership. 

AU  the  Eurcqtean  members  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  family,  except  the 
Gredc  have  abandoned  eidier  tiie  optative  or  iht  tubitmctive;  aom^  poieiblj 
even  more  ngnifieaatly,  have  merged  forma  of  the  two  into  one  para- 
digm.    There  can  be  but  one  infereaee:  very  in  their  history  the 

distinction  Hetwecn  the  two  moods  must  havr  hemme  so  faint  that  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  two  were  obiitt-rateH  That  in  Latin 
the  subjunctive  should  have  adequately  expressed  all  tiie  relations  for 
wbidi  earUer  two  moods  were  needed,  and  eulBciently  tiaed  to  be  intad; 
aeema  to  ne  inprobablc^  becanae  no  lingniitic  form  becomes  obsolete  except 
by  disnse,  no  form  dies  so  long  as  there  is  any  need  for  it  And  doca 
not  the  fact  that  the  Germanic  language?  maintained  the  optative  rather  than 
the  subjunctive  ^npgcst  at  lea'?t  that  the  coalescence  of  the  two  moods  in 
the  Romance  languages  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Germanic  on  the  other,  came 
about  over  differeirt  rantes? 

I  confessi  tile  leading  meanmgt  of  the  old  Indo^Germauc  Sttbjmietive 
(volition  and  anticipation)  are  too  nearly  related  to  tiie  meanings  of 
the  (^tative  (wish,  obligation  or  propriety,  natural  likelihood,  possibilily, 
ideal  certainty)  for  either  to  have  kept  its  territorj'  inviolate  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  seems  quite  plausible  to  me  that  in  the  mother  tongue 
the  meaning  of  the  two  moods  should  have  been  more  strongly  marked 
than  we  can  judge  from  their  descendants  in  the  various  languagesk  timogh 
I  do  not  presume  even  to  guess  what  these  meanings  may  have  been. 
Bttl^  at  all  eventSk  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  determine  just  what  func- 
tions of  tho  T?omance  subjunctive,  and  of  the  Germanic  optative,  go  back 
to  the  one,  what  ones  to  the  other,  of  the  original  two  moods.  In  the 
effort,  therefore,  "to  make  a  good  grouping  of  the  mass  of  constructions 
under  a  relativdy  small  number  of  leading  forces,  and  an  arranganent 
of  such  a  land  as  to  exhibit  Utt  rdation  of  dq>cndent  uses  to  the  inde- 
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ytAaa.  tmt  oet  oi  wbxi.  iSm?  lane  apramt,'  I  km  for  &  sssber  cf 
j^wft,  fit  a?7  Secsrm  9s  ^krssae  cr*=xr,  ?icitifl^  fee  Gmne  fsw- 
r.3er  ^^r^ry,  moAt         *.'^  ob;  a3^?«r(fecr  ^  liOmuM  ^ 

Brasri^'-v  se4cr  tvy  larfe  bea<di.  I  Birre  been  ied  to  tris  becnse  £ 
asfffoa^      mt  tbsa  tbe  I'/isic  u:.'-zr^f€  <m  the  «ce  lar^  asd  tbe 

•tfSjonetsre,  jatf  dhr  ufCilliu  «f  natsnl  B«iiM4  M  poiaKStT,  of  cer« 

ti;r,*/  »'  7  j  svjre  por*'.T  :r-*-'- 

'^^^^nk]  ^j^fAT.t,  at  «r./y« tne  iaidc        it.    I  hare  cz'  rr'i  tbe  coc 

P«r«s/  fr<iin  »m»  in  Gmwui,  trHk  the  fraamnr  of  wiaek  I  «a 
cwfuccraoi  I  fc«4  arrived  at  llMae  two  incMve  faw  liiwwk  I  Mbt  whether 

it  M  HKyte  than  cMncidence  tKat  the  fwnrtiowt  Aon  Vf  Mr.  Bale  to  hare 
f/fiiC' ■>*'''/  rxijtfd  m  the  I r.'io- Germanic  ojytative  and  scb;':'"  t: .  ^:  -h  .'i 
»<ftn  rapahie  r>f  bctnjf  cia^a^ifird  on4er  tbe^e  two.  For  in  tbe  prof^f^***  of 
the  tang^uafte,  it  feemt.  vometitnef  the  fcdifls  for  the  >ignif»caacc  of  socae 
given  form  or  cooftrvctioa  change*. 

To  cxpbio,  for  example^  ^  aobjuttire  im  Slodm  Gcfmaa  after 
H«  or  betw  m  w  «0tkqMlofy  tMliji«gtfif»  «  Mr.  HaVb  mm^ 
in  my  jiadgment,  do  iriotence  tti  the  construction,  in  f|>jte  of  tbe  drciunstancc 
that  alv>  in  Gernunic  t^e  s^j^tjtjnctr.'c  ircst  have  been  vrn^ng  doselr 
to  tbe  future  indira'ivt*,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  W  jiiila  rcndcr^  a 
numt^er  of  Greek  future  uuiicativet  trf  present  subjunctives,  rather  than 
by  a  periplifafltc  foUifff;  tbongii  tUa  alao  m  ia  cxnteoce  ia  bia  6^. 

Ako,  fa  both  Old  High  Gcranai  and  MUdla  Gctwa  Hk  pattkle 
Mnu  whfa  the  iobjitiiethre  (eorfenwndiiig  to  oar  bis)  is  ia  a  large  najoritj 
of  ca«es  found  in  clauses  depending  on  a  main  clause  with  an  imper^'ive 
Of  nn  r^ptn^ivf.  In  vnry  many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  it  i?  qvMt  natural  t'> 
iuleriiftl  tilt  j»ul>>unclivc  as  anlinpatciry  (in  Mr.  Hale's  sense),  in  <ithcrs 
clearly  an  optative  clement  finds  expressioo.  Bnt  tfiat  il  b  the  haMmaet 
of  the  rnaHn  ntt,  csdier  hi  form  or  oieiiiim;  which  caJli  for  tfie  lahjviieliwe 
after  im#r,  becomes  clear,  or  at  least  very  probabk^  when  we  observe  tfiat 
alter  an  indicative  in  the  main  clatuc^  dthcr  present  or  preterit^  muv 

is  re^MilarTy  foITm^       ]iy  the  inflicatTvr 

(Jn  the  other  baud,  the  prirtult-  which  in  OlM  HIkH  German  and  Middle 
High  German  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  Gotluc  faurthisei,  cr  and 
i,  all  of  them  meaning  liefore"  (English  "ere  long^),  is  also  after  the  hi- 
dieative  fat  main  damct  commooljr  foUowcd  Igr  the  enbinnelive;  Nodee 
hi  this  connection  that  i  and  it  are  comparative  adverbs  as  to  forai,  and 
collateral  forms  are  4r  dtnn9,  ir  das. 


I 
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In  the  light  of  this  iact  it  cannot  be  without  significance  that  in 
Gothic  faurthigei,  9U0  «  eoopftralive  form  (/wirfiUr  +  <i»  tin  relieve 
ptrtide  rcgidarly  attached  to  dcmonitfatiTes)-  ti  the  only  one  of  all 
the  teraponi  oonjimctioas  followed  by  llie  aabjinictiveL  Und  th^Ui,  '^til,'* 

'*aa  long  as,"  is  usually,  sikI  unte,  with  the  same  mcaninf;  correiponding  ety- 
molc^ically  to  the  Old  High  German  imm;  ii  almost  in  every  caee  followed 

ty  the  indicative. 

The  reason  for  this  odd  discrimination,  it  seems  to  tne.  must  be  soURht 
in  an  entirely  different  field.  The  particle  dfnng,  in  Old  High  German, 
Middle  B^^  Geniaii,  and  Old  Saxon  often  need  in  connectiott  with  the 
oonjnnction  ir,  i  (which  are  old  oomfiarative  form;  as  stated),  is  the 
regular  piarticle  used  after  the  comparative.  It  corresponds  to  our  denn, 
still  sometimes  nsed  after  comparatives,  English  "than."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German  the  subjunctive 
is  regularly  found  in  subordinate  clauses  after  a  comparative  in  a  main 
clause.  A  famiUar  example  we  have  in  Walter's:  Dh^  kron^  ist  tUer  datute 
dtr  kUnfc  PhSRppfs  ti.  In  Old  Saxoo  we  find  after  than  the  hidicative, 
if  th^  main  danae  contains  a  negative^  the  snbjnnctive  if  it  does  not. 
But  in  Old  Saxon  than  alone  has  developed  also  into  a  temporal  con- 
junction with  the  mcanint'  "until,"  and  as  such  it  takes  the  subjunctive 
also  after  a  negative  in  the  main  clause:  tkia  man  hangon  ni  lietuH  lengeran 
hwila,  than  im  that  Uf  skridi. 

What  the  orisin  of  the  atibjiinctive  after  the  comparatiTe  nay  be  need  not 
be  discnssfd  here,  Bebashd  thinks  it  is  potential,  m  Anerhimunig  dtr 
TaUache,  dass  jtdir  VgrgUkh  hinhi.  So  dSr  hiwnun  mm  dtm  gnse  dringent, 
sitific  si  lachcn  gegen  dcr  spildcn  sunnen,  is  to  mean  when  put  back  into 
its  paratactic  prototype,  Die  Blumen  dringen  aus  dem  Crasc:  so  lachen 
sie  wohl  dgr  Sonne  entgegen.  However  that  may  be,  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:  the  sobjwicdve  nfter  die  Grotfiic  /snrlAlsdL  and  after  the 
Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German  and  Old  Saxon  #r  or  ^ 
Htttmtt  is  tihe  same  subjunctive  as  that  regularly  found  after  other  com- 
paratives, not  that  of  anticipation.  Possibly  the  particle  ihenne  alone  may 
have  heen  strong  enough  to  attract  the  subjunctive,  as  might  be  the 
case,  when,  in  Old  Saxon,  it  is  used  in  a  temporal  sense.  That  a  single 
word  IS  capable  of  exerting  so  great  an  influence  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  in  Middle  High  German  the  negative  particle  nihn  is  often  folbwed 
by  a  genitive  In  the  sentence;  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way  than  by  analogy  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  tuAf,  regularly  followed 
by  the  partitive  genitive. 

And  yet  I  shntilfl  rxplain  the  subjunctive  after  his.  bei'or,  che,  in 
Modern  German  as  having  usually  an  optative  force.  It  is  rarely  found. 
Judge  this  sentence:  Uh  wiU  dkh  meht  wkderuhtn,  Mr  da  (or  Mr  mcht) 
himm*  d*r         m  dtm  kh  chut  tn  trr9tt»  wr  dkh  hmirtttn  darf. 
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Hut  I  «m  not  iIoM  in  llib  feeling;  I  am  aMoied  tj  lihit  od4>  •o<aIled 
wnwcplitnthK  wlwlbr  ilkficil  neiMnie  paitick  wincfa  ii  qnke  often  f onnd 
(tfaoQill  not  iStut  rale)  in  dqxndait  danact  with  l^wr,  after 
ncep.ttve  main  clauses.  To  be  sure,  the  negative  particle  comes  in  bjr 
contamination  with  a  regular  conditional  clause:  wenn  tch  nicht  einst  ohH€ 
su  errbten  vor  dich  hintreten  kann.  But  just  because  in  a  conditional 
daiue  such  as  this  the  wish  that  the  condition  might  be  fulfilled  is  so 
often  hnplied,  the  contamination  took  places  I  am  iM  to  find  Mattiiiaa 
concniring  wilfa  me  in  die  intetpretatioQ  of  tfiitfnm  of  diis  type  Be 
grants  that  the  sentence  without  nkki  h  llie  more  logical,  but  adds: 
Dafur  wird  es  ihm  [i.e.,  the  man  who  refuses  to  tt«e  the  illogical  nicht] 
auch  versagt  bleiben,  in  diesen  Zeitsatzen  sugleich  den  H'unsch  nach  der 
ErfiiUung  einer  gesetsten  Bedrngung  nachsUttm  su  ku^en.   This  seems 

changed  in  ibe  same  language*  in  tfie  comae  of  its  development 

A  mndi  clearer  inatanoe  of  the  same  prooeaa  we  have  hi  onr  German 

:<rjb?nnctive  of  indirect  discourse.  Let  me  say  parenthetically  at  this  point 
that,  as  in  so  many  othrr  tTi^tanccs.  so  also  in  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
junotive,  our  common  grammars  are  very  inadequate;  and  then  proceed 
to  onr  German  mdirect-diicoarse  snbjonctiTe  and  Ita  metamorphoiia  in 
die  coone  of  ita  hiatory. 

It  is  anite  generally  i^txpted  widi  Beha^bd  tfiat  the  indhreot-diaeomae 
nibjwictive  is  of  potential  origin;  I  mean  potential  in  die  sense  in  which 
I  prnpotcd  to  use  the  term,  involvincr,  that  is  to  say.  some  element  of 
unrtrtiiiity.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  to  its  original  meanine 
m  the  Germanic  languages,  Tenney  Frank  is  correct,  who  contends  thai 

it  is  optadre  father  tiian  poientiaL^  He  cataUiahes,  beyond  the  point  of  any 
great  doubly  diat  the  majority  of  die  group  of  worda  regularly  constraed  in 

the  older  periods  of  the  Germanic  languages  with  the  subjunctive 
contained  a  collateral  meaning  of  i^ijhiruT  or  hoping,  and  would  call 
for  an  optative  subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause,  if  we  assume, 
as  is  ordinarily  doue,  and  as  also  Mr.  Hale  suggests,  that  the  mood  of 
die  d^endent  dauae  was  originally  die  same  aa  that  called  for  by  die 
corre«onding  independent  proioQrpe.  This  doea  not  prednde^  of  courac; 
diat  other  ftmctiona  iboold  have  been  developed  within  the  dependent 
clause.  The  group  of  words  denoting  actual  speech,  such  as  Gothic 
qithan,  etc.,  stand  second  in  order  in  governing  dependent  clauses  that 
contain  a  subjunctive,  while  verbs  of  exact  knowledge,  like  Gothic  vnian^ 
seldom  employ  the  subjunctive^ 

But  owing  to  die  fact  that  not  only  words  of  wishing  but  also  worda 
of  saying  called  for  a  subjunctive,  the  feeling  for  the  inherent  meaning 
of  these  stdijunctiTea  in  indirect  discourse  nrast  earfy  have  grown  more 
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ot  lew  iadictinet  This  mn$t  be  infenred  Irocn  the  obtenntkm  tfiat  die 
snbjancttve  io  indirect  diieoiirte  bcoune  more  and  more  common,  as  time 
paaeed,  also  in  sentences  in  whldi  neillwr  an  optative  nor  a  potential  wat 
in  any  wise  called  for.  The  subjunctive  paled  mtO  a  mere  lign  of  indirect 
diKOurse  without  any  meaning  of  i'?  own. 

In  form  two  classes  of  indirect  discourse  were  now  distinguished.  Qauses 
depending  on  words  of  speaking  or  thiuiung,  etc.,  took  the  subjunctive, 
while  tiioie  dq>ending  on  word*  expreaalag  knowledge  or  certainty  kept 
Hie  uidicative.  In  eootrast  widi  tibia  indicative  peihaps,  the  snbjnnettve 
in  indirect  difcoorae  acquired  potential  nieaimig»  at  Icaet  in  the  oompara' 
lively  few  cases  in  which  it  has  any  inherent  meaning  at  all  today.  I 
refer  to  clauses  in  which,  at  the  discretion  of  the  speaker,  the  subjunctive 
may  vary  with  the  indicative.  Schiller  .mot,  dof  Leben  sei  der  Giiter 
hdclutes  nicht;  aer  Uebel  grossUs  aber  set  die  Schuld.  On  the  other 
hand:  Ich  kanm  die  Cmiuensqmai  nkhi  mtkr  trtragen,  und  mach*  tni' 
sehloMsm  *m  Bnde,  Sekon  SthiUtr  Uhrt  mm  /a,  dan  Ltlbtn  dtr 
Guter  hochstes  nicht,  der  Uebgl  grdsstes  aber  die  Scludd  ist  In  such  cases 
the  indicative  indicates  that  the  speaker  wishes  expressly  to  record  his 
agreement  with  the  content  of  the  words  quoted,  though  the  subjunctive 
in  the  corresponding  sentei^ce  by  no  means  implies  that  the  speaker 
entertains  any  dodit  aa  to  the  veracity  of  the  sonree  of  his  information, 
as  is  commonlj  suggested  bjr  the  statements  in  our  German  grammars. 
We  use  less  equivocal  means  for  this  purpose  than  the  subjunctive. 

And  so  in  many  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  German  changes  have  come 
about  in  the  course  of  their  history.  But  if  I  want  to  deal  with  Modern 
German,  must  I  not  name  my  subjunctive  in  accordance  with  its  meaning 
in  Modem  German?  To  treat  it  historically  is  a  different  matter.  No 
one  would  seriou^  attempt  that  un  a  high  sdumL  I  wonder  if  I  have 
been  able^  in  tfds  short  commentary  upon  Mr.  Kale's  pspcr,  to  make  myself 
sufficiently  clear  to  this  audience^  mature^  and  probably  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  linguistics. 

And  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  but  pursuirig  the  same  thread  if  I 
venture  to  ask  on  what  ground  we  should  in  Enghsh  or  German  grammar 
Study  auxiliaries  tmder  die  heading  of  mood&  Should  we  not  on  tiie  same 
ground  have  to  study  also  En^ish  pr^ositions  under  the  heading  of  casc% 
and  many  adverbs  under  the  heading  of  both  tenses  and  moods? 

Does  not  Mr.  Hale  unconsciously,  in  spite  of  his  refutation  of  the  same 
suggestion  from  another  source,  and  with  the  best  possible  intention, 
propose  to  modern-langpuage  teachers  the  same  grammatical  norms,  derived 
largely  from  ttie  facts  pnsented  in  Latin  and  Gred^  from  the  application 
of  whidi,  particularly  hi  the  field  of  the  Gennanie  languages,  as  bdng 
leas  closely  aldn,  we  have  suffered  so  hmg?  Would  not  tiie  preposterous 
assertion  for  which  a  prominent  speaker  at  the  Gaasical  Conference  went 
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am  veoortd  a  Urn  years  a«o— <h«t  aqjr  ooe  knowing  wdl  In  Latin  tnaanr 

hard!}-  nee*!  s*"d>  Eai^lish  grammar  at  i*)— t-c  in  a  way  justified  if  we 
grunted  iiie  assooiption  that  the  laws  rccor diag  (lie  mce  of  <MK  iaMgaace 
are  applicable  also  to  other  toogues? 

Ib  CQBciMMn:  Tlw  treatment  of  tiie  Germanic  tga&es  ia  Lbe  same 

csHVl  tte  picMBt  «Dd  the  i»retcfil<;  tkdi«ib  vraUblr  rfihlfJ  t|r  the 

completer  tense-system  of  the  T-atin,  were  developed  in  Germanic  tnu^ 

and  passed  throtrgh  a  namber  of  chanare?,  b^th  tn  form  and  :n  ft:r«rfK>n, 
which  can  be  plainly  traced  in  the  Uterarjr  monnments  of  the  Tanoos 
Germanic  dialects. 


THE  CL06IKG  OF  THE  SYlIFOSnJK 


WIIXIAM  GARDNER  H.\LE 
The  Umivcnky  of  Chicago 


I  tevft  been  Mksd  to  doM  AflcoHMM^  Iwiim  nqr  fCBufcs  upon  the 
printed  abttra        f  the  papers  wliidi  followed  mine.  This  I  gladly  do. 

My  prevaiiing  feeling  is  one  of  satisfacti(in.  Five  years  a?o  I  spoke 
upon  the  same  subject  before  a  bodv  of  high  schor-1  teachers  of  English 
French,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin.  At  the  end  of  my  t^k,  not  a  voice 
ms  raised  in  support  of  my  position,  and  many  were  raised  against  it.  Mf 
opcrfaioc  in  fiQi|iMiit  convciMtiOM  villi  mdnndnals  upou  tfic  smiw  nuttw 
Ins  been  in  genenl  the  nme.  After  I  Ind  md  a  paper  on  tfw  eabJcct 
before  tlie  American  PhilolQcieal  Aatodetioti  m  1909,  iht  oppoatioo  in  Ac 
discussion  which  followed  wa?  more  viporons  than  the  support.  I  was  pr^ 
pared  for  the  same  re«iilt5  when  I  addressed  the  Modern  Language  A;50- 
ciation  of  America  m  lyio,  and  again  when  I  read  before  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Club  the  paper  wttli  which  the  present  symposium  opened. 
I  have  mdictted  in  tint  paper  die  entirdjr  different  ipirit  in  wfakh  the 
Modem  Langwie  Anodatioo  appenredt  ite  tnbecgtient  action,  to  view  the 
eoolentiofu  put  before  it,  and  I  find  again  an  entirely  different  spirit  in  the 
discnssinn  at  Ann  Arbor.  There  are  differences  of  r.tvinion  in  detail:  ^ut  in 
most  of  the  abstracts  the  feeling  seems  dear  that  there  is  a  lari^e  amount 
ot  identity  in  the  syntax  of  the  languages  most  commonly  studied,  and  that, 
to  tlie  ertent  to  wfaidi  tiiia  oditi^  we  ought,  in  tlie  inlereats  of  teadiing  no 
leaa  than  of  acienoe,  to  cmplogr  a  nnifonn  grammatical  termitMlogy* 

The  same  feeling  ia  Ulceirtse  shown  in  a  ooft  impoctant  way,  hy  the 
realization  of  the  hope  expressed  in  my  paper,  that  a  joint  committee  on 
the  stibject  might  he  established  by  the  leading  bodies  of  this  country  con- 
cerned in  the  teaching  of  language ;  namely,  the  National  EducaticHi  Asso- 
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datum,  the  Modern  f  Jiiigiiaie  Atiodetion  el  Amerioi,  end  tbe  Ameticaa 
PliOological  Association.  Reiiuests  to  this  effect  were  teat  hf  tbe  two  laat> 

named  bodies  to  the  first,  <m<]  favorably  answerH,  upon  motiOD  of  Mrf. 
£Ua  Flagg  Young-,  at  the  n  reiit  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

I  take  this  oftportunity  of  correcting  an  error  of  date  in  my  paper. 
I  liad  beeo  told  Iqr  an  older  menber  of  die  If  odetn  Language  Aaaociation 
tlian  nqradf,  that  ita  Conunitlee  of  Fifteen  upon  li»  harmeniriny  ol  gvam- 
matical  nomendature  waa  ai>pointed  in  1908.  On  inquirhtg  of  the  secre- 
tary, I  learn  that  it  was  appointed  at  the  New  Haven  meeting,  in  1906. 
This  association  was  thus  the  first  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of 
the  nomenclature  of  a  group  of  languages;  for  those  who  in  that  year 
were  dealing  with  the  question  in  France  had  French  alone  in  mind.  It 
ia  a  tky  tint  tfie  tn^oahion  of  e  aeeood  taak  upon  diia  committee  poil4»oned 
the  canring'ont  ol  the  porpoae  lor  wbadk  it  had  been  appointed. 

Those  who  foUf^wed  me  at  Ann  Arbor  ha  d  the  ndvantage  of  me.  I 
was  forced  to  g  i  through  a  vast  subject  in  a  very  brief  compass.  1  They, 
being  furnished  wiih  copies  in  advance,  were  able  to  supplement  me  when- 
ever tiMgr  widied,  aa  well  aa  to  pofatt  out  wImtb  thqr  differed.  Tbqr  have 
thus,  among  other  fhuaga,  aatd  nmch  diat  I  ahoold  like  nqraelf  to  have  aaid. 

The  chief  point  at  which  I  find  myadf  hi  diaagreement  with  Pioleaaor 
Rounds'  article  is  in  his  implication  that  we  are  likely  to  disagree — that 
our  points  of  view  "nmst  of  necessity  be  so  utterly  different  "  The  im- 
pression is  one  which  1  should  like  to  dispel.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether 
Professor  Rounds  has  in  mind  my  active  occupation  in  comparative  syntax, 
or  nqr  being  e  oollece  teadier.  On  the  firat  head,  I  ahoold  sajr  that  the 
facta  ol  ttsage  upon  wUdi  comparative  wyrtMJi  ia  beaed  are  tiie  aame  for 
anjr  gives  language  as  the  facts  ol  usage  on  which  a  grammar  of  tfiat 
lanjrnajje  must  he  based;  and  that  one  who,  h'ke  myself,  Insists  that  syntax 
miist  he  an  observational  science,  will  endeavor  not  to  warp  these  facts. 
t)n  the  second  head  I  should  say  that  I  see  no  greater  tendency  toward  com- 
plexity of  terminologjr  among  college  teacliera  tiiaa  among  tenchera  hi  die 
•cboola.  In  tlie  list  of  granunara  compiled  by  Profeaaor  Rounds  which 
I  dted  in  tnj  paper,*  the  terminology  of  twenty-two  Engliih  grammars  is 
tabulated  for  certain  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  constructions  of  the 
noun  and  adjective.  The  exhibit  shows  an  extraordinary  variety  of  names, 
and,  in  many  of  these,  a  great  lack  of  simplicity.  But  the  large  majority  of 
the  authors  of  these  grammars  are  teachers  in  schools,  and  Professor 
Ronnda'  perfectly  sound  contention  coidd  have  been  proved  just  aa  wdl 

'  For  a  fuller,  though  still  too  brief,  trentment  see  nqr  pap«  in  the  Prpcttdirngs  9j  At  Modem 
LanfMse  Assodatim  America,  Vol  XXVI,  No^  t*  Tlw  conrtndfng  put  «i&  appear, 
I  hope,  tritUa  lbs  pmm  «adMnlc  ywr. 

•MUMwd  hi  the  Mw,  JaMk  tes& 
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from  this  dass  as  from  the  whole ;  while  the  stra|»ler  names  wMdi  lie  prefeis 
(and  which  T  equally  prefer)  can  be  found  in  either  class.  I  sec  no  difference 
between  the  two  in  tendency.  But  it  i?  worth  while  to  point  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  commcm  u&e  in  this  coan> 
try  (aU  of  them  being  by  coH^  men)  there  is  far  less  difference  of  termi- 
nolofr  thao  in  oar  Braamtm  of  Hat^iA,  wtA  Aat  Ae  teraw  for  foor  it 
IcMt  of  At  fire  tUMHuaiwii  onbriGed  in  tlw  lible  m  in  aO  of  these 
Greek  and  Latin  gramman^  flio  ones  vlikili  I  nnderstand  Professor  Rooadi 
to  prefer.  As  for  myself  personally,  I  am  aware  th:xt  I  have  had  the  repu- 
tation, and  justly,  of  henig  an  innovator  and  di.'-turlK  r ;  laif  T  !r>Ak  upon  the 
situation  with  some  amusemetu,  since  the  fact  is  that  the  large  majority 
of  mr  aeir  ticwa  tad  mem  terms,  together  wiUi  ddaila  of  artanfcment  and 
of  tlyia  of  CKpoMlion»  fanTS  already  pueed»  iritfiOBt  mention  of  tiieir  ori|iB( 
and  doabtkas  in  many  caaee  wiAont  knowledge  of  it  into  common  acceptanco 
in  the  Latin  textbooks  not  only  of  college  men  but  of  ediool  men.  Even 
people  who  will  not  put  in  their  books  any  references  to  the  Hate-Buck 
Latin  Grammar  are  yet  quite  ready  to  adopt  my  views,  my  technical  temu^ 
my  arrangement,  and  even  my  coloring  of  phrase. 

Other  vtewa  exp^taaed  Profeiaor  Roinidt  ftoni  which  I  differ 
are  die  in^Ucationa  tfiat  tiie  tcmnnolaKy  of  Engfidi  granunar  rfiodd  be  oon^ 
sidered  entirely  tqr  itad^  and  Aat  the  report  upon  it  ahoold  be  entirelj 
finished  by  February  next.  An  early  endinc^  of  the  present  state  of  thinj^ 
is  very  desirable;  but  evils  so  great  and  that  have  so  long  existed  had 
better  be  cured  effectively  in  two  years  than  imperfectly  cured,  for  many 
yean  to  come,  in  mie.  Professor  Rounds  has  himaelf  indtcatedL  even  in 
the  feir  poiata  «dddi  he  conM  mention  hi  Ua  brief  paper*  diat  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  lie  dontb  and  haa  totiched  npon  mattera  of  real  McnltT.  I 
fear  that  tome  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  committee  of  busy  men, 
somewhat  widely  dispersed,  and  forced  to  do  mo?t  of  tViHr  work  by  the 
slow  method  of  correspondence,  would  have  to  be  precipitate  if  the  whole 
matter  were  to  be  settled  in  so  short  a  time.  I  doubt,  too,  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  rapidity  with  wMch  the  woric  waa  dene  would  tend  to  lannoniK 
the  inanjr  diaoordant  voices^  of  wUch  Profeiaor  Knenlefaier  Inadj  epeaki. 
We  have  a  great  opportotu'ty.  and  ihonld  expend  upon  it  real  deliberation. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  the  report  of  the  English  committee.  But  this 
report  has  been  attacked  in  Hnpland,  and  Professor  Rounds  himself,  while 
alluding  to  it  with  general  commendation,  has  shown  that  he  cannot  accept  it 
in  tola.    Further  points  at  which  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  accept  it  might  be 

thcnm,  Thttt  the  oonunittee  reeonunenda  "that  the  term  'epitbet'  be  need 
to  diftingnidi  adjeedvea  and  nonna  which  are  not  predicative^"  and  ekplaioa 
•  in  a  note  that  the  term  "has  been  preferred  to  'attribute'  as  the  description 

of  non-predicative  adjectives  and  nouns  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  French  term  attrilmt,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  predicative  adjective 
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or  noun  in  the  official  French  scheme  of  terminology,  where  also  the  term 
epithite  is  employed  as  above."  The  term  appears  to  me  to  be  as  bad  for 
Frcndi  m  for  E^Uth.  In  both  language^  the  tmsd  "epHhct"  hat  ae^itred 
a  fiawd  mctaififf,  and  tint  mcaidBg  ia  not  one  aatlgnad  to  It  in  tiw 
Frcndi  and  English  reports.  The  name  recommended  thos  violates  one 
of  the  sound  principles  of  terminology  laid  down  by  Profc^^^or  Rounds. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  whole  matter  will  ultimately  become  one 
of  intematioaal  conference.  As  I  said  in  my  paper,  we  must  not  wait  for 
this ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  it,  and  must  be  ready  to  exerdse  ottr  own 
inSnence  tfmagli  having  reached  wdl-considcred  and  well-defended  coo- 
elttiiona*  Bnt  aU  l3ah  takes  tine. 

As  to  another  point,  I  fikewiae  am  not  dispoaed,  to  «ae  Pirofeiaor 
Rounds*  words,  "to  strain  matters  in  order  to  make  a  nomenclature  of  an 
inflected  tongxie  ht  the  grammar  of  our  uninflected  tongue."  I  can  well 
believe  that,  for  some  uses,  it  will  be  best  not  to  have  the  same  terminology. 
But  every  principle  of  ftmction  in  English  gmmmar  e»ttt  in  the  gnunmart 
of  every  one  of  tiie  laaguagea  tan^  hi  our  icfaoota  (as  wftneaa  tfioae  em- 
braced in  Professor  Eoands*  table)»  and  it  ia  not  wdl  diat  tfie  stvdcnt  should 
have  to  employ  different  names  for  identical  principles  as  he  passes  from  thr 
study  of  English  to  the  study  of  other  languages.  Professor  Rounds  cannot 
aflford  to  neglect  our  high-schr>ol  stuHpnt":,  all  of  whom  ?fndy  some  lan- 
guage or  languages  besides  their  own.  Two  ways  of  reaching  harmony  are 
posaiUe.  By  one  of  thcs^  the  nomcnclatnre  ivUch  diall  be  adopted  tgr 
the  Committee  of  Five  for  Eofflkk  most  be  adopted  bodily  for  aU  the 
other  langnages ;  in  whidi  ease,  this  small  committee  win  not  be^  hi  facl^  aa  it 
is  in  name,  a  committee  upon  the  terminolog>-  of  English  grammar,  but  a 
committee  upon  the  terminology  of  thr  trmmmars  of  all  the  languages  com- 
monly studied  in  this  country.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  right,  even  though 
I  mysdf,  having  been  made  a  member  of  diis  small  conamittee,  shall  have  a 
share  hi  thia  great  power.  I  cannot  bdieve  thal^  if  dils  way  were  pttrsoedr 
die  many  teadiers  of  Ae  odier  langnages  andent  and  modem,  m  oar 
sdioolSf  would  think  their  interests  to  have  been  fairly  considered.  The 

other  way  is  to  «!iirv<»y  the  problem  ns  a  wholft  Of  the  tWO  Way%  the 
second  seems  to  me  clearly  the  nght  one. 

I  similarly  do  not  feel,  as  Professor  Rounds  does,  that  "our  emphasis 
most  conc^  of  coarse^  upon  dilfercnl  pinaes  of  the  probtem,**  It  is  tme 
that;  m  my  ptper,  I  addressed  nqpaelf  especially  to  die  syntax  of  die  moodi^ 
because  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneoos  traditional  opinion 
in  this  field.  But  I  was  careful  to  say  that  the  treatment  of  the  moods 
would  play  a  relatively  small  part  in   English  grammar. 

These  points  apart,  I  find  myself  in  general  in  strong  accord  with  Pro- 
fessor Rotmds'  thinking,  and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  otur  work  to- 
gedier  for  die  oonunoo  canaSi 
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PfofMioi  Header,  ivm  txpenatot  in  tcartring  both  laodeni  aad  aoctoit 
InpMCCii  fli(fcc9  as  to  die  cvOs  of  die  pircacnt  AjtlenL  As  to  bit  fttteowot 
dut  we  fboold  tty  to  dstcorer  and  dcecribe  die  ^rpet  of  ideas  eottyqred 

\ff  construction^  diat  is  of  course  our  common  aim.  This  is  precisely  wlat, 
tn  my  brief  paper,  I  tried  to  do  for  the  subjunctive  and  the  corre^pondin? 
moda!  auxiliaries.  As  to  the  method  of  introspection,  and  of  the  u>e  of 
normal  conversation  in  our  own  vernacular,  I  likewise  employ  it,  noticing 
what  I  mean  hf  wbat  I  and  frequently  asking  ray  iitfaldcator  ta  tdi 
aM  jnst  idiat  ht  mmA  hf  tomeduog  diat  he  Ims  saidL  Bm  wfaen  I  widi 
to  lay  nqr  results  before  odien,  diese  fact^  even  if  I  hare  oofeed  dien  down 
(as  I  often  do,  both  from  conversation  and  from  letters  received),  will  have 
no  more  \-alidity  than  any  other  printed  material  of  a  correspondinj?  class, 
and  might  be  received  with  less  confidence  than  the  examples  of  the  ver- 
nacular which  I  have  cited  from  President  Taft,  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  and 
die  editorials  or  ncwa  rqions  of  onr  daily  papers,  and  ereo  from  carelal 
'  wfiien  in  tba  ordlnaiy  intcndiaiiga  of  opitdon*  To  pot  die  matter  to  im* 
mediate  tes^  I  recognize  that  I  use  the  word  "dmiUr  (berides  otlwr  «ses)» 
now  to  express  the  idea  of  obligation,  propriety,  or  reasonableness,  and  now 
to  express  the  idea  of  nattiral  likelihood  or  probability;  and  this  has  a 
bearing  upon  an  important  problem.  T  find  that  others  employ  the  same  word 
in  the  same  way.  But  when  I  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  these  facts  in 
an  address  or  papeTi  it  would  be  mndi  mofc  tfOoUcsome  to  Quota  ntf  ner- 
sonal  expericncea.  and  ccrtaintr  tu>t  more  effective^  dian  it  woold  be  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  diat.  in  liis  distract  printed  above,  Professor  Header 
has  hifliself  used  the  word  to  express  oblic."*!  n  ("W'ci  should  approach 
.  .  .  .  "  and  "The  material  with  which  we  work  should  be  primarily 
O)nteraporary  experience  in  normal  conversation  in  our  own  vernacular"), 
and  has  used  the  same  word  also  to  express  mtmal  Skdihood  or  probability 
(as  in  Huf  shoold  form  a  dioronghly  soimd  foundation*). 

In  liis  kst  paragraph,  in  die  statement;  1  have  usually  been  better  sada- 
fied  with  the  student  who  could  describe  a  function  than  wi^  one  who  could 
merely  name  it,"  Professor  Meader  hints  at  a  pedagogic  principle  com- 
monly overlooked,  but  of  the  utmost  importance  I  hope  that  this,  and  other 
important  and  little-recognized  principles,  will  be  discussed  in  print  in  the 
coning  winter,  in  notable  papers  whldi  I  have  seen  in  manuscript,  by  Ifr. 
Bfason  D.  Gray,  of  die  Bast  Hi^  School,  Rodiester,  N.Y. 

Profesor  Kuerstciuei's  general  si:vport  of  the  position  of  my  paper  gives 
me  satisfaction.  I  can  understand,  too,  how  the  warning  whidi  lie  utters 
may  occur  to  any  careful  thinker.  It  is  conveyed  in  these  words: 

A  scholar  interested  in  syntax  is  anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  generalizations 
that  may  be  as  broad  as  possible.  Now  the  broader  a  generalization  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  understand.  Thus  Professor  Hale  may  be  right  in  classifying  the 
sUbJmedve  aflar  verin  «f  fssriiiff  as  ba  does,  but  It  Is  extremely  doUblfnl  whetlMr 
a  lifg||-gflmo|  pnpU  ^ff^iM  funup  bis  clsssttcatlon* 
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And,  later,  ''A  multiplicity  of  small  gtoeraliatioiu  i«  belter  than  a  lew 
hfoad  omil''  I  wiib  that  I  could  tpcak  at  tength  on  this  tm^  bnt  I  moat 

only  answer  briefly  as  follows: 

There  is  danger  in  anxiety  to  reach  broad  generalization.  We  have 
certain  generalizations  in  current  use  today  which,  to  my  mind,  are  harm- 
ful, not  because  they  are  broad,  but  because  they  have  obliterated  clear 
actual  differences  in  the  phenomena  put  together.   For  myself,  I  endeavor 
not  to  be  anadoos  to  readi  anj  ywticiilar  reanhk  but  to  ohstrve,  and  to  ttj 
to  detect*  firat  of  all,  ftmeHom.  What  actnal  lunctioo  do  I  find,  for  examples 
to  be  expressed  by  this  partiodar  use  of  the  aobjimcthre  before  me,  what 
by  this,  and  what  by  this?   I  rench  in  this  way,  in  most  cases — not  in  all — 
the  same  conclusions  that  others  have  reached.    1  find  the  Latin  subjunc- 
tive, for  example,  to  be  used  in  the  expression  of  exhortation,  of  result,  of 
command,  of  concessioii  of  a  certain  kind,  of  deliberation,  of  a  condition 
of  a  certain  1cind»  of  a  condnaion  of  a  certain  kuM|»  in  anbstaative  elauaea 
after  verba  of  certain  kinds  and  after  nonna  and  adjectives  of  certam  ldnda» 
and  so  on.  In  each  case,  I  try  to  make  out  precisely  what  the  mood-fediag 
in  the  speaker's  mirid  i-i    It  seems  to  me  tbnt.  in  exhortation,  he  wants 
others  to  join  with  him  m  lomg  that  which  ilic  verb  denutes ;  in  prohibition 
(in  which,  of  course,  there  is  a  negative  particle),  that  he  zuanu  the  person 
addrcfsed      to  do  diat  whidi  die  vetb  denotes;  in  command,  that  he  wsnlr 
the  act  denoted  to  be  perfonned.  I  reaUy  find,  tfaea,  not  three  different 
atdtndcs  of  mind  in  the  three  coosUuctions,  bat  en*  attitnde  of  mind,  the 
difference  being  wholly  one  of  the  person,  or  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  negative.   Here  is  a  generalization ;  hut  it  is  easy,  and  is  helpful.    In  show- 
ing the  force  in  question  to  my  pupils  or  to  my  readers,  I  use  the  homely 
word  "want,"  as  well  as  the  less  homely  word  "wUL"  To  get  a  technical 
name  for  the  attitude  of  mim^  I  am  brought  to  make  the  term  "sobjonetive 
of  volitioa'*  (wUdi  ia  by  no  meana  bad)»  dnce  *'aid>jnnctive  of  willing*  or 
"subjtmctive  of  wanting^  aeems  unsatisfactory.   I  also  make  tbe  word 
"volitive,"  in  order  to  have  an  adjective  at  hand,  in  the  interests  of  brevity 
in  classroom  work.    Now  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  Latin  clause  of 
purpose  is  pretty  surely  of  volitive  origin  and  feeling,  corresponding  to 
the  English  occasional  «MMattse  of  purpose,  of  whidi  I  gave  an  esample 
from  ex-President  Rooeevdt  I  therefore  put  the  Latin  dauae  of  purpose 
into  the  diapter  headed  Uses  of  the  Volitive  Snbjuncthre^"  Una  genefuli* 
sation  does  not  add  to  the  diild'a  task:  it  IrJsMnt  his  task.  Again  I  Bnd 
reason  to  helicvc  that  the  Latin  clause  of  fear,  from  which  the  French 
clause  of  fear  is  derived,  began  in  a  combination  of  an  expression  of  anxiety 
and  an  independent  expression  of  tlie  idea  that  the  speaker  wants  something 
to  hwpen  (volitive)  or  wanta  something  mot  to  happen  (volitive  with  a 
negativeP),  as  I  said  m  the  longer  form  of  my  paper  acat  oat  In  advance 

*  My  imdeoiMon  had  chher  csqiUaad  theiM  of  itf  iBd  «»  OMdHBrfed^ 

as  a  development  from  the  idea  of  wishin'  The  difference  between  this  laat  nphUMtlansad 
mine  is  of  ooune  not  luge;  but  it  U  as  well  to  be  right  as  to  be  nearly  right. 
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to  tfioae  who  were  to  folloir  me  at  Ana  Arbor.  I  dwrefore  put  the  coih 
ttractkm  under  the  gcocral  head  of  the  ydSah^  in  the  ^mtax  of  die  Hai»*Back 

Gnusmar.  I  have  received  letters  from  several  high-school  teachers  tell- 
ifit?  me  tiirvt  i?  was  a  relief  to  them  to  be  able  now  to  explain,  intelligibly 
to  their  pupiis,  this  apparently  self-contradictory  construction,  which  they 
had  hitherto  had  to  explain  in  ways  that  neither  they  nor  the  class  uoder- 
•tood.  Thit  it  die  enplenation  of  irfifcA  Profeiaor  Kncratehier  mft  Oat  it 
SI  extremdy  doobtfnl  wliether  a  higb-adMol  popil  coold  graip  mf  dagn- 
fication.  Bat  there  if  better  evidence  even  than  this.  In  the  Hale  Valim 
Prosf  CmitpcsUutn,  Book  I,  Bou4  on  Caomr,  die  rule  ia  given  at  folknra: 

Fear  is  expressed  hf  a  aobjonctive  dann  with  nc,  representing  the  act  as 

not  wanted,  or  nt  rrpresenting  it  as  wanted.    English  uses  "Test"  or  "that" 

where  Latin  uses  ne.  and  "lest  not"  or  "that  not"  whert  Latin  uses  ut. 

A  note,  intended  to  remove  a  common*  and,  to  the  student,  moit  coo- 
fusing  impression,  adds : 

Bear  in  minfl  that  English  and  Latin  get  at  the  exprestion  of  the  idea  from 
entirely  diUcrcni  pomts  of  view.  Ne,  of  course,  does  not  mtan  "that,"  and  ut 
doca  not  iMeii  **diat  Dot.**  We  are  rfaiply  fereed  to  traaaiBte  accorJiag  to  oer 
own  lAon* 

Tina  nac  of  die  bomeijr  and  eaailjr  iaariligihie  word  'Hrant*  to  daieribe 

the  attitude  of  mind  was,  by  the  way,  new  in  print.  Now  Professor  B.  I* 
D'Ooge  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  l^lich.,  a  pracdaed  teacher 
and  teacher  of  teachers,  and  author  of  variooa  textbook^  aaya  in  bb  recent 

Latin  for  Beginners,  §  370: 

We  have  learned  that  what  we  want  done  or  not  done  is  expressed  in  Latin 
by  a  subjunctive  clause  of  purpose.  In  this  class  belongs  also  clsuses  after 
verba  of  leering;  for  we  fear  eitfier  that  aoowtblaf  will  happen  or  that  it  wffl 
not,  end  we  either  want  it  to  happen  or  we  do  not.  If  we  want  a  thing  to 
happen  and  fear  that  it  will  not,  the  mirpose*  elause  is  introduced  by  ut  If  we 
do  not  want  it  to  happen,  and  fear  that  u  will,  h#  is  used.  Owing  to  a  ditlerencx 
between  the  Eoi^Nab  and  Ladn  idiom  we  tnudate  el  aftar  a  verb  of  fduring  bf 
"that  not**  and  ne  far  ''that"  or  leak'* 

I  BMiat  conclude;  then,  that  nqr  claawfication  and  mjr  form  of  «talem<nt 
of  the  eooatmction  (induding  the  nae  of  the  word  'Vant^)  aeema  to  Pro- 
feiaor D'Ooge  to  promise  to  be  more  easily,  not  less  easily,  understood  in 
the  schools  than  those  of  my  predecessors.  See  also  what  ia  aaid  later 
about  the  treatment  of  the  ablative  of  the  agent  with  a  or  ab. 

*  Cf.  the  statement  in  Pro'r^sor  Bennett's  LatinGrammar  i  under  the  heading  "Sub- 
•tantive  Clauses  Developed  from  tbeOputive:"  "Here  belong  clauses  ....  with  verbs  of 
Jttrtm(fkM0,mmi,mmrh  B«efMmNM«dMit.»*lMt,'eBd«lmua<tfcittaet."' 

•I  do  not  like  this  phrase.  The  clause  never  was  a  clause  of  purpoae.  But  this  way  of 
representing  it  belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  Proisssor  Gusaoo^'a  school  of  qrataa,  to  wUcb 
Profmor  D'Ooge  is  b  the  mate  attadied. 
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I  alio  differ  from  Profenor  Knemdner  at  tiie  fdkmiiif  aaateneea; 

Tlie  dcwe  on  Uie  put  of  teachers  and  textbook-makov  to  make  inctrttctioa 
in  Ladit  aa  cscfciaa  ia  daaalfimton  Iim  been  the  Imib«  q{  oar  Mgh^hool  voilb 

It  has  also  been  aad  is  the  refugee  of  the  teacher  who  do«s  not  know  enough  of 
the  language  to  lead  pupils  on  to  a  ready  understanding  of  the  foreign  text.  Of 
course,  the  harder  the  geoeraliaation  is  for  the  pupil,  the  more  time  the  in- 
conpatcat  taadwr  caa  davoto  ta  it 

Tlia  &ct,  in  general,  aeent  to  aM  to  be  tlia  opiKMile.  It  it  not  dia  broader 
geoeraliaatifla^  arfaidi  arauld  pva  a  aeaae  of  naltjr,  that  tba  teadier  ^enda 
time  opon:  it  is  the  narrower  generaMaatfoni  rxhortotion,  danae  of  purpose, 

clause  after  a  vrrb  of  commanding,  etc. — on  which  time  is  spent,  as  indeed 
it  must  be,  until  the  student  quickly  recognizes  the  forces  of  these  common 
constructions.  But  the  very  defect  of  this  teaching,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  conceptioot  aad  fonn  of  ea^osition  of  the  textbooks,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  tiwse  conitractioaa  are  all  looked  mpoa  at  ntlerlsr  icpante  and  unrelated 
Ainga,  inalcad  of  being  looked  npon  and  preacnted  aa  nier^  naea  to  whidi 
a  fear  easily  recognized  forces  of  the  subjunctivo  are  put  Thus  in  nqr 
experience  .stin^enr?,  and,  in  my  teachers'  training  courses,  teachers,  are  both 
helped  and  interested  when  it  is  shown  them  that  the  subjunctive,  in  the 
force  in  which  it  expresses  what  someone  wants,  is  used  to  convey  the 
ideal  of  ejdiortatiot|»  eoounand,  prohibitioo,  pnrpoae,  and  In  danaea  dqpend- 
faig  apon  -verb^  noma,  or  adjectivei  involviag  the  idea  of  aranting;  and  that 
in  an  imaginative  sense,  it  is  also  tue4  juat  like  the  English  inperativa 
or  the  infinitive  with  "let"  (thus 'I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  the  umblest 
person  going,'  said  Uriah  Heep,  modestly,  'let  the  other  be  where  he  may,' " 
Dickens,  Datnd  Copperfield,  Chap,  xvi),  in  expressing  the  ideas  of  concession 
aud  of  proviso,  and  sometimes  in  ei^ressing  a  condition  in  independent 
form.  Not  onlj  tUik  hot  tfia  student  actnaUjr  laarwr  tfie  oonstroction  at 
the  beginning  more  readier  and  easily  if  he  ia  told  thii^  and  shown  that  tiie 
same  nsea  of  the  lame  force  are  more  or  less  familiar  in  English,  Similarly, 
he  learns  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute  the  more  easily  if  he  is 
told  (as  can  be  proved)  that  the  construction  is,  in  origin,  only  one  use  of 
the  tM'M-power  of  the  ablaUve,  with  which  he  is  by  this  time  well  ac- 
quainted, and  that,  if  he  will  watch  what  he  hears  and  reads  in  English, 
ha  will  find  abundant  illastratioBS  of  the  same  things  as  in  "wA  talqihone 
and  telegraph  service  crippled  and  more  timn  ^oo  miles  of  railroad  out  of 
commission  only  meager  reports  are  being  received  from  the  flood<«wapt 
districts,"  from  the  Chicago  Evmxng  Post,  October  lo. 

But  I  must  add  that  mie  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  teaching 
of  syntax'in  our  schools  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  "nar- 
roarer  generalisations^  about  comraou  CMMtmotions  are  not  sonn^  and  the 
student  is  tfiercfore  obliged  to  give  names  of  whidi  he  certainljr  ought  not  to 
ace  die  application.  Such  thit^  lead  to  pOftlT-  mccltanieal  eottceptioos  of 
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the  aalim  of  qntac  TW  tcMbcr.  took  las  to  ioree  hb  rT'imltiwi.  Md 
dmife  it  tf  be  chaiwet  kii  tcriei  of  tedteokiu  ItaM  if  he  wm  BcmmU* • 
Cofsar,  be  mttst  ez^m  qmrt  timgrti  in  I«nr  as  "a  dnw  of  parpoicf*; 

U  tht  Alkr.  &  GreeocKigk  ri:c\far,  as  "a  daiue  of  f^aracterisdc'* ;  if  the 
Harkntss-f'orbca  Caesar,  as  "a  potertta!  subjiinctire  m  a  relative  cla-_:ic'*: 
if  the  Towles-Jcriks  Caesar  as  a  "claus*  of  purpose";  while  the  cxaaiy  C4jr- 
rcspooding  quart  ammadvmeret  oi  i,Xix  ba«  to  be  expiained  by  users  ot 
the  Istf  Mmgii  book  oa  wm  "iaSittt  lafHina**  Aotf  ail  these  two  thoa- 

dbmtrwt,  that  Mr  mmc  wae  that  of  ohEgatioB  or  peoptirttf;  lor  he  hM 
liahBWrf  against  Qiwirr  timerH  the  form  h'airM^Mfif,  which  can  have  no 

other  meaning '  It  isn't  too  much  srience  tfet  makes  the  teachiqf  of  fjntax 
hard  m  our  schools :  it  is  too  much  blind  and  false  "■science." 

With  regard  to  the  rc^ulu  ot  Professor  Wagner  s  qoesitoos  put  to  tus 

atadCBia  im  Sgamsh,  017  explaaatioa  vooid  be  as  foOows: 

adds  to  bis  confusion"  oo  flMtter  wheihei  he  is  fbroed  to  ham  differait  cx> 

planotions  for  identical  conceptions  or  not. 

A  good  many  teachers,  fortnnatefy,  make  little  tise  of  the  theories  of 
ititer-relationship  which  most  of  the  books  contam.  The  student's  imcon- 
soous  lumuisuc  feeling  grows  with  the  extension  of  his  range  oi  laoguagcs. 
Left  to  Uancif  as  to  theories^  be  will  not  be  ooohtaed  bjr  tUaca  which  are 
alike;  but  qinte  the  cntfraiy.  gy  the  thae  he  readies  the  caaipaiaUf d|y  ad> 
vaneed  alagea  at  which  the  study  of  Spanish  is  ordinarily  taken  op^  be  has 
%-erj*  prohnbly  even  for^t'cn  the  "genera'-zaiions"  which  he  may  perhapf 
iiave  been  forced  to  learn  sorcjc  years  before  for  other  languages.  But  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  obliged  to  ieam  and  keep  up  genera ii rations 
for  the  languages  which  be  stadies,  I  ana  eettain  that  JProfcssor  Wagacr 
amat  acne  widi  ne  Aat  it  ia  harder  to  teatn,  for  idwuifal  ranpiiitoa^  a 
different  tffHtnl^iim  for  ttA  hagnac^  10  Icam  ooe  eq^faoMtsoa  for 
all;  and  this  ia  wliat  Ae  experience  of  the  four  students  he  mentio«i  pomta 
to.  Bi't  I  should  have  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  proportion  of  frrammar? 
an'!  other  manuals  that  make  the  general  explanations  of  which  1  spoke  in 
my  paper. 

Fraoi  Pfofcaaar  Scolfa  very  admirably  expressed  drsrrjuinn  of  tftt 
probable  caryer  al^  of  lansnagc^  I  do  not  differ  issratiany,  aa  ha  Urnadf 

baa  iatinatedl  And  I  lihe  very  much  his  statement  diat  "the  aim  of  a  rer- 
nacular  grammar  is  to  rationalize  for  the  student  something  that  he 
alrca^r  knowi^"  as  likewise  tlie  imate  wbkb  he  taafkjt,  of  a  map  of  the 

'For  s  brief  exhibit,  without  comment,  of  these  diaooniuicrs.  u  wdl  as  of  MgttuaaitK 
see  in  the  Hale  f^in  Pro^e  €■^-^'■''■'^01  the  appendix  for  '-•>'"-••  'rlfi] '  Correipondcnrw 
aad  DiSeroaces  ia  Tensinok^  ooa  Imtmeat  in  the  Five  uruiuruirs  Cited  uul  tiic  Edirioot 
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town  or  township  in  which  the  student  lives.  The  whole  paragraph  upon 
this  head  is  most  instructive  and  helpful. 

It  U  true  also  that  when  die  ftudent  mpprotcbea  a  foreign  language 
lie  liaa  twryOvmg  to  learn.  But  I  bdieve,  at  the  same  timc^  that  we  may 
teach  foreign  languages  in  sndi  a  way  that  the  student  will  not  have  to 
"take  evcryth-nc:  on  trust,"  hut  may  he  led  to  observe,  and  to  see  for  him- 
self that  the  statements  made  conform  to  his  observation,  if  they  are  true. 
The  process  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  rationalization  of  that  which  be  already 
knows;  but  the  result  in  his  consciousness,  if  the  worlc  is  done  in  tihis  way, 
and  is  sound,  will  eqnalhr  he  a  rational  qrsten*  precis^  as  It  is  In  the  ttndy 
of  physiesb  in  which  the  stttdcnt  is  always  carried  Ux  hcyond  that  which  he 
knew  at  the  outset.  Thus  if  a  high-school  boy  has  a  substantive  «f-clause 
depending  upon  volo  ("I  want")  put  before  him,  he  can  easily  see  that 
the  ii/-clause  cxi  rf that  which  is  wanted;  in  other  words,  that  the  at- 
titude of  mind  is  that  which  I  have  called  "volitive."  Similarly,  if  he  is 
shown  a  sufaatantiTe  uKUmse  depending  upon  exspecto  ('1  expect,"  1 
wait  for^),  he  wifl  easily  see  that  the  attitude  of  expeetatioa,  of  antici- 
pation, or  whatever  we  find  it  on  the  whole  best  to  call  it,  is  in  the  mood  of 
the  dependent  clause  as  well  as  in  the  inherent  meaning:  of  the  main  verb. 
Moreover,  as  T  have  said,  actual  study  has  brought  me  to  believe — what 
is  in  itself  also  antecedently  extremely  probable — ^that  the  grammatical  ideas 
which  we  ourselves  are  constantly  hearing  and  expressing  in  the  Temacuiar 
are  not  Ideaa  of  l^Ush^spealdng  people  alone^  hot  are  ideas  which  people 
have  in  France^  In  Germany,  in  Ita^y,  in  Spain,  and  whidt  people  had  in 
Rome  when  Latin  was  spoken,  and  hi  Greece  tidien  ancient  Greek  was 
spoken.  Fv<?n  if  the  mcthnd<^  of  expressing  these  ideas  are  different  in 
these  different  countries,  the  ideas  arc  in  the  main  the  same,  or,  at  any  rate, 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  names  for  them  should,  therefore,  be  the  same 
to  the  reoeetive  granimarsk  Even  so  modi  should  he  a  great  gaiiL  But 
actnal  study  has  alao  brought  me  to  bdieve  that,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  die  methods  0/  expression  of  these  ideas  are  actually  identical  in 
the  various  languages;  that,  in  a  word,  the  human  mind  has  worked 
largely  !^  the  same  way  in  the  different  branches  of  our  great  blood-family. 
And  even  th<:  deflections  from  what  appear  to  be  tlie  ways  of  the  common 
inbenunce  seem  to  me  to  show  in  most  cases  a  remarkable  amotint  of 
similafily.  I  hope  iceerdhigly  for  a  treatment  of  grammars  which  will 
ineulcate  the  same  ooneeptioiii^  by  the  «se  of  the  same  names  and  the'same 
explanat'ons,  for  all  these  langua  m  so  far  as  things  are  the  same,  and 
will  use  different  explanations  and  diif- l  ent  names  to  the  extent  only  to  which 
things  are  different.  Such  a  treatment  will  not  in  the  least  tend  to  obscure 
the  actually  existing  dissimilarities:  it  will  tend  to  bring  them  into  stronger 
relief. 

And,  finally,  so  far  as  regards  this  particntar  matter,  I  am  now  convhiced 
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ihn,  m  tlic  ttaAj  of  z  fore%n  lancnafe.  we  should  start  with  correspood- 
'm  It  wnnuM  ol  EngSit^  »  far  -  ifcae  »  nof  ff  noatot.^  Ifemaknys 
nade  Mdi  of  &«fiMi  ^Mb  is  w  ifiMial  i  T  iij.  m  m 
training  amom  for  teackcRr  I  hare  dooe  so  to  some  Cttcat  in  my  Ltfm 

books  for  school  us«,  brt,  frotnmtan?)-  drtarred  bjr  tfae  d»ffirrc!ty  of  space, 
I  have  not  done  it  as  much  as  I  shall  do  ir  :n  the  rrrisior  of  dKm.  To 
illustrate:  In  the  syntax  ot  the  Haie-Buck  Grammar,  in  treating  of  the 
Latin  ex|»ression  of  the  idea  of  tbt  agcat  bjr  the  ablatxre  vith  a  or  ab,  1 
eumjanJ  Tlwre  m  ft  an  tot  fnm  CoX"  Jete  m4  ai  w 
Ulm  Bo^  I  BdfMtd  mm  *ot  inm  a  «tB.«ipcncd  wfcir  " 
sficr  making  the  tlMnMat  The  meaning  (of  the  Lalia  COMttWlMM) 
was  orii?fnaT]y  frrtm,  the  conception  being  that  of  tht  perscm  from  whom 
the  action  star-.cd."  Prolcsv.r  D'Ooge,  ra  the  Ix^nk  mcDTi'-^rc^.  ab'-rre.  f»rf(!? 
it  profitable  to  work  mj  phrase  into  hia  "mle,"  whkh  reads  (i(Si)  the 
wofd  cxpiiwaiHy  tfba  pcsvflM  ^fqsb  ^vfaoiB  8a  actioB  flBafi^  ^ribca  aot  tfia  tvit* 
Jecf,  b  pot  in  tiK  afcbihe  mUk  the  prapowlicNi  •  or  tb.'  This  is  wel;  hia 
I  think  the  users  of  Im  book  would  grup  Ae  idea  still  more  CM^r 
•ttrely  if  he  had  given  thent  an  English  example  of  the  same  conception, 
thotJ^h  thi?  is  one  of  the  placet  where  the  ordinary  Enf^ifh  conception 
does  not  correspond  with  the  Latin  one  In  treating  the  Latin  subjunc- 
tive, I  did  not  begin  in  my  books  with  the  Ef^Usb  subjunctive,  but  I  shall 
do  to  la  reviiioaiL  Xkas  taA  sa  c^rcHioa  aa  "Evcfybo^^  waick  las 
man,*  wMch  I  mhevd  yoterdij  fhaa  a  captaio  oa  tke  footfaaU  6dd, 
such  seotcaea  as  Walter  CarapTf  *lt  is  ess  a'  that  tke  West  and  the 
East  be  in  sympathy,"  the  Boston  Advertiser's  "The  eovemment  asked  that 
this  organization  be  dissolved"  and  Longfeltow's  "But  to  act  that  each 
tomorrow  tmd  us  further  than  today/'  would  form  a  heipfnl,  as  well  as 
acMBDncBiijr  Wniiw^  iiwroaacPOB  w  UK  wiiingBc  vt  laa  aaoa  wufauaive. 

Of  ooarM^  Biaojr  of  die  <im^»  wliich  liw  (|i  MBHiBtfe  of  ffarwua  taa^nafee 
have  to  treat  zxt  not  treated  ia  ekmcnU/y  IB^igiidi  grunaMre  at  alU  and 
should  not  be.  The  student  doca  not  need  to  be  told  them  in  order  to  tmdcN 
stand  what  he  reads,  and  has  enotigh  to  do  in  mastering  the  first  prinnples, 
without  them  But  when  these  necessar>'  things  are  taken  up  in  the  study  of 
Other  languages,  the  starting-point  for  the  conveying  of  the  ideas  should, 
ao  far  aa  yoiaiblek  be  ia  tfie  vcraaodar. 

Widi  die  priacipla  laid  dowa  \tf  Pinifaiaor  Seott  far  die  clarfcie  of 
ttamaiatifal  tenaa  I  aai  faflljr  in  sympathy.  Nor  is  there  any  real  difference 
b*>«w*>en  u?  with  retard  to  metaphysical  theories  in  grammar.  T  believe  that 
the  ultimntc  system  of  metaphysics  and  the  ultimate  system  of  grammar 
must,  of  course,  be  in  harmony.  But  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  us  believes 
that  the  way  to  make  a  granmiar  now  is  to  adopt  the  system  of  some  meta- 
pbyaidao-^Arialoti^  or  Daacartca,  or  Wolff*  or  Kant,  or  Hegel  aad  en- 
deavor to  cut  die  ooailTiictioBa  frfndi  wo  fiad  Into  iia  mold. 

*0a  tUs  poiet  elH^  M     mdsd  pvn  ^  Hi;  Guy. 
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Pvofettor  Diddioff't  iMpcr  font»ini|  begidet  its  eourteoas  opcmng^  mnch 
intereitmg  critkii  mallier,  wliidi  I  diMikl  gladly  di«ctt8i.  But  ft  ptit  of  tike 

discussion,  and  tiiat  the  roost  tmportant  part,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  Germanic  optative  after  words  mcanincf  before  and  t<«fi7,  would 
require  a  detailed  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  examples,  and  demand 
much  more  space  than  would  be  reasonable  here.  The  present  paper  has 
alto  donbtless  readwl  tfie  limit  of  patience  of  the  readers  of  tiie  symposiinik 
I  nmst  tiierefore  reserve  the  discussion  for  some  tedinicnl  joomal,  loiKh* 
ing  here  npon  only  tiifce  p<mit8. 

Firsts  I  bave  repeatedly  said  that  I  am  ready  for  any  conclusion,  being 
as  anxious  to  recognize  tlio  differences  among  languages  as  I  am  to  recogf- 
nize  the  identities;  thou^jh  the  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  does  not 
bring  me  to  agree  with  Professor  Diekhoff. 

Second*  the  general  mediod  of  Professor  DiddiofPs  proeednre  in  the 
exambation  of  the  Germanic  optatire  widi  words  meaning  btfw  or  Mml& 
is  sound,  and  tile  results*  upon  his  exliibitioo  of  the  faicts»  seem  wcqttity. 
In  the  time  at  my  command,  I  can  control  the  evidence  from  Gothic  only. 
Here,  I  do  not  find  the  facts  to  be  exactly  reported.  \\  l.cn  he  says  that 
"faurthisei,  'before,'  a  comparative  form,  is  the  only  one  ot  all  the  temporal 
conjunctions  followed  by  the  subjunctive,"  he  doubtless  means  "the  only  one 
fliat  ia  o/mgw  foBowed  bgr  the  •nbjtmctive'';  aa4  this  is  true  Bnt  Ibe  next 
statcnient  is  too  strong.  It  reads:  "wnd  tkaHi,  Wil*'  'as  long  as^*  is  usnally, 
and  imte,  with  the  same  meaning  ....  is  almost  in  every  case  followed 
by  the  indicative."  Now  I  find  six  cases  of  und  thatei,  four  in  the  indicative 
and  two  in  the  subjunctive.  For  unte  T  find  twenty-two  cases,  sixteen  in 
the  indicative  'and  six  in  the  subjunctive.    But  certain  subtractions  have 

also  to  be  made  from  the  indteatiTe  examples  for  types  which  noder  no 
tbeoiy  ooold  be  in  ai^  odier  mood  (as^        m  ''followed  Um  .... 

until  he  came  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,"  and  "I  must  work  .  .  .  • 
while  it  is  day").  With  these  removed,  we  have  the  foDowtng-  proportions: 
for  und  thatei,  two  indicatives  and  two  subjunctives;  for  unte,  twelve  in< 
dicatives  and  six  subjunctives. 

The  nine  examples  with  faurlktui,  '^fert,"  are  all  in  the  subjunctive. 
An  individual  examination  of  tfaem  reduces  the  number  tiist  have  a  bearing. 
But  I  waive  this  point  for  die  present;  and  I  also  grant  that»  in  Old  and 
Middle  High  and  Low  German,  the  mood-usage  seems,  as  the  special 
treatises  say,  to  be  approximately  the  same  in  "before"  clauses  and  clauses 
after  a  comparative.  Yet  all  the  while  the  striking  fact  confronts  us,  tiiat 
our  earliest  surviving  Germanic  momtment,  Gothic^  in  qiite  of  its  short 
cmnpass,  actually  possesses  twilve  exsmples»  in  Mtt^rndgnt  s^nttncts,  of 
that  very  forces  the  anticipatory,  which  I  invoke  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
subjunctive  clauses  with  "before"  and  "tintil"  f particles  which  by  their  very 
nature  seem  adi^ted  to  set  up  the  idea  of  futurity),  and  to  explain  the  force 
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of  the  mood  in  tiie  oocwtonal  roodeni  iia&  But  it  it  quite  poNible  that  tlie 

peculiar  Gennanic  Itabit  of  using  a  subjunctive  after  a  comparative,  after 
it  had  once  arisen,  may  for  a  while  have  helped  to  keep  tlie  mood  steady,  or 
even  have  brouKht  about  a  difTcrcnt  feeling  for  it.  That  habit,  which  looks 
like  a  highly  derivative  one,  was  pretty  surely  not  o(  early  origin,  and 
certainly  does  not  exitt  in  modem  Gemuoic.  On  die  otiier  handt  FMfenor 
DiddioS*s  explanation  of  the  aabjnnctive  after  his,  bevor,  and  «A#  tn  the 
modem  period  as  expressing  an  act  wished  for  would  fail  for  the  majority 
of  cases,  for  example,  fur  Luther's  "der  Hahn  wird  nicbt  krahen,  bia  da  mkfa 
drci         hnl>est  verleusnet"  (John  13:38). 

i  itiaiiy,  I  wish  to  disclaim  Professor  Diekhoff's  apparent  opinion  that 
Bnigmann'a  ayatem  and  mine  are  aubelantiaUjr  die  mme.  Bragmann  him- 
aelf  haa  eiqMreaily  said  nt  one  pcunt  Hat  dicy  are  not;*  and  atiU  anore 
important  ooea  remain.  There  are  essential  diSerenoea  both  lb  die  broad 
Itnea  and  in  method.  A  typical  example  of  the  latter  sort  may  be  seen  in 
the  printed  abstract  of  a  paper  which  I  gave  before  the  Versammlung  deul. 
schcr  Professorcn  und  Schuhiuiiiucr  in  Basel,  in  TO07,  and  in  which  I  dealt 
also  with  the  method  of  Delbruck  and  Behaghel  in  the  same  held.  For 

die  former,  it  ia  mr  miafortone  that  for  the  caaea  m  wdl  aa  for  the  moods^ 
T  have  had  time  to  aet  forth  Umg-beld  viewa  only  in  veiy  brief  and  inadequate 
form,  as  in  alratraets  entit'  !  '  !  ruling  Mood-Forces  in  the  Indo^EorofMaa 

Parent  Speech,"  and  "Leading  Case-Forces  in  the  Indo-European  Parent 
Speech,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Auoctation, 
Vol  XXXII.  1901. 

'  Grifch,  Grammatit,  §  554,  AiimerkunR:  "Die  Ausdriicke  i^aWre  und  ^w^^t/ir  sind  von 
Hjile,  'The  Auticipalory  Subjunctive  in  Greek  and  I«itin,'  Stud.  Class.  Phil.  Chicago  i,  S.  6 
flebfmocht.  wckhcr  fOr  prospektiv  auch  anticipaiorisch  sagt.  Den  ddiberoHven  Gebrauch  halte 
ich  Rtgcn  Hale  als  besonderc  Katcgorie  aufrecht.  v-ri'  ct  als  Negation  ft-f)  hattc.  Dass  cr  im 
Grunde  mit  der  j'uiuriuhcn  {pTOSpekliitn)  Verwcmiung  idunlisch  gcweseu  st-in  kann,  leugne 
Idl  natariidi  nlcht."  I  do  not  find  the  origin  of  the  ordinary  deliberative  subjunctive  In  the 
antidpatoty  u<%,  but  in  thu  vulitive,  for  which  the  negative  is  as  it  is  not  for  the  antidpaKMy. 
The  deliberative  is  simply  a  voUtive  question  (compare  fiii  tu/uw,  "  let  us  not  go,"  and  tttfm 
"ihallweiiotgo?"  AiidIneiioiiKB«nui»fariiaklv  tlwiitfe^^ 
a  distinct  catapiy  Oaa  ior  UMldBg  ths  Intampthw  fona  ef  the  bdkttife  a  dMnct 
indicative. 
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A  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Education.    By  Ernest  Nobton  HsMOSftSOM. 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.    Pp.  xv  +  S93.  $1-75- 

Tbts  elaborate  and  doaely  written  study  of  the  principles  of  education  U 
dcrdopcd  Isfsi^^  ilwnt  llw  cofrently  imiidMit  dOHwytiwi  <tf  vdnciiioA  m  Ad^ 
JmUmnt  fMd|astnient,  or  adapution,  as  it  is  varioaily  ctat^L   Tlw  treMmcnt 

is  consistent  nnrl  tinificd,  and  it  ts  by  far  the  htat  statement  from  tbi?  point 
of  view  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  involvftf      <4u^tton  with  which  we  are 

 J  . 

After  a  brief  introductory  duster  ^aiB..i>yiow.fBiiaeptiiiii»  of  fiw  end  of 
education,  tlie  work  falls  into  three  p:3rT«;,  ns  follows: 

Part  I,  "Edtacation  as  a  Factor  in  Organic  and  Social  Evolution,"  in  which 
tlM  vtwtmm  ct  (MMnl  biological  development  are  dtscawed  in  tenns  of  wim- 
haity,  evolnUon  of  maUm,  wmd  tfw  wmmAitmi^"^  =<fdiMtaie«t ;  tlie  place 

of  infancy  in  human  devf!oprnrnt,  "hcrprlity  a?  differpn+i.Tfed  frnm  education,  the 
evolution  of  social  heredity,  the  rise  of  the  adioet  as  a  phase  of  the  operatioa 
of  social  heredity,  social  control,  etc  •         •»>:•  «:« 

Ftet  n,  'Tile  PMoeei  of  Edneetfea  U^lMe  fkdtirfjMaV-?  flnt  ih»  floneni 

crr;riitions  as  determined  by  heredity,  experimefttatlon,'  consciousness,  and  habit, 
then  more  detailed  discussions  of  recapitulation,  learning  by  trial  and  error,  con- 
sciotia  learning,  education  of  reason,  formal  discipline,  imitation,  language,  and 

Part  in,  "Educational  Agencies,"  their  evolution  and  social  functions,  with 
s\i?$re5tive  chaptrrs  upon  the  eodcmic  and  tlMnfCMtfeHd  M  'edawnioa  and  iibenl 
and  vocational  education.  ''-"'«  ..»...!«,.' 

It  to  impoetiUe  wIfUa  the  limlla  here  inpiMd-to  itafe/'vrinek  leas  disease, 
the  manifold  points  made  by  the  author  trader  these  eeveral  topics.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  each  topic  is  treated  minutely  and  upon  the  -wliotr  rnthrr  abstractly. 
A  distinctly  philosophical  interest  dominates,  even  in  the  discussion  of  the  tno- 
lecteel  sMid  psfdMlecksl  pluses.  The  retieerer  mattod'to'  cbliiHs  that;  sdMlasIr 
as  the  book  is,  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  read.  Tin  'thhmlit  to  not  li!9Mf» 
clcrirly  expressed;  but  the  serious  student  will  find  In  every  paragrrsph  ttW^ 
thing  worth  the  concentrated  attention  that  the  reading  wilt  demand. 

The  revieiwr  penKMallj  does  not  bdiere  tiMt'S-itiv  or  ddeqimte  conception 
of  education  can  be  gained  Iqr  adhering  so  dosely  to  the  biological  eooeept  of 
adaptation  of  the  organism  to  the  environmental  condition*.  It  has  some  "up 
gestiveness,  no  doubt,  but  it  affords  only  a  glimpse  into  the  many-sided  process 
of  cdnettios;  end  It  to  an  open  qneetioa  as  to  iHMhs*  tfito  glimpse  doe*  not 
enHer  ftem  some  distorting  refractions.  As  a  recent  Jiwilir  ssys,  sudi  peinte  of 
view  "are  good  as  long  as  we  recognize  that  they  are  glimpses,  md  -!sc  them  to 
help  out  our  perception  of  that  many>sidcd  whole  which  life  is;  but  if  they 
tMeome  doelfines  ttcgr  are  otJcctiottsiUe.''  -  * 

Wlutevcr  ooe^s  own  intsUcctaai  ptafettneo  aa  to  lotianiaias  eoaespt%  he 
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yr^-  -!^''. !  '3pam  tke  ftwluctioa  of  sack  a 

An  cxicesnne  iist  ot  retMixngs  to  acccwqnsy  cadi 


wtii  oc  tovM  a: 


Am  Outline  for  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Govtmment,  zpi:h  Sredai  Ref- 
treiue  to  Training  for  CUiuHshif.  Prepared  tar  ibe  New  England 
History  Teacher's  Association  by  its  committee :  Rat  Gaexxc  Hcuxc, 
WnMV  RfMB  Bonn*  L*mnici  Bov»  ErAHi;  Jn»  Hatbh;,  An 
WnuAK  Boivrr  Mona  Ncv  Y«ric:  Mniltoi^  191ft 

Tfcis  report  of  tbe  eomfninee  appointerl  somrr  ttfne  ago  fbt  New  Fngfaorf 
History  Teacbcrs'  Association  to  pn^re  a  syUabun  tor  cirics  work  in  secondary 
sdiools  will  be  gratcfvlly  recavcd  by  teachers  thron^ioat  tke  countiy.   Sobk  of 

•re  indicated  by  tbe  fslWvfav  faeslSMis  m  the  preface  of  tbe  report : 

"t  What  should  be  the  pomtion  of  the  study  of  government  in  the  seoondary- 
sciux»l  cnrricoitmi.  and  what  tine  aUotnient  should  tt  reaionabiy  be  ejcpccted  to 

"a.  What  iMd  be  tiw  ahi  w  Mlwm  af  %mkrmeimm  in  cirfl  ipwmiI  in 
MMsdary  schools? 

"j.  What  should  be  the  sc<^  of  the  subject  and  what  should  be  the  piacs — 
er  placw  H  cMpteb  vbea  ptatetrf  fe  stadeata  of  ssmaihyy  ■rttisl  ace? 

"4.  What  afcavli  ba  to  ntedoB  «»  Mfew  aiAiaali  af  the  imaaMj  wiiil 

carricuiutn  ? 

"i-  What  should  be  the  poiai  of  attack  and  the  order  of  topics? 
"6.  What  iMd  te  tha  aalhad  af  jMiiariiii  tkc  aiA|acl? 
"y.  Wiat  sMd  ba  lia  font  af  tfca  vllibwr 

The  opinions  of  thp  mrrribfr^  of  'h**  cor^rrr'Tr  'hr  rcfwrt  says,  were  widely 
different  upon  many  of  these  questions.  The  chief  value  of  the  qrilabos,  there- 
fore, a»  is  geocrally  ilw  aaaat  pwlwililf  aaaw  inm  tta  iSmmdbm  iMA  k 
ptafri»aa>  faibar  tfcaa  Iraa  aiv  mMM.  CH^MMriad  plaa  lar  fha  UmthUm  «f 
cMes 

Many  teachers  wiii  feci  that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  tipon  the  study  of 
local  goTcmmait  They  may  agree  with  tbe  committee  that  first-hand  material 
vdaliaf  ta  lacal  iiwai— laiit  ia  aaora  aacawlbli  than  that  far  the  al«4f  af  atale 

and  nation,  and  that  tbe  local  gorernment  seems  to  touch  the  life  of  tbe  indiTidual 

at  more  points.  Rut  tnuch  of  the  subject-matter  of  local  government  as  ^ren  in 
tbe  ayilatius  is  better  suited  to  classes  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  much  of  it 

haa  alfaadjr  haao  latraduoid  tela  Aa  jti^asiaast  of  thaaa  acihaait*  It  la  to  be 
fw^Ktlad,  tbafaCotay  that  so  Npnaaotativa  of  theaa  icfcaala  aaeaM  ta  have  heea 
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Iddwtod  in  ^  ncmfecrship  of  ihk  amuBittee,  ao  diat  ««dc  af  tihs  Meondary 
MhtMib  in  tliw  cnlqeet  mi^t  have  Iwca  arttcalated  wftli  Oat  of  the  earlier  gfades. 

And  while  at  first  glance  it  may  appear  "that  the  pupil  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  his  local  government  scores  of  times  oftener  than  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment," a  little  reflection  must  convince  anyone  that  the  point  is  not  very  well 
taken  aa  an  angament  for  giving  more  apaee  to  Ae  loeal  govefnaMat  than  to 
the  government  of  the  state  and  the  nation.   Wo  am  more  directly  amsdotM, 

most  of  \ts,  of  the  food  we  ent,  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  tbr  honises  we  live  in 
than  of  the  air  we  breathe,  but  a  few  minutes  in  a  vacuum  would  suhicc  to 
hring  to  onr  attention  the  fiKt  ^t  fife  reqnirea  eoawtUnf  more  than  food  and 
raiment  and  shelter.  The  federal  and  state  governments  are  the  political  atmo- 
sphere in  which  our  local  institntior.-i  have  their  being:.  The  importance  of  their 
functions  is  not  less  real  because  the  points  at  which  their  activities  touch  the 
tadtvidaal'a  lilia  era  leaa  ohvions.  The  eeoae  of  eeeoriQr  from  foreign  inTodon 
and  domestic  insurrection,  the  body  of  laws  designed  to  iMOtect  the  IndiTidtut 
in  his  personal  snd  property  rights  and  in  general  to  rctnlr.te  the  rrlrfion"^  of  indi- 
viduato  and  groups  of  individuals  to  each  other,  the  conditions  governing  the  pro- 
dttction  and  the  dittribotioti  of  wealth,  and  the  antbority  Mfeguarding  our  social 
traditiona  and  iaatitatioaa  are  the  work  very  large|f  ol  tte  itate  and  federal 
government"  The  f.irt  that  SO  miich  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  study 
of  these  governments  in  most  of  our  textbooks  in  civics  is  due  to  their  relative 
importance  rather  than  to  a  derire,  aa  Uie  committee  intimates,  to  produce  a 
tevAook  for  a  wider  matltet.  So^  tridMvt  loidcreatiaMtiag  the  importanee  of 

locnl  RovernmeTits,  ind  especially  of  city  government-^,  which  have  come  to 
embrace  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
stiU  keep  in  mind  the  relatively  greater  importance  and  valtie  of  the  study  of  the 
goveimncnt  of  the  elale  and  of  die  nation. 

There  is  also  a  wide-spread  opinion  among  teachers  of  civics  as  well  as 
amooR  teachers  of  history  and  economics  that  instruction  in  these  subjects  can 
be  earned  on  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  high-school  class  when  they  are  taken 
together.  Whfle  these  teachera  may  agree  with  the  committee  that  "the  sMdy 
of  cMoi  is  important  enough  in  the  education  of  American  yoott  to  warrant 
the  pre-emption  of  a  definite  field,"  they  will  not  look  with  favor  upon  an  attempt 
to  fence  off  this  field  too  exclusively,  nor  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  the  atteaspt  made  in  many  high<oduiol  eooraea  of  atodf  to  eorrdate 
civics  and  hlatOfy  has  been  vnwiae.  The  pr  Tuu  il  institutions  of  tod^,  which  are 
the  subject-matter  of  civics,  are  the  product  of  the  past.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments, the  tools,  which  society  has  invented  and  is  using  to  accomplish  certain 
ends,  and  they  can  be  mrferalood  properly  only  when  they  are  ttndied  In  the 
Ki^t  of  the  purposes  which  brought  them  into  edatence.  Thqr  are  not  finished 
instrtiments,  either,  but  are  still  in  the  proce<;«;  of  evolution.  The  progressive 
citizen  must  understand  this.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  time 
inatltvtiona  aa  well  aa  of  the  fact  of  their  present  ealslence,  and  he  most  hars  « 
vision  of  what  society  la  trying  to  do,  to  appreciate  the  value  or  the  short- 
rni<^ings  of  the  instruments  which  it  uses.  But  tllia  moana  a  atttdy  of  hlStOiy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  economics  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  opiniooa  eapresoed  In  the  prefaee*  the  eootmittee  has 
Mtoally  reeogniaed  both  of  ^  above  prindplso  to  a  considmhla  estent  in  vmfc- 
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fan  o«t  tlie  syllabus,  end  yMSm  comparatively  Um  iMdMi*.  perhapa,  wiU  be  tUe 
1»  follow  It  in  an  of  it*  details,  it  will  pfttvo^  amr^dCM,  *  htlpfal  aad  way 
ranVlM  ssidB  in  tbc  ctndy  of  ci'vlct* 

EowAao  £.  Hiu. 

Chicaoo  Teach tas'  G>Lutas 


Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems.    By  CBAILtt  A.  EuWOQAi  New 

York:  American  Book  Co.,  igii.    Pp.  351. 

This  book  is  primarily  iotended  for  short  courses  in  higher  institutions,  but 
it  might  be  tised  to  even  greater  advantage  in  secondary  schools  that  arc  sufficiently 
progTCMlTe  to  oHor  oketlvw  la  dio  teciat  ■cfanooii  It  wiU  oloo  oapptir  »  popnhr 
demand  similar  to  that  met  some  twenty  year*  ago  by  Ely's  Probttms  of  Today. 

The  second  part  of  the  title  is  more  descriptive  of  the  cont^'nts  than  the 
first.  About  one-half  of  the  work  is  nominaiiy  devoted  to  principles;  the  other 
iMlf  oondala  of  ipplleotloao  to  apedol  praUcno.  But  m  •  oMtter  of  foet  tfbe  book 
io  o  nnlt,  and  it  would  be  dUBetilt  to  tetl  where  theoiy  aliadcs  over  into  practice. 
TIm  theoretical  chaptei^  arc  constantly  illu<itrated  by  concre'r  prohlems,  and  the 
guiding  principles  are  everywhere  in  evidence  throughout  the  practical  chapters. 
Dr.  EOwood  hM  been  M»  to  amnte  the  treatanent  of  naagr  iooloted  pfnblanie 
in  a  logical  order,  without  overlapping,  and  to  work  up  to  tbo  dboMx:  "The  nlti- 
mate  reliance  in  all  reconstruction  must  be,  not  revolution,  nor  even  leirislation, 
but  education."  Hsace  "Education  and  Social  Progress."  his  final  and  most 
inspiring  chapter,  woold  itself  make  tiM  book  worthy  tbo  etteatloa  of  teoebeni 

While  iotereatifig  and  clear,  the  treatment  le  thorooiMf  adendfic.  and  em* 
ho-^ir^  the  latest  results  in  the  field.  It  stands  for  ideals,  but  does  not  base  them 
upon  the  visions  of  a  mystic,  and  it  tends  to  dissipate  a  ntunber  of  popular  tra- 
diUona.  A  few  tene  luniaMiln  wiU  UlnMrnte  tbo  oMbor*!  dliaelncM  and  aooa 
of  bia  peaitiont:  "There  ia  acareiilr  aajr  aanitf  In  aociology  without  the  biological 
point  of  view."  "Divorce  is  preralent  not  beeatise  of  the  laxity  of  our  laws,  but 
rather  because  of  the  decay  of  family  life."  "Social  phenomena  are  too  complex 
to  reduce  to  simple  f omnilao  or  Uwa  a*  pbyileal  pbenomcna  are  vedMod.**  Tbe 
borden  of  ednoatinc  tbo  negro  for  dtlsenddp  should  rest  pHmarilr  ^VO"  ^ 
whole  nation,  since  the  whole  nation  is  responsible  for  the  negro's  present  posi- 
tion." "As  in  the  solution  of  special  social  problems  we  have  seen  reaoon  to 
reject  short-cuts'  and  'cure-«ll«,'  ao  in  a  idcntifie  reeoaMmetion  of  bwnaa  aoeieir 
wo  have  good  leaaon  to  leject  tbe  aedal  rcvolviion  wUcb  tbo  foUowofo  of  Van 
agfocatOi 

F.  P.  Gkavbs 

The  Ohio  State  UMiVEasmr 


A  Dtfinse  of  Prejudice,  and  Other  Essays.   By  John  Quxr  Hibwm.  New 
York:  Scribuer,  1911.    Pp.  viii+lBs.  $1.00. 

Among  Professor  Hibben's  eleven  essays,  all  of  them  sensible,  solid,  and  in- 
teieatinft  tee  are  four  wbldi  wiU  eaperially  eonunend  tbema«hr«o  to  tbo  friwufa 
of  odneaiion:  Tbo  Pandox  of  Reaaareb,'*  'Tht  Art  of  Tblnbing^'*  <*Tba  Voce. 
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tion  of  the  Scbolar,  "  and  "The  Superfluous  in  Educatioa."  The  author  does  not 
agree  €»r  a  BMMient  wldi  the  Awipieat  of  die  "braad-aad-trntter  Aaory  of  pada- 
tfitf,"  Wkose  gospel  is :  "Teach  the  child  that  all  knowledge  can  be  disposed  to 
some  useful  end.  Cultivate  early  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  practical  worth  of 
cvefTthiag  that  he  learas,  and  let  the  student  of  later  years  bear  constantly  in 
■dad  fhat  haawledge  is  p«wcr.**  Ha  agraae  aa  Bttk  widi  thoae  who  mndd  ntalEe 
the  high  school  and  college  into  places  for  vocational  training,  and  who  would 
banish  fmm  their  curricula  "whatever  does  not  contribute  directly  tO  efficiency  in 

Ufc."  He  agrees  rather  with  Voltaire:  L*  sufeHlu,  chose  trit  lUcgssairt.  "A  man 
ahraya  aeeda  awfa  ^as  Im  mm.**  "An  aaean  of  power  b  aa  eewliBl  end  sig- 
nificant factor  in  dBKitBey."  Thm  tninint  of  Ae  adad  la  aaperlor  to  the  etocUac 

of  it  wi*h  f>rofr?sional  infonnatior.  The  C5sny  on  research  is  especially  sane. 
Research  prompted  by  pure  love  of  intellectual  exploration  is  shown  by  history 
to  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  real  utility  than  so-called  utilitarian  research. 
1b  the  wake  of  <Bieo»aiaia  io  pofa  edaace  follow  tke  fanantore.'*  "A  aaiad  a»* 

clusively  bent  upon  the  idea  of  utility  nerrss.irilv  narrows  the  rrinf^f  nf  the  im- 
agination." "This,  then,  is  the  paradox  of  knowledge,  that  he  who  regards  knowl- 
edge as  his  servant  is  never  completely  master  of  it ;  but  whoever  regards  kimaetf 
aa  the  aenraal  of  haowledfc^  bo  alooe  ia  anatcr  is  tfw  wecU  of  ttoa^t.** 

The  reading  of  these  essays  will  give  great  pleasure  to  the  apostles  of  the 
ideal ;  the  apostles  of  the  conunonplaoc  should  read  them  aa  a  matter  of  duty. 

Thg  Classic  Myths  im  Bnfflitk  LittnUmrt  and  Art.  New  editioi^  revised  and 
enlarged.  By  Chamm  Mnxs  Gayliy.  Booton:  Gfan  k  Co.,  tgtt. 

la  die  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  useful  book  there  are  about  fifty 
pages  of  new  matter,  consisting  of  a  chapter  on  "The  Ring  of  the  Ntbeltmg,"  and 
aaplificationa  of  the  content  of  the  original  edition.  The  tale  of  Ctvid  and 
Pqreha^  for  exaoqile,  eoatalna  two  pagce  anre»  Un  itorlea  of  tiie  /Kad  end  the 
0^/*t^  are  expanded,  and  there  are  many  iaeertioiie  poMtM.  A  great  improvo> 
ment  is  noticeable  in  the  illustrations:  there  are  189  instead  of  110  cuts;  many 
of  those  taken  from  Greek  vases  are  either  new  or  better  executed ;  and  the  ftiU- 
page  illuili  atloaa  are  new  naialp  of  ftuoooa  aeidplarea  or  vase-paintings.  A 
YOfy  eonunendaUe  change  ia  Hie  lasertion  of  titles  under  all  the  illustrations* 
which  are  also  further  explained  by  a  brief  note  after  each  title  in  the  list  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  The  work  should  be  in  every  school  libraiy,  and  on  the 
ahelf  of  every  lover  of  fltaratare. 

GaaMT  SnowmcAn 

The  UntviBanT  or  Wtaoonaiit 


Mod§m  B»ifiUh:  Its  Growrth  md  Pntmi  Utt,  By  Gionai  Philip  KkAtP. 
New  Yoffc:  Scribocr,  1909^  Fjp.  ad+3$7. 

In  so  far  as  this  work  treats  of  history  its  chief  value,  viewed  in  contrast 
with  other  histories  of  the  language — ^notably  Toller's  and  Bradley's — results 
from  a  rearrangement  of  the  usual  material  with  many  fresh  and  interesting 
ananiplea  nadar  tlie  beadlege,  The  BagUek  Peapla.'*  "Laagaagep"  **Tafleetiani,'* 
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I3  rrnafttli^  as  m  facty  is  'caev  of 

bene.    Sckdina  «i3  note,  fci— m.  the  aeM&ar's  rcsesoon  <  99.  jo.  zA'^  if 
ff^  '9««car4ed  date  444  A>a.  for  the  armal  of  Heavbc  aad  Horn:  ami.  t&e  itase- 
( >.  As$> :  ~Ia  tke  jvar  { jM.  ^  kad  IwtA  •citead  e&at  pica&*iB  is  tkc 

h«  dicta  "eow  ao  often  ezpreased."  as  ♦f?^  rrr^'rrrr  sa-r*.  jr?  rfrV  -!:  :-5<»  • '  jifi-V 
la  Eaglish  ciMipo«hi«a  are  Toit.  aa:ik»-  a^iroiaues  salt 

t§S§et  apeOioc  on  the  prirndfie  «ff  iHftvaiarf  libeny  of 


iecticiU  <|uaia(tcsrabo«  ot  the  stawdand  tpfrdi  He  jtaaKDues  tte  vmt  ot  rafne 
ex^rcaoMS  cucfc  a*  "a  sice  day"  Cp.  m  tJbe  grooad  tkat  "tkc  ideal  wc  vast 


tcadber  of  Eo^ish  lanany  prefcra  to  combat  tlut  habit  of  auad.  la  trcatiaf 
axid  "vill"  be  I*  iocufiiHi  to  "cacourage  oae  to  a  diaa^eement  with  tkK  strict  iaw 

'MM  be  retarded  as  aa  estab&feed  tmn^tT  (p.  396)  ;  where  he  arers  that  "It  is 

m<  may  l>r  «aiff  T'^  have  f;i:-!y  wrm  war,  'eA-st  in'o  <":->i  cjrv,-;^!  »p<r«<-t" 
{p.  foi } ;  aad  where  he  adtmts  the  aoe-po«seaaave  fona  depcading  on  a  vcrtiaU 

0M»d  English  is  «■  icspecta.  is  to  be  fooad  in  the  liriaf  ipaack"  (p.  Jij). 

Tliat  this  verr  witiehr  held  principle  stould  lead  to  rscli  nntiwja!  deduction* 
is  due  to  the  author  *  conceptiaa  of  the  speech  of  a  democracy  (.p.  7  >,  in  which 

speech  of  a  democracy  cannot  be  a  class  speech  :  h  cannot  be  a  traditional  literary 

Tpeecli."  He  refjuifM  it  to  rest  "upon  ihe  basis  of  national  ccstom,"  but  admhs 
no  Bicaas  of  rendering  or  krfyiag  a  catom  natioaaL   The  upshot  of  the  matter 

"The  fitic  with  kk  dialect,  aad  ia  has  own  hnameiirain  4Ukct  conuntmity, 

realizes  as  much  the  purpose  of  language  as  the  most  polished  speaker  in  the 
best  society  of  the  city.  Each  expresses  himself  satisfactorily  and  is  nnderstood 
miifactoffly,  aad  more  than  this  language  cannot  do.  Oar  A  iaflkia  ttf 
Vt^BA  lib  iWnfoN^  vcfy  aiMple:  nr  EogBih  fkat  'kHm  Ike  ■Mrfi'  It 

English"  (p.  326). 

Observe  the  entire  parity  of  Shakespeare,  Addison,  George  Ade.  and  Bridget 
O  Sullivan.  The  last  has  also  "the  gift  o'  the  gab."  Nevertheless,  most  edn- 
catota  wmA  lilcrary  nca  coacciva  it  to  ba  a  init  of  dwtf  functiOH  to  auMtMi 
a  standard  of  culture  from  generation  to  generation,  measured  hy  a  u?r  n-: 
fru^pe  in  which  the  quality  of  thouf^ht  cannot  easily  be  disengaged  from  the 
quality  of  form.  Is  there  in  fact  any  real  analogy  between  the  form  of  goircni- 
iBMt  aad  tbt  focn  of  fpoeeh?  It  would  aecm  dutt  in  aattcfs  pcrtalflinf  to  Ike 
intdkct  th«fe  imwt  alwiv*  be  a  better  aad  •  «one»  aad  (iierefore  aaeeieanly  «a 
■ritioctMgr* 

Percy  W.  Long 

Tn  Vmvmam  or  CutcMo 
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An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaiitative  Analysis.   By  J.  F.  Sellers.  Revised 
EditiML  Boctod:  Gnm  A  Ca,  1909^  %tjao. 
In  tiit  velnaw  ih»  svther  kai  wl  Unidf  ikt  tiak  ol  pwitnHng  to  bc«iiiflcri 

in  the  s'-rdv  n*  ni:n'irati've  analysis  a  text  which,  while  makinR  only  a  moderate 
demand  on  their  time,  thotild  nevertheless  train  them  in  the  use  of  the  most 
recent  methods  and  develop  the  subject  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 

In  ^  laMer  pnrpoM  tiw  book  cm  be  iMrt  poftUDr  uaeeuatvL  Aaj  text 
which  introduces  the  theory  of  solutions  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  taken 
up  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  or  at  the  end,  or  omitted  altogether, 
must  necessarily  fail  in  making  the  theory  an  integral  and  readily  comprehended 
part  of  tte  niblcet;  Onljr  hf  fdteraloii  and  cotttiBiioiii  applieotioB  ol  the  tlioofjr 
to  the  actual  reactions  of  aiuiljrsis  can  the  student  be  made  to  see  its  fundamental 
importance  and  helpfulness.  Thus  it  is  a  serioti?*  fault  to  omit,  at  the  time  when 
the  experimcatal  study  is  introduced,  the  tull  discussion,  from  this  point  of  view, 
of  Mbjeett  rach  as  the  ptceipitatioa  and  oelatioa  of  the  wlphidco,  hydrolysio, 
and  the  fonaotiott  and  decomposition  of  complex  ions.  It  is  unfortunate,  also, 
that  those  illustrations  which  sre  given  for  th^  laws  are  cho*en  so  li^rpely  from 
the  reactions  of  highly  ionized  salts,  to  which  the  simple  laws  cannot  be  rigorously 
•ppBodL  Of  ooone  the  book  Is  to  written  that  tbeat  omiMtom  can  be  «uUr 
and  logically  supplied  by  a  competent  instructor,  but  the  reader  is  led  to  bdUeve 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  satisfy  tbi!^  demand  rather  than  to  create  it. 

Tbc  discussion  of  the  reactions  from  the  purely  chemical  side  is  very  good 
end  elinoat .  f toe  frooi  crfof*  The  "pfvpondetanoe  of  eufkoffity'*  doca  not  favoc 
the  formula  sAgCI.jNH,  for  the  solution  of  silver  chloride  afHcous  ammonia 
iP'  77),  although  there  is  n  solid  salt  of  this  formula;  manganous  salts  do  not 
form  stable  coai|>lex  ions  with  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  water  (p.  170) ;  the 
prodpltate  aMalnad  hf  tnatiflc  bliiniith  salts  wilk  sodiuai  slawiile  solution  is 
INrebably  a  mixtnre  of  metallic  bismuth  and  bismuth  trioxide  or  bismuth  alone, 

but  not  bismuth  monoxide  (p.  83);  ar'^cnions  sulphide  and  not  arsenic  sitilphide 
(p.  90)  is  the  chief  reaction  product  from  the  treatment  of  hot  arsenic  acid  with 
iydiogBn  snipkide;  a  mbrtwe  rotihiining  sMialy  fenie  salphide,  sad  not  fBmos 
■dpkide  is  obtsinad  br  the  precipitation  of  fanie  salta  bgr  ammonium  sulphide 
(p.  108)  ;  and  the  rensor  for  writing  the  formula  of  permanganic  acid  as  HjMntOi, 
is  not  clear.  But  these  errors  are  small  in  mmiber  and  the  large  mass  of  tlie 
reactions  are  correctly  and  clearly  diminwdi 

Tbe  spstamatie  aaalyria  ia  doaan  wdl  fraas  tbe  aoal  saacnt  «ofk  and  Ike 
methods  are  clearly  described.  A  valuable  feature  of  'his  p:irT  nf  the  book,  rare 
in  texts  of  iu  size,  is  the  discussion  and  employment  of  the  spectroscope.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  student  will  have  diffiodty  in  his  tests  for  l»smittb 
and  for  cadadnm  on  aeoonnt  of  the  Ineosvlcte  nnofttl  nf  land  by  Ike  nMlkod 
given,  and  that  he  might  confuse  calcium  and  strotitium  hprnu«;r  hr  i«!  not  cau- 
tioned to  make  confirmatory  tests.  Both  of  these  difficulties  are  in  a  way  guarded 
agaiiut  by  the  author — the  former  by  a  warning,  and  the  latter  an  alternative 
attthod. 

The  book  is  well  set  up  and  is  free  from  typographical  errors.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  notes  should  be  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  for 
on  this  account  important  points  may  escape  tbe  student's  attention.  Thus  the 
danger  attending  Ae  "Uafsh  teat**  Is  mentionad  on|p  In  a  note^  tvUck,  not  bslflr 
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M  dM  p«ta  OB  wUd  a«  espcriacot  it  dewrilMd.  nlfHt  oat  \m  mm  tfU  too 
lata;  and  a  similar  ccUicini  miniit  be  oiade  of  the  lack  of  warnUig;  ia  the  pnptr 

place,  of  thp  Haneerous  character  of  prttMic  acid  and  of  the  precavlieM 
maaded  in  the  use  of  cyanides,  especially  when  treated  with  adds. 

It  will  be  aeea  from  tUa  diaemalott  of  die  book  that  It  eootalaa  aaaa^  v«l«> 
aUe  features ,  and  that  its  use  in  the  classroom  should  produce  geod  results  if 

supplemented  by  a  more  intensive  theoretical  discussion  on  *.hc  part  cf  the  in 
structor,  or  if  used  in  elementary  laboratory  couna  in  which  the  theory  of 
eotntieaa  ia  to  be  enitled  or  aentf  tewAed  vpeo. 

A  Manual  of  QualUatht  Chtmkal  Analysts.  By  J.  F.  McGbzoomt.  Scviaed 

edition.   Boston:  Ginn  ft  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  xiv+135.  $1,00. 

This  book  represents  essentially  an  outline  and  laboratory  manual  for  the 
etndy  of  qualitative  anayisis.  The  diacuasion  of  modem  theories  is  avoided,  and 
die  dcaibtiy  ef  the  feacdoaa  iimrfved  b  tfeated  idilcfljr  Igr  fiviov  dM  aeaee 
and  formulae  of  the  reaction  products.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  in 
line  with  the  deveTopnients  of  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 
Judging  the  book,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  written. 
He  vusf  waf  that  the  naterial  ia  vdl  pieaeated.  Onljr  a  fnr  el  dw  erron  femd 
in  the  old  textbooks  have  crept  into  this  one:  thus  the  formula  for  alhrer  am- 
monia hydroxide  is  given  as  NHjArO  instead  of  ('NH,')-AkOH  (p.  3),  and  the 
formula  for  the  solution  of  silver  ammonium  chloride  u  incorrectly  given  as 
<KH^«(AeQ)fl  (9.  4)»  farreoa  aalphide  ia  flaned  iaateed  of  ferrle  aolphide  aa 
Ihe  reaction  product  when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  ferric  salts  (p.  17) ; 
and  the  author  fails  to  c.tII  attention  to  the  fact  that  mprir  ".R^n  are  largely  re- 
duced by  potaasitun  cyanide  ia  ammooiacal  solutions,  yielding  chiefly  potassium 
<iyre-^aiJde  radwr  than  dM  eerraapwkBt  eoprlc  ealt  <p.  8). 

The  ayatemade  aaalysis  is  well  enaafad,  but  some  of  tibe  separadooa  ef 
th<?  prrnips  are  a  trifle  complicated.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  iron  ftroups, 
for  which  the  old  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  hydroxide  separation  is 
Tccommcnded,  The  aecciiary  precairtloaa  aiv  deaeribedt  hat  the  author  deea 
not  state  in  detail  what  all  of  the  difficulties  are,  so  that  the  atodcat  ia  cean- 
twlled  to  work  blindly.  Thus,  while  it  is  explained  that  in  fhf  presence  of  phos- 
phates, etc,  the  alkaline  earth  group  may  be  precipitated  with  the  aluminum 
group,  it  it  nowlMre  aaada  deer  that  diia  may  be  true  also  of  membert  of  the 
line  grottp.  Fiaally,  atteadoft  should  he  called  to  the  fact  that  the  author  aog- 
gests  for  the  purpose  of  removing  iodine  the  addition  of  fenie  chlorido  tO  e 
solution  which  is  later  to  be  tested  for  chloride  (p.  iii). 

Aeide  fmn  ihcae  oron,  ^  hook  ihoald  prove  vaefal  In  a  ooorae  is  whidi 
it  la  teired  to  enit  tte  nodem  dieorieij  for  it  eentalB^  is  rttr  eoavaet  {mmu 
«  great  deal  of  information  which  atodenl*  in  qpditative  aaalytla  maat  have. 

HaitAinr  L  ScBLaaiitfltt 

Tas  UaiviMmr  or  Chicaoo 
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By  the  new  method  of  providing  for  the  courses  in  technical  education  in 
tbe  public  lu^b  wAooU  of  Cliica^  the  two  demaitary  yeait  have  been  db- 
oontlnued  at  the  three  t<yhninU  hi^  achoob  and  drifjgared  to  the  general  bigli 
ichools,  thus  makiqg  it  possible  for  pupik  who  have  chosen  the  geoeral  course 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  technical  and  conuncrrial  work,  and  vice  versa.  A 
pupil  who  after  two  years  of  technical  work  in  a  gerj^ral  high  school,  definitely 
maizes  up  hi^  mind  to  continue  ia  the  techiucai  cuuibc  will  be  Iramierred  to  a 
school  wlme  tbe  techaiGal  side  of  all  tbe  woric  nill  be  emphasised.  In  the 
same  ivay,  the  pupa  nho  elects  to  conUnue  in  a  conmeidal  course  or  in  an 
academic  ooune  wOl  continue  in  a  sdiool  iimkr  tbe  directioii  of  a  principal 
whose  main  interest  lies  in  acadmic  or  cemmercU  norlu 

The  University  of  Wisconsm  has  taken  over  a  private  acad^y,  the  Wis- 
conan  Academy,  which  is  to  be  reorganized  and  used  as  a  practice  high  school. 

Recent  legislation  in  Wisconsin  (chap.  6i6  of  the  laws  of  191 1)  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial,  commercial,  continuation  and  evening  schools. 
There  is  created  a  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  to  consist  of  the  State 
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Dq»of  theCoB^ofRngiiiefnringof  theiW 

and  in  additiop  six  membew  to  be  appointed  by  the  govccnor,  tbiee  o£  ttliam 

arc  to  be  employers  and  three  employees.   Local  boards  are  pro^^ded  for. 

An  assistant  of  industrial  education  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  super- 
intendent, and  such  other  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessary. 

Irfwal  boaida  niay  ainnge  with  tlie  extcndon  divirion  of  the 
for  inatiuctlon  in  audi  bcanchca  aa  can  thna  be  better  provided  for  than  tqr 
local  teachers. 

A  vocational  school  must  he  «*stnblished  if  twenty-five  persons  qualified  to 
attend  petition  tlic  local  board  of  industrial  eduratiun  for  its  establishment. 

A  special  local  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one-haii  mill  may  be  levied  for  voca- 
tioaal  achoob.  State  aid  ii  provided  Idr  to  die  anioant  of  oofrlialf  the  csqwadi- 
tme  lor  anch  adiools,  not  lo  eaoeed  Is^ooo  lor  any  one  adiooL  State  aid  It 
at  pramt  limited  to  thirty  schools. 

Vocational  schools  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  are  not  reqiiirrd  by  law  to  attend  other  schools.  Attendance  by  non- 
resideiil:>  is  provided  tor;  tuition  ot  hity  cents  per  week  per  pupil  i&  u>  be 
charged  back  to  the  munidpality  fcom  idiidi  thqr  eome. 

The  aame  act  (chap.  6i6)  of  the  legidataie  of  i^tx  ivhiA  pwwddea  for  the 
^tablishment  of  vocational  schools  also  makes  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  such  schools  by  providing  that  the  State  Board  of  Industrial 
Education  shall  accq>t  as  trustee  of  the  state  the  Stout  Institute,  lociUed  at 
Menominie. 

"The  purpoaea  and  objecta  of  the  inadtute^"  in  the  language  cf  the  act, 
"dnl  be  to  instnict  young  peiaona  in  indntrial  arta  and  ocoqiationa  and 

the  theory  and  <art  if  teaching  such,  and  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  lead  to  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  a  just  and  seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility 
and  dignity  of  labor,  and  m  general  to  promote  diligence,  economy,  cffirimcy, 
honor,  and  good  utizcnship." 

For  the  nudntenanoe  of  the  adwol  $30,000  is  appropriated  lor  the  camnt 
fircal  jear  and  $55iOOo  per  annum  thereafter. 

Amongdiebeqiieataof  Mr.  George  Mortimer  Pidhnan  waathatof  lifSoo,* 

000,  for  the  fotmding  of  a  free  school  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  prao* 
tice  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial  community  which  bears 
his  name.  The  original  bequest  of  $1,200,000  has  already  more  than  doubled, 
and  it  is  now  ofiici^y  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  Mr. 
Frank  0.  Lowden  is  president,  has  selected  a  campus  of  forty  acres  at  the 
northeast  oomer  of  ]bidhma  Avonm  and  One  Hunted  and  Eleventh  Street, 
hi  the  town  of  Pullman;  this  bemg  the  site  which,  in  the  judgment  of  member* 
of  the  board,  is  best  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  school.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  board  three  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Laenas 
Gifford  V\  eld,  formerly  dean  of  the  collegiate  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  jmndpal  of  the  schooL  Mr,  Wdd  will  devote  « 
year  or  more,  aa  may  be  neoeiHuy,  to  the  ciaminatkm  and  atw^  of  the 
principal  technical  and  trade  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  HUMANISTIC  STUDIES' 


WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE 
Tbe  University  of  Cbkt§» 


Two  characteristics  mark  the  attitude  of  our  da>  toward 
educational  matters,  the  first  a  widely  diffused  interest  in 
such  things  in  general,  the  second  a  great  scepticism  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  this  and  that  in  detail.  The  spring- 
ing up  of  new  universities,  the  multiplying  of  teachers'  asso- 
ciations»  the  establishment  of  neav  journals  for  teachers,  are 
among  the  evidences  of  the  Hrst  of  these  characteristics.  Of 
tibie  second,  no  evidence  is  needed.  The  air  is  full  of  slurs  upon 
one  and  another  phase  of  coll^ate  or  high-school  study.  Hicy 
come  from  every  quarter.  If  you  will  watch  the  daily  pftpen 
at  commencement  time,  you  will  see  that  few  of  our  commence- 
ment orators,  if  imported  from  the  outside,  fail  to  point  out, 
somewhere  in  the  tide  of  their  eloquence,  that  the  ardent  young 
graduate  is  about  to  plunge  into  a  cold  world  in  which  book- 
learning  does  not  count.  If  the  orator  neglects  this  fertile 
theme,  the  editorial  writer  of  the  local  pa()er  is  likely  to  repair 
the  omission  the  next  moniing,  and  to  insist  that  young  men 
ought  nowadays  to  be  so  trained  that,  when  they  get  out  of 
school  or  out  of  coU^^e,  they  can  make  a  living.  And  if  these 
gentlemen  single  out  any  particular  kind  of  studies  as  exhibiting 
the  perfection  of  inapplicability  and  useleasness,  it  is  likely  to  be 

'This  paper  was  {)reparcd,  many  years  aRo,  for  the  writer's  students  at  Cornell  University. 
It  has  beta  read,  aace  tbax,  before  a  nuaober  of  aMonattoni»  tbe  laat  of  whkb  waa  tbe 
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tfie  moit  diitJncHve  of  tbe  hmnanistic  sttuUe*— die  once  en- 
throned Gteek  and  Latin. 

One  finds  it,  of  course,  natural  that,  in  this  general  question- 
ing, the  things  which  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  past  should 
be  subjected  to  the  fiercest  examination,  and  not  surprising 
ilia:,  under  the  wtll-kiiuvvn  behavior  of  human  thought, 
the  presumption  should  sccin  to  be  against  them,  rather 
than  for  thetTi.  That  which  has  been,  has  had  its  day — such  is 
the  easy  con*  In -.ion  of  the  unregenerate  human  mind.  That 
which,  in  the  ca-ses  tiiat  arrest  our  attention,  docs  not  work,  is 
bad — such  is  the  equally  easy  conclusion  of  the  human  mind  at 
a  stage  of  partial  illumination.  No  kind  of  proof  is  more  dan- 
gerous. The  question  has  always  to  he  asked,  Is  the  evidence 
fairly  complete?  Everj-one  knows  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
have  not  the  art  of  makinp-  a  living.  But  everyone  knows  of 
Bachelors  of  Arts  who  make  a  very  good  living  indeed,  and,  on 
tile  other  hand,  everyone  occasionally  witnesses  lai"!ieTitable  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  start  in 
life  unincumbered  with  Greek  and  Latm.  The  method  of  proof  by 
the  count  of  heads  is  an  interesting  one,  and  would  \ye  fruitful 
enough,  if  it  could  be  carried  far  enough.  If  it  could  be  shown, 
for  example,  that  there  is  a  clearly  larger  percentage  of  failure 
among  men  who  have  had  the  collegiate  education  than  among 
those  who  have  not,  or  among  those  who  have  had  Greek  and 
Latin  than  among  those  who  have  not,  then  something  certainly 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform.  So  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  the  fact  would  seem  to  be  the  opposite.  But 
such  views  arc  necessarily  personal.  Every  man  judges  by  the 
heads  he  happens  to  noticet  with  results  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
Wc  must  try  a  safer  way,  not  a  new  one — ^therc  is  none — but  a 
good  one.  It  consists  merely  in  the  patient  examination  of 
familiar  ground,  and,  above  all,  of  our  points  of  view. 

Let  us,  then,  putting  aside  personal  standards  of  opinion, 
and  possible  local  standards  of  prejudice,  start  from  the  funda- 
mental question.  What  is  education,  and  how  is  it  related  to  the 
college  curriculum? 
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First,  let  us  recognize  distinctly  that  a  college  education 
does  not  work  miracles.  It  is  a  good,  but  imperfect,  means 
of  developing  an  imperfect  crcaUire.  At  the  end  of  it,  a 
young  inau  does  not  spring  forth  luU-ariued  and  capable, 
like  Athena  from  the  brain  of  Zeus;  but  he  has  won,  or 
may  have  won,  certain  things.  These  things  fall  into  five 
classes:  first,  the  power  of  seeing  that  which  is,  and  inferring 
from  it  that  which  must  be;  second,  the  power  of  expressing 
himself  with  correctness  and  force;  third,  a  body  of  interesting 
and  useful  information;  fourth,  mental  horizons — the  intellec- 
tual background  of  the  man's  life;  fifth,  somethini^  still  more 
precious,  which  1  beg  to  be  allowed  to  leave  for  the  m  tment 
unstated.  The  first,  the  power  of  clear  seeing  and  dear  tliink- 
ing,  is  the  result  of  what  is  knoavn  as  'Vlisciplme,"  and  may  be 
excellently  obtained  from  humanistic  studies.  You  see,  and 
i7iust  wonder  at,  mv  conmc^e.  For  a  long-  time,  no  advocate  of 
classical  education  has  been  safe  from  ridicule  when  he  has 
urged  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  J^atin. 
That  claim  is  so  old  as  to  sound  absurd.  Curiously  enough, 
exactly  the  same  claim  is  made  for  their  subjects  by  our  friends 
?nd  colleaguc^i  of  the  natural  sciences,  and,  coining  from  this 
new  quarter,  is  listened  to  v/ith  the  respectful  attention  wliich  it 
deserves.  By  and  by,  that  too  will  be  an  old  story,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  fairer  attitude  toward  the  whole  matter,  and  a 
recognition  that  whatsoever  study,  in  itself  not  too  easy,  pre- 
sents phenomena  to  be  observed,  and  inferences  to  be  drawn, 
affords  so  good  a  field  for  discipline,  of  one  kind  or  another,  tliat 
the  question  of  the  choice  should  turn  rather  on  other  considerap 
tions.  Leaving  this  topic  for  the  moment,  then  (I  shall  return 
to  some  aspects  of  it  a  little  later) » let  us  consider  the  remaining 
four — the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  escpression,  the  acquisition 
of  a  body  of  information,  the  acquisition  of  an  intellectual  back- 
ground, and  the  fifth,  from  which  the  curtain  has  not  yet  been 
drawn. 

With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, I  fam^  few  words  are  necessaiy,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
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jority  of  humanistic  studies,  thnse  that  deal  with  litera- 
ture, are  concerned,  Tt  is  obvious  that  they  are  in  their  ver\' 
nature  fitted  to  develop  this  p>ower,  since  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work  in  them  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  form  of  expression 
of  the  original,  and  a  re-expression  of  the  same  ideas  in  the 
mother-tongue.  The  importaince,  likewise,  of  the  acquiring  of 
this  power  is  universally  conceded.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, in  the  matter  of  a  requirement  in  English.  That  university 
holds  that  one  study  is  as  good  and  as  dignified  as  another,  and 
that,  in  coaseqttenoe,  no  study  should  be  required,  the  choice  of 
his  course  being  left  wholly  to  the  student  With  illuminating 
inconsistency,  however,  the  University  requires  English  of  every 
studenl;  both  before  and  after  entrance;  and,  since  the  aim  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  is  avowedly  practical,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  back  of  this  requirement  lies  the  conviction  that 
the  power  of  expression  tn  the  moCfaer-tongoe  is  of  prime  prac- 
tical importance. 

We  come  next  to  the  matter  of  the  body  of  interesting  and 
useful  infonnation  acquired  in  school  or  college.  Before  we 
take  tins  up^  however,  we  must  draw  a  sharp  Ime  of  demarca- 
tion, and  be  willing;  in  looking  at  prevailing  sjfstems,  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  seeing  them  in  their  historical  place  and  con- 
nection. 

There  are  two  distmct  kinds  of  education,  corresponding 
to  two  distinct  aims.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  edu- 
cation that  aims  to  prepare  the  young  roan  or  youngwonian 
to  do,  with  intelligent  skill,  certain  things,  more  or  less 
manual,  through  which  a  livelihood  may  be  obtained— tiie  so- 
called  industrial  education.  The  race  among  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  turns,  to  a  veiy  important  degree,  upon  the 
opporttmides  afforded  to  their  young  men  of  ''pcactical"  tastes, 
as  the  misleading  phrase  is,  to  learn,  under  skilled  instruction, 
the  things  which  in  our  country  are  mostly  learned  in  the  hap- 
hasard  school  of  taw  labor.  Closely  allied  to  this,  but  requiring 
a  higher  stage  of  intellectual  devdopment,  and  offering  oppor- 
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tunities  of  briQIant  careeTB  to  the  moat  ^fted,  is  the  tecfamcal 
educatioii,  the  outoome  of  our  splendid  material  civilization, 
and  the  pledge  of  splendors  yet  to  come.  To  this,  also,  I 
CQOcede  every  daim  but  one.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance either  of  the  industrial  or  of  the  technical  training,  so 
long  as  your  method  of  urging  that  importance  is  not  by  assert- 
ing the  uselessness  of  other  tUngs,  belonging  to  a  wholly  differ- 
ent aim  and  wholly  different  kind  of  life. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  industrial  and  technical 
lies  the  so-called  liberal  education.  It  arose,  or  rather  arose 
a  second  time,  in  the  Rebirth  of  Europe,  which  began  some 
six  cenluiies  ago.  At  the  root  of  it  lay  a  growing  senti- 
ment, to  which  the  name  of  Humanism  came  later  to  be 
given.  The  sentiment,  the  idea,  are  substantially  the  same 
today  as  then,  and  we  shall  clear  our  conceptions  of  education 
by  seeing  what  the  essential  natuic  of  this  movement  was. 

The  slender  thread  of  intellectual  life  had  been  carried 
on  from  Kunian  times  by  the  ehurchnicn  and  expounders 
of  the  law;  and,  through  the  former  in  particular,  the 
I^tin  classics  had  been  preserved,  while  the  ability  to  write 
a  certain  kind  of  Latin  had  all  along  been  a  necessity  to  both 
elates.  Knowledge  of  ilie  Greek  tongue,  however,  had  wholly 
disappeared  from  western  Europe.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  causes  of  tlie  movement  which  led  to  the  beginnings  proper 
of  the  illumination.  There  was.  of  course,  no  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  world  of  soniethmg  wholly  lacking  before.  Nature 
does  not  work  by  leaps.  But  there  was  one  man  in  whom  the 
new  spirit  was  so  pre-eminently  strong  that  he  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  father  of  modern  thought — the  poet  Petrmrch. 

Brought  up  to  be  a  lawyer,  Petrarch  was  trained  in  the 
Latin  of  his  time,  and  his  enforced  taking  of  holy  orders 
in  his  desire  to  lead  a  literary  life  doubtless  was  a  still 
greater  help  to  him  in  his  study  of  Latin  writers.  This 
study  was,  of  course,  not  due  to  the  influence  of  any  "college 
fetich,"  to  use  a  phrase  made  famous  by  Mr.  Qiarles  Francis 
Adams:  it  was  the  result  of  a  senous  passion.    In  his  authc^rs. 
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and  especiaUy  in  Cioen>  and  Virgil,  PetiBidi  foctnd  that  whicfa 
was  food  to  his  sotd.  A  journey  to  Rome  wrought  upon  him 
that  indescribable  spell  which  it  has  produced  since  upon  a  Goethe 
and  a  Windedmann,  and  whicfa  it  pnxluoes  upon  every  tnveler 
of  today  that  carries  a  soul  rwith  him.  A  visionaiy  and  en- 
thusiast, a  lover  of  the  wild  and  romantic  in  nature,  Petrandi 
established  himsdif  some  time  later  hi  the  solitude  of  Vauduse^ 
where  he  led  for  four  years  a  life  of  study,  devoting  himself  to 
Roman  Uterature  and  history,  and  preparing  for  his  Latin  epic 
poem  Africa.  The  fame  of  his  writings  brought  him  the  laurd 
crown  at  Rome,  which  he  received  upon  the  Capitol,  with  solemn 
ceremonies,  in  the  year  1341.  The  oration  which  he  ddivered 
is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  human  spirit.  His  text  was  the 
words  of  Virgil,  from  the  third  Georgic,  verses  291-92 : 

Sed  me  ParDaasi  deaerta  per  ardua  dnldi 

Rap  tat  amor: 

''But,  as  for  me,  the  sweet  love  of  Parnassus 
bids  me  hastea  on  thnm^  steep  and  desert 
ways." 

The  ceremony  was  not  new.  Others  before  Petrarch  had  been 
similarly  crowned,  in  other  cities  of  Ttalv.  But  Rome,  though 
she  was  now  the  seat  of  neither  emperor  nor  ]mjik',  was  still,  in 
the  imagination  of  men  as  in  their  memories,  the-  mistress  of  the 
Vs '  n  ld.  It  was  fitting  that,  upon  the  spot  most  solemnly  associ- 
ated with  her  ancient  grandeurs,  the  man  who  was  to  evoke 
ae^-ain  the  life  of  art  and  science  should  deliver  his  defense  of 
letters,  and  summon  men  once  more  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus, 
so  long  deserted.  Ujx)n  the  ray>itol  at  Rome,  antiquity  that  day 
passed  on  its  wealth  to  the  cmergin-  -spirit  o\  the  modem  world. 

In  the  next  year,  Petrarch  atienipicd  the  study  of  Greek, 
having  for  his  teacher  a  Calabrian,  long  resident  in  Greece, 
the  first  of  those  Greek  scholars  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  new  life.  Petrarch  began,  as  he  hm^elf 
tells  us,  with  great  alacrity,  but  the  difficulty  of  an  entirely 
strange  tongue,  and  the  early  departure  of  his  teacher,  cut  short 
his  purpose.   Yet  he  divined  the  value  of  Greek,  and  it  was 
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p;;rtly  through  his  encouragenienl  that  a  younger  friend  and 
intnnate,  Boccaccio,  prosecuted  the  study,  and  helped  to  make 
it  possible  for  others  to  prusecute  it.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  we 
pass,  that  our  modern  classical  studies  begin  with  the  two  first 
great  names  in  modern  literature.  Classical  education  is  not,  as 
is  so  often  said,  descended  from  Mediaevalism.  It  is  descended 
from  tlie  rez'olt  against  Mediaevalism. 

The  study  of  Greek  did  not  get  on  ver^"-  fast  at  the 
outset,  and  Petrarch  says  in  one  of  his  IcUers  to  dead 
authors,  as  we  should  call  them,  now  that  Andrew  Lang  has 
reinvented  them — a  letter  addressed  to  Homer — that  there  were 
at  that  time  not  above  ten  j^ersons  in  Italy  -who  knew  how 'to 
value  the  old  father  of  the  poets ;  five  at  the  most  in  Florence, 
one  in  Bologna,  two  in  Verona,  one  in  Mantua,  one  in  Perugia, 
but  none  at  Rome.  This  seems  a  slow  beginning;  but  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  movement  was  fairly  started,  the 
Revival  went  on  with  marvelous  rapidity.  There  was  an  ardent 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  hunting-up  of  manu^riiHj  and  a 
cc^ying  and  disseminating  of  them,  a  writing  of  expositions* 
of  grammars,  of  histories,  of  compilations  of  antiquities. 
Popes,  princes,  bankers  aided  the  new  activity.  The  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  Italian  muversities  were  crowded  with  eager  hear- 
ers. The  ^irit  of  a  new  crusade,  a  crusade  of  the  intellect,  had 
ocmie  upon  the  world.  Then  followed,  with  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  rapid  multiplying  of  classical  texts.  The  new 
activity  spread  to  France,  Germany,  and  ^gland.  The  profes- 
sors of  rhetCM-ic,  as  they  were  called,  expounded,  in  crowded 
lecture-rooms,  Greek  and  Roman  grammar  and  philology,  re- 
ligion and  customs,  numismatics,  philosophy,  mythology,  law, 
and  institutions — the  classical  curriculum  of  today — with  means 
of  investigation  imperfect  as  compared  with  ours,  but  with  a 
zeal  as  great  as  would  that  ours  were!  This  was  some  hundr^ 
of  years  ago.  We  are  doing  the  same  now.  Why  should  we 
occupy  ourselves,  in  this  busy  new  world,  with  the  things  that  oc- 
cupied men  when  the  oontinent  in  which  we  live  was  unknown  ? 

Another  question  must  be  asked  and  answered  first  What 
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was  the  ^mt  that  amfiMted  llie  Revival?  For  if  lliat 
spirit  is  stffl  tiie  true  one,  then,  no  matter  hoar  old  it  maf 
be,  we  should  only  be  going  astray  fioin  hnmaii  nature  bf 
departing  from  it  It  was  the  spirit  which  recognized  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  man---^  conception  vastly  different  from  that 
which  had  obtained  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  its  name  of 
Humanism.  Unconscior.5  at  first  what  its  mission  of  disinte- 
grauun  and  reconiLruction  was  to  be,  it  exercised  liuinaa  judg- 
ment upon  life.  It  looked  with  fn»h  interest  uiku  this  world. 
It  read  a  jEueat  and  hopeful  lesson  in  that  wiiich  humanity  had 
accomplislicd  in  Greece  and  Rome  before  the  coming  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  longed  to  become  again  creative,  as  antiquity  had 
been  creative  in  the  still  visible  remains  of  art  and  iiierature. 

The  movement  was  not,  mark  you,  an  attempt  to  save 
the  old,  bin  tiie  bursting  forth  of  new  life  which  found  its 
food  and  inspiration  in  a  great  past.  It  threw  off  the  bur- 
den of  what  was  false  in  the  religious  and  political  concep- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  revolt  against  asceticism, 
or  the  belief  tJiat  God  intends  His  children  to  be  happy  only  in 
the  hereafter  It  was  a  revolt  against  mysticism,  and  in  favor 
of  rational  inquiry.  It  went  too  far,  like  many  another  go  1 
impulse  in  the  development  of  man,  and  in  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Itnlv  itself,  came  near  to  rctum  to  the  paganism 
on  which  it  fedi.  r,ut  it  was  essentially  sound;  and  out  of  it 
was  born  the  Reiormation,  as  truly  a  fruit  of  the  Classical 
Revival  ns  was  the  classical  curriculum  itself.  Out  of  it,  too, 
was  txjrn  modern  science  For  the  first  break  with  mediaevnl 
science  came  thmu^h  the  works  of  medicine,  medical  botany, 
nnd  anatomy,  translated  and  edited  fn::!.  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  Dioscorides  by  Italian,  French,  Gennan,  and  English  physi- 
cians. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  then,  the  humanistic  spirit,  first 
idiowing  itself  clesu-ly  in  Petrarch,  asserted  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  interest  of  this  world,  and  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  And 
with  these  assertions  went  a  passionate  love  of  the  higliest  pfod- 
nets  of  the  human  spirit,  namely,  literature  and  art 
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Then  we  are  ready  to  say  why  we  are  oocapying  oiuv 
adves  with  tlie  nme  things  as  these  professors  whose  voices 
have  been  still  these  hundreds  of  years.  It  Is  becaiise  their 
aninatin^^  purpose  corresponds  to  an  eternal  fact  Man,  and 
the  records  of  his  spirit,  then  constituted,  and  must  for- 
ever constitute,  the  object  of  supremest  Interest  to  man.  1 
do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  other  objects  of  interest.  We  are 
invested,  as  a  race,  with  a  boundless  desire  to  understand  the 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  habits  of  the  ant,  of 
the  flower,  (>f  the  bee,  of  chemical  reagents,  of  inoving  forces, 
find  men  m  auundance  to  study  them  with  the  zeal  of  investi- 
gators, and  students  in  abundance  to  learn  from  tiiese  investi- 
gators. But  the  claim  that  any  of  these  things,  the  ant,  the  bee, 
the  chemical  reagent,  is  a  more  worthy  object  of  interest,  or  an 
ac  tually  more  interesLing  object,  than  the  human  mind,  is  a  pre- 
posterous one.  I  haven't  a  word  of  complaint  for  the  man  who, 
for  liinisclf,  finds  the  ant-hill  or  the  bee-hive  a  more  attractive 
product  of  life  than  Hamlet  or  Faust  or  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus. 
But  if  such  a  man  says,  or  if  his  students  say,  that  for  the  great 
mass  of  young  people  these  things  are  intrinsically  more  inter- 
esting, then  T  have  only  to  answer  that,  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
that  which  is  of  tlie  greatest  and  most  pemianent  concern  to  the 
average  man  nui-t  be  the  character,  behavior,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  most  highly  developed  and  richly  equipped  of  this 
world's  prodncts,  namely,  mankind — the  object  of  humanistic 
studies.  Po]xe  allowed  himself  a  poet's  overstatement  when  he 
wrote  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  But  what  he 
meant  was  substantially  true.  All  those  studies,  then,  that  enable 
us  to  understand  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  will  be  of  mterest 
to  men  in  a  non-technical  education.  Among  such  subjects  is 
obviously  history ;  and,  happily  for  us.  while  the  materializing 
tendenrv  of  our  wonderful  outward  civilization  has  attacked 
everything  else  that  deals  with  the  past,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
with  salutar\'  inconsiptcncy,  not  felt  that  we  cnnld  completely 
understand  the  America  of  today  by  beginning  with  the  Phil- 
ippine War,  or  with  the  Civil  War,  or  with  the  War  of  1812, 
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or  with  the  Dcclaratkm  of  Indqicndepce,  or  ma  widi  the 
T^ifiding  of  Cblmnbiis.  Not  a  whk  wiser  is  it  to  suppose  that 
the  study  ot  'my  phase  of  humaa  actinty  can  begin  with  that 
which  today  is.  The  present  can  be  seen  justily  only  in  the 
setting  of  the  record  of  the  race;  and  there  is  no  record  more 
autbeDtic--no  record  so  intimate  and  so  vital— as  literature. 
The  study  of  this  constitutes  the  gentler  discipline,  in  which 
the  tastes  of  many  are  likely  to  meet.  Seoondaiy  to  it;  but 
only  secondary,  is  the  study  of  the  iworidngs  of  the  human  mind 
as  seen  in  logic,  and  in  the  expression  of  iitoa^A  in  words,  or, 
in  the  terms  of  the  sdioob,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar ;  and  hardly 
secondary,  even,  is  the  record  of  the  appredatioos  and  visions  of 
the  human  mind,  as  seen  in  art. 

I  have  for  the  moment  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
value  of  humanistic  studies  by  referring  to  the  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  such  studies.  I  come  now  to  another  point  of  view, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  a  perversion  of  judgment  from 
which  we,  in  this  country  and  this  age,  are  esi)ecially  liable  to 
suffer.  It  is  said,  and  said  Ux)  often  without  prompt  contradic- 
tion, that  the  study  of  mathematics  and  of  the  natuiTil  sciences  is 
practical,  is  nscful.  while  the  study  of  liieratures,  of  systems  of 
speech,  of  art,  is  onianiLiUa.!,  having  nothing  to  do  with  getting 
on  in  the  world.  Let  us  look  more  narrowlv  at  tln^  assertion. 
An  admirable,  and,  to  my  nund,  ;ui  indispensalilc  training  is  given 
through  the  liiathematics  of  tlie  school  ur  ilic  cullCj;c.  But,  unless 
wc  are  to  be  engineers  or  surveyors,  what  are  we  to  do  later  with 
our  higher  algebra,  our  solid  geometry,  our  trigonometn-,  our 
conic  sections?  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  mathematics  of  uaily 
life  consists  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
witli  perhaps  a  little  cancellation — in  short,  the  niatliematics.  not 
of  the  college,  nor  yet  of  the  high  school,  but  of  the  grammar 
school.  So,  too,  we  get  interesting  and  valuable  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  which  ever\-  student  should  have  some  share,  in  the 
study  of  plivsics  and  chemistn.'.  Rut  unless  we  are  going  to  be 
mechanicians  or  manufacturing  chemists,  upon  what  is  our 
knowledge  of  (^ysics  or  chemistry  going  to  be  brought  to  bear  in 
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daily  life?  /  know,  as  well  as  the  physicist,  that  the  falling  mass 
will  crush  me,  and  I  get  out  of  the  way,  tiioucjh  I  no  longer  re- 
member how  to  calculate  its  striking  power.  My  in  e  warms  me  as 
it  warms  my  friend,  the  chemist,  though  I  have  forgotten,  thirty 
years  ago,  precisely  how  the  invisible  gases  behave  in  combustion ; 
and  that  fire  v'ould  warm  me,  even  if  I  had  never  known. 
I  can  use  the  telephone  as  well  as  another,  though  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly make  one  or  even  repair  one.  1  travel  by  cars  as  well  as 
any  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  though  such  a  professor 
could  probably  run  the  engine,  while  I  should  need  a  little  pre- 
liminary tiuining.  And  when  I  say  "I,"  I  might  as  well  say 
''you,"  or  people  in  general  who  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the 
technical  work  of  life.  The  average  untechnioil  man  in  the  world, 
whatever  he  is  finally  to  do,  is  distincdy  the  gainer  by  die  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  he  may 
find  in  those  subjects  that  which  will  prove  to  be  the  very  food 
of  his  natural  individual  appetite.  But  the  claim  that  he  will  hnd 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  of  practical  use  to  him  in 
daily  life,  is  baseless.  For  the  average  untechnical  man,  the  prac- 
tical things  are  far  more  subtile  than  these.  Putting  aside,  as 
necessary  to  acquire,  no  matter  what  one  studies,  the  mechanics 
of  the  mind,  namely,  the  power  of  accurate  observation  and 
accurate  reasoning  from  that  which  is  observed,  the  things  which 
will  help  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  manufactory 
and  the  patent  office^  are :  a  knowledge  of  and  ready  sympathy 
with  men;  quickness  and  flexibility  of  mind;  and  the  power  of 
expressmg  himself  accurately  and  forcibly.  A  student  of  the 
course  of  electrical  engineering  in  Cornell  University,  a  man  of 
excellent  ability,  said  to  me  at  his  graduation,  that,  while  he  had 
got  from  his  scientific  studies  the  means  of  making  an  immediate 
living,  yet  many  of  the  men  in  the  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy, 
who  had  entered  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  had  out- 
stripped him  in  ways  that  he  could  apprehend — had  grown  away 
frcnn  him— and  tint,  to  just  this  extent,  he  felt  handicapped  in 
the  race  of  Ufe.  That  was  a  dim  recognition  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  so-called  unpractical  studies,  even  in  the  case  of  a  man 
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who  will  mostijr  have  to  vie  with  men  no  more  liberally  educated 
than  biinadif . 

Iii  an  that  I  have  tiitis  £^  aaid,  I  have  used  the  word 
''science**  as  covering  the  natural  sdenoes,  in  distinction  from 
the  humanities.  This  is  the  commonfy  accepted  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  country.     It  is  often  pointed  out  that 

the  usage  is  an  unfortunate  one.  I  wish  to  point  this  out 
again  tuday,  and  then  to  call  atLeiiUoii  to  certain  things  ihat  fol- 
low from  a  justcr  conception. 

Webster  defines  science  as  **knovv]edge  duly  arranged, 
and  referred  to  general  truths  and  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded,  and  from  which  it  is  derived.'*  I  should  like 
myself  to  define  it,  more  simply,  as  ordered  knowledge. 
Briefly,  we  may  say  that  science  deals  with  facts,  and  the  reasons 
for  those  facts;  or,  more  brieily  still,  with  facts  and  principles. 
No  narrower  definition  would  anywhere  l)e  accepted,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  accepted.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  too  broad  a 
dehniticin  to  1  x:  limited  to  the  rang'e  of  the  natural  sciences. 
\Vherever  there  are  t  acts,  there  may  be  a  recording  of  those  facts, 
and  an  attempt  to  understand  their  relations.  Political  economy, 
then,  though  it  deals  with  the  iKhavior  of  man  within  a  certain 
field,  and  not  with  nature  outside  of  man,  is  a  science.  Sociol- 
ogy, which  likewise  deals  with  the  behavior  of  man  within  a  cer- 
tain held,  aims  to  constmrt  a  science.  History,  which  deals  with 
the  facts  of  man's  ex]>erience  within  limits  hard  to  fix,  is  a  sci- 
ence. Comparative  phd  doc^y,  which  denl?  with  the  forms  or  the 
syntax  of  Severn!  Inni^uages,  and  attempts  to  detect  the  operation 
of  principles  through  which  they  have  come  to  be  what  they  are.  is 
a  science.  The  study  of  the  hi,>to:-\-  of  a  literatin-e,  it  it  aim^  to 
trace  the  development  of  that  Hterature,  and  the  principles  that 
have  governed  the  development,  is  a  scientific  stndy.  So  is  the 
study  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  of  Greek  art.  So  is  the 
study  of  Roman  law,  or  of  Roman  administration.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  that  the  aims  and  methods  which  I  have  in- 
dicated are  the  aims  and  methods  which  have  long  governed 
all  humanistic  study  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the  things  studied 
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can  possibly  fall  within  the  reach  of  scientific  method.  Tlie 
American  Journal  of  Philology  is  as  much  a  scientific  journal 

2LS  is  the  journal  that  bears  the  name  Science.  Moreover,  the 
spirit  of  man,  with  whose  bcha\'ior  the  humanities  deal,  is  in 
reality  just  as  iiiuch  a  part  ol  nature  as  is  his  body,  or  as  are 
chemical  reagents,  or  the  forces  which  physics  measures. 
Strictly  and  fairly,  then,  every  study  that  deals  with  the  record- 
ing and  explaining  of  facts  is  a  branch  of  natural  science.  Lon^- 
established  usage,  however,  is  hard  to  overthrow.  The  unhappy 
antithesis  which  the  philosophers  have,  for  over  two  thousand 
years,  been  setting  up  between  man  and  what  they  called  nature 
has  so  controlled  nomenclature  that  we  must  accept  the  meaning 
now  attaching  to  the  latter  word,  and  must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  divide  the  body  of  science  into  two  parts;  the  humanistic 
sciences  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Let  lis  utilize  the  distinction  by  pointiDg;  out  certain  facts 
and  drawing  certam  mferences. 

First:  In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  human  life,  whether  in 
our  business  or  in  our  other  relations  with  the  world,  we  are 
governed  by  considerations  which  do  not  admit  of  an  abso- 
lutely certain  correctness  of  decision.  We  see  reasons  on 
both  sides.  Perhaps  they  appear  to  be  evenly  balanced.  Per- 
haps they  seem  a  little  stronger,  perhaps  they  seem  a  good  deal 
stronger,  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, where  any  question  at  all  arises,  it  is  by  probabilities  that 
we  are  governed.  Nor  can  wc  sol'vc  our  problems  by  api^yiiig 
the  actual  test  of  experience  before  taking  our  step;  for  it  is  only 
the  aauai  taking  of  a  step^  one  way  or  iht  other,  that  providM 
us  with  experience. 

Now  the  pfooeu  by  winch  the  student  of  the  humanistic 
sdenoes  arrives  at  conclusions  is  of  a  precisely  similar  na- 
ture. In  endeavoring  to  discover  the  reasons  for  facts 
which  he  has  recorded,  or  which  others  before  him  have  re- 
corded, say  in  French  syntax,  or  in  Latin  syntax,  he  has  first  to 
divine  a  line  of  proof.  Often,  after  grasping  clearly  the  nature 
of  his  problem^  he  is  sorely  baffled  to  see  along  what  path  to 
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look  for  evidence —  to  divine  what  phenomena  would  oSard  evi- 
dence. And,  when  he  has  seen  tiiis,  and  reached  his  evidence,  it  is 
generally  not  of  a  one<«ided  kind.  He  has  to  balance  tndicatioD 
against  indicatioa,  and  thread  his  way  tfarongli  complicated  con- 
siderations to  an  tdtimaite  probability,  great  or  slight  Nor  is 
this  true  of  the  more  advanced  questions  only,  widi  wfaicfa  the 
graduate  student  may  come  to  occupy  himself.  It  is  true,  in 
substance,  of  all  the  work  in  the  humanistic  studies  ordinarily 
done  in  the  classroom  of  college  or  school  The  schoolboy  who 
is  -working  out  the  meaning  of  a  page  of  Greek  or  Latin  for  to- 
morrow's lesson,  if  he  has  been  rightly  trained,  is  working  in 
the  same  way.  In  trying  to  see  what  his  author  means,  he  is 
going  through  a  process  of  repeated  balancing  of  considerations. 
Ag^ven  word  ha:>,  in  most  cases,  a  number  of  possible  meanings. 
How  can  he  tell  whicli  meaning  his  author  had  in  mind  in  speak- 
ing or  wruiug  that  word?  A  given  ca^-e,  a  given  mood,  may  have 
two  or  three  or  a  dozen  differing  forces.  Whicli  lorce  did  his 
author  mean  in  this  particular  case?  In  order  to  decide,  ihc  stu- 
dent musL  look  for  all  the  possible  evidence  on  the  page  l)efore 
him,  and  then  balance  the  various  possibilities  in  the  light  of  this 
evidence.  The  process  of  learning  to  read  Greek  or  Latin  is,  in- 
deed, when  properly  taught,  a  process  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
rapidly  feeling  possibilities,  and  of  rapidly  weighing  them. 

Tile  processes  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  on 
the  other  hand,  are,  in  a  large  degree,  of  a  different  kind. 
Some  of  the  great  inductions  of  science,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  reached  by  procedure  of  a  similar  character.  The  theor)-  of 
evolution,  for  instance,  has  never  been  proved  by  absolute  evi- 
dence, nor,  in  all  probability,  does  it  admit  of  absolute  proof  or 
disproof.  The  atomic  theory,  the  glacial  theory,  rest  on  the  bal- 
ancing of  evidence,  and  belong  accordingly  to  the  same  class  witii 
the  larger  generalizations  of  political  economy,  of  historv.  of 
linguistics.  But  the  ordinary  work  in  natural  science,  as  \>cx- 
fonned  in  our  sch(X)ls  and  colleges,  proceeds  in  a  large  degree  by 
definite  and  incojitrovertible  tests.  The  very  merits  clainvd  for 
it,  as  against  the  classical  training,  by  such  men  as  the  late  Fresi- 
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ctent  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, lie  in  the  fact  that  its  results  do  admit  of  definite  tests.  A 
'  hypothesis  is  laid  down.    An  experiment  is  then  performed, 

which,  if  rightly  devised,  will  absolutely  settle  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  or,  if  it  does  not  go  so  far,  will  at  least  com- 
pletely eliminate  one  conceivable  explanation;  after  which,  other 
experiments  will  follow,  until  an  absolute  result  is  Imally  reached. 
This  is  adnnrabk,  and  no  complete  education,  in  my  opinion,  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  it.  But  it  is  not  the  sort  of  tiling  that  one 
has  to  do  in  practical  life,  and  it  therefore  does  not  directly  pre- 
pare one  for  that  life.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  less  piatlical  training, 
for  the  average  man,  than  the  training  given  by  political  economy 
or  Greek.  If  you  must  be  guided  by  practical  considerations  in 
the  ciiuu  e  of  studies,  then,  unless  you  are  going  into  technical 
work,  the  methods  of  humanistic  science  will  serve  you  better  in 
dailv  practical  after-life  tlian  the  methods  of  natural  science. 
And,  of  all  humanistic  sciences  that  can  have  their  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools,  the  science  that  is  brought  to  bear  in 
the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  the  most  ettective,  ixxause,  it 
demands,  in  a  higher  degree  and  with  a  greater  constancy  than 
any  other,  delicate  and  exact  observation,  and  the  rapid  weigliing 
of  large  ranges  of  possibilities. 

I  come  now  to  the  fifth  jxissible  acquisition  to  be  gained 
from  education.  I  remarked,  a  fcAv  minutes  ago,  that  the  aims 
and  methods  of  all  studies  have  long  been  scientifTC,  so  far 
as  the  things  studied  could  possibly  fall  ivithin  the  reach  of 
scientific  method.  This  reservation  is  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  is  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences,  the  moment  one 
comes  to  weigh  the  question  of  educational  values.  For  there  is, 
in  human  life,  a  great  field  with  which  science  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  can  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  to  this  field  a  large  part  of  cer- 
tain humanistic  studies  belongs.  The  student  who  is  reading  the 
Persians  of  Aeschylus  proceeds  by  a  scientific  method — largely 
unconsciously  by  this  time,  if  he  has  been  rightly  trained — ^to 
find  out  what  his  author  says.  But  the  effect  upon  him  of  that 
which  his  author  says  is  something  of  a  whoUy  different  kind 
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from  any  recogiiitkm  of  scientifie  fact  It  is  the  hicaktJable 
effect  pcodttced  hy  noUe  panioo  and  perfect  exprenioa.  It  Is 
predfldy  lids  Incalculable  dement  that  constitutes  the  supreme 
virtue  of  file  stndy  of  IHeiatnre  and  art — notdtfconceitislncalca- 
laUe*  but  because  it  bdoogs  to  tfae  finest  issues  of  human  life. 
It  has  no  counterpart  in  sdenoe.  It  ts  not  a  matter  of  the  reeo^ 
nitionofbw.  ft  Is  a  matter  of  ^ritual  and  aesth^  perceptioiL 
It  cannot  be  defined.  Yoa  cannot  put  it  under  the  microscope. 
People  have  tried  so  to  seize  and  study  it,  but  never  witfi  success. 
Arnold  rightly  says:  "The  mark  and  accent  of  beauty,  worth, 
and  ]x>wt:r  in  puctiy  oi  a  high  qualit}'  cannoi  be  defined."  And 
the  same  is  true  of  prose,  the  moment  it  goes  beyond  iht  c.iage  of 
being  a  mere  vehicle  of  cummunication.  Literature,  then,  has 
soinediing  to  offer,  real  but  unmeasurable,  which  science  has  not — 
nay,  which  even  histor\'  has  not  in  the  same  degree;  for  Aris- 
totle's observauon,  quoted  by  Arnold  in  the  ?amc  paper,  is  pro- 
foundly just,  that  the  su[x  riority  of  poetry  over  history  consists 
in  its  possessing  a  higher  truth  and  a  higher  seriousness.  Now 
it  is  not  the  man  of  letters  alone  that  recognizes  that  literature 
has  something  to  g^ve  which  is  not  included  in  the  realm  of 
science.  Among  the  few  masters  whom  we  all  venerate  is  Dar- 
win. Darw in  s  scientific  sense  and  power  are  not  to  be  imiicached. 
They  grew  -with  him  to  his  latest  veat  s;  Intt  poetn,',  which  hiad 
once  formed  some  part  of  his  mental  life,  becanic,  as  he  hiiuseii 
tells  us,  less  and  less  intelligible  to  him.  Many  men  might  say 
the  same  thing  with  contempt.  Darwin  was  too  griod  a  man  of 
science  to  do  this,  for  he  recognized  tliat  the  love  of  noblr  litera- 
ture is  an  actually  existing  fact,  and  a  means  of  great  and  high 
pleasure.  Shall  I  say  that  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  sound  and  just  judgments  in  the  matter  of  educational  values 
lies  today  in  the  tact  that  many  men  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
not  a  few  men  of  the  humanistic  sciences,  fail  to  recognize  that 
which  the  great  master  saw?  The  scientific  sense,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do  Avith  these  matters,  and  possesses  no  perception  for 
them,  whether  tiiat  scientific  sense  belong  to  a  chemist,  a  biolo- 
gist, a  political  ecooomisti  or  a  Latinist  This  is  the  main  reason 
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for  the  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  literary  studies,  and  the 
consequent  tone  of  superiority  to  such  studies,  too  frequently  be- 
trayed by  the  man  of  science.  There  are  most  able  and  excellent 
persons,  business  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  who  are  with- 
out the  sense  for  literature,  just  as  there  are  most  able  and  exod- 
lent  men  who  are  without  the  sense  for  music  A  second  reason 
is  our  unhappy  modem  narrowing  of  the  student's  preltminaiy 
training,  in  consequence  of  which  many  a  man  who  possessed  iSmt 
latent  sense  for  literature  failed  to  have  it  developed,  or  even  to 
know  of  its  existence,  because  his  training,  at  least  t)eyond  the 
rudimentary  stage,  had  been  in  science  only.  My  own  sympathy  is 
deep  on  both  sides,  1  knorvv  no  reason  why  the  satisfactions  of  the 
scientific  sense  should  Ije  left  out  of  any  man's  life;  I  lar^'cly,  in 
my  own  field,  live  in  them.  But  1  also  know  no  reason  why  the 
satisfactions  of  the  imagination  and  ihc  love  of  perfect  literary 
form  should  be  left  out  of  any  man  s  life  ;  I  could  not  live  happil) 
without  them.  The  tendency  of  our  extrauists  in  education  is 
to  narrow  the  intellectual  life.  Narrowness  is  better  than  dissi- 
pation, but  there  is  something  between  these  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes. Education  need  not  be  a  failure  if,  instead  of  aiming  at 
unfolding  one  of  the  two  capacities  of  the  human  intellect, 
it  aims  at  unfolding  both. 

We  have  now  recognized  the  distmctive  character  of  cer- 
tain humanistic  studies,  and  are  ready  to  consider  what  might 
look  at  first  blush  to  be  a  severe  test  of  the  value  of  those 
studies.  The  universitv  which  today  represents  the  extreme 
of  modern  educational  ihany,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the 
Leland  Stanford  University.  In  an  article  on  "The  Educational 
Ideas  of  Iceland  Stanford,"  published  by  President  Jordan  in  the 
Educational  i?^'im',  September,  1893,  there  are  two  succinct 
statements  of  the  purposes  of  the  University.  One  is  in  the  words 
of  the  president:  "The  whole  gilt  is  devoted  to  education  pure 
and  simple,  without  any  hampering  clause,  and  with  no  other 
end  in  view  than,  through  the  extension  of  knowledge,  to  help 
humanity,"  With  regard  to  this  pronunciamento,  I  have  only  to 
remark  that,  if  Mr.  Stanford  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
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extension  of  knowledge,  no  matter  how  wdl  ordered  It  might  be^ 
then  he  meant  to  leave  a  large  and  pntkm  part  ol  the  intel- 
lectual life  mipfovided  for.  I  aomewhat  fear  tiiat  the  cofiditioo 
of  things  at  the  university  which  he  founded  must  for  some  tune 
be  largely  that  iwhich  President  Jordan's  formulation  of  its  pur- 
poses portends.  But  the  founder  himself,  whether  consdonsly 
or  unconsciously,  enunciated  a  larger  aim,  in  words  quoted  in 
the  same  aitide.  It  b  by  these  woids  that  I  am  willing  that  the 
daim  of  tiie  value  of  ^bt  hunmustic  studies  should  he  wd^^ied. 
They  ate  as  follows:  "I  would  have  this  institution  help  to  fit 
men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  by  increasing  their 
individual  power  of  production,  and  by  making  them  good  com- 
pany for  themselves  and  others."  The  statement  is  full  of  homely 
sense.  It  was  clear  to  Mr.  Stanford's  practical  mind  that  even 
the  getting  of  a  living  does  not  fill  the  full  field  of  the  word 
"practical."  The  aim  of  our  labor  is  undoubtedly  to  acquire  that 
which  \\  ill  make  life  desirable,  to  increase  the  rewards  of  life — 
the  prQijHuci  ritac.  But  Mr.  Stanford  saw  that  the  pleasures  of 
food,  of  warmth,  of  a  well-cushioned  chair,  of  convenient 
methods  of  locomotion,  were  not  the  only  f>ra^mia  vitac.  He 
would  train  us  so  that  we  should  be  good  compau)  for  ourselves 
and  others.  Well,  then,  if  I  am  Lc»  ]>e  good  company  for  myself, 
who  forbids  me  to  be  so  trained  that  I  may  understand,  and.  un- 
derstanding, may  watch  with  keen  interest,  the  working  of  the 
Zeitgeist  of  this  century,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  ways  and  tem- 
per of  these  United  States,  of  this  Canada,  and  even  of  England, 
of  German V,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain?  Who  forbids  my 
finding  pleasure  in  studying  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  peoples 
who,  a  century  ago,  were  shaping  our  present  civilization  for  us? 
Who  forbids  me  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  ways  of  the  rich  life 
and  thought  of  Athens,  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  which,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  were  helping  to  make  our  present  life?  Who 
forbids  me  to  enjoy  reading  my  novelist,  my  poet,  my  philo-o 
pher,  again>L  a  background  of  a  large  and  varied  experience  of 
life — ^gained  in  part  by  travel,  if  possible,  but  in  immensely  greater 
part  through  the  records  which  life  has  left  in  history,  hterature. 
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and  art  ?  In  the  case  of  another  man,  you  certainly  have  not  told 
me  all  I  wish  to  know,  when  you  inform  me  that  he  is  able  to 
make  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  fifty  thousand,  or  even  some  un- 
mentionable larger  suttL  I  still  desire  to  know  what  he  practi- 
cally gets  out  of  life;  what  his  pleasures  are ;  how  much  of  human 
activity  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  When  he  has  done  his  day's 
woik,  does  he  find  anything  that  bdoogs  to  him  tn  the  books 
whicfa  the  world  holds  predoos?  If  he  lives  where  it  is  possible 
to  see  something  of  art,  does  he  know  good  painting  and  gcxxl 
sadpture,  and  fed  their  cliann?  Would  he*  to  apply  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's further  test,  be  good  company  for  mef  Is  he  an 
interesting  person,  whose  <way  of  looking  at  things  I  should 
like  to  know?  Does  he  understand  what  one  means  by 
"the  intdlectual  life"  ?  Is  he  a  money-maker  alone,  or  a  fine  in- 
telligence? Life  is  not  a  system  of  manufactures,  except  for 
those  who  have  to  spend  themselves  in  making  our  garments, 
grinding  our  flour,  and  planning  and  building  our  engmes.  It  is 
a  sum  total  of  the  woiking  of  subtile  forces — a  sum  total  made 
good  and  desirable  by  the  untecfanical  things,  first,  of  course, 
honorable  living,  and,  on  a  plane  lower  than  that  ak>ne^  breadth 
of  interests  and  sympathies,  backgrounds,  outkx^,  intdlectual 
tastes,  appredation — all  those  things  which  bdong  to  the  content 
of  the  much-abused  but  essentially  sound  word  cviHuret  Aebring* 
ing  of  onesdf  to  the  best  that  one  can  be.  It  was  because  of  the 
value  of  the  falsdy  called  unpractiGal  things  that  Mr.  James  Rus- 
sdl  Lowdl,  himsdf  a  great  exemplar  of  a  liberal  education,  said, 
when  President  Walker  asked  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College, 
many  years  ago,  what  thdr  notion  of  a  university  was,  "A  imiver- 
sity  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught."  As  he  explained 
in  his  Harvard  Oration  of  1886,  he  did  not  mean  that  stu- 
dents were  to  be  tied  to  this  or  that,  or  that  any  subject  should 
be  denied  them,  to  which  a  strong  natural  bent  might  lead ;  but 
that  the  day  should  never  come  when  the  weightier  matters  of  a 
language,  namely,  such  parts  of  it  as  have  overcome  death  by 
reason  of  the  beauty  in  which  they  are  incarnated,  such  parts 
as  are  universal  by  reason  \jL  their  civilizing  properties,  their 
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power  to  elevate  and  fortify  the  mind,  should  cease  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  teaching  gfiven  at  the  university.  "Let  the 
humanities,"  said  he,  "be  maniiaiucd  undiminished  in  their 
ancient  rights.  Leave  in  their  traditional  pre-eminence  those 
studies  that  are  rightly  called  liberal;  those  studies  that  kindle 
the  imagination,  and  through  it  irradiate  the  reason;  those  studio 
that  manumiUcd  the  modern  mind;  those  in  -which  the  brains  of 
finest  temper  have  found  alike  their  stimulus  and  their  repose, 
taught  by  them  that  the  power  of  intellect  is  heightened  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  made  gracious  by  measure  and  symmetry." 

Let  me  now  sum  up,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  but  without 
disguise,  the  claims  which  I  have  made,  and  in  consequence 
of  -which  I  believe  that,  in  the  advance  of  education,  there 
is  no  danger  that  humanistic  studies  will  pass  permanently 
into  a  secondar}''  place.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  young  man 
or  young  woman,  natural  capacity  being  granted,  may  acquire 
five  things  in  a  college  course:  discipline;  power  of  ex- 
pression; informaiJun;  uuiiwk ,  Uic  sense  of  the  noble  and 
beautiful  in  literature.  The  first  acquisition,  the  training  of 
the  mind  to  accurate  action,  I  have  maintained,  may  be  had  from 
humanistic  studies,  and  have  oonceded  that  it  may  be  had  from 
scientific  sttidies.  My  own  view  is  that  both  kinds  of  discipline, 
for  different  reasons,  aie  necessary,  and  that  aomedung  of  botib 
diould  therefore  be  prescribed  in  that  part  of  education  whidi  * 
serves  as  the  fotnuktion  for  specialized  deetive  work.  The  sec- 
ond acquisition,  the  power  of  expression,  is  obviously,  as  has 
been  said,  to  be  had  in  laiger  degree  from  humanistic  studies, 
and  in  smaller  degree  from  scientific.  As  regards  the  fourth  ao> 
quisition — to  pass  the  third  for  the  moment— I  am  entirely  will- 
ing to  make  a  concession,  which,  however,  is  rather  i4)parent 
than  real.  The  outlook  which  a  roan  should  have  upon  life  is 
certamly  inoompiete  unless  he  has  learned  to  see  nature  from 
something  like  die  pomt  of  view  of  modem  sdenoe.  But,  in  die 
first  [dace,  I  have  asserted  that  the  study  of  natural  science 
should  form  a  part  of  eveiy  education,  and  I  will  gladly  add 
that  it  ought  to  begin  in  childhood  And,  in  the  second  piaoe, 
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it  18  dear  upon  an  instant's  thought  that  no  man  who. devotes 
any  part  of  his  thne  to  rauling  it  in  danger  of  passing  through 
life  untonched  by  the  spirit  of  this  study.  Otsr  newsp^iers,  oar 
moniiily  magazines,  are  fuU  of  h;  while  one  would  not  get  far, 
even  if  these  iwere  safer  guides  than  they  are,  by  trusttQg  to 
them  for  his  coaoepHon  of  aneiemi  life  and  thought 

With  regard  (o  the  third  acquisition,  that  of  the  infor- 
mation one  carries  away  from  cottege,  a  point  is  often 
scared,  with  supposed  tdling  effect,  against  humanistic  studies, 
and  especially  agauist  the  study  of  the  dassics.  It  is  said 
that  a  man  forgets  even  how  to  read  his  Greek  and  Latin. 
Undoubtedly  he  often  does,  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  the  reaaon 
that  he  has  never  learned.  But  what  an  unthinking  world  it 
isl  I  would  challenge  any  ordinary  professional  man  who  hat 
been  out  of  college  for  fifteen  years  to  deduce  Ihe  formula  for 
the  parabola  or  the  ellipse.  Much  rather,  I  fancy,  wouhl  a  man 
attempt  to  read  agam  some  once  familiar  page  of  Horace;  and, 
badly  as  he  might  fare  in  trying  to  get  the  meaning  out  of  a 
page  of  Ocero  at  sight,  he  would  m  most  cases  come  off  better 
than  if  he  attempted  to  solve  at  sight  a  ptbUem  in  spherical 
trigonometiy.  In  point  of  fact,  the  information  gained  from 
humanistic  studies  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  oUier 
mreqiect  of  its  subsequent  fate.  But  the  greater  fact  is  that  what 
one  carries  away  and  really  keeps,  outside  of  mental  habits  and 
the  power  of  expression,  that  whidi  hsts  longest  of  all  is  not 
infonnation  at  aU,  but  the  fourdi  and  fifth  items  of  our  count- 
outlooks,  horixons,  backgrounds,  appreciation — the  power,  to 
use  Arnold's  <w'ords  about  Sophocles,  "to  see  life  steadily,  and 
see  it  whole.''  This  has  its  immense  value  for  the  man  himself— 
for  his  mental  sanity,  and  his  enjoyment  of  life;  and  it  has  its 
immense  value  for  the  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-workers. 

I  infer,  then,  that  when  one  comes  to  count  the  sums  total 
of  acquisition  conferred  respectively  by  the  humanistic  and  the 
scientific  training— disdj^e,  power  of  expression,  information, 
outlook,  appreciation — the  advantage,  for  the  average  untechni* 
cal  man,  lies  with  tiie  foimer. 
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Is  this  a  aohttkn  in  tbe  air?    Have  we  been  *p^'"g 
an  idle  horn  in  dreams?    What  are        facts  of  eiperi- 
enoe?    Hcre^  then,  we  are  driven  back,  m  spite  of  oar  pco- 
test,  to  the  test  of  fsct  But  kt  ns  trust  ottr  inqtressions  in  the 
large,  rather  than  our  meniofy  of  this  or  that  maa  What  is  it  that 
gives  the  Unvyer,  the  physidan,  the  pditidan,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness his  power  of  carrying  others  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
wishes  them  to  go?  What  makes  the  leader?  Undonbteflly  in 
part  his  skin  and  special  knowledge  in  that  particular  thii^ 
which  he  has  elected  to  do.  What  next?  We  are  pitted  against 
one  another  in  business  and  professional  life,  and  in  social  life. 
Temperament  will  tell,  and  physique  will  tell.   But  what  comes 
next  after  these  is  not  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
of  astronomy,  of  biolog^'.    If  facts  are  waiited,  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, of  literature,  and  of  art  will  go  farther  in  the  life  of  the 
untechnical  man  than  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  processes 
which  fill  the  air  of  our  cities  wilh  ilie  smoke  of  manufactures. 
A  knowledge  <>f  the  constitution  of  Athens  under  Solon,  re- 
mote as  it  is,  is  as  likely  to  come  d  propos  as  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  molecules.    But  the  most  practical  thing  of 
all — to  say  it  for  the  last  time — is  none  of  these.   It  is  the  power 
of  seeing  rightly,  and  in  its  broader  rehitions,  what  other  men 
see  less  rightly  and  more  narrowly,  and  of  so  expressii^  oneself 
that  they  shall  see  it.    It  is  the  power  of  thought  and  feeling. 
This  is  obvious  enough  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  community,  but 
tt  is  startlingly  obvious  in  the  great  crises  of  national  life.  The 
two  most  potent  forces  which  this  generation  of  Americans  has 
seen,  the  forces  which,  more  powerfully  than  any  others,  have 
determined  the  courses  of  human  life  in  remote  places  and  for 
remote  times,  have  been,  not  the  steam  engine  and  tlif  electric 
circuit,  but  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  the  oppression  of  man 
by  niaii — ^entiments  quite  as  likely  to  be  fostered  in  the  young 
student's  breast  by  the  Persians  of  Aeschylus  or  the  Epic  of 
Virgil  as  by  Pucklc's  Conic  Sections  or  Williams'  Chemistry. 

And  yet — let  me  say  once  more — you  must  not  mistake 
me.    I  believe  in  conic  sections  and  in  chemistry  as  de- 
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voutiy  as  I  do  in  Gmk  and  Latixii  and,  wherever  any  man 
says  they  shall  not  be  taught  in  universities  with  the  utmost 
f reedotn,  and  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  inherited 
curriculum,  I  am  iwith  the  mafliematician  and  the  chemist  and 
against  him.  But  my  reason  is,  not  the  unthinking  dahn 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  dungs  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  professional  man  or  a  business  man,  while 
a  knowledge  of  history,  of  literature,  or  of  art  cannot,  but 
that  the  human  mind  has  a  dght  to  whatever  its  natural 
tastes  and  aptitudes  demand.  Let  us  have  industrial  schools 
for  workmen — Heaven  knows  that  we  need  them;  let  us 
have  technical  schools  to  train  up  directors  of  great  works 
and  p>ossible  inventors;  and  let  us  iiave  the  liberal  education,  with 
great  range  of  individual  choice,  for  the  other  careers.  Let  us 
grant  with  all  our  hearts  that,  in  the  dye- factory,  a  kncmledge 
of  chemistry  is  praciical  and  a  knov* ledge  of  Creek  unpractical; 
but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  or  suffer  others  to  delude  us, 
with  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  same  thing  holds  in  the  office 
of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  editor,  or  the  business  man.  Let 
us  not  turn  from  the  worship  of  a  college  fetich  to  bow  down 
before  a  fetich  of  the  market-place.  Let  us  not  beheve  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  man  is  to  be  defined  as  a  manufacturing 
animal,  and  the  leading  university  is  to  be  the  one  in  which,  in 
popular  phraseology,  nothing  useless  is  taught 
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KRtLMAN  E.  LL'RTON* 
Saperinteadcnt  of  S<AooU,  Aaoka,  Mhmfttota 

7  problem, — School  superintendents  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  students  drop  out  of  schcM3l  even  after  they 
have  successfully  passed  the  jxirils  supposed  to  be  incident  to  the 
grammar  grades  and  have  gained  arimission  to  the  high  schooL 
The  record  of  one  such  class  is  presented  here. 

The  environment. — Anoka  is  a  place  of  about  four  thousand 
people,  situated  nineteen  mile*  from  Minjicapolis.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  blessed  with  considerable  material  comforts  and  a 
goodly  share  of  intellectual  ones.  There  is  a  fair  public  library, 
and  many  fraternal  orders  and  churches.  There  are  a  few  small 
factories  wad  mills,  but  the  business  consists  mainly  of  trade  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district  The  village  of  Cbamplin, 
across  the  Mitsissippi,  sends  its  children  to  the  Anoka  high 
fdiooly  stfdl  maintaining  only  the  eight  grades. 

There  If  an  abundance  of  adult  labor  in  tbe  mailEet,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  need  or  tenqttation  for  boys  of  htgh-sdiool  age 
to  go  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  public  ofMoion  is  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  young  people  remaining  in  school  as  long  as  possible. 
The  town  ii  one  where  the  achool  sentiment  is  ttrong.  A  large 
proportioA  of  tbose  who  graduate  go  to  higher  inrtitutions. 

The  achool  itsdf  ranks  among  the  largest  and  the  best  in 
the  state.  It  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  a  faculty  of  nine  teachers  besides  the  superin- 
tendent Its  home  is  a  new,  wdl-eqiupped  building,  centrally 
located.  A  liberal  variety  of  work  is  offered,  with  a  wide  range 
of  electivea  both  as  to  courses  and  as  to  stibjects  within  the 
courses.  There  is  work  in  commercial  and  industrial  subjects, 
and  a  normal  training  department  for  prospective  rural  teadhers. 
About  35  per  cent  of  tbe  pupib  are  non-resident,  coming  in  from 
the  surrounding  farms  and  villages. 
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The  eldfr.— The  daas  diat  entered  the  hi^  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  numbered  seventy-three— twenty-three  boys  and 
fifty  girls:  a]x>iit  the  usual  proportioti.  The  tables  which  follow 
summariae  the  recorded  history  of  the  dass. 


TABLE  I 


1.. 

I:: 
9.. 


KlOORO 


Remained  four  yCMi  and  sradxiated  

Reinatned  foor  y«»  bat  did  not  gndtMUe. . . 
Remained  three  yean  and  thea  droiq>ed  out . 
Remained  two  yeaitiuddfoppcdoot  during 

the  third  year.  

Remained  two  youm  and  then  dropped  out. . 
Remained  one  year  and  dnfipcd  oat  during 

the  second  year  

Rt  ni  u:.ed  one  year  and  then  dropped  out. . . 

Dropped  out  during  the  first  year. .  

Attended  only  parts  of  thfw  yewB.  

AttoidedQiifyiiartf  oltiioy«Mi  


Totil. 


DOVB 


5 

s 

X 

o 
I 

o 

4 

6* 

I 
o 


23 


GULS 


»3 
II 
3 

o 
3 

3 
6 
10 
I 

X 


SO 


TDCtt 


Number 


18 
16 
3 

o 
4 

3 
10 
16 
2 
I 


Pcrcent- 
tf  e  ol 
all  £b. 
tnet* 


73 


a4<4 

31  .9 
4.2 

0.0 

5-4 

4.2 
X3-7 
21.9 

•.7 
t.s 


lOO.O 


*  Two  of  tliese  boys  woited  oBdl  the  jtu  I9l»-tl, 

beginning  ol  tlic  yi'ar,  the  .ixciml-'I  uili-ii'.ioQ  of 

Mcood  wanmiex,  tor  the  wmeimkr  oi  tiae  year  only. 

TABLE  U 


wfan  Umjt 


wttnd  echool. 


of  Iki 


Bon 

Gnus 

Total 

Number 

PeroenUge 
of  Group 

a 

a 
^ 

PcroeaUn 
ofaUGIH 
EnUsnts  1 

h 

c  0 
ti  >• 

kiO 

Number 

Perceotage 
EntnuiU 

Id).... 
mCs-xo) 

Ranained  (our  years 

•Bdfndwtea. . . .. 

Remained  four  years 
but  did  not  graduate 

Dropped  out  behne 
the  ionrtli  y«u. . . . 

5 
S 

«3 

21 .7 
21 .7 
56.4 

27.7 
31.2 
33-3 

13 
II 

2€ 

26.0 
22.0 
52. 0 

72.3 
68.8 
66.6 

18 

16 

39 

24.6 
21.9 

S3-S 

33 

lOO.O 

31S 

50 

100. 0 

68.5 

73 

loe.o 

AddiHoHs  to  the  class, — ^There  came  into  the  dass  in  its  sec- 
ond year  in  the  high  school  three  new  members.  These  all 
dropped  out  of  the  dass,  but  remained  in  school  until  the  fourth 
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year.  Four  others  joined  it  dtmng  tlie  third  yor.  Of  these* 
two  xcmoved  from  the  city,  one  dropped  into  a  lower  dass,  and 
one  graduated.  One  student  entered  the  dass  in  the  Senior  year 
and  graduated. 

The  causes  of  elmmaititm, — Of  course  the  hnportant  thing  is 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  serious  amount  of  elimination  from 
this  Gbss«  whose  record,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  exceptional 
On  enamfnatioo  of  tiie  reooida,  which  are  complete  so  far  as 
the  mere  matter  of  standings  is  coDoemed,  we  find  the  following 
conditions  to  have  prevailed  at  the  time  the  individual  students 


left  school: 

PiSiiig  tB  aO  Mibjeelt  ra 

PaiHnC  in  dune  tabjccl*  s 

FaUiiig  itt  two  sobjects   ii 

Failing  in  one  subject   '.  «   5 

Up  to  grade  m  all  subjects  7 

No  ttoot^  (leit  during  first  month)  a 

Piifing  in  an  work,  but  really  left  to  marr>  9 

Total  39 

Nanbcr  Pmeatacc 

Failing  in  grater  or  kas  degree  30  76.9 

Up  to  grade  In  all  wofk  7 

UidDHnni  M 

Totab   .30  nao 


These  numbers  show  that  59  per  cent  of  those  who  dropped 
out  were  failii^g  so  badly  that  satisfactory  progress  through  the 
course  was  improbable  if  not  impossible,  while  about  18  per  cent 
were  all  right  in  their  studies.  Many  ol  these  removed  from 
town,  but  some  left  without  any  apparent  reason.  Another  13 
per  cent  were  failing,  but  to  so  small  an  extent  that  the  recovery 
of  their  classification  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  strong  hold  of  the  school  upon  its  students,  backed  by 
the  fine  school  sentiment  of  the  community,  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  sixteen  who  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  dass  neverthe- 
less remained  in  school. 

We  can  here  see  the  superficial  causes  for  the  elimination 
of  pupils  from  the  high  school  Back  of  them  lie  the  real  causes. 
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If  a  student  drops  out  because  be  is  fsilnig  in  bis  worle,  tiie  le- 
gitimate inquiry  is,  Why  does  be  fail  in  bis  woik?  Wbat  tbu^ 
in  tbe  make-up  of  the  student  or  in  bis  environment  made  bim 
fail?  No  sdiool  records  show  these.  Few,  if  any,  schools  at- 
tempt to  find  tbem  out  Was  failure  due  to  home  influences;  to 
out^de  influences:  parties,  dances,  shows,  tobacco,  poolroom, 
loafing;  to  sdiool  influences:  unattractiTe  courses  and  buildings, 
iU-prqiared  or  unsympathetic  teachers;  or  to  wbat  compieic  com- 
binations of  all  these  things? 

The  reports  of  tbe  State  High  School  Inspector  and  of  the 
National  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  approximately 
12.5  per  cent  of  tbe  enrobnent  of  tbe  high  schools  graduate  each 
year.  This  school  has  an  average  record  of  nearly  17  per  cent 
of  its  enrolment  in  the  graduating  dass.  Hence  many  other 
sdiools  must  have  dasses  that  dismtegrate  as  rapidly  as  the  one 
discussed. 

Tbe  mortality  seems  to  be  too  great  What  can  be  done  to 

avert  such  losses? 

A  hkuOf  cride  who  read  sbove  In  maniiaecipt  wiihet  die  writer 
to  ''discuss  the  question  of  wlnClMr  titt  ilindardt  of  Ob  idiool  ure  not  too 

for  its  constituency." 

We  think  noL  T!ic  course  and  the  texts  are  those  usiial  in  the  fnc:h 
schools  of  the  state.  The  nnal  exammauons  are  not  governed  by  local  ideas, 
but  m  (hoee  pitpaicd  tndbr  tfw  wupicw  of  Ae  SMe  Hifek  Scftool  Bowd 
and  nied  gcnerdlj  tfafooglioat  the  itete  Mdieover,  die  people  here  ace  of 
«  high  frade  of  hildligence  and  possesa  e  degree  of  education  and  culture 
above  the  average  as  individuals  and  as  a  community.  This  is  shown  by  a 
variety  of  things;  by  the  churches  and  clubs,  social,  literary,  and  recreational; 
by  the  patronage  of  tlie  city  library,  which  was  founded  years  before  the 
Carnegie  era  began;  by  the  attendance  00  the  high  school,  constituting 
ahont  as  per  cent  of  tihe  total  adboot  enrohnent;  fay  the  faitctcaC  of  the  adtdt 
dtiiene  m  idiool  alfairt;  and  hf  die  fact  diat  die  average  ratio,  telooi  dnongh 
a  aeriea  of  jears,  of  gradnates  to  total  enrofanent  hi  the  adiod  ia  above  ^ 
iverasre  fnr  the  state  or  the  nation. 

The  iurihcr  fact  that  the  class  studied  falls  only  two  or  three  per  cent 
below  the  average  ratio,  for  this  school,  of  graduates  to  enrolment  indicates 
that  maagr  odier  schools  must  be  m  like  condition.  The  ictnal  disintegration 
baa  been  onanapected,  probablsr,  becntae  die  reoorda  hatve  not  been  carefnlly 
stndied.  Onr  pnipoie  in  committing  these  figures  to  print  ia  to  indnoe  jnat 
audi  atndtr  and  then,  if  poestUe^  to  find  the  remedy; 
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BENJAMIN  C  GRUENBERG 
11h  ComncitU  Ugh  SAoolf  BsDo^yii 


A  onmmttoe  of  the  Ogli-Sdiool  Teadien*  Aaaodatioii  of  Keir 
Yodt  Oty  was  appoliited  in  the  spring  of  19x0  to  pnptat  for  the 
Chfld  Welfue  Eihibit,  whidi  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  f aU  of 
the  same  year,  a  suitable  piesentatioii  of  the  chOd-wdfaie  probkn 
from  the  hi^-ediool  teadier's  point  of  view.  On  account  of  the 
Ihnited  space  and  the  shoftness  of  the  tune  available  it  nasdedded 
to  Goncentiate  the  efforts  of  the  conunittee  upon  a  few  points 
which  nigbt  be  eipected  to  lead  to  piacticai  results. 

X.  THE  MEED  lOE  KIOK-fiCHOOL  AOOOMllOnaTIOME 

To  iOustiate  the  need  for  increased  high-school  aromtimodatibtt 
in  the  city  of  New  Yoffc,  acompaxison  was  made  between  the  hig|i* 
sdiool  r^ter  of  this  dty  and  those  of  several  other  dties;  and  a 
map  of  Bfooklyn»  picpeied  by  Mr.  XOngsky  two  years  ago  for  the 
Conunittee  on  Hifl^-School  Acoonnnodationa  of  this  assodation, 
showmg  the  dutiibution  of  girls  and  boys  attending  hif^  sdioob 
in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  high-sdiool  buildings  was  edufaited. 
The  average  time  and  the  total  mon^  spent  in  street-car  travd  by 
these  pupils  had  been  carefully  calculated,  and  the  figures  placed 
'  under  the  m^>»  and  the  ragkms  in  greatest  need  of  new  high  sdioois 
(in  all  boioughs)  indicated.* 

*  Tbe  niMit  of  the  CoBBdttee  of  the  Hl|^.Sdio6l  Teidw^ 

on  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit:  Benjamin  C,  Gruenbcrg,  chairman;  Clarence  D.  Kfrr-l-y  Ellen 
E.  Guogues,  Henrietta  Rodman,  Eli  W.  Weaver,  Alexander  L.  Pu^  Joaepb  K.  Van  Deobuiy. 
For  vaxlotu  leuona  the  material  papuni  hj  the  conmrfttn  waa  not  oted  at  the  ChDd  Wd&u* 

ExliiLlt.  A  set  of  charts  presenting  most  of  this  material  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
pupils  in  the  drawing  daasn  of  one  ot  the  high  scboola,  and  these  were  eihibited  at  the  annual 
merttog  cf  the  ■ModatfaB,  May  4,  1911.  Iht  a^ort  wUi  be  printed  la  the  T$aiM  of  tho 
iMDClation. 

•  See  Mr.  IJnpky'e  Rpoit  in  the  FMMk  for  190a. 

684 
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TABLE  I 

HnS-SCBOOL  KMIRBt  (1909)  PB  1,000  OV  PQPDIATIOII  (XQXO) 


Milwaukee, 
Piovidenoe 

Cleveland 
Buffalo. ... 


9.0  Boston  

Los  Angdcs. 

Washington. 


IS. 5 
13.6 
X4.S 

15  3 
x6.6 


liOdsviUe. . 
Saint  Paul . . 


Detroit 


10. 3  New  Haven. 

II.  I  Seattle  

II. 6  Minneapolis 

IX. 8  Denver 


x8.S 


XanauQty 
NewYodt . 


7.7 


given  tajsr  IdOnneepoKs,  Denver,  and  Kuns  City,  Hew  Yoik  wovld  need  78 

bigh  schools  instead  of  30. 

WeneednuMEeschoola.  Weneedoaalleracbools. 


On  the  basis  of  statistics  gathered  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Van  Denbuig/ 
there  was  prepared  a  chart  showing,  in  percentages,  (a)  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  parents  of  high-school  pupils  (classified  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  schodiilrs  used  in  1900;  (6)  the  occnpa 
tions  of  the  adult  population  of  the  city  of  New  York,  according 
to  the  TQoo  Census;  and  (r)  the  occupations  for  which  the  high- 
schooi  pupils  intendetl  or  hoped  to  prepare  themselves. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  brought  out  strikingly  the  con- 
clusions that  certain  classes  of  the  population  do  not  make  the  same 
use  of  the  high  schools  as  do  other  classes,  i  ithcr  because  thej'  cannot 
afford  to  keep  the  children  in  school  so  long,  or  because  the  schools 
do  not  offer  what  they  consider  worth  while  for  their  children; 
and  that  the  aspirations  of  hieh-school  pupils  are  directed  toward 
certain  callint^s  out  of  all  pro])urLiun.s  to  society's  needs  for  services 
in  those  calliiigs,  while  interest  in  other  callings  is  destroyed,  and 
prepwiration  for  these  neglected. 

As  a  result  of  Air.  Weaver's  studies  in  vocational  guidance,  he 
h:is  had  prepared  a  chart  showing  a  plan  for  organizing  vocational 
directioii  in  conucctiun  v.ith  the  high  schools.* 

*Thia  material  is  to  be  published  tepameiy  under  the  title,  "A  Study  of  Elimination  in 
Haw  Ycdi  CItr  Blib  Sdwohf  CltBtdMit  ColhiB). 

•8«»lfr.  Weavar'ticpoctlortlwStndHrtfr  Aid  ComAtM^letlN  F««iwilar 


2.  THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTION 
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3.  THE  MEED  10ft  ICODIVIED  OOUKSM 

The  need  for  different  types  of  instruction  in  high  schools  may 
be  inferred  ironi  Dr.  \'an  Denbiirg  s  invcaiigations,  and  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  apparently  aimless  driiting  of  our  iiigh-adiool 
population. 

TABLE  n 
The  Dun  or  the  High-School  Pdpil 

Two-thirds  of  our  cicmentaiy-school  gndnaitt  CoUc  Ug|l  adioob. 

In  1910  these  amounted  to  23,202. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  never  complete  the  course. 
Two-thirds  of  those  who  enter  complete  less  than  one  year  of  the  coune. 
Fifly-to  per  ent  of  tiwie  who  cater  oooie  witli  the  Ih^ 

Less  than  10  per  cent  do  complete  it. 

Every  year  30  per  cent  of  our  high-school  pupils  nre  discharcrcd 
Every  year  we  discharge  enough  pupils  to  fill  eight  good-sized  high  schools. 
There  is  luigent  need  for  special  short  courses  for  those  who  can  stay  but  a 
ihorttmie^ 

4.  IHB  rayStCAL  WSLFASE  OV  BOOB-fiCBOOL  PUPILS 

On  the  subject  of  the  physical  welfare  of  hii^-school  pupils, 
there  were  prepared  three  charts:  (a)  on  the  school  hmcheoa; 
(d)  on  gymnariimm  and  bathing;  and  (c)  on  medical  inspectioii. 
Ift  the  prepafatfaMi  <rf  fhcM  coo^eraUe  aariitaiice  wasindendby 
Dr.  Louis  I.  DuhHn,  of  the  Biology  Department  of  the  Conmieraal 
High  School 

TABLE  III 
Lunches 

In  all  but  five  of  the  high  schools  lunches  may  be  purduMed  by  the  pupUs 
within  the  building. 

In  all  but  four  suitable  rooms  are  provided. 

In  seven  of  the  high  sdioob  sniwcTlAn  of  luoduooiiis  indtides  oontsal 

omr  die  character  of  the  food  and  the  pricet. 

In  one  high  school'  the  whole  equipment  and  maoagonent  aie  oonptrtdgr 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

•  A  two  vpar  vocational  cotirse  has  already  been  Introduced  into  the  rfitr,Tir>  high  schools. 
The  High  School  of  Conunerce  (New  York)  is  pUxming  to  introduce  a  special  sha/tt  ONtne  (or 
popfls  whp  tnlnd  lo  itajr  iMit  t  sboct  tiai^ 

•  Coauaetdsl  Hgh  School.  BraoUyo. 
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In  one  high  school'  the  irimb  equipmoit  and  manigenient  tie  Cdmpietci^ 

in  the  hands  of  the  general  organ j^ntion. 

All  high  schools  give  instruction  on  the  subject  nf  proper  luncheon. 
Not  all  provide  opportunity  for  selecting  proper  iuncheona. 

TABLE  IV 


Most  (tf  our  high  scfaoob  htve  00  bathing  fadUties  in  coonectioo  iritb  the 

gSrmnasium  equipment. 

In  only  two  high  scboob  is  bathing  a  regular  part  of  the  gymnasium 

exercises. 

In  eight  high  idiQolt  batliliii  li  cnoooaied  fa  000^^ 
scdvideL 

Swiiamiing  is  Uught  in  only  one  of  the  hiilli  Kliodlk 

In  every  high  school  rcpular  gymnasium  exercises  come  immediately  after 
lunch  for  from  three  to  twenty  classes  per  week;  although  in  every  biology 
department  the  unwisdom  of  violent  exercise  after  eating  is  aystematicaUy 

Widk  ene  eioq^tion  aU  ]i{g|i  tdwdb  fbe  insttqctloii  fa 
tion  for  from  two  to  ten,  weeks  during  tlie  fini  year.  Tliis  it  genecalljr  aappl^ 
mented  by  the  physical  tiaioiog  teacbeo. 

TABLE  V 


1.  Signs  name  m  book.  z.  Examme  ptqifla  taken  aick  during 

school  hours. 

2,  Leaves  building.  2.  Examine  backward  pupils  for  re- 

mediable defects  that  cause  retarda- 


3*  Fiamine  puJi  iriio  an  feequently 

absent. 

4.  Co-operate  with  principals  and 
teachers  to  raise  health  standard 
of  adMMlsbf 

e)  Occasioaul  talks  on  kealUi 

topics. 

h)  Supervi;!!ion  of  luncheons. 

Advice  to  indu'idual  jjupiis. 

Best  results  are  obtained  where  a  physician  is  a  member  oi  the  t^arhinj 
Staff  either  in  the  Department  of  Biology  or  of  Physical  Training. 

'  Manual  i  raiiuiij  High  bcfaool,  BrookljrQ. 

■  Slnoe  F<rimisi7 1,  leu.  «e  «f  (iw  lufcrt      sdMMb  hM  ainaced  tti 
hsveaoaeef  tfcsayiiinMtoiwikMltmaiiidistilyi^ 
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5.  A  SimilART  STAIZMEMT  OF  SOME  HEGS-MMXn.  MEEDS 

It  was  dedded  to  present  in  one  chart  a  number  of  brief  state- 
ments as  to  high-school  needs,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
be  accepted  as  obvious,  or  be  challenged  and  thus  lead  to  proutable 
discussion  of  important  problems. 

TABLE  VI 

Some  BumScaooL  Nnms 

CSaidanoe  nf  pusSk  in  dnioe  ol  Tocation;  m  idectioii  of  itudkt;  m  lom- 
ing  to  ue  die  idioal  ind  othtf  institutions. 

Co-operation  vnth  parents  and  nith  Other  dQr  dCfMltmeats. 

Differentiated  opportunities. 

Short  courses  in  practical  work  and  inspiration  for  short-term  pupils. 
A  change  in  the  duld-labor  law  that  wiH  seqqine  more  than  pecfuDCtscy 
ittcndMBOc  as  evidence  of  iitiiffertTify  echolMtic  AttaumeDte* 

Smiiler  courses  of  study:  more  flexible  covrms:  io  Uiat  popib  nay  oao> 

centrate  on  a  few  subjects;  so  that  teachers  may  know  students  better;  so 
that  thoroughness  and  economy  may  replace  superficiality  and  wasted  effort. 

Smaller  classes:  more  teachers.  More  than  half  of  the  high-school  teachers 
have  to  know  over  150  pupils  each  term. 

FecBonalinfinenoeiBd&BlpAted;  there  is  no  tone  to  thuk;  tcedieitbeooine 
mediftiucal;  mechanical  teadiers  are  not  ecnmoiiiicmt 

MOfe  fc^jfc  sdlOOlsS  MiMJUr  high  fciiOTif 
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DISCUSSION 


THE  COMMISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIO 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

I  have  watched,  with  small  letnns,  die  educatioDal  joaniala  for  potea  and 

arUclesgivjiigevidenoeofattcntioiion  the  part  of  school  moi  to  the  faeaihigi 

of  the  movement  toward  the  commission  form  of  municipal  government  upon 
school  organization.  There  seems  to  be  too  little  concern  alxi'jt  the  po"^5i- 
bilities  of  this  development.  Even  university  courses  m  organization  and 
admiafifnUkm  have  in  numy  cases  not  yet  taken  up  the  subject. 

From  the  onaniaatfcms  ingfaig  the  new  form  of  government  there  is  also 
little  material  to  be  secured.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  in  charge  of  education 
one  of  the  five  commissionere,  whose  acts  are  reviewed  by  the  board.  In  the 
aeooQd<lass  cities  of  Kansas  one  of  the  three  commiasioneis  has  the  unusual 
taifcoftakhigduuseof  ediicatSottatidfiittafie.  bnoit  of  the  dtica  adopting 
the  commlisioo  iana  the  sdwds  have  been  uadumged,  because  of  theg  ofgani- 
atian  aa  a  district  dirthictlEOiii  other  units.  In  some  cases,  as  the  bosses  have 
OOme  to  imderstand  the  movement,  they  have  not  been  ?low  to  nvni!  themselves 
of  the  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  for  their  own  purposes.  There 
is  need  of  watchfulness  and  of  participation  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  concern 
hi  the  achoola.  Prababfy  there  haa  been  mndi  cf  both,  but  it  is  thne  for  the 
eiridanoe  to  be  farthftmung. 

Fkank  a.  Manny 

BAKiiMwa^  Mv. 


DEBATING  IN  THE  fflGH  SCHOOL 

In  an  article  puhli'^hed  in  the  October  School  Keview,  Miss  Bertha  Lee 
Gardner  subjects  inter-high-school  debating  to  a  microscopic  analysis,  and 
finds  it  literally  cankered  with  corrupt  practices  and  corroding  influences. 
She  finds  that  this  inaidioua  uistitation,  by  its  seoMid-hand,  wapaSdtl, 
quibbling,  and  insincere  method  of  handling  questions  far  too  ambitious  far 
high-school  pupils,  has  sapped  the  moral  fiber  of  our  students  and  bred  an 
insincerity  of  con\nction.  She  deplores  the  idea  of  "contest,"  and  thinks  the 
ethics  of  the  inter-high-school  debate  below  those  of  the  mediaeval  tournament, 
the  ptiae  fi^t,  and  even  bdow  the  pailoua  deptha  of  inter-]ii^i4GhodL  athletic 
contests.  She  does  not  approve  of  springing  swprises  on  one's  opponents, 
and  regards  the  advance  preparation  of  rebuttal  a.s  rcf^rettable  if  not  actually 
reprehensible.  That  the  cfTorts  of  the  coach  are  reflected  in  the  work  of  the 
debaters  indicates  a  condition  which  Miss  Gardner  thinks  m  need  of  immediate 
lefiwui. 

Is  not  this  aiTaignment  a  trifle  too  aevere? 
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Wlwn  it  V  ooDoeded  tbst  tlw  cotdi  fe  itMHtmrnuMf  to  sacoMfnl  mter- 

high-school  debating,  and  when  it  is  further  agreed  that  debaters  frequently 
reflect  the  pecultnr  style  and  methods  of  their  coach,  has  any  further  criticLsm 
been  passed  than  wii  li  equal  truth  must  be  given  to  the  teacher  and  the  text 
who  lirst  guide  the  boy  s  unwilling  feet  into  the  labyrinth  of  literature  ?  Could 
anything  be  mm  Mqieifidal;  could  any  judgment  be  mon  aecond-haod; 
could  any  Iwngiiagir  be  leaa  Bpantaiieoua  than  iriwn  the  boy  attcaqMa  a  oon- 
[Kirative  criticism  of  various  styles  and  authors  ?  The  student  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  while  supposed  to  be  working  out  laws  and  principles  for  hirrself, 
rarely  docs  anythmg  of  the  sort.  He  nrcepts  of  necessity  some  "second-hand" 
knowledge,  and  consequently  makes  progrt^.  Ldt  by  himself  to  mess  with 
the  oomiMNiiida  foond  hi  tfie  labotatory,  ui^iiided  fay  hifoanatiiMi  iriudi 
someone  dae  had  oompileH  lor  hia  benefit,  the  avaafe  atndcat  hi  Ua  "ipon- 
taiMoiia  enthusiasm  "  would  accomplish  littk  of  value.  \K^thottt  the  asMttaaoe 
of  a  coach,  how  is  the  boy  to  iTif^  i  iii  himself  a<^  to  the  ronstnirtion  of  a  really 
efiective  argument  ?  Who  is  to  give  the  boy  the  instruction  and  training 
necessary  to  a  really  convincing  style  ol  deliveiy  ?  Is  the  whole  practice  of 

haitatca  the  featnica  and  mcthoda  of  the  coach?  It  wodA  be  aa  kgkal  to 
condemn  the  iroih  of  the  nonnal  critic  teacher  because  her  atodents  adopt 

many  of  her  per^nn;-,!  peculiarities  and  mannerisms.  The  aspersions  cast  by 
Miss  Gardner  c  r.  1  fie  part  played  by  the  coach  in  inter-high-school  debating, 
unfortunately  lor  her  argument,  are  rendered  innocuous  by  the  records  in  aiter- 
hfe  of  the  men  whom  the  coach  haatndned.  Out  of  the  high  achoot  and  away 
from  his  influaice,  thcee  young  men  have  canied  into  collcgea  and  wiveialUety 
mto  the  law  and  the  muiistry,  an  ability  to  argue  logica]^,  qpeak  oonvbdngly, 
and  investigate  thoroughly.  The  debating  co?.rh,  more  than  any  other 
teacher  with  whom  these  boys  have  come  in  contact,  has  ^.h'^r]  ihcm  this 
training.  The  writer  has  investigated  the  out-of^chool  record  oi  a  score  of 
debateia  trahied  nnder  the  peniidoiia  ^  deaciihed  fay  Mlia  Gaidner, 
and  hi  neai|sr  every  faiataiMyi  dacowed  that  the  boy,  cither  hi  coQefe  or  In 
busmess  or  the  pmleMions,  has  demonstralad  Ua  ability  to  speak  convincingly 
and  investi^nte  carcfuDy.  Xone  of  them  appear  to  have  had  their  morals 
undcrmim  li  ar;d  none  of  them  seem  inrapnble  of  sincere  ci  nviction.  Not 
one  oi  the  twenty  but  retains  to  this  day  an  active  iutcicst  in  the  public  ques- 
tkna  iiUch  he  ddialod  iihife  hi  high  sdwoL 

Wm  Gaidnar  mmphiina  that  dM  tanden<y  of  pwaint  day  debating  h  to 
develop  shaipcn  faHtcad  of  thmkna.  Is  not  this  what  G.  Stanley  HaU  would 
call  a  feminine  argument  ?  In  an  age  when  legal  technicalities  play  so  large  a 
pari  in  the  transaction  of  everyday  business,  when  all  scientific  investigation 
worthy  of  the  name  dependent  on  precise  thinking,  is  there  anything  repre- 
hcailbfe  b  a  debater  hiaiithig  upon  a  Btrict  hiteipietatfon  of  the  qneatin 
dwoMrion?  Last  year  tho  writer  Hatened  to  a  debate  on  the  qiieition: 
"Rcaolved:  That  M  Qtiea  hi  Midagan  Should  Haw  >  CommfaiiiM 
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Government."  The  negative  insisted  that  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not  necessarily  involve  the  referendum  and  recall,  and  substantiated 
their  argument  by  citing  some  fifteen  cities  having  the  commission  form  of 
government  which  did  not  have  these  reforms.  The  a&rmative  were  surprised, 
and  thdr  whole  argument  was  vitii^d,  because  th^  had  assumed  that  the 
<wiiiwriiirfoitt  foHtt  of  govCTiiiBettt  Becwiti^^ 

The  affirmative  were  beaten  beoMoe  theb  pvqiaration  of  the  question  was  less 
intensive  than  that  of  their  opponents.  The  writer  has  taken  part  in,  Judged,  -  • 
coached,  and  listened  to  over  two  score  debntes,  and  has  never  heard  a  question 
more  strictly  con&irued  than  a  careful  business  man  should  constrxie  the  text  , 
of  apaperhebalNMtttOtfgn.  Itatminingwhidiputsapreiidllttoiicudui 
rtetement,  atxict  inteipietaftiaii,  and  acconte  tapnttkn  ctbicaQjr  infefior  to 
the  prize  fight  ?  One  fears  that  Miss  Gardner's  knowledge  of  the  priae  liog 
must  be  "second-hand  "  As  to  Miss  Gardner's  inference  that  only  in  inter- 
high-school  debates  are  surprises  ethically  permissible,  it  miqtiL  be  said  that 
the  baseball  pitcher,  the  football  quarter,  and  the  basketball  captain  move 
hesven  and  eaidi  to  annwiiiilMi  a  play  for  nUdi  their  opponenta  am  iiii|ne- 
paied.  Ncwhen  m  the  leafan  of  aport  la  the  chanoe  to  gnaid  aCBuat  auipriae 
greater  than  In  ddiatiiiig.  Nothing  but  thorough  preparation  b  required. 
Fulness  of  preparation  cannot  but  prepare  the  debater  for  rebutta!  of  his 
opponent's  arguments.  That  he  writes  in  advance  his  rci  iics  \o  statrinents 
which  he  anticipates  is  a  practice  which  has  the  sanction  oi  usage  by  eveiy 
public  ^leaker  worth  Hutming  to.  LinoaJn  knew  exactly  fdiat  he  wouki  ask 
DoQglaa  and  i^t  he  would  say  to  the  ttfify  that  Dou^aa  would  make.  The 
lawyer  who  ioei  into  court  imprepared  to  annier  an  argument  iriddi  he 
knows  his  opponent  is  liable  to  make  is  either  exceptionally  able  or  exception- 
ally foolish.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  because  a  boy  luis  pre[xired  in 
advance  his  answers  to  the  possible  arguments  oi  the  rival  Learn,  that  he  does 
nothing  worthy  on  lebuttaL  He  mint  aUow  properly  for  hia  thaa*  he  aniat 
adect  the  moat  vulnerable  point  for  attack,  he  ninit  avoid  nioonaiatendea,  and 
he  must  arrange  his  material  so  that  it  wiQ  appear  to  the  ^eatat  advantage. 
Rapid  thinking,  quick  wit,  earnestness,  and  confidence  are  requisite  to  good 
rebuttal,  and  very  few  debaters  escape  without  the  cultivation  of  these  quali- 
ties. The  writer  saw  a  high-school  boy  from  Burlington,  la.,  with  a  black- 
board and  chalk,  oompldxdy  refute  in  a  thiee^ninute  arithmetical  operathn 
an  obviottiiy  unforeseen  argument  of  the  rival  team.  Another  lad  from 
Davenport,  la.,  the  last  spei^er  for  his  team,  combined  his  constructive  and 
rebuttal  speeches,  and  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  rapid,  forceftil,  and  coherent 
English,  he  assailed  the  argument  of  his  opponents  in  a  manner  that  left  no 
doubt  that  his  speech  was  constructed  as  he  proceeded.  Another  debater 
firosn  Cedar  Ri^rids,  la.,  upon  rdrattal  quoted  five  authorities  on  a  oontroveited 
point  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  ime]q>ected.  In  a  debate  between 
the  high  schools  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Petoskey,  Mich.,  on  the  "exdusive 
control  of  xailxoads  by  the  federal  govccnmeat,"  there  was  no  dispute  over  the 
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imd ''oootiQ],"  bnt  dim  aiipeand  to  be  a  4fiSi^^ 

"ttduiife*'  10  aivUed  to  flovenmiait  contRiL  One  hof  wed  a  dirtinneiy, 

another  quoted  two  eapKcne-court  decisions,  a  tbiid  appealed  for  what  he 

called  a  common-^nse  Interpretation  of  the  question,  a  fourth  called  attention 
to  an  inconsistrnc^.'  in  the  arguments  of  the  rival  team,  a  fifth  recapitulated  the 
whole  case.  Such  work  deserves  better  characterization  than  to  be  dubbed 
second-hand,  servile,  and  superfidaL 

IfisB  Geidner  snaeeti  tliat  pablic  ^ifffthwif  an  too  fim¥tfm  for 
idiOOtetitilnBCa.  Boce  tide  mean  that  the  future  dtixens  o£  Ae  Rqwhlir  shall 
not  concern  themselves  with  vital  issues  before  their  city,  state,  or  nation  ? 
And  if,  in  spite  of  their  course  of  ?tudy  or  bccau^  of  it,  they  do  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  great  questions  of  public  policy,  should  discvission 
be  prohibited  because,  iuisoolh,  Congress  sits  year  after  year  mthoul  reaching 
a  eetlMfactflify  eohitioo  P  pesadvcotoeef  eiidft  dfieomBioD  cofjcodete  eidfidcBt 
fartwcet  to  peodnoe  a  ftiniial  debate  involvuig  a  dMXOii^  aeeidi  for  metffriel 
and  a  oereful  arrangement  of  arguments,  is  it  a  metter  to  be  sneered  at  aa 
being  too  ambitious?^  Again,  could  any  debate  on  a  \ntnl  public  question  be 
more  second  }iand  than  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects  that  Miss  Gardner 
s\iggests  as  substi  tutes :  ' '  Could  Brutus  have  saved  the  republic  ?"  "  Was  the 
execution  oiCaiailes  I  justihable?"  etc?  The  dimwiinn  of  such  subjects  may 
bcdceirableiof  thelifetbcyptitiatoa«echetfan,biitefteraUthyeielei^^ 
eqpcifidel,  elwayt  second-bend,  and  never  vital  Hie  ivbole  dass  never  teke 
poit  In  them  except  m  theory,  end  without  the  assistance  of  the  boys  mteiested 
in  formal  debating  such  disctissions  would  lose  a  large  part  of  thit  spontaneity 
of  which  Miss  Gardner  thinks  them  so  productive.  SureK'  fhert  .is  mjrh 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Iowa  boy  dcbatuig  the  couumssiou  form  of  govern- 
ment  or  tiie  lUdrigin  bogr  diermnfaig  the  primary-school  mongr  ee  there  la 
fai  the  boy'e  flpiatope  on  Bandet^  eeni^.  CouU  the  aveiaie  bogr  be  moee 
superficial  in  his  discussion  of  a  vital  puUic  iMoe  than  he  is  m  his  ooo^iotiean 
of  Thcmistocles  and  Aristides? 

As  to  debating  topics  of  local  interest  only,  one  caimot  but  wonder  whether 
the  supply  of  questions  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  doubt 
whether  the  interest  which  Miss  Gardner  bes  arooeed  in  the  dtsnwekm  <^  these 
purely  local  questions  woidd  have  been  possible  without  the  influence  of  the 
focval  h|^-school  debate.  It  is  the  idea  of  "contest"  that  has  popaboned 
dfhetfngr  The  despised  rhetoricals  and  the  now  defunct  declamation  oaataX. 
were  succeeded  by  the  formal  oratorical  contest,  which  has  attained  a  measure 
of  popularity  and  is  still  with  us.  But  it  has  been  the  formal  debate  that  has 
made  public  speaking  really  i>upuiar.  The  institution  which  Miss  Gardner  finds 
so  penidouB  baa  made  it  popular  to  bveetigate  public  questiona;  it  bee  set  a 
itenderdof  eweilenceaithearraogeBBentoffefliecttffeeigimient;  ithaasthmi- 
kted  en  inteiest  hi  reel  orstny,  whidi  Dcero  defines  as  the  power  to  convinoBi 
It  has  reqiiired  no  compulsion  to  insure  its  success.  The  writer  has  known  as 
hi^  as  30  ptf  cent  of  the  Juiuor  and  Senior  boys  to  enter  the  preliminazy 
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contests,  held  for  \hc  pi!ryv>sc  of  ?e!ecting  the  ter^m  to  rcprp?ent  the  hit^h  school. 
In  nearly  ever\'  lii^^h  s  htjol  where  there  is  the  custom  of  mlcr-high -school 
debating,  a  debating  soaety  or  student  congress  supplies  an  abundance  of 
material  aoxloiit  to  compete  for  tbe  booor  of  lepiesenting  the  high  school  in 

the  idmiBl  debate.    Tf  it  fa  tmm  thmt  Om  <i*t#jwtvMi  «f  t^im  rrmfh  fa  e*uw»tt*r»*mA 

on  a  few,  the  remedy  is  to  have  moie  coadiei  nther  than  to  the 

activities  of  those  we  already  have. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  not  well  in  the  criticism  of  any  institution  to  refrain  from 
underestimating  its  real  spr\nre5?  Thp  Hefcrts  inevitable  to  any  school 
activity  should  uuL  blmd  one  Lu  its  undexiuibic  merits. 

E.  C  Haixwbix 
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One  of  the  moot  prononpced  tendaicMS  in  modem  edwntinntl  advence  ie 
tin  attempt  to  realize  more  nearly  the  ideals  of  free,  publk,  unhrami  education. 
noMi  4to  F0»  ^^^^  attempt  is  leading  school  authorities  e%Trywhcre  to  extend 
¥00AT$0HML  facilities  downward,  and  es[>fcia1ly  to  diversify  opp>ortunitieS 

atnoMAn  t90CM-  pupils  entering  upon  the  secondary  period  of  education. 
"'^  Fnrtheimoxe,  then  is  a  growing  consciousness  that  the  second- 

dary  period  of  cdncatioPBbould  more  i>eai^ooindde  with  the  actual  ewwndary 
period  of  the  devdopment  of  the  giowing  child.  TUs  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  early  adolescence,  or,  approzimatdy,  when  the  average  child  is  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade.  Plans  already  in  operation  for  differentiatinp  tlu  \\<.rk  of 
pupils  at  the  seventh  grade  exemplify  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  pro- 
vide training  speciiicaiiy  apprupriate  ioi  each  individual. 

Hie  tendency  to  divenify  educatloiiil  opportoaititt  fin  the  lower  Khoab  ia 
aeen  tuomhttt  move  dtrndy  than  in  leoent  educational  lepalatlon,  notaUy  in 
the  sutes  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Yo^,  New  Jezsey,  Conaecticfttt, 
Ohio,  Pennsjdvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  bills  now  before  the  national  Coogicai 
show  a  like  tendency  to  popularize  education. 

When,  in  1862,  the  Monffl  act  became  a  hw,  a  great  impetua  waa  given 
to  education  in  the  practical  arte  but  the  adnola  eataWinhed  nnder  that  act 
wtee,  generally  speaking,  of  college  giade.  The  graduates  of  these  achooh  have 
shared  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  generally  the  distinction  of  filling  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  positions.  The  bills  now  before  Congress  seek  to 
promote  instruction  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics, 
in  schools  of  secondary  grade,  and  the  special  training  of  tcachos  for  theae 
tabjects  in  normal  acboola.  tbey  would  thciefofe  eaot  an  Inihieace  as  far 
down  as  the  dementaiy  schools. 

Aa  early  as  1908  Mr.  Davis  of  li^Bnnesota  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been  presented  in 
succeeding  years,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as 
H.R.  6333.  A  similar  bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  in 
April,  1911,  asH.R.  2907. 

Senator  Page  of  Vormont  intiodoced  in  April,  1911,  Senate  bOl  No.  3. 
Xhia  bill  ia  similar  to  the  House  bills,  though  with  an  important  addition,  and 
TWf  f Jtaf  §tit  ^  essentially  identical  with  tliat  presented  by  the  late  Senator 
Dolliver  in  Januan,',  tqio.  In  certain  circles  this  bill  was 
commonly  referred  to  as  "labor's  bill,  '  and  it  was  known  to  l>c  entirely  satis- 
factoiy  to  the  leaden  of  the  industrial-education  movement  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor.  VS  hen  ii  recalled  lhai  the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright,  an 
anthoiity  both  in  edacadoa  and  in  indtntry,  ezpreawd  the  opinicn  that  no 
plan  of  indiMtiiil  edMcation  irowld  siTO 

ized  labor,  this  approval  is  significant 

The  Page  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  seeks  "to  co-opcratc  with  the  states  in  encouraging  instnjction 
in  agricultuie,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  secondary 
■Ghoob;  In  <"*«fciinf  imitfiiftinii  in  i\vm  iwratlnnil  inbjrrtH  fa  ifatn  wirnul 
adiools;  ha  mahitaining  ertenrion  dq)aftnienta  in  ittte  coBctea  61  agricnltme 
and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  festdato  Ita  eqienditure." 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  four  points  of  contact  are  to  be  established 
with  existing  educational  institutions:  first,  with  rcj^uUir  seoindaiy  schools; 
second,  with  state  district  agricultural  secondary  schools;  third,  with  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  fourth,  with  state  aiul  territorial 
nonnal  schools. 

Tiff  dfff nflff  ^  tihffte  pw|wtittwnt^  iioMidflinl  touIit  thft  abcTf  fiawHHifatiiwit 
aie: 

First. — That  five  million  dollars  be  appropriated  annually,  beginning  with 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1015.  for  instruction  in  the  trades  and  imiusirics, 
home  economics,  and  agricuiture,  in  public  secondary  schools,  the  amount  to 
be  aDotled  to  the  aevcial  atatca  and  tcniUnieB  in  proportion  to  tfieir  popula^^ 
aa  detemdnad  by  the  cenana  ol  1910. 

Second. — (a)  That  four  mSUon  doilan  be  appropriated  annoalfy  loc 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  atate  diatnct  agricultttral 
schools  of  secondar>'  grade. 

(2)  That  one  million  dollars  be  appropriated  annually  for  maintenance  of 
bnuich  agricnltuxal  eq)erinient  stations  to  be  located  in  these  agricultural 
trhfffllsi 

In  tlie  caae  of  both  (a)  and  Q>)  the  appropriation  b  to  be  available  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1915,  and  is  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
person'?  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1910. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  states  and  territories  with  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  so  employed.  The  appropriation  for  {b)  is  to  be  available 
only  alter  the  atata  or  Unitoiy  shall  have  provided  at  Inat  aa  equal  amotrnt 
for  the  same  pmpose. 

ThtrdJ^Tbtl  five  huDdied  thowaiid  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1913,  and  annually  thereafter,  for  maintenance  of  extension 
departments  in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established 
under  the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  that  ten 
thouiiand  doOats  «i  tiiis  anin  be  allotted  annually  to  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states  and  territories,  and  twenty  thousand  doUaxs  to  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  departments  are  to  be  devoted 
to  inatntctioa  and  demonstration  in  agricoltute,  the  trades  and  industries, 

■  TUs  ttott  Is  not  bduded  in  ths  BMW  bOh. 
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home  eoonomkt,  and  lunl  affaixs,  for  penons  not  reskleot  at  those  ooQeges 

nor  at  the  secondary  and  normal  schools  provided  for  in  the  act<  It  is  further 
provided  that  regularly  increasing  additional  um?  shall  be  appropriated  until, 
jn  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  additional 
amount  will  be  one  niillion  dollars.  This  sum  is  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to 
the  nnttber  of  pencma  engaged  in  "88ikuItiire,''a]thou^  the 
histrucCioii  bidndes  "tiades  and  industries."  It  is  abo  piovided  that  the 
additional  sums  shall  be  available  only  after  the  state  has  established  such  an 
extension  department,  ririd  has  pro\aded  an  appropriation  for  that  work  at 
least  equal  to  the  additional  amount  annually  allotted  to  the  state  for  that 
purpoflfti 

Fcmik.—Tbat  <Hie  ndllioa  doQars  be  appropdated  aimiially,beginiiingwith 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  trndes  and  industries,  and  home  economics,  in  state  and  territorial 
normal  schools,  the  amount  to  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  population,  with 
the  addition  of  thiee  fhotwand  doDart  amnialty  for  aiatea  and  tetiitoriea  with 
]cw  than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Ample  appropriations  and  authority  for  administering  the  act  are  pravldad, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  secured.  No  state  or  territory 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  unleaa,  "hi  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
taiyoi  the  Interior,  it  has  made  anvle  piqpiiiatioii  to  utiUae  to  advantage* 
the  fedend  aid  ipven  thereby. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  lop^islation  seems  to  be  to  provide  well-rounded 
vocational  courses  as  well  as  general  preparation  for  agriculture,  trades  and 
industries,  and  home-making,  suited  to  the  respective  sections  of  the  United 
States.  It  indndea  enoouiagement  for  thoae  permanently  engaged  in  these 
iN>cations,  and  "not  necessarily  graduated  from  eleneiitBiy  idiooli"  hgrthe 
establishment  of  short,  practical  conr'^es  Tt  purposes  to  promote  earlier 
interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  these  fundamer.t;^!  luimnn  nrtivities  by  gi-nng 
appropriate  instniction  in  specialized  normal  courses.  The  movement  to  iur- 
niih  an  adequate  education  for  tike  agricultnial  and  induttfial  woclBeia  <d  tho 
ooontty  is  now  mell  under  way,  and  renewed  interest  would  certainly  be 
stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  Page  Bill.  TTie  bill  deserves  the  careful 
reading  and,  we  believe,  the  active  support  of  those  who  hope  for  the  rapid 
extouion  of  free,  public  education. 

FSAHK  M.  IsAvnt 
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Tkt  AffM  9f  VirgH  TrtmOtMti  mto  BmgHtk  Pm#.   Bj  Twoon  C 

WiLUAMs.  Boston :  Hougliioii  Mifflin  Co,  xgta  (The  RhmMe  Uten- 

turc  Scriea.)    Pp.  xxiu+503.  $o.7S 

The  publishfT?  have  performed  a  real  service  for  American  edurntion  by 
reissuing  in  iaexpeostve  form  the  Utest  and  best  American  translation  of  Virgil's 
AmM,  It  Is  wen  to  hwe  waA  ft  book  witUa  radi,  not  onlj  of  every  oehool 
Iflmiy  and  eyety  tcadwr,  bol  abo  of  every  student  of  Latin,  and  even  more  of 
every  «;tudenr  so  unlucky  as  not  to  take  Latin.  Like  all  the  publication?  of  this 
firm,  the  volume  is  bemotifttlly  printed,  from  the  same  plates  as  the  first  edition 
(1908),  from  whidk  It  iUkn  in  dse  and  qaahtf  of  its  psper,  in  its  chttper 
biodiac  in  the  new  latrodnctioa— faottsr  stdted  to  tfas  schoolboy  tbsa  th« 

at^mirnMc  oriRirt:il  one — and  in  the  addition  of  illustrations  and  nOlCS  vUlA 
enhance  its  attractiveness  and  usefulness  as  a  school  book. 

Why  another  attempt  at  trai»lating  Vii^l,  and  another  attempt  in  biank- 
vefse?  I  eenfsss  to  n  pnjndieft  sgsinst  wfso  trftMlstiosa  in  flMtrsi  sad  sgsiast 
UsidE-verae  in  paitiad^,  dns  dilefly  to  the  fact  that  such  radical  change  in 
metrical  form  carries  one  wholly  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ori^na!,  and  that 
blank-verse  needs  such  a  master-band  that  it  has  rarely  with  real  success  been 
smplogred  by  trsnslstois.  We  svs  not  Utdy  to  hsve  a  MiltOB,  a  Keats,  a  Shdlcy, 
air  a  Tennysoa  tncniat  his  hand  to  lalK»rious  task  of  translating  a  long  poanL 
T?r:,'ant's  Hotntr,  a  recognized  American  classic.  15  a  r??prctab!c — that  is  to  sny, 
mediocro*-perfonnanc^  giving,  for  all  its  fidelity,  a  poorer  idea  of  the  Greek 
aven  Aan  Fore's  briUiant  pan^brMe.  If  one  attast  1^  at  great  poetry  throui^ 
the  wnsatisfsctoty  medium  of  traaslatloa — we  are  often  tempted  to  say  in  despair 
— commend  us  to  such  prose  as  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang!  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  prejudice,  as  I  have  read  this  latest  attempt  at  the  impossible  I  have  tonnd 
myself  kindling  into  a  real  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Williams'  adiievement. 

Matthew  Arnold  said  of  blank-Terse  that  in  order  to  poor  Homer  into  the 
mold  of  this  meter  the  translator  will  have  entirely  to  break  him  up  and  melt 
bim  down,  with  the  hope  of  then  successfully  composing  him  afresh  ;  and  this  is 
a  process  which  is  full  of  risks.  ''The  result  of  such  an  attempt  to  reaovate  the 
old  poet  may  ba  an  Acsen;  bnt  it  may  alto  and  more  probably  wiB  ba  a  Pdiaat** 
This  prsceae  Ifa;  WilVams  seems  to  have  followed  with  Virgil,  and  widt  Sttr> 

pri'^iro:  '^ycre?'?.  Thr  new  Virgil  that  i';<;uc8  from  his  alembic  not  only  is  fair 
and  vigorous,  but  also  bears  a  real  resemblance  to  his  former  self,  in  spite  of 
the  perikras  sea^baage  he  baa  auffeied  in  passing  from  his  native  elonent,  the 
Latin  benasaelar,  into  iSbn  eniiMily  difoent  etesMnt  of  En||iih  Uank'verM.  bi 
short,  this  version  is  the  most  Virgilian  of  all  the  versions:  as  a  represenution 
of  the  Latin  it  \%  sufficiently  faithful  and  correct ;  and  as  an  English  poem  it 
has  the  high  Virgilian  qualities  of  grace  and  sweetness,  tenderness  and  deep 
feelinff,  aad-^  soma  sxleni^  at  Isaet  stotrliwrsi  and  dignify.  It  baa  a  really 
epic  quality  that  should  give  to  tbose  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the 
original  something,  at  any  rato-^  good  deal,  perhaps  of  the  almost  indefinable 
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mi  ifloomnmntoMe  dMfm  of  the  worl<rt  bcrt-bdoved  pecL  llr.  WUUams  has 
CMwfct  tiM  tfiek  «l  the  gnnd  Myte»  wfcidi  nun,  uher  all,  m  ttid^  bat  mtml 
enough  to  him ;  be  has  the  art  of  saying  daiple  things  in  a  tuMt  and  *Hf***^ 

way  vrithout  sacrificinfr  Mmplidty.  It  i««  rare  that  his  diction  seems  mannered 
or  forced,  and  rarer  still  that  it  falls  below  the  level  of  poetry,  though  so  long 
•  tarik  mmt  of  oowm  km  ila  laoQMlltiMy  aad  to  large  a  body  of  MaiA»ftrae 
flMiit  Mado  hava-Hafcat  Oa  VitciUan  haxamaiar  navar  lita  lia  lapaaa  lata  am- 

notony.  His  blank-verse  has  often  a  Miltonic  ring,  and  has  it  naturally,  unlike 
Cowper's  labored  imitation  of  Milton's  manner;  and  the  effect  is  admirable,  for 
after  all  it  is  Milton  rather  than  Tennyson  who  is  the  most  Vtrgilian  of  English 
poata.  To  da  Mr.  WilUaaw  Jvatlea  it  wevld  ba  aacawify  to  tfif  iftadflMaa  of 
his  version  at  some  length,  and  for  that  there  is  no  space  here;  no  brief  ciution 
can  Rive  any  adequate  idea  of  th?  high  merit  of  his  work  as  a  whole.  What 
space  remains  must  be  given  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  pointing  out  certain  defects. 

It  b  fadeed  onfortBDala  iSbat  a  woile  of  auA  aacalieaea  ihotdd  ba  oianad  by 
fatal ts  which  aai^t  easily  have  been  avoided,  aad  doubly  unfortunate  that  some 
of  thpse  were  not  amended  before  the  book  was  repnntc  '.  There  is  time  for 
only  a  few  typical  cases  out  of  scores  that  might  be  cited.  Mr.  Williams  is  by 
no  means  entirely  free  from  the  very  sina  of  wUch  he  accuses  Dfydca  aad  Fair- 
fax Ta]^Ofr  iwaiwiariaai  aad  laduadaaay.  Aetual  aaiatraaalation.  ivUle  not  in^ 
possible  to  find,  is  rare,  but  frequent  "padding"  gives  almost  the  same  impression 
of  lack  of  fideHty.  and  this  offense  is  sometimes  augmented  hy  an  itrbappy  man- 
nerism.   Alany  instances  might  be  given  ot  such  liberties  as  ihc  rendering  of 

s*t  one  Httla  word,  bjr  'Iter  oem  fair  Aapa**  <sL  779)  or  *Ua  great  beatt* 

(xii.  234).  Ah  uno  disc*  omnesi  How  weak  is  the  amplification,  "Fling  away 
thy  glorious  sword,  mine  offspring  and  mine  heir,"  for  that  tremendous  half-line 
(vt.  83s)  which  so  eloquently  suggests  the  concentrated  horror  and  indignation 
of  tbe  poet  at  Oe  crime  of  dvU  war-  ^rosea  Mia  maaa,  sangvit  mttut  f  ■paaa 
from  good  taste  and  epic  dignity,  tboo^  few,  are  aometimea  ■hoclrtng  cnongh: 
such  unlucky  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "makes  off*  {p.  407),  "seafarers'  kit" 
(P-  97).  '*warmed  to  its  work"  (p.  355)>  "cuddle  into  camp"  (p.  293),  "Make  of 
me  your  swords'  first  work"  (p.  313),  "himiclf  the  stiddng-poiot  and  tog  of  wax^ 
(p.  m8),  "Win  not  thia  abaft  a  good  bit  deeper  drive?**  (p.  jso),  *'Wiai  ov  own 
ayes  we  picked  out  a  good  place  to  steal  a  march"  (p.  30a),  "to  carve  the  wound 
out  with  a  sword,  to  rip  the  clinging  weapon  forth"  (p.  435),  "Trojan-born 
Aeneas  having  come,  Dido,  tbe  lovely  widow,  looked  his  way"  (p.  118),  and  the 
abominable  word  drool  (p^  104).  Tbera  ia  no  apaoe  to  pdnt  out  netcioat  defeoti 
(I  bave  noted,  for  example,  tcven  octoqrllablc  Baes  and.  as  if  to  nnke  for 
these,  as  many  Alexandrines)  or  slips  in  ^ammar,  which  are  by  no  means  few 
(on  pp.  404  f.  an  eagle  changes  its  gender  t).  On  pp.  S$  and  309  ere  is  mis- 
priated  for  e'er  (tiee  veiaa  on  p.  303),  on  p.  408  tight  for  iighs,  on  p.  99  lives, 
apparently,  for  liaibr  <arlM«),  on  p.  104  Ithaca  for  ItiutetUt  ud  on  p.  428  stream 
ifig  steeds  probably  for  stemuin^  (fumanfia).  There  are  also  errors  an  ?  -nron- 
sistencics  of  pronunciation,  tbe  worst  of  which  is  the  accent  of  Btnacus  in  tbe 
index  of  proper  names  as  well  as  in  the  text  (Mr.  Williams  is  probably  not 
reqioaaibla  fbr  tbe  index,  wbieb  eontaina  oAer  enriom  Oinga) :  *Tiaka  Banaeaa, 
the  river's  source  and  sire"  {quos  patre  Benaco  vttatut  atmtdku  glauca,  x.  205). 
How  could  the  translator  have  forgotten  the  great  line,  /keHbut  §t  frtmUu 
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turgens  Benace  marine,  and  the  great  passage  in  which  it  occurs?  On  p.  431 
w  lum  JaPfM  mhpfoaounced  with  tin  acoeat  to  ^  aatepemdt^  Imt  to  tlw  vcnr 
next  page  rightly  pronotinced  with  th«  pTOOlt  long;  here  again  tlw  index  is  at 

fault.  But  for  blemishes  like  these,  this  v<?r5ion  micrht  be  pronounced  without 
hetitatioa  th«  moat  aatiafactoiy — or  must  we  rather  say,  least  unsatisfactory— of 
•XL  BagBih  vaidariaia  of  VIi^b  A^mtd, 

H.  H.  YaaKM 

HOBART  C0I.LEGE 

GaaxvAt  Nsw  Yoax 

Tht  TraMng  of  Ttutmt  for  Steomdory  Sdtoolt  m  Gomamjf  mi  ikf  XJmUod 
States.  By  John  ¥ma»kum  Bamnr.  New  Yoik:  Macmilbi^  1911. 

X+33S.  $1.25  net. 

There  is  much  reference  to  German  practice  in  the  discussion  of  American 
school  attairs,  so  that  any  work  which  gives  a  clear,  consecutive  statement  of 
what  die  older  country  ia  doioff  ia  aa  important  addition  to  pedagogical  litaratnre. 
In  thia  book  there  is  added  to  this  contribution  an  analyaii  of  oor  own  problem 
in  training  teachers,  with  suggestions  of  the  next  steps  we  naj  v^dl  tab%  and 
of  the  part  the  German  plan  may  play  in  this  reconstniction. 

About  two-tfdnb  of  tiw  apaoe  ia  given  to  "The  Ti^nidg  of  German  Teadiefo" 
and  the  reminder  to  'The  Ttaining  of  American  Teachers."  The  former  aeetira 
bcfrins  with  an  accoTTnt  of  Pm^^irin  '^cho'^ls  and  traces  the  development  from  iSto 
to  the  present.  We  have  nowhere  else  so  adequate  a  statement  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  Seminar  in  connection  with  the  nniversi^  and  in  other  relaiioiiahipa. 
There  ia  an  inipostial  ahowiag  of  the  atato  of  opiaira  is  Gcrmaagr  with  relei^ 
ence  to  the  atndr  of  cdncatim  In  the  mScwwHtr  tad  Ao  Strnktarfakr  and  the 

The  diviaiott  relating  to  America  is  less  satisfactory,  in  part  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  leaa  satisfactory  condition  of  traiBing  In  lUa  ootmtry.  There  la  an  exed- 
lent  otatement  of  standatdo  of  oertiflcation  and  qnalifiaitions  of  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  variotts  states.  Ther  follows  an  account  of  what  is  being  done 
ia  normal  schools  and  coUcgea.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  is 
girea,  aad  to  the  baaia  of  vhat  this  propoaea  aad  the  aoggeatioaa  coniag  from 
the  German  ayttem  there  ia  atated  "a  plan  for  proytding  for  the  deaired  traiaiag." 
This  is  summarized  by  the  author  fp.  2^8)  as  follows : 

"t.  a  five-year  course  of  combined  academic  and  professional  training  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  a  good  four-year  preparatory  course. 

"a.  Stich  etody  of  two  or  three  aobjeeta  as  will  give  Ae  candidate  adiolar- 
ahip  stiffideat  to  teach  them  effectively  in  the  high  school. 

"3.  Such  sttidy  of  other  subjects  as  will  give  liim  a  broad  ovtlook  qpro  Other 
departments  of  scholarship  and  upon  life. 

'  "4.  At  leaat  aa  demeataty  titniiy,  dnriag  die  ddrd  aad  foarth  yeara  of  die 
eoUege  oourae,  of  the  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  the  priaciplea 
of  education,  secondary  education,  and  observation  of  actual  teaching. 

"S.  One  year  of  graduate  study  (which  might  well  be  called  the  professional 
year),  in  which  he  ahall  divide  his  time  betweea  acttial  teaching  nnder  carefnl 
aupcrvlaiTO  aad  additional  theoretical  profeaaioaal  atadsr*  dio  fonaer  to  be  ro< 
gardcd  aa  fiindamwitaUy  tavortaat 
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"6.  For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  stich  a  course  of  training  the  uni- 
versity should  give  a  special  professional  teacher's  certificate;  and  when  the 
woili  it  prapcrfjr  oi(uits6d  tut^tr  state  Mithontsr  woA  tupcnhiQtt  thic  Mste  slwiMi 
gii«  a  profeidoinl  life-certificate  to  teach  io  the  high  school." 

Tn  presenting  material  the  writer  gives  many  origrtnal  documents  and  very 
serviceable  summaries.  There  is  a  good  index,  a  brief  but  fairly  well  selected 
Ubliograpliy,  and  an  appendix  cdBtaiiiiiw  brief  aceoast  of  Ae  tniaiac  of 
secondary-school  teachers  In  Amtiia»  FlObiid,  SwedM,  Deuaaric,  Nonny,  Fmiee, 
&igland,  and  Scotland." 

This  work  has  needed  doing,  and  the  result  of  the  author's  undertaldaf  ia 
a  book  which  «at  bdp  any  laacbor  to  uudenUiid  better  the  movcawot  the 

AUgtmcine  Pddagogik.    By  Theobald  Ziscuot.    Leipzig:  Teubner.  1909. 
Pp.  viii+148.  $(X3a 

Tbia  la  tfko  4ivd  oditloit  of  ooa  of  the  bert  brief  atataseBta  in  Geman  of 

general  educational  problems.  Pwilfeanr  Ziegler,  of  the  phQoaophical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Strassburg',  presents  six  addresses  dealing  with  "The  Aim 
and  Motive  of  Education."  "Physical  Education."  "Intellectual  Truning,**  "Train- 
ing of  the  Feelings  and  dM  IR^"  "Who  Shall  Edncala  and  Who  Siail  Bo  Edn- 
eatad."  aad  "Scihoob  aad  School  Sfatenw.** 

The  number  of  pages  is  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  editions  (1901  and  1904), 
but  the  amrmnt  of  matter  has  been  considerably  increased.  There  is  new  ma- 
terial on  education  with  reference  to  sex  and  the  reform  in  schools  for  girls  in 
Pmnrfa.  The  aulhof'a  aUlluda  on  itnraltaoeoui  adioola  asd  tho  tcahring  of 
t(nc!iers  of  religion  has  brooght  him  odditionnl  opponents,  bot  hO  ■IliOtia  their 
objections  by  saying  that  he  would  be  well  satisfied  were  he  so  sure  of  every- 
thing else  as  be  is  that  the  SimultantckuU  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  German 
people,  and  tiiat  leadMa  of  Nligion  in  adoola  have  an  wgant  aaad  of  pfaflo* 
•ophical  and  UiCorkal  training. 

Then  ia  a  good  iadoK. 

Dk  dtt$ifek4  NaHanAchiUg,  Bdtrtge  aor  Sdralref oral  aoa  den  dcotidien 
Laadaenddmiigahcinien.   By  Homamu  ton.    Jjopng:  R.  Vbigtliader, 

Dr.  Lietz  is  a  most  nrtivc  worker  and  prolific  writer.  Besides  articles  in  the 
encycl<H>cdtas  and  in  periodicals,  the  announcement  of  publications  having  direct 
hearing  apon  ^  achoola  he  haa  fonndad  tafasa  an  eniiffa  page  In  pnbUihcr*a 
eatalegno.  Hia  tateat  icport  (for  i9O9-<0^  the  twdfih  year)  t3S»  tmo  handred  and 

eighteen  pages.  All  of  his  experiences  in  this  valuable  experiment  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  type  of  school  for  German  boys  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  present  work  upon  a  German  national  school.  There  are  tables  giving  in 
detail  the  daily  programs,  couiaee  of  study,  etc.  of  the  propoied  achooU  and  alao 
eomparisons  in  these  matters  with  the  existing  secondary  schools.  At  the  cloee 
are  given  twenty  articles  in  which  the  author  sums  up  the  demanH.?  of  this  new 
system.  A  third  of  these  have  to  do  with  religious  and  moral  education;  the 
othata  an  ooa^jeined  with  phfaical  edncation*  the  fofonn  of  Inatxnctlont  mcthoda 
of  faialrucilon,  and  maana  of  acoompHihing  adioot  reform. 
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Any  student  of  progressive  education  will  find  the  statement  by  this  vigorous 
reformer  and  experimenter  of  the  present  nfcd  in  Germany  a  help  in  his  own 
problems.  It  its  ciiaracteristicaUy  Gennaji  that  Lbe  autiior  turns  to  the  Emperor 
tiie  neuw  of  seera^H^ag  Ua  cad.  A  aceriea  b  bMded,  **Der  deottde 
KMmt,  die  HofTntmg  aller  Fretinde  der  deutschen  Nationalschulc."  "Et  bldbt  Ja 
iBmnBOcb  ein  ReOar  In  der  Not,  dcr  dcatKhe  Kaiser  Wiiheim  111" 

Tk9  Se§k9n,  Jfy  Jmtta  EL  Samfiib.  Wmh  an  Intrododiod  by  Jotuoi 
ROYCi.  New  York:  MHcbell  Kennerky,  1910.  Pp.  xii+m  |i^5. 

Anyone  not  int'mafeh'  acquainted  wirh  upper-middle-class  younc:  yienp!?  in  a 
large  aty  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  from  this  book  the  very  useful 
awtarial  it  contains.  It  is  characterized  as  a  "sticcessfol  experiment  in  xu>n- 
Mdariu  ffdigloe,  in  auwal  aad  actdielic  iaqalfy*  wHQk  yoaag  m>>e 
ways,  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  tMnga.**  As  B«ison  has  stated,  "The  idea  of 
disorder  arises  in  our  mind  whenever.  <»eeldng  one  of  the  two  kind?;  of  order, 
we  find  the  other."  Many  readers  will  lay  the  book  a&idc  because  they  are  so 
accuatomed  to  oUier  fonao  of  nligioai  iataiMt  aad  lateawat  ibat  thla  «i&  accai 
"disorder." 

Professor  Royce  has  written  an  appreciative  introduction  in  which  he  says: 
"The  book  is  one  to  encotu-age  every  lover  of  good  things,  and  everyone  who 
waata  to  aaa  how  l!h«  aihsda  of  young  people  ia  thla  cotmtry,  and  UTiof  nadar 
good  coaditioaa,  can  be  tnraad  toward  great  qucstkms  in  anch  a  way  as  to  eo- 
eouragc  sincerity,  thought  fulness,  and  the  beginnings  of  true  wisdom." 

Seven  young  people  ffive  girTs  and  two  boys),  all  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  met  on  seventeen  Sunday  afternoons  during  a  winter  and  discussed  a  series 
of  topica  which  the  aethor  had  worked  oat*  and  which  she  haa  formulated  la  the 
appendix.  The  record  made  by  the  leader  supplediealad  hr  papers  written  by 
the  other  members  of  the  club  or  class  furnishes  an  unusually  straightforward 
account  of  a  social  experiment  A  brief  characterization  of  each  ot  the  "seekers" 
aad  the  deaiacw  iviUi  which  ituf  reveal  Acnadvco  la  ^  dlaenadoaa  add  to 
die  value  of  die  report. 

Thr  author's  philosophy  is  a  form  nf  idcnlism  approved  by  Professor  Royce, 
and  while  she  does  wish  chiefly  that  the  young  people  become  seekers,  she  shows 
throughout  coaalderable  taadency  toward  propaganda  ia  favor  of  her  owa  viewa. 
It  aaeau  aafortaaate^  too,  that  ia  tenalaology  there  la  •  teadeacgr  toward  ahao- 
lutism  beyond  the  author's  probable  intention — "complete,"  "perfect."  "the  true 
reason."  aad  aiaular  tenaa  call  for  coaataat  rcatatcoicat  on  the  part  of  some 
readers. 

The  Idealiatie  fallaer  hers  coaaidera  a  paiatlaf  art  while  a  |»hotognq»h  amat 
turt  be  so  accounti  !,  1    ause  of  tfie  greater  power  ia  the  fonaer  caae  of  chooaiac 

and  omitting  details.  This  transcendental  control  ia  ustially  tempered  by  common 
sense,  but  (p.  329)  in  discussing  vocations,  teacher  and  pupils  alike  are  carried 
off  ttdr  feet  tgr  tim  liopca  and  ladiaga  la  Hw  wuttSbg&t  mmmm  ao  oltao 
raaalliag  ia  diaappoIataMat. 

Tt  seems  strange  to  say  that  "we  would  nnt  discu.ss  definite  soci.il  or  polifical 
problems  at  all,  since  the  girls  and  boys  bad  neither  the  experience  nor  the  judg- 
ment to  profit  by  them  now,"  when  their  meetings  were  given  up  to  such  topics  as 
"God  aad  the  Ifandag  of  Fragreiab''  "Uatler  aad  Spirit.**  "Prayer."  "Evofutioa," 
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90  resolutely  eHminated. 

With  all  due  aocotmt  t^ccn  of  Umitationt,  this  as  one  of  the  most  adegoate 
ywMuulioni  we  have  of  aa  esperuMtt  ta  aa  tovortast  IwM,  it  doenrci 
■Mdr     tckool  tmA  ¥^  aocHl  ftadeato  mi  ■uitmi. 

FkAMX  A.  Mam 

Teachers'  Training  School, 


Bm^iA  lalcralwv.*  /If  History  mmd  Its  Sigmlfamn  for  Ao  Lifo  ti  ll» 

Engtaa^prnking  World.    A  Text-Book  for  SdMWIiu        WniXAM  J. 

Love.   Boston :  Ginn  &  Co,  igogi   Pp.  xv+582. 
A  First  Book  in  English  Literature.    By  Hexky  S.  PaN'T'AST  ajcd  PotCY 
Van  Dyu  Sbqxy.  New  York:  Uenjy  Holt  ft  Co,  i£ua  Pp.  xix+^g/. 

$1.15. 

The  mao  who  sits  htm  down  to  write  a  textbook  of  KnyHsb  Uteratore  la* 
Ib  80  M  he  tries  to  do  nooo  this  i^vo  o  bote  cluootcfcv  Iwd  pot  to  it  to 
foaoorilt  a  stadber  of  ha»d|r  loeoticilable  elements.   If  he  is  to  socceed  at  all 

be  most  do  more  than  giTe  a  bar*  chronicTe ;  but  criiictstn  h  just  the  thing  that 
i»  Uktif  to  be  fatal  to  him.  Be  critical,  be  criticai ;  be  not  too  criticai,  most  be 
the  kvooi  «i«r  the  ortrooet  to  Mo  taA.  He  io  writiBg  for  tooJgffo  for  vhoM 
fiterstare  iit  to  a  ocoM^  om  40  dcteMii^  nodin  who  not  only  hare  as  yet  00 

critical  jud^mtrit,  but  who«e  elrmetttary  liking  for  literature  has  hardly  been 
von,  and  the  spark  of  whose  interest  must  be  fanned  into  flame,  yet  with  not 
•00  atrong  a  breaih. 

A.  book  of  tho  lypo  of  Dr.  LoofTo  io  KMT,  00  0  rotiniionfn  to  pooto  of 

very  genuine  value  in  introductory  courses.    It  is  not  too  criticaL    In  one 

sense  it  is  not  critical  at  z1\ '  it  passes  no  indc»"'-— '-l^it  it:dj;Tnenr  •jr^an  nnv  writer 
or  piece  of  writing,  and  ciari6cs  no  ideas,  but  talis  easily  into  liie  current 

Oft  tor  art's  sake,  as  in  the  introductory  chapter :  "A  history  or  work  of  science 
may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  literature,  but  only  as  tee  forget  the  svibjtct-matttr 
and  the  fretentatum  of  facts  i»  the  rtmpie  beauty  of  its  expression."  The  italics 
■re  oriae.  Dr.  Leaf  warns  bk  note  tfcot  JohMOoTo  eridekan  on  often  ado- 
leadiog,  and  cites,  as  an  escample.  the  fact  Aot  JobMon  bod  a  wanA  of  pnioo 
for  Pope.  Ail  this  is  intrinsically  bad,  but  it  may  not  be  bad  for  those  who  are 
not  yet  strong  enough  for  an  adult  diet.  Elementary  wudents  are  at  a  romantic 
Ofe  OS  wdl  00  to  a  wawaHe  age,  and  eoa  perhape  best  be  appealed  to  throogfa 
Ifco  BOtonl  boot  of  ihoir  ftoUtavk  Aad  witbot  it  aav  be  ooid  tbot  Dr.  Loi«  boo 
a  tender  enthusiasm  for  literature  that  Is  genuinely  infectious.  His  style  it  fidl 
of  interest ;  he  has  the  art  of  ^HiMMiin  aad  qoototicM*  aad  a  pleoitoK  ftnwMi  tm 
to  his  phrase 

To  a  aatan  arfad       toat  bjr  HoHni  PboeoMt  and  SbcQf  Io  mck  am 

accepuble.  Its  cnti  cijTns  are  more  ubJoctitPCt  ItoO  socnd  bjr  a  romantic  btoi^ 
tor  Mfcr  tbon  tbofc  ol  Dr.  Loof.  It  om^  fm*  leto  «ttici«g  to  a  otodeat  who 
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has  to  be  luml  into  a  concern  for  Htmtai^  bat  it  1m*  Ikt  advntage  of  giving 
tomcthipg  better  to  fbooe  who  auqr  be  nert  wortb  euitlin  rtudmnti  lAuom  en- 
vironment and  training  have  already  given  them  a  bent  in  that  direction.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Pnncnns*'?  Introduction  to  English  Literature  will 
find  the  present  book  siiorter  but  based  on  the  same  general  plan.  There  is  less 
BteraiT  critidwa  fai  it  and  man  bkff^bgr*  mad  Hbt  etodeal^  cn  the  wholes  ia 
led  to  concentrate  on  a  smaller  PMnher  of  writeie  of  Ao  fint  inipoftaace.  The 
gain  in  this  change  ia  great. 

Sherlock  B.  Gam 

Tub  UinvsMiTy  op  KtmAtKA 


A  Cauar  Composition  Book.  By  H.  F.  Scorr  and  Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl. 

Chicago:  Soot^  ForeanutB  ft  Ca,  1910.  Pp.  12a  $0.30. 

In  Aaae  days  of  a  eravded  ewrieidmB,  Aortttaad  perfeda,  and  aodal  aelhrl- 
ttea  ia  maay  forms,  die  |»niblcai  of  linding  time  for  Lathi  prose  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  present  bonk  jjor?  very  close  to  the  hrart  of  the  matter  by  reducing  the 
amount  to  the  bare  essentials  and  by  presenting  the  principles  simply  and  clearly. 
The  wtiftMRi  have  «fidentfy  diacorered  fram  ttelr  teaching  experieace  that  the 
aecood-ycer  popfl  b  not  ao  meh  in  need  of  eraditioa  aa  Itt  ia  of  the  dear  pre^ 
eatatinn  nf  a  few  necessary  facts. 

1  he  distinctive  fr:ittjre  of  the  book  is  the  elimination  of  the  formal  grammar 
as  a  textbook  for  tiic  second  year,  the  grammatical  principles  being  stated  at 
ihte  iMod  of  eadi  kaaoa  widi  illiiatrallfe  Latin  aentenoca.  Howeveri  tiie  refer- 
eaces  to  grasnaata  in  oommon  use  are  given  in  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  believe  diat  the  •tudeat'a  introdttction  to 
the  grarainar  should  come  in  this  way. 

The  Icaaeaa  are  tawnty^iine  in  anmber,  beaed  on  Booha  I  and  n  of  die 
GolMe  Wat,  The  teedier  who  prefers  to  have  the  prose  accompaaj  the  text 
throughout  the  year,  or  who  fJino-^M  interesting  campaigns  from  the  sev^n  books 
as  a  whole  instead  of  reading  the  traditional  four,  will  find  himself  handicapped 
bf  tllia  arrangement. 

Eaeh  leaean  iadndea  two  new  piinelplea  of  ayntax  on|f .  The  aentancca  for 
composition  are  arranged  in  two  paragraphs,  the  first  containing  six  very  simple 
illustrations  of  the  poirits  in  question,  and  \\\r-  ■•ecrnd  containing  two  or  three 
more  di&cuit  ones,  in  general  the  lessons  are  such  that  a  pupil  may  feel  that 
aunteij  of  tlieai  ia  peaaibift  It  b  the  opialon  of  the  reviewer  that  nmdi  of  die 
diaUhe  of  preae  wedi  cones  from  the  feeling  of  incompetence  in  the  face  of  an 
appalling  maia  of  grammatical  refereneea  to  be  mastered  and  aenteneea  to  be 
written. 

The  conatroetlena  choeea  for  treataunt  are  probably  theee  whidi  meat 
teadMia  woald  eoaaider  eaiendaL  The  Qoeadon  of  the  different  typea  of  perCeet 

•  atems  on  p.  53  is  the  onlv  ftoint  which  Tnifrlit  well  be  omitted.  The  treatment  of 
certain  small  but  important  questions,  such  as  the  uses  of  tt,  que,  and  atque,  the 
possessive  lued  as  a  stibstantive,  the  superlative  with  quam,  the  peculiaritiea  of 
pKm*  ....  aKtu,  and  MiUr  in  the  aiaiiaiar  and  phMMd,  ia  very  aatiafiwiofx,  in 
that  these  are  made  prominent  iaatcad  of  being  tdnn  aJmoafe  for  granted  in  tiew 
of  larger  and  more  prawing  gawdona. 
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The  Appendix  oontaiaa  iaflectiocs  reprinted  from  the  Bdkm  Hthtfiemm, 

several  college-exanrnntion  r^r'^i'':i  ^nd  an  EaglialnLatiB  vocabidaiy*  wUdi  traidd 
be  more  satisfactoty  if  printed  in  larger  type. 
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Fumjous  Diseases  of  Plants.   By  Benjamin  Minge  Duocai.  Boston;  Gtna 

ik  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  xii 4-508.  %2.00, 

This  work  fills  a  gap  which  for  a  decade  or  more  has  been  open  in  our  plant 
llftmtim  DorioK  ^  pMt  thirtj  yean  «  mam  of  data  vHallr  rdatad  to  aeo- 

Bomic  plant-production  has  been  gathered  by  the  plant  pathologists  and  physiolo* 
8^ts  of  our  state  and  federal  experiment  stations  and  kindred  institutions.  This 
information  has  received  siKh  a  miscellaneotis  publication  that  only  a  few  of 
tta  mart  fairorably  aituatcd  worhwa  conld  htap  In  tooeli  nriA  tb»  progress  aaade. 
None  more  kexaaif  Idt  the  need  of  atich  a  coaqrflatioa  aa  Dr.  Jhiggar  haa  piM 
us  than  dtr!  the  instructor  in  plant  pathology  and  his  student'^ 

Plant  pathology  is  a  comparatively  recent  science.  To  the  t.uropeans  we 
must  attribute  the  earlier  investigations  upon  parasitism  and  the  knowledge  ob- 
taiaad  of  the  epideodc  aatme  of  oertala  infectioiia.  With  the  advent  of  ear 
atatc  onivanitfea  and  cspeiiniaBt  atationa  we  luva  inada  nnidi  pcoffaaa  in  plvio- 
pathology.  Our  frreatest  successes  He  along  the  lire  of  the  control  of  fungous 
pests  affecting  field  and  orchard  crops.  Also  ranch  has  been  contributed  upon 
Iwretofora  onknown  parasites,  especial^  tboae  of  bacterial  origin.  Dr.  I>uggar, 
in  lib  ceapflation,  haa  in  nowise  ovctlookad  tliaw  aaore  raeent  adwaaaea. 

The  book  gives,  to  quote  the  author,  "a  comprehensive  dtsctisston  of  the 
chief  fungous  diseases  of  cultivated  and  familiar  plants."  The  arrangement  of 
tiic  matter,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  a  textbook  or  a  reference  work,  is 

vety  good.  Tha  atatamenta  are  eenetae  and  aeearale.  Tlie  antiior  liaa  ased  good 

judgment  in  the  apace  allotted  to  each  of  the  snbjccts  treated.  The  essentials 
in  the  way  of  a  bibliography  heading  each  subject  treated,  together  with  a  limltwl 
host  index  and  a  copious  general  index,  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  student. 

The  votame  ia  attractive,  well  printed,  and  wdl  iUoMxatad.  It  ia  an  OBed- 
lent  teatt  for  college  eoonea  in  aeonoode  plant  atndir,  and  will  be  of  value  alao 
to  teachers  of  nature-study  and  the  more  progressive  of  the  laymen. 

I  trust  that  the  hook  will  receive  such  a  ready  acceptance  th.it  an  early  re- 
vision may  be  made,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  kept  Up  with  the  advances 
made  in  our  Imowledge  of  plant  dieeaaee.  The  volome  might  even  now  be  co* 
larged  to  cover  some  fifty  or  more  additional  diseases.  Forttar*  I  ahoold  like  to 
see  the  host  index  extended  to  include  all  of  the  known  parasites  of  the  more 
familiar  and  economic  plants,  together  with  the  essentials  of  a  bibliography.  If 
apace  demanded  it.  the  boat  index  and  die  bibliography  might  wdl  be  made  in 
smaller  type.  - 


Fkavces  £.  Sasih 


TttoMAS  F.  IfAifin 


Experiment  SiAriuN 
WoosTER,  Ohio 
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Mmmti  «f  A§rktatmw  ftr  S«eo»imry  Stko9k:  Shiiigi  m  SoQi  md  Croh 
Prodmcticn.  By  D.  0,  BAna  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  BlMnMlon. 
Bottoo:  D.  C  Heath  ft  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  xiv+89.  $a5a 

Th<?rp  may  he  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  agriculture  shoiiW  be 
regarded  as  a  scicQce,  a  combination  of  sciences,  or  something  else;  but  one  must 
marvel  at  the  qtread  of  this  latest  study  of  scientific  character  to  knock  for 
adiiiitrioii  into  MitiHidwri  ewrteatam.  Where  torn  jtan  ■go  fhe  anaber 
of  high  tehoob  HMhieg  agiiculture  was  less  than  one  hndnd.  it  now  runs  into 
four  figure"!  Of  grammar-school  texts  we  already  have  warnings  of  the  flood 
to  come.  Few  texts  suitable  tor  high-school  classes,  however,  have  appeared* 
and  they  have  been  of  a  gen«al  nature. 

Thie  little  wofh  ie  the  firtk  eerfooi  effort,  ooliide  of  eertehi  eOdal  pnhlica- 
thms,  to  furnish  a  complete  set  of  field  and  laboratory  exercises  to  guide 
practical  work  of  high-school  cln^ses  in  agriculture.  Part  I,  on  soils,  includes 
twenty  exercises,  and  Part  11,  on  crops,  has  sixteen.  The  thirty  - 11  ix  exercises  are 
intended  to  furnish  material  for  an  entire  year's  work,  which  they  undoubtedly 
wetiM  dttb  Seflw  ere  ea^  tviOia  Oe  gnap  el  fiietfaar  paplk^  bal  auar  ether* 
reqiriia  a  ptaciaien  of  manipulation,  the  lack  of  which  has  bean  dM  despair  f 
so  many  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The 
author  makes  no  suggestion  as  to  tlie  place  in  the  high-school  course  the  work 
IS  intended  to  occupy,  other  than  to  remark  that  it  should  precede  another  year's 
work  OB  aafaaal  hwhaadrjr,  paila,  and  liln4rcd  topio  The  estpariBeBta  do  00k 
foXLom  in  audi  doee  eeqacpea  as  to  preclude  the  order'a  being  occaeionally  changed. 
While  -^ome  of  the  exercises  might  be  conducted  by  any  teacher  of  fair  scientific 
attninrr.rnl ,  it  %voi;!d  hardly  be  safe  for  one  to  attempt  to  carry  a  class  through 
the  entire  set  unless  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  agricultural-coUege  training. 
In  other  vrafd%  the  «ofk  here  ondattahcn  ia  of  a  eesiooa  aataia  and  set  at  aH 
comparable  with  the  toaMto-can  aert  of  demeaatration  vork  ftnt  Mad  to  pepo* 
larize  "school  agriculture."  Some  of  the  apparatus  called  for  will  be  found  in 
the  science  equipment  already  possessed,  but  agricultural  study  calls  for  its  own 
peculiar  apparatus  as  truly  as  do  the  standard  sciences.  A  fair-sized  plot  of 
grocmd  ia  alao  neccesaiy  for  the  omdoor  vork 

Eaeh  exerdie  haa  a  conciae  introdnetmy  atataacnt^  Aonih  ia  he  intelligible 
the  work  should  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  some  physics  and  chemistry; 
if  not  by  the  rcHiilar  hiRh-school  courses,  then  by  supplementary  work  of  the 
"elementary"  or  "introductory"  variety  of  science.  In  only  a  tew  instances  does 
the  pupil  have  thrown  at  him  withottt  aone  preparation  anch  tern*  as  osMorif 
and  /f^emlaliM.  Bat  the  ttreepage  dieeowloH  of  the  common  elements  and 
Iheir  compounds  related  to  plant  economy  is  hardly  sufficient  to  give  the  mastery 
of  their  nature  desirable  in  the  investigation  of  plant  foods  and  ferti!i?ers  This 
is  not  a  fault  of  the  book  but  is  incidental  to  the  chaos  still  reigning  in  our  ideas 
abont  the  adndniatratiott  of  agricaltnral  edncatfan, 

WMle  coaatdetable  inforaatian  i*  afiiarded  by  the  disciiaeion*,  the  book 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  text,  and  abtmdant  references  are  given  at  the 
close  of  each  section.  These  are  necessarily  to  the  books  used  in  the  agricultural 
colleges.    Indeed,  the  author's  statement  that  many  of  the  exercises  are  those 
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vdcfMBOC*  of  »c>cii)cie.    like  book  a>  «di 


reports  W7  v 
op  <rf  farrrred  reports^ 


SMdden,  Depcey  Cosciiseooer  Cx&riei  A.  Frasaer.  aa«t  Sfceal  Accs£  Kstof  W. 
ScoBsoo.  BcartoB*  verc  bc£d  a  saav  fMti  9i  Ifer  flBMs  Mil  aiviee  wm  soutkt 

The  report  sets  forth  maay  f»CT3  abmt  taroxac  ooafidMS  m  the  state  and 

the  effects  o«  raises  aad  (/.^.a  already  ressiltisig  fraat  it?"'' ••■  t-*.  "■^i^?-*^ 
the  faccocs  avolved  ia  csta 


B  Ae  loore 

3r?  !caji  4  iu=  :r^f  po^nls  by  the  onfiaary  aeaas  ot  traasportatioe.  wlHc  tie  =re4« 
«<        sswTe  ifarsely  sercled  osoNonitics  iVi—H  he  act  hy 


*;  &at  is.  h  shook!  ctator 

aber."  i  ;f  'B-Tr:-~-T^-!!^ied  probiens.    Tbe«e  srr  frrrrirlif  ^         -Jre  erLttrf 

low  y<zrs,^  a.ri  rrpfesestt  the  taat  and  hoc  fTDOooaeeaesa  by  ±£  experts  oo^- 
ia  tk^  ^rcpanbOK  •(  the  teyoct.  A  few     thne  projects  aic 
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high-school  courses  in  agriculture  in  many  places  outside  oi  Massachusetts,  rest* 
ing  a«  they  do  upon  very  fnadancatol  principkt. 

A  strilnaf  ttcoiHieiidrtfaa  1«  tfMt  m  integral  p«rt  off  cadi  project  •honld  be 

home  work,  carefully  supervised,  anrl  crrflited  toward  ?;chonl  promotion.  It  is 
advised  that  at  least  one  instructor  be  on  duty  during  the  growing  season  to 
carry  on  this  phase  of  the  school  activities.  The  scheme  is  further  elaborated 
into  najor  and  ninor  projects,  wiA  the  appropriate  divialona  of  die  work  Into 
•chool  and  home  work.  Fcorision  is  also  made  for  extend jpg  the  pait^lma  or 
eontinuation-school  feattires  as  widely  as  practicable. 

On  the  theoretical  and  adminiatrmtive  side  of  agricultural  education  of  sec- 
ondary-school grade  thia  rapoct  ia  one  of  dto  meat  ^ahnhla  eeatrnmdoaa  that 
have  appeared.  Written  oelenrib^  for  n  partiodar  atate*  and  related  in  plaeea 
to  the  local  geography,  it  is  so  conatmctive  In  naton  aa  to  be  anggestive  to 
educational  workers  in  all  sections. 

C.  H.  RoaisoN 

Tan  Stais  Noucab  School 
UoMTOiai^  Nsw  Jnair 


BlimtnU  of  Physict.  By  Hnanr  Cksw.  Revised  hf  PkAMEUN  T.  Joint. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1909.       3diH-435>  $i*io  net 

"The  purpose  of  the  study  of  physics  i";  quite  a«;  rn;:ch  to  furnish  the  student 
with  a  logical  and  easily  remembered  arrangement  of  his  present  knowledge  as 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  new  facts."  This  senten^  taken  from  the  intro- 
dnctioQi  ia  the  Iwynote  of  tlio  boolL  The  two  diatinctlfo  fientnfea  that  give  it 
character  and  weight  as  a  high-school  textbook  are  its  logical  connection  of  the 
parts  of  the  subject  and  its  elementary  presentation  of  the  facts.  Physics  is  often 
regarded  as  a  series  of  more  or  less  disconnected  and  independent  subjects.  In 
thia  book  Ae  anftora  hnve  aaeceeded  in  eonnecting  ^e  vatiova  topiea  ao  tliat 
their  relation  ia  apparent  to  tte  student. 

The  subject-matter  is  treated  in  ten  chapters  under  tbe  following  heads: 
"Motion,"  "General  Properties  of  Matter,"  "Special  Properties  of  Matter," 
"^ama."  "Sound,"  "Heat,"  "Magnetiam,"  "Slaetnatatica,'*  "Electrie  Cnmnm," 
and^Ught" 

The  treatment  is  elementary  throughout.  A  topic  is  usually  introduced  with 
one  or  more  illustrations  drawn  from  phenomena  with  which  the  pupi!  i?  familiar. 
The  explanation  is  clear  and  simple.  A  statement  of  the  law  follows  the  explana- 
tion; and  wliere  •  aaathematical  atatemcnt  ia  aocaaaafy  the  forarala  ia  developed 
through  a  process  of  explanation  wllSk  n  minimnni  of  algebraic  qymbola.  The 
topic  closes  with  a  brief  summary.  An  ample  number  of  problems  is  given  to 
illustrate  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  average  pupiL 

Theva  ia  no  aactiBce  of  adanti6e  aeeora^  or  completanaaa  for  4e  a*ka  of 
elementary  treatment.  The  bo<dc  covers  all  the  fnndanenlal  prindplaa  of  tiie 
science  and  is  fully  np  to  tto  atandacd  of  ooUsgo  entrance  lequifamcnt  in  correct 
ness  and  detail. 

The  foUowiag  q>ecial  featnrea  are  worthy  of  mention  as  adding  value  to 
the  hook  for  daaa  naa.  Tlie  Ualorieal  devdopnwnt  of  the  aidtjeet  ia  bcocviht  ovi 
by  freonent  notae  end  referancea*  At  the  eada  of  the  chapiem  are  planed  Hate 
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of  refcrcaces  reUtznc  to  tbe  tabjects  treated.  A  qmopsii  of  tlic  meuic  tr^tesn, 
ymicm  tMVkw,  mad  a  fitt  ol  mebd  ■wbiii  are  iMa  om       Wdt  «»Mr  pages. 

selected  from  tbe  f»«mi nation  papers  of  sdioob  in  atl  parts  of  the  co-jntry.  and 
triTl  ^ryre.  the  douMe  ptirprOie  of  prorifling  a  convenient  means  of  reriew  axui  of 
comparing  tbe  a^muty  ot  the  ptqni  witii  the  accepted  siandard  of  attainment  for 

the  finate  in  the  mlilaM  aT 
Ik  A» 


Tfttf  Af^retUicts'  Cmmst  of  Exferimeutal  Physics  and  Mechanics.  By  jAitts 

Hii»»lnfi  iii^i  «wwKi»lirliTriUtjrie»iHirt^  iiiwirt  mJ  «i 
•  ^MBdOrive-  tasia.  It  b  <lfwcncd  to  niect  the  iu|uifc— a  far  the  Arst  and 
aeccEj-yoEr  preliaiinar?  :e<:i=:ra!  exi— Ina;ion»  of  the  I-ancashtre  and  Che-shire 
UoMa  of  laadtnicsy  the  Oxfond  aod  CamWidge  csanunaiions  in  elementarjr  aci- 

«C  Ifec  Board  of  Edtitioa  for  ite  PidhM—ay 


Tbe  oovrae  is  dirided  I9CO  foul  aecoons  :  The  first  section,  dealing  with 

B»eaj-rrr:ea*?,  cc-r'ains  ten  Section  twn  considen,  in  ten  lessons,  the 

mcararcnMntt  ot  dcastttcs  and  the  jydiosLMJc  pnociplcs  iq>on  wfaicii  their  deter- 


fiMlk  section  takes  np  beat  in  tgttm.  hiHHiL  At  Ae  cad  of  each 

:t  a  set  of  rjue*ti<jn»  for  a  wri'ten  Test  f Hii. r  and  a  set  of  ererctses  for  a  practical 
paper.    Ai  the  end  of  the  book  thoc  a«e  a  last  of  additional 
ggwtil  pages  «f 
ol 

The  tnateni!  of  the  book  Is  CJ::>ndeT:3ed.  The  greatest  accuracy  ac'f  -?r» ful- 
ness in  the  mcawtremcttts  are  insisted  opoo.  Nnnierotis  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
grapiu  are  prescribed.    Tbe  book  contains  a  great  m*oj  diagrams  to  illustrate 

Wffie  i■lMf■li^f  iailractiaag  or  dtoe«Mioai^  Wt  bo  kao  eoovreMed  a  great  deal 
of  nseftil  iBformstion  into  a  small  vf>>~— r-e  atwl  the  erperimeati  are  SO  dearljr 
otiUiscd  that  they  will  not  lack  interest  to  the  earnest  pufii. 

HtcoMioa  off  ooModL  fii^  or  dedridty.  oaA  Iwace  io 
off  the  gcneni  ooane  in  American  bt^ 
for  pujJils  p  reparian  to  oatcr  o  tcckaioot  ooaiao  is  OMckaaico  it  will 
excellent  book. 

PhfMt  Laibontory  Mmmti  for  S^wimj  Sctoolt  By  Cw mi ■■>  R  Aims. 
New  Yofk:  Aattiaa  Boole  Ca»  1909^  ly.  I9>.  fafiok 

TIm  oonae  it  lyMf  oiilii  illy  oriiigiil  ia  oevca  dMirten.  with  tea  i«iclMO 

on  simple  nieastiremcnts,  eight  on  mechanics  of  so!IJ«,  t-w-eTvc  ^r.  'ht  mechanics 
of  fluids,  eight  on  sotind,  twelve  oo  light,  nioe  on  heat,  and  nineteen  on  magnet- 
ism aad  dectrkt^r.    Pra^caUy  erety  fundamental  or  importaat  iirinciple  ia 

^^^^^^1—^^  «_   I  -  M   -A  -      -   -  -  -» 
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of  the  proper  lelectlon  of  materlalt  bttt  the  fruit  of  Ua  loof  expcrieaoc  in  haodHiig 

high-school  pupils.  This  tells  especially  in  the  methods  of  presenting  the  work. 
While  the  book  is  essentially  a  course  of  quantitative  experiments,  it  wtH  not 
Uck  interest  for  the  average  pnpil;  for  the  simplicity  ot  the  apparatus  and  the 
opHcitiiMO  of  tfw  iMtnwIlow  nudiB  (ho  wocfe  of  Ao  OKporlinwiti  oooiponli'v^^ 
OMif.  The  qoalitatiTe  dwracter  is  brotigbt  out  in  the  full  and  clear  discuMiooi. 

There  are  twenty  tihlet  of  noefnl  mioibcf%  fomnlao,  and  idiyticol  comtaatt 
in  tho  Appendix. 

Davio  a.  Waso 

Tas  H oBOAii  Pass  AewtKir 


Hittory  of  Chtmistry.  VoL  L  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Middle  of 
Hut  NinetMiith  Cenlniy.  Bf  So  Edwaib  TBom.  New  Yofk:  Pmnaiii, 
i9og.  Fl^zii+i9S.  |tab7S 

This  little  volume  ootttaina  «  ooneiae  hlatory  of  chemistry  duriat  tho  period 

named  in  tbc  title.  The  separate  ch-jpters  deal  with  the  leading  phases  in  the 
liistoiy  of  the  science,  such  as  the  chemical  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  alchemy, 
iatradianiatiy,  the  atomic  theory,  the  beginnings  of  electrochemistry,  the  fotmda- 
tiona  of  Offaaie  ehaadatiy,  and  dM  liaa  of  phjriieal  chomimy.  Within  eadi 
diapter  the  treatment  is  largely  Uo(praphicaI. 

Many  specific  discoveries  are  mentioned,  yet  they  are  infrorluced  with  such 
skill  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  overcrowding.  The  reader  does  not  feel  that  be 
ia  tradiac  Oromb  hiatOfy»  hot  i«th«r  that  he  is  looloBg  «t  a  Hctnre»  and  aotiac 
tiw  detail*  nhila  hacpinf  tlw  lAolo  ^ntinuously  ia  «low.  The  general  perapectiTe 
is  preserved  in  a  roarveTou?  wny,  nnd  the  book  constitittM  by  far  the  best  brief 
history  of  chemistry  in  existence.  Several  admirable  portraits,  a  bibliography, 
aad  aa  iadax  an  iadndo^ 

Amaana  Siitm 

CouivMa  Uawaaiir 
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Alden.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 1.  Pp.  ziv+735.  $2.35. 
English  Readings  for  Schools.    General  editor,  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross.  Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Clivt  and  Hastrngs.  Edited  by  Ywrnmiasi  £.  VmasM  and  Samuel 
Thdibex,  Jk.  Pp.  zzzviii+2g^.  Sco^s  Imdue.  Edited  by  AmED  A.  May. 

BvB+579b  Stnuattft  Inlmi  Vt^ms  mi  Tmdt       s  Bminy,  Edttail 
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The  most  complete  equipment  for  work  in  oral  hypiene  yet  established  has 
been  recently  installed  at  Clinird  College.  A  large  sum  has  been  spent  in  pro- 
viding thoroughly  organized  workrooms  and  laboratories.  The  opportunity 
for  icaeaich  affofded  by  the  fifteen  bundled  boys  in  leiidaice  bas  led  Dr. 
Onmf0H|  one  of  4Nir  IctdbiS  npnts  in  oomctive  worii  with  torth)  to  ^vo  up 
a  lucrative  piivatO  practice  and  take  charge  of  this  deportment  at  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  bas  three  aeiistants  and  will  be  able  to  do 
eiperimental  worit  of  great  value. 

The  Ri^t  Honorable  James  Biyce,  British  ambiwador  at  Washington, 
gave  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Michigan 
chapter  of  the  society,  in  Aim  Arbor,  April  4,  1911.  The  main  portion  of  the 
address  was  devoted  to  the  value  of  the  ancient  literatures  in  life. 

Mr.  Bryce  chose  as  his  starting-point  a  sentence  from  an  American  novel: 
"Ttie  life  ol  an  Amcifran  man  k  buejacM.**  To  this  view  he  took  ooeption, 
and  dedaied  that  all  vnimaities,  while  thqr  prepared  men  for  buuicss  of  one 
sect  or  another,  should  prepare  them  also  for  the  side  of  life  which,  though  not 
gainful,  is  profitable  and  valuable.  In  this  sense,  he  considered  that  the  ancient 
literatures  were  practical  studio,  and  there  was  even  a  sense  in  which  the 
farther  removed  th^  were  from  present  time  and  thought  the  more  impor- 
tant were  they  as  an  intellectual  influence,  because  Ihey  showed  more  dtaxfy 
what  Is  pennanent  in  human  nature  as  distingaished  bom  what  is  evanescent, 
and  what  tnan  had  been  wlien  iiist  he  Mse  to  high  levels  of  thonght  and  poetical 
creation. 

Among  the  ancient  literatures  Mr.  Bryce  included  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  even  the  mediaeval  Dante, 
and  the  Icelandic  sagas. 

"The  study  of  the  old  dasdesl  Isnguages,  which  people  canunmily  but 
cnoneonsly  caO  *dead,'  ssid  Mr.  Biyoe,  in  snhstanrf,  "Is  hopottant  and 
profitable  for  many  reasons.  One  Is  that  it  gives  us  a  comprehension  of  cor 
own  language,  and  this  in  turn  acts  upon  our  thoughts,  so  that  our  minds  are 
liberalized,  our  imaginations  quickened,  and  our  knowledge  oi  all  things 
becomes  more  accurate.  The  study  is  important  also  because  it  aids  in  the 
acquisition  of  s^e. 

"Another  great  value  of  old  Htoatuzes  is  that  they  aid  us  to  undentsnd 
Uie  present  fay  ghdng  us  a  true  comprehension  of  the  past.  We  all  live  loo 
much  in  the  preicnt,  or,  as  the  poet  says,' the  wocid  is  too  much  with  us.'  Yet 
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After  malung  an  extended  eooiiMiiioii  betivm 
sfcndente  in  college  and  the  grades  made  by  the  same  students  in  the  Harvard 
law  and  medical  schools,  President  Lowell,  writing  in  the  October  Educational 
Review  concludes  that  "as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  it 
makes  comparatively  little  diflcrence  with  wliat  intensity  the  subject  is  pur- 
sued— or,  to  put  the  same  proposition  in  a  more  teciimcai  iurm,  iaxniii&rity 
ivith  the  siibject4natter,  whidi  can  be  tianitend  little,  if  at  all,  is  of  amall 
importaiux  in  a  cdltege  edncaition,  aa  oompaied  irith  mental  pcooeaMa  that  an 
gyabie  of  being  transferred  widely,  or  with  the  moral  qualities  of  diligencet 
perseverance,  and  intensity  of  application  which  can  be  transferred  indefinitely. 
The  practical  deduction  is  that  in  the  administ ration  of  our  collej^es.  and, 
indeed,  in  all  our  general  education,  as  distinguished  from  direct  vocational  or 
pnimkxal  tialning,  we  have  laid  too  nmcih  atieaa  on  the  subject,  too  little 
on  the  fgcrilcnre  of  the  woiIl  and  on  the  rank  attained." 

Hie  Univenity  of  Washington  has  leoeived  a  fond  <rf  $30,000,  the  inoome 
of  which  b  to  be  used  in  mA  for  defective  duldien.  The  fond  has  been 
contributed  equally  by  Mcms*  S^gmwftd  and  Abtaham  Schwabadieri  of  San 


D'OOGE'S  LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  BENJAMIN  L.  D'OOCE,  Profettor  of  LMib  in  the  Michifu  Sfmto  Normal  College 

I  I  $14)0  I  I 

LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  leading  author  of 
*  Latin  textbooks,  prsaoits  the  demoits  of  Latin  to  younger  pupils.  The  appearance 
of  the  book  is  extremely  prepossessing,  attracting  the  student  at  once  with  its  clear  t3rpe 
and  splendid  cuts— which  include  four  particularly  fine  colored  illustrations  from  the  life 
of  the  ancfent  Riomans.  In  subject  matter,  the  book  shows  throughout  distinctive  features 
that  will  make  it  of  inonediate  and  cspedal  valne  to  teachei*  desiring  a  tbofonghly 
modem  textbook: 

9  Tkm  iwcMtdhiy  h  IbnUtlto  about  mx  hmttbrmdcfikt  tin^h§t  amd tunmmmutt 
^'^^^mSimCiimm'*  "  pnvmnimgm  mf  Iftem  iWMWWifcr  er 

9  Every  tenth  fesson  ctmtmktBU  iwinv      tht  foftHt  ttud  SWSMtNiwy  iMPWcrf  fo 

the  preceding  nine. 

Q  EiufBah  eonUruetuma  arm  i  tuimtmd  ami  aomimmimd  er  cenfwieif  mM  tkm 
Latin  wmpti 

9  Connected  narrative  for  trantiation  is  introduced  at  fAe  OU^tttUi  poeriUi 

moment,  and  ie  made  a  prominent  feature  throughout. 

4  n  th»  last  faagoft^jwilw^^amf  idiomMfr^n^amattr  arm  intro€biemtl  by  way  o/' 
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Francuco,  in  memtxy  of  Bdkj  Md  B«bctte  GatKrt.  Tfce  deed  of  pfl  pRK 

vides  that  the  incorae  of  the  fund  "d»Il  be  used  to  p't**"^*^  a  bureau  of  cMld- 

welfarc  ....  the  work  of  said  burr-a.u  ro  cxjnsBt  in  the  pronMtion  in  ^'arious 
ways  of  education  for  the  belter  care  and  trearroent  of  children  suffering  from 
defects,  either  phy&ical  or  mental,  esp^iaiiy  such  detective  children  as  can, 
fat  aptLt  at  their  defects,  attend  wAodi  of  lome  mt  and  benefit  by  aome  fotm 
of  tffwfli  ^^faw^tfOB  And  tisiflli^''  TTif*  iFwiffitt  of  tlw  Foaiidiikiii  an  to  be 
extended  as  widdtjr  M  poMible  tbrough  the  sute;  the  plan  iriH  be  for  Che 
specialist  in  charge  to  spend  n  con??irlerable  pari  of  his  time  visiting  centers 
throughout  the  st?-?e  to  give  ni  !  and  counsel  to  the  local  school  authoritiea  ta 
establishing  and  conduciing  woric  for  dd'eciive  children  in  their  schools. 

TTie  Department  of  Superintenrlence  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Nations]  Council  of  EducatK  n,  ar.d  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  of 
the  Naiiuiial  Education  Association,  wiU  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Februaiy  27,  2$, 
tad  39,  1912. 
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Just  as  gcKxl  as  the  Hartford 

PERSONS  scattered  all  over  the  Ignited  States  arc  asking 
their  agents  or  brokers  to  get  them  policies  in  the  HartforcL 
But  some  of  them  are  bemg  persuaded  to  accept  policies  in 
other  companies  because  tte  agent  or  broke^  argues  that  the 
companies  he  wants  to  give  them  are  "jubt  as  good  as  the 
Hartford.'* 

But  are  they  just  as  good  ?  Do  you  know  ab(^ut  any  of 
them  as  you  know  about  the  Hartford?    The  Hartford  is 

today  the  best  known  fire  in^rance  company  th  America.  It  is 

more  than  one  hundred  years  old  and  in  that  time  has  promptly 
and  iairly  met  every  ilpss.  It  does  the  largest  business  o(  any 
company  in  America,  and  at  San  J^rancisco  paid  the  largest 
single  loss  in  fire  insurance  history.  When  an  agent  or  broker 
asks  you  to  accept  a  poh'cx  in  some  company  "just  as  good," 
remember  these  things  about  the  Hartford  and  take  no  other 
company,  however  "good." 

The  penalty  of  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  company  falls  on 
you.  When  you  choose  the  t^artford  you  take  no  chances. 
Ask  for  the  H2urtford  and  accept  no  substitute.  Any  agent 
or  broker  can  get  it  for  you,  so  when  your  policy  expires 

INSIST  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
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"We  have  the  public-school  plants,  but  most  of  us  no  more  appreciate 
wliat  it  mtUM  to  tfieae  possetdont  than  tfie  people  in  Europe,  before 
I4ge,  ivpredated  what  k  tncant  to  have  the  earth.  There  was  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  incalculable  wealth  and  opportunity  about  which  thiy  tmew 

nothing.  And  in  the  public-school  plant,  there  is  a  hemisphere  of  value 
unrealized,  undiscovered  by  those  who  thit)k  of  it  as  simply  a  building  for 
the  education  of  children,  with  the  added  use  of  an  occasional  evening 
adiool.'* 

Thie  patagnph  opened  flie  r^ort  of  the  School  Ektcnsloo  Committee* 
which  occupied,  with  tfie  ditcuMioa  lliat  it  hroogfat  forth,  one  of  tfic  nuMt 

interesting  sessions  of  the  Convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League 

at  BuflFalo,  Novemher  14  to  18.  This  Committee  on  School  Extensmn  was 
appointeil  as  a  result  of  the  account  of  the  civic  and  social  iises  .vhuli  the 
people  of  Rochester,  N.Y^  make  of  their  public-school  buiidmgs,  which  was 


Baakorville  and  Estabrooke's  Pit^pressive  Problems 

in  Chemistry 

BrinR?  together  from  many  Sources  problems  which  give  a  sound  coTnprehpn9!on  of  the  basic 
principles  oi  chemistry,  and  which  are  suffidenl  in  number  to  admit  of  use  for  several  years  before 
aidatiani  nay  he  iiaaded  down  hum  one  dam  to  another.       CMI.  348  pages.  Fri€$f  fo  tmili. 

Unebarger^s  Tal-Book  id  Physics 

Rqaeseaia  a  aicp  bk  advance  hi  phyrioi  teaching;  haa  nme  erigbud  ieataiet  ef  vahn  than 

any  shnilar  hoA  that  has  appeared  in  the  past  decade;  te  simple,  dear  and  concise,  not  too  hard 
and  not  too  easy — ^teachable,  attractive  and  ^ientific.  It  is  especially  rich  in  mftdltrn  jiriiaetti^* 
applications  that  do  not  require  **fhiurAl  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

OtA.  940  pagti.  Price,  $1.25. 

Short  and  Elson's  Secondary  School  Mathematics 

A  new  series  for  use  in  indtistrial  and  vocational  courw?.  Condenses  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  easentiab;  presents  these  in  a  natural,  logical  progression;  intendates  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geunieliy,  and  trigonometiy;  containa  ahondant  practical,  comciete  prohtana.  TWo hooks, 

each  providing  a  one-year  course. 

BOOK   I.    Halfkcther     rS6  pai^fs.    Price,  $1.00. 

BOOK.  II.  Ualj  leather,   ij/o  pages.  I^rke,  $1.00.  Ready  in  Janoaiy. 

a  C  HEATH  &  CO^  Publishers 
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given  ai  the  igog  Convetition  of  the  League  at  Cincinnati  by  Edward  J. 
Wirdl  at  that  time  tymiw  of  Social  Centen  m  Rodwalier,  and  turn 
adviior  in  civio*  and  acxaal-center  devdopmcnt  in  the  Eartcniiqn  DiviiieQ 
of  the  Univenilar  of  Witoonsin. 

The  report  began  with  a  definition  of  the  terra  Social  Center  as  "The 
public  buildincr  or  group  of  htiildings  and  grounds  which  form  the  capital 
of  the  t>eighborhood«  the  focal  point  of  its  common  educatioual,  recreational, 
political,  and  social  lifeii  the  institutim  which  is  to  the  neighborhood,  or 
mailer  diviiion  of  a  cHy,  aa  the  Qvic  Center  it  to  the  aa  «  vhdfe." 
It  waa  pohttad  ont  that  tiie  cwnplete,  fnQfeiiaqiped  nciglilNNrliood  or  aodal 
canter  haa  not  yet  anywhere  been  realized,  but  that  in  every  community  in 
countr>'  and  city  the  public-school  plant  is  the  prcacn^  eaailr-evailable 
nucleus  of  such  a  center. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  social  center  as  a  place  for  the 
development  of  intelligent  public  spirit  through  the  open  presentation  and 
free  diicnaiion  of  public  qoeitiona  waa  pohited  oat  in  two  papera  on  "Hie 
Hiatone  Anteoedcnta  of  the  Socnl  Center,"  one  fay  Fkofeanr  Charlea 
Znddin;  the  other  by  Dr.  Samuel  Crothers,  each  of  whom  traced  the  line 
of  ance^fr>'  nf  this  modern  institution  from  the  primitive  gatherings  of 
free  men  m  ancietu  (,:eere  nnd  Rome  and  Palestine,  down  through  the  Folk- 
mote  and  the  Landesgemeinde  of  northern  Europe,  to  and  through  the  old 
New  England  town  meeting,  and  dticen  gatherings  in  tlM  little  red 
aehoolhoaae  bade  home.  "The  larger  nae  of  tiie  adioolhoaaea  and  the  oqpmi* 
xalioo  of  Sodal  Ccntera  nre  not  ooveltiea,  Tb^  are  tiie  twcntictfi-ccntnfy 
revival  and  expreiaimi  of  that  democratic  spirit  which  has  been  vital  at 
intervals,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,"  said  Professor  Zueblin; 
while  Dr.  Crothers  dosed  his  paper  with  the  words,  "Those  who  are  open- 
ing our  schoolhouses  for  the  largest  public  service  are  simply  carrying  on 
the  tradKTuiis  of  freedom.** 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  will  be 
held  Jauuary  12,  13,  and  14,  1911,  in  New  York  City.  The  state  councils, 
Ofganifed  by  the  Federation  during  the  past  year  to  promote  the  unification 
and  co-ordiaatiao  of  atate  and  federal  lawi^  will  hold  their  iint  national 
meeting  in  conjunction  dicyewith.  In  addition  there  will  be  ipedal  meetinga 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Federation.  The  important  topics  of  the 
hmir.  in  which  rlu-  T-Vrlf ration  has  been  especially  interested  and  which  will 
be  C01-;  if  r.  il  -IK  !\egulation  of  Corporations  and  Combinations;  Regula- 
tion oi  Railroads  and  Municipal  Utilities;  Compensation  for  Industrial  Acci* 
deota;  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 
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The  Typewriter  That's  Ten  Years 
Ahead  Is  the  Typewriter  for  You. 


The  LG.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER 

With  Ball  Bearin^i  throughout  and  all  the 
writing  always  in  tight,  measures  up  at  every 
point  to  the  highest  scale  of  moilero  needs. 

Better  work  and  more  of  it,  greater  efficiency 
through  and  through,  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  is  the  writing  machine  for  you.  Send 
for  the  Book  today. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TTPBWRITRK  CO. 
Syracuse,  H.  T.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

SOBMEB 

It  ia  the  ipecial  favontc  of  the  refined  and 
cultured  musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsur- 
passed tone-quality,  unequaled  durability,  ele- 
gance of  design  and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed 
on  application. 

THE   SOHMCR-CKCILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
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SOHMER  du  COMPANY 
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Q  To  do  your  be^  work  in 
teaching,  to  get  the  be^  results, 
you  need  the  inspiration  and 
help  of  illu^rative  matter. 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

Combined  Opaque 
and  Transparent 
Balopticon 

enables  the  use  of  the  wide^ 
possible  range  of  material,  pro- 
viding for  the  projedlion  of, 
both  lantern  slides  and  opaque! 
obje(5ls  interchangeably,  in  the 
simple^  and  easier  mannei'. 

(\  Descriptive  Circular  7D  on 
reque^. 


Our.  Name  »n  a  Photographic  Lena, 
Microtcope,  Field  Clou,  Laboratory  Ap- 
paraliu.  Engineering  or  an^  other  Sdeit- 
Hfic  Instrument  t$  our  Guarantee. 
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The  Higher  Education  as 
a  Training  for  Business 

By  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON.  Prm,id»nl  ofthm 
Uni0»r»ity  of  Chicago 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  col- 
lege can  insure  an  education  to  a  young  man. 
More  definitely,  no  college  ^;ives  an  educa- 
tion. All  that  colleges  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  facilities  whereby  one  who  wishes  may 
educate  himself  more  efficiently  than  would 
otherwise  be  practicable.  It  is  believed  ih.it 
students  who  wish  may  obtain  knowledge 
and  training  in  a  college  course  which  will  fit 
them  to  be  more  efficient  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case  in  business  acti\ity.  It  is  also 
believed  that  a  liberal  education  may  provide 
not  merely  such  increased  efficiency,  but  also 
so  much  wider  comprehension  of  society  and 
life  as  to  enable  one  to  be  useful  and  to  find 
interest  in  a  multitude  of  ways  not  usual  with 
one  who  is  deprived  of  such  an  education.  A 
college  education,  in  short,  may  enable  one 
to  earn  a  living.  It  should  also  teach  one 
how  to  live." — From  the  Preface. 

56  pages  i2mo,  dolk  postpaid  55  cents 

Thm  UniveraUy  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago         -  IBinoim 


The  Alumni  Directory 
of  The  University  of  Chicago 

A  book  of  308  pages,  giving 
addresses  of  5,695  graduates, 
from  the  first  class  of  the  old 
University  in  i86i  to  July  1, 
1910,  arranged  according  to  de- 
grees, with  alphabetical  and 
geographical  indices.  Compiled 
by  the  Alumni  Coimcil  and  sent 
for  $1.15  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  Magazine, 
One  Year  #1.63 

The 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago,  Illinoia 
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Drawlni  Inks 
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Emancipate  younelf  frotn  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-iDielling  inki  and  adhesive*  and  adopt  the  Hlg- 
glni  Inks  and  Adbeslves.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  jrou.  ihcjr  are  to  tweel,  clean,  w«ll 
put  up,  and  withal  lo  efficient. 
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CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Braactaaa:  Chlcaga,  London 

371  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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REMINGTON 

with  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting 
Attachment 


This  is  the  complete  accountinc  machine — the 
machine  which  write*,  tabulate*,  bills,  adds,  sub* 
tracts  and  audits  the  machine  which  reprc* 
sent*  the  present  acme  of  clerical  labor  saving. 
Cata/agua  saaf  om  nqtml. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Baptist  Congress 

in  Auguita,  Ga, 

1910 

THE  Baptist  Congress  of  igio  met 
on  November  8  and  q,  at  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  addresses  and  discussions 
delivered  there  have  been  gathered  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Congress 
for  igio,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution.  The  book  contains  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
including  the  opening  and  closing  exer- 
cises. It  has  been  arranged  to  furnish 
the  book  at  the  low  price  of  58  cents 
postpaid. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
assumed  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
publication  and  sale  of  these  Proceedings. 
Full  information  regarding  back  num- 
bers will  gladly  be  furnished  on  request. 
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The  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education 

By   KATHARINE   ELIZABETH  DOPP 

"  .  .  .  .  We  can  only  wish  thai  this  book 
may  have  the  wide-reaching  influence  that 
it  deserves." — The  Nation. 

2JO  pp.,  illustrated,  net,  $1.00;  poatpaid,  $i.xi. 
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tioa  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Published  mooihly. 
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Bibliography  of  Social  Science 

Jovnuilof  the  IMwiuitiMitl  Inttltiito  of  Social  BiUi- 

ography.    Edited  by  Hermann  Beck,  Berlin, 

and  Chas.  Kinzbrunner,  London 

THE  B!bHog;raphy  of  Economics,  which  has  appeared  during  1909  and  1910  In 
the  "Journal  of  Political  Economy,"  will  hereafter  be  mergod  with  the  pab- 
IkatiM  aoMd  above.   TIm  Amtrlcaii  agiacj  Iv  tke  "BiUiognplqr  «f  Social 
Science"  (English  Edition)  is  assumed  by  the  Vliversity  of  Chicago  Press,  which 
is  enabled  to  make  an  especially  favorable  offer  ea  tfas  two  joonials  in  oombtautlmi. 
For  96.00  an  American  subscriber  may  obtain 

I)  Mtmtenliipin  the  Intamctioiud  Inetitiite  of  SodAl  BUiUofrtyhj. 

3)  llM  BfbUognvhj  «l  Social  SdMco  for  cm  year  (xa  oaatea;  ncvlar  ptko, 
96.00). 

3)  The  JoniBil  of  Fidltlcil  looaony  loir  om  ycor  (to  Muiben;  ngnltf  prko, 
«3.oo). 
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AGENCIJE^S 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE 
REPRESENTED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  THE  BAKER  & 
TAYLOR  CO.,  33  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET.  DEALERS 
AND  CUSrOMERS  EAST  OF  BUFFALO  AND  PITTSBURGH  WILL 
SAVE  TIME  BY  ORDERING  OF  THIS  AGENCY.  ANY  OF  THE 
BOOKS  ON  THE  LIST  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  CAN  BE  THUS 
OBTAINED. 

THE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE,  BUT  INCLUDING  EGYPT)  WILL  HERE- 
AFTER BE  VESTED  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  OF 
LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH.  ORDERS  FROM  THIS  TERRITORY 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THEIR  ADDRESS. 

The  agency  for  the  Continent  of  Biicope  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Th.  Stauff  or,  UniTorsitiitsBtrasfto  a6,  Loipzigi  Gorman j. 


Modern  Constitutions 

A  eoUectloa  of  the  fnndamontal  laws  of  twenty-two  of  fho  moot  Im- 
portant oonntiloa  «f  tho  world,  with  historical  i]itndiictioiia»  iiotas, 

and  bibUographfes 

By  WALTER  FAIRLEIGH  DODD,  PH  D. 
3voU.     750  pages.     tivo,  doth.     Net,  $5.00;  postpaid,  $543 

THIS  volume  cdniains  the  texts,  in  English  translation  where  I  iiLlish  is  not  the 
original  languai^e,  of  the  constitutions  or  fundamental  laws  ut  the  Argentine 
nation,  Australia,  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium.  Brazil,  Canada,  *  hi Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  itaiy,  Japan*  M«rico*  NcUicrlands,  Norway,  Portnfial,  Roisia, 
Spain,  S«reden,  Switserland,  and  the  Unttod  Slate*.  Theie  comttiivtloo*  bsve  Mt 
heretofore  been  uvailaMe  in  any  one  K nglisb  edUeCttOtt,  Uld  «  ttUlbcr  Of  tlMni  lUM 
not  before  Appeared  iu  EiigU&h  ItatiUalion. 

Each  translation  has  been  carefully  made,  and  the  constitutional  texts  are  given 
as  now  in  force.  Notes  to  the  constitutions  have  been  given  sparingly,  and  have 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  informatioa  regwdiotf  coattitoUoiMl  amendments, 
election  laws,  and  other  matters  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
texts.  Each  constitution  is  preceded  by  a  bhel  historical  introduOion,  and  is  fol> 
lowed  by  A  sc'ect  list  of  ti)e  moat  important  tNMka  dealing  with  the  geim—Mrt  of 
the  country  under  consideration. 
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•Mcraw,  laat  tabrMfjkaMp  aad  It  ia^  ^ 

pans,  aoitilaO  (•  Oat  aat «(  ordar. 

It  la  aiTlaOaartalaallaa  «a_AjWsaii  af.aaan  al 
oTwAavadi.  Iitoi 
AM>Mslirf 

ADAMS.  GUSHING  A  FOSTER 
168  DaroaslUfo  St^  Bootea* 
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SLIDES  AND  PRINTS 


of  SPECIAL  INTEREST  at  the  present  time,  from 
recent  astronomical  photographs  made  at  the 
Yerke&  Observatory,  can  be  supplied  by 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

WEMENTVm 


Comet  Morehouse 

likMi  hr  PmChMT  BmMtdi  Sl»fegrMm  (on  pi^or  or  ciaa*) 
«f  drift  «MMI  Md  yltlM  af  Hi  ipMlm^ 

ol 

Halley^B  Comet 

fromSeplMnbor  190»toMFl9lOL  Abo 

•II 


Saturn,  Mars,  and  Jupiter 


wkk  dM  40-iBdi 


Sfftcliftlwllftii 


Sun'Spots 


Spoctrof  rum  of  Rapid  SpeelroMOple 

Binary  Stars 


Catalogue,  with  appendices,  referring  to  about  600  Astronomical 
Subject*,  now  available,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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Digitized  by  Googl 


For  the  restoration  of  energy; 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  to  give  one  a 
S[ood  appetite  there  is  nothing  so 
beneficial  as 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 


(.Von  alcohoiu A 

Rumford  CbemicAlWork«, Providence, R  I. 


The  Typewriter  That's  Ten  Years 
Ahead  Is  the  Typewriter  for  You. 


The  L.  C.  smith  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER 

With  Ball  Bcarini^t  throtij;hout  and  all  ibc 
writing  always  in  iight,  meaiurct  up  at  erery 
poial  10  the  highest  acale  of  modern  needs. 

Better  work  and  more  of  it,  greater  efficiency 
through  and  through,  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  is  the  writing  machine  for  you.  Send 
for  the  Book  today. 

L.  C.  SMITH  *  BROS.  TTPBWSITBS  00. 
SynciiM,  H.  T.,  U.  8.  A. 


MENNEN'S 


"FOR  MINE 


Mennen's  ?ri»  Powder 

keeps  my  aldn  in  hsalthy  coiulition. 


Samplm  Box  for  4c.  mtamp. 


GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 

Nawarh.  N.  J.  «u.J.  M.-t. 


Intending;  purchasers 
of  a  strictly  first- 
cUss  Piano 
should 
not  fail 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

SOBMEB 

It  It  the  ipectaJ  tavontc  of  the  retined  and 
cultured  musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsur- 
passed tone-quality,  unequaled  durability,  ele- 
gance of  design  and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed 
on  application. 

THE   SOHMCR-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 
PaTorabU  Tarms   to  Rcapoatibla  Parties 


Practice  and  Precept 

both  have  their  value  in  tubjecU  like  Phytiology,  Botany 
and  Zodlogy.  But  any  book  training  is  made  a  hundred 
times  more  valuable  by  havinathe  actual,  practical  demon- 
ttration  before  your  eyes.    Mo«t  ichooU  and  colieget  um 

^auscK'lomD 

Microscopes 

— the  standards  of  optical  efficiency  and  mechanical 
accuracy  for  many  years.  Among  our  many  models  the 
BH-2  is  especially  adapted  to  claas  work.  It  has  a  7.5x 
eyepiece,  16  mm  and  4  mm  objectives,  double  revolving 
dustproof  nosepiece,  and  carrying  case  with  lock  aitd  key. 
Magnifications,  75  and  320  aiameters. 

Price  $31.50 
Special  prices  to  schools 

Write  today  for  our  new  Booklet  7A  on  "School 
Equipment"  and  "A  Manual  of  Elementary  Microscopy." 

#Omr  name,  hocked  hi  o«tt  Mf  c  ctnUiry 
txptritnct,  h  on  all  our  pmaucb  —  Untes, 
mlcntcopct,  field  glaitt*.  pnletllan  apparalai, 
tnglnetrtnt  and  othtt  icUntlfic  InttrumenU. 

Bausch  £f  Ipmb  Optical  <o. 

paw  ToaR     w*tMiN<rro»«     cmicaoo      sam  raAHCis«a 

i^«DOK  ROCHESTER..  N.Y.  "*"'^''oaT 

ta 


I 


75,000,000  WASHBURNE'S  PAT. 

"O  K  ^'  ^^^^ 

v.  IV.  FASTENERS 


,  SOLD  tU  pa,t  YE^R 
thoulj  conanct    YOU  a/  tkat 

[SLPERIORITY 

H  vmuinr  piranire  is 
ikeit  UK  u  wcJl  u  Fvff  act  St- 
canty.  E«i^pal 
of  wilk  ikr 


Caa  be  umJ  mifiidii  mi 
"thty  tdm^wotk."  Mad* 

OOF. 


ctitm  )  u/<*.    Put  up  in  brui  boxes  ol  100  Fulaaeta  cadi. 
HANDSOME  COMPXa  STRONG    Na  Slipwiaa.  NEVEI ! 

\S'oltourliaJtmark  "O  K."  tlamprd  on  tvtry  Jatlcntt. 

All  labonrn.  Srod  10c  tcx  umpir  hot  e4  M.  aaotto^ 
jllluKralrd  txyiklrl  frrv.     Likfnl  ditttmnl  lo  tht  I  fade. 

0.  K.  Mff.  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Edited  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  o(  the  Uoirersity 
of  Chira|ro.  Published  oaarlcrly.  SubKriptioa 
pric»,  $3.00  a  year;  linfle  copiea,  $1.00;  foreijfn 
;>o<iak.'e,  41  cents 

CfllCAM 

ILLIIOIS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


cauM 


bjf  tkc  faculry  ot  tltc  Elemcatary  School  tka 
Oattaisity  of  C^icafo.    Published  aoaukiy,  caoept 

imiy  aitd  Au^im.viiJi  Ulastratioaa.  Subacr^ttoa  priea, 
a.jD  a  year ;  aiaf  ia  copiea.  ao  cents  ;  foreign 
cents 

THE  IMVERSmr  Of  CfflCAGO  PRESS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO 

Offers  instruction  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  on  the  same  basis  as  during  the 
other  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  gradu- 
ate schools,  and  the  professional  schools 
provide  courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divim'ty. 
Instruction  is  given  by  regular  members  of 
the  University  staff,  which  is  augmented 
in  the  summer  by  appointment  of  professors 
and  intructors  from  other  institutions. 

First  Term  June  17  July  24 
Second  Term  July  25-  Aug.  30 

Detailed  information  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago  -  •  Illinois 


Google 
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WESTON 

ALtEIIIUTIIG  CURRENT 
SWITCHBOARD 

AMMETERS  AND 
VOLTMETERS 

will  be  found  vaitly 
(uperior  in  accuracy, 
durability,  workman- 
ship and  finiah  to  any 
other  instrument  in- 
tended ior  the  name 
•ervice.  They  are  Absolutely  Dead  Beat,  and  Ex- 
tremely Sensitive.  Their  indications  are  practically 
Independent  o(  Frequency  and  also  of  Wave  Form. 
They  are  Practically  Free  from  temperature  Error. 
They  rc«]uire  exircniely  liilte  power  to  operate  ihem  and 
they  are  very  low  in  price, 

Corriiptndencr  eeHetrnimg  tktte 
IVntoH  inttrmmtntt  it  stliciltd  by 

WESTON  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

WMERLT  PUK.  NEKUK.  R.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Niw  York  Officb,  114  LitKrny  Si. 
San  Francisco:  683'6j4  .Mission  St. 
LoNt>oN  Branch:  Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 
Paris,  Franc*  :  E.  H.  Cadiot,  13  Rue  St.  Georges. 
Bbrun:  Weston  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.,  Schbaeberg, 
Gene*!  Str.  5. 


1IIDS0N  FREIfiHT  FORWARDiNe  CO. 

^1  ^1  Reduced  rates  on  household  goods  (o  all 

\#  Wtatera  poinu. 

Chicago,  443  Matqaette  BIdg. 
St.  Loaia,  1501  Wright  BIdg.  1  Los  Angclet,  516  Ceatnl  Bldg. 
Boston,  736  Old  South  BIdg.     Sm  Fnuicitoo,87i  Monadnock 
New    York,  34a   Whitehall  |  Building. 
Building. 


One— — — 

Visible  Model  10 

Remingfton 

Typewriter 


in  use  inyour  office, 
will  absolutely 
prove  to  you  the 
enduring*  leader- 
ship of  the  Rem- 
ington. And  every 
additional  one  sim- 
ply piles^'up  the 
proof. 

RcovcBibcr  that  we  yuartmit* 
your  satisfaction. 

RuninsrlonXvpewrilerCoinpanv 

N«wYorU  And  l'.v«r>'wK«r» 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  w«H"it  Perfect  Duplkatei  with  the 

Daut  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

■  No  intricate  mechAninn.    No  printers'  ink.    Always  ready. 
100  Copiea  from  Penwiitten  and  50  Copies 
from  Typewritten  Original 
Useful  in  anr  tnuincM  for  making  duplicates  of  circular  letters, 
trial  DaUnces,  invoices^  prke  bsts,  rvports,  menus, 
manuscript,  drawings,  specifications,  etc. 

Sent  on  10  Days'  Trial  Without  Deposit 
Our  negative  rolb  now  have  our  new  "DAITSCO"  OILED  LINBR 
BACK,  xhriag  additional  strength  and  efficiency. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  sii 
incbes.    PRICE.  $7.50,  leM  ' 

Circular  of  larser  aisM  upon  request. 


ooai  screnKtn  ana  cuKicncy. 

lizc.  Prints  8isl  3  €\C\ 
331%  discount. .  .  «P«J«\/V/ 


FELIX  E.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.  Daus  BIdg..  1 1 1  John  St..  NtW  YORK 


Preserve  Your 


C  Have  them  bound  in 
Cloth  or  Leather.  It 
will  improve  the  ap- 

Magazines  z?rr'"."'?I," '  T 

O  C  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

has  a  well-equipped  job  bindery  and  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Mfg.  Dept.  Bindery  CHICAGO 
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TEXTBOOKS  for  the  graded 
Sunday  school,  for  religious 
education  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  for  individual  study  of  the  Bible 
are  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  They  comprise  37 
volumes^  providing  material  for  every 
grade  of  students,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college.  Put  yourself 
in  touch  with  the  editors,  authors, 
and  publishers  of  this  series  and  ob- 
tain the  advice  of  experts  in  grading 
your  Sunday  school,  or  in  selecting 
textbooks  for  day  school,  study  circle, 
or  home  use. 

Send  for  the  new  handbook  of  150  pages,  giving 
specimen  pages  itom  all  books  and  much  valuable 
mformation  about  graded  woik  in  leUgkniseducatkm. 


The  University  of  Chica|g[o  Press 

Chicago  -  -  Dlinois 
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FINE  INKS  ADHESIVES 
For  ttaoM  who  KNOW 


Higgins' 


DrawtM  laks 

BUnuTWHOau  Ink 
RnfroMlnv  Ink 
Taurine  Mud  Ian 
Photo  Mouatar  Facto 
Drawlac  Board  Part* 
laM  Pwto 


VocMaMa 


bom  thaoaa  d  oomMiva  and 


III  Malflat  mka  and  adhaahraaaad  adopt  ika  HIb- 


and  to  efficient. 

At  Dealers  OeiMrally. 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO..  Mln. 
BcaadMM  Ckieaga.  Loodoa 
J7I  NMIl  fllWl.  BvMklyn.  N. 


Superb  New 

Lantern  Slides 

BBAUIWUL  K8NES  FROM  PAI.eSTMB 
EaVPT  AND  ATHKfNS 

Tbeae  new  Slide*  an  ban  necathre*  mack  by 

LAND  of  tbi  Mt  npaler  mda. 

We  cany  aa  ttoHmtted  itoek  of  LaatMB  Si 

eoverinc  erny  aubject  matter  for 
mod  Educational  puii>oaea,  aa  well  at  i 
oa  Tiavel.  Art.  Uistonr,  aad  8  ' 
Abo  couotleia  Slidca  for  C 

School  for  irnt&l  or  pufckaae. 

Over  15o,ooo  Subjects  to  choose  from 

Stereopticon  Projection 
Apparatus  . 

A  full  line  of  Projection  Apparatui  of 
approved  (orms  tuitable  for  Home  Fm 
tfac  Cburch,  School,  or  Lectnia  UaU. 

oaoa 


-J^  T.  U.  HcALLISTER  CO. 
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FOREIGN  AGENCIES 
FOR  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

British  Empire 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Fetter  Lane^  London,  £.Ct  England 

Continental  Europe 
TH.  STAUFFER 

UnivenitiilsttiaMe  26,  Leipsig^  Gennaof 

Japan  and  Korea 

THE  MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA 
11-16  Nihonbaihi  Tori  aSanf.hiimeb  Tolqro^  Japan 


INQUIRIES  AND  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


Digitized  by  Google 


GOODE'S  BASE  MAPf 

scienceM  and  the  uariouM  BmliU  of  research 

PraparMl  hj 

J.  Paul  Goode 


This  series  i^"  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in  a 
wide  variety  of  work  with  maps.  Thi*  maps  are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
classes  of  every  grade,  from  the  university  to  the  common  school :  in 
geography,  including  commercial  or  economic  geography,  in  ph)rsiography, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology  and  cdnology,  sociology,  efxmom- 
ICS,  politics  and  history. 

Tbe  maps  have  been  prepated  hf  bdng  first  drawn  onftlaigsscale,  to 
fn-^ure  accuracy  of  (let.;iil.  and  then  p;reatly  reduced  in  the  encTn\'ir!t'.  Tn 
tlic  quality  of  the  drawing  they  are  superior  to  most  maps  luedia  boai!;;& 
and  magazines.  j 

hi  imo  Sizes 

8  X  1  of  in.,  !  cent  each 
1 5  X  10^  in^  3  c«nU  each 

No.   r.  The  World:  on  Mercator's  projection      No.  14.  The  British  Tile;:  conic  proiection. 
No.  3.  North  America:  onaneqaal-areapro-    No.  16.  Europe  Western  And  Souihem:  oocuc 

Now  3»  Sonlh  America:  Sanson*i projactloo.      No.  17.  Finiice:  conic  projection. 
No.  4.  Europe:  conic  projection  No.  18.  The  SpuiA  Fenfanda:  oooie 


No.  S*  Asia:  Lambert't  equal  area. 
No.  6.  AMoa:  Saaiop'a  ptojactfaa.  ^  ^         oook  prajedkn. 

No.  7.  Anstralasia:  Mercator's  projection.       No.  20.  Central  Europe:  conk  projection. * 


No.  g.  America  (U.S.):  conic  projection.*  No,  ai.  The  German  Empire:  oonfc  pBtjet- 
No.  la  America  (U.S.}:  ftate  outlines  only^ 


No.  14.  Tlie  Leweat:  oooic  projediiB.* 

}  HOT  yvs  nm^. 


When  ordering  the  small  or  standard  sixe  reference  to  the  map  desired  should  be  b;.-  li  t-  appro- 
priate number  in  the  above  list  \Vh^■n  ti  e  ddut  Ic  i/.e  r:aj)  13  desired,  the  symbol  ''.\"  ;hc  ;M 
foUow  tbe  Bomber.  Thus,  No.  4  means  the  8  x  loi  inch  map  of  Europe;  No.  4A  means 
tsx  tei  tech  nop  of  Borape. 

Map  of  AnMrioa  (U.S.)  Slwwfaig  All 

X$aioiin.,  3  cent5  each 
31  z  IS  in.,  5  cents  each 
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Three  Distinct  Benefits 
To  The  Merchant 

To  make  his  store  more  attractive  to  customers ;  to  prevent  depreciation  of 
his  merchandise,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  employes — arc  three  aims 
which  the  successful  merchant  always  keeps  before  him. 

or  Pr^^^^in^ 

accomplisKet  aD  these  three.    Standard  Floor  Dressing  catches  and  holds  down  dust. 

With  the  lessened  circulation  of  dust  the  air  in  the  store  where  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
is  used,  is  kept  pure  and  sweet ;  customers  and  employes  alike  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  dear, 
clean,  dustless  air,  and  the  merchandise,  instead  of  speedily  becoming  shop-worn  and  soiled  by 
dust,  retains  its  fresh,  new  appearance.  The  treated  floor  takes  on  a  cleanly,  finished  look  and 
its  uniform  color  provides  a  pleasing  background  for  the  display  of  goods. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free—a  booklet  on  "  Dust  Danger  and  How  to  Avoid 
It "  will  be  mailed  free  to  you  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  request 

Not  intended  for  household  use. 
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Standard  Oil  Company 

.  ,  (Incorporated) 


It^s  Baker'^s 

and 

It's  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
proee  f • 
itomhi^h 
gnde  ooeoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality  .full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  liMiltliliil. 

8old  to     ih  .  1/4  lb..  1/2  lb.  and  1  Jb. 

caus,  net  weicbt. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Reeipes  Sent  Frc« 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

DORCHBSTI  R.  MASS. 


F evers 

prevail  in  tbe  Pallt  due  to  gwns  developed 

during  Summer.  To  prevBOt  aickncss  ano 
protect  your  family,  purify  tbe  waste-pipet. 
sinks.  rioMts,  ewl  die  wliar  wRh 


PlBtfS 


liliucd  according  to  directumii  on  itie  ooitic.  A 
little  extra  care  just  now  may  prevent  touch  sick 
ness  and  expense.  It  it  an  odorless,  colorless 
liquid  disinfectant  which  destroy  s  foul  odors  nmi 
disease-breeding  natter.  Sold  by  dnigguis 
everywhere. 

th9  odorloss 
tiislnfectanim 


:/TjU£'  ^ 


are  now  usincf  a  soa^p  th^  t  not  orJy 
m?vkesyou  cleAn.but  m^kes  you  /w/clea^n - 

tell  yo'- -^  -'r^  : -^^out  it,thAt  they  aIso  rrl^y  use 
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